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PREFACE. 


A  Tbakblatiok  of  the  Dialogues  De  Oi-atcn-e  was  publjalied  I 
in  17G2,  by  George  Barnes,  a  Barriater  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Mr.  Barnes's  version  was  made  with  great  oare,  and,  though 
lesB  known  than  Guthrie's,  was  far  superior  to  it.  If  he 
ocoaMonally  mistook  the  sense  of  his  author,  he  seems  to 
have  been  always  diligent  in  seeking  for  it.  Ho  added  some 
Botes,  of  which  those  deemed  worth  preserving  are  diatiii- 
guiahed  by  the  letter  B. 

Barnes's  translation  is  the  groundwork  of  the  present; 
but  every  page  of  it  has  been  earefiilly  corrected,  and  many 
pages  re-written.  The  text  to  which  it  is  made  conformable 
is  that  of  OrellJus,  which  differs  but  little  from  Ellandt's,  the 
more  recent  editor  and  illustrator  of  the  work,  from  whom 
come  cotos  have  been  borrowed. 

No  labour  has  been  spared  to  produc 
readable  translatiou  of  a  treatise  which  ; 
interesting  to  the  orator  and  the  student. 

The  translation  of  Cicero's  "Brutus; 
Eminent  Orators,"  is  by  E.  Jones,  (first  published  in  1776,) 
-whidi  haa  long  had  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  com- 
bining fidelity  with  elegance.  It  is  therefore  reprinted  with 
but  little  variation. 

J.  S.VT. 


1  faithful  and 
st  always  ha 
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BOOK    I. 


LETTER  I 


ar  wHa  written  in  tha  year  694  A.C.C.,  in  tho 'coasitUhip  of 
AfnniuB  and  Metollus,  b;  Cicero  to  bis  brother  QuintuB,  who 
iv*s  commanding  in  Asia,  to  inform  him  that  hja  pariod  of  command 
yna  extended  for  a.  third  year;  a  year  fraught  with  Buch  im- 
portant  eTcuts  to  the  republic,  that  we  laara  ^m  Horace  that 
FciUio  begsn  his  history  of  the  civil  vaiB  from  tjiis  date.'  The 
consuls  UiemselTea  were  men  of  no  vary  grest  importance ;  they 
were  both  creatures  of  Pompey,  who  had  assisted  them  to  obtain 
the  offloa  by  the  most  open  coTTUption:  but  ho  was  mistaken  in 
reclconitig  on  the  adherence  of  Metellos,  whom  he  bttd  offended  by 
diToreing  hii!  aister  Mucia ;  while  Afranius  was  a  man  of  no  character, 
and  of  Teiy  moderate  abilities ;  so  weak,  according  to  Cicero,  as 
to  be  ignoraot  of  the  value  of  the  oo^sulsbip  wliich  be  had  bought.' 
With  such  men  for  ita  nilera,  the  city  speedily  became  a  aoeiie  of 
univnul  dissBOBion.  Pampey,  who  lad  Just  celebrated  faia  triumph 
o'ne  Hithridatea  with  nnprecedented  magniGcenoe,  was  inatigatiDg 
Flavins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  bring  forward  an  agrarian  law  similar 
to  that  of  Rullos,  for  a  division  of  Innda  in  Italy, — partly  consisting 
of  Bome  of  the  imblio  domains,  and  partly  of  eatotes  to  be  bought 

'       Motum  ex  Metello  conaule  civicum 

BeUique  eausaa,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 

Ludumqua  FortimEB,  gravasque 

Priucipum  amicitias^  et  arma 

Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribua; 

PericulosiB  plenum  opus  alesj 

Tractas.— Hon.  Cana.  11  i. 

'  Ep.  ad  Att.  L  19. 


I  with  the  Bpoila  of  thewarin  which  he  hod  been  so  victorioiiB, — cmong 

I  the  Teterans  of  his  nnn;,  nod  the  poorer  elassea  in  Italy.  The 
senate  opposed  thin  measure  violently,  but  Cicero,  though  he  hul 
reaiflted  the  former  proposition,  was  now  inclined  to  support 
this, — taking  care,  iudeed,  to  preaerre  the  vested  interests  of  ths 
poBseiieDts^  and  thinking  that  when  this  was  provided  for,  the  bill 
would  supply  n  meoiu  for  relieving  the  dty  of  some  of  its  most 
dangerous  iobabitantB,  and  at  the  ame  time  peopling  parts  of  Italy 
which  were  hitherto  little  better  than  a  desert'  No  doubt  he  was 
partly  influenced  by  his  desire  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Pompey  in 
the  dtruggle  which  he  faresaw  for  himself  with  Clodiua,  who  was  now 
Beekiug  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  in  order  to  be  elected 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  so  as  to  attack  Cioero  with  greater  power  of 
injuring  tim^ — tbr  the  great  C^tulua  died  at  this  time,  and  Cicero 
complains  to  Atticua,  that  hie  death  had  left  him.  without  an  ally 
in  the  daugerfi  which  threatened  him,  aud  without  a  companiau  in 
his  course  of  dofoudiug  and  upholding  the  itjtereatB  of  tho  nobles.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year  also,  news  arrived  from  Gaul  of  com- 
motions in  Uiat  province,  which,  waa  always  in  great  danger  from  the 
frequent  im^oads  of  the  Helretii,  from  whom  au  invasion  on  a  larger 
Bcalo  was  now  apprehended.  The  senate  decreed  that  the  consuls 
Hhould  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  pro- 
vinces, and  sent  men  of  consular  rank  to  diOeront  districts  to  levy 
armias ;  but  Pampey  and  Cicero  remained  at  Rome,  being,  as  he  tells 
Atticua,  retained  by  the  express  command  of  the  senate,  as  pledges 
of  the  safety  of  the  republic,' 

In  the  meantime  Ceeaar,  who  had  been  serring  in  Spain  as  proprKtor,' 
wrote  letters  to  the  senate  to  demand  a  triumph ;  but  wislung  aUo  to 
obtain  the  conaolEhip  for  the  succeeding  year,  he  relinquished  the  idea 
of  the  triumph,  (which  would  have  prevented  Imn  from  entering  the 
city  till  after  its  celebration,)  in  order  to  canvass  the  citizens  for 
the  more  substantial  honour.  PercelTing,  on  hie  arrival  in  Itome, 
the  true  posture  of  affairs, — the  power  which  CrossaH  posaeased,  de- 
riTsd  from  his  character  and  riches ;  the  authority  with  which 
his  military  renown,  and  hia  position  as  tho  actnowledged  leader 
of  the  ariatporatic  party,  invested  Fompey ;  and  hia  own  need 
of  such  coadjutors  for  the  project,  which  he  hod  already  begun  to 
conceive,  of  finally  making  hLmself  master  of  the  republic, — he  re- 
conciled Pompey  and  Crafisus,  who  had  previously  been  on  no  very 
friendly  terms ;  and  then  formed  that  intimate  connexion  with  them 
both,  which  is  known  in  history  aa  the  first  triumvirate ;  the  thi'es 
chiefs  coming  to  an  agreement  to  prevent  raeaaurea  of  any  kind 
hfling  adopted  in  the  republic  without  the  united  consent  of  them 
bIL  Creear  obtained  the  consulship,  but  the  satiate  gave  him  Bibulus 
for  his  colleague,  and  made  a  further  attempt  to  prevent  any  great 
increase  to  his  power  or  popularity,  by  Msigning  to  the  new  consuls 

'  Qui  constitutl  diligenter  et  santinam  nobis  eihaurior;  ct  Italiie 
Bolitudinem  frequentari  posse  arhitrabar. — Ep.  sd  Att.  L  IB. 
-      ■'■^adAtt.L20,  '  Idem,  i.  10. 


TO   ms  BKOTHEB  QUINTUS. 


Thia 

wben  Cioem  addressed  tluB  flrat  latter 


Marcus  lo  Itis  brother  Quintm,  greeting. 
L  1-  Ai-THOL'GH  I  had  no  doubt  that  niany  r 
common  report  too,  witJi  its  in-variable  r.ipidity,  would  out- 
Btrip  thia  letter;  anil  that,  before  its  arriTal,  yon  would  hear 
from  others  that  a  third  j-ear  baa  been  added  to  the  period 
during  which  I  have  to  regret  your  absence,  and  you  are  to 
continue  your  labours;  still  I  thought  that  direct  informa- 
tion of  this  trouble  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  you  from  me 
aJso.  For  in  my  former  letters, — and  that  not  once  only,  Ijut 
repeatedly,  even  after  the  matter  was  despaired  of  by  othoi-s, 
— i  still  gave  you  hope  of  an  early  removal;  not  merely  tliat  I 
might  gratify  you  as  long  as  possible  witli  tlio  pleasing  expec- 
tation, but  also  because  such  great  eiiertions  were  made  both 
by  the  preBtore  and  by  myself,  that  I  would  not  give  up  all 
hope  that  the  matter  might  be  managed. 

2.  But  now,  since  it  has  so  turned  out,  that  the  pnetora 
have  not  been  able  to  do  any  good  by  their  influence,  nor 
I  by  my  own  zeal,  it  is  estremely  difficult  to  avoid  feeling 
great  vesatioii;  but  still  it  is  not  fit  that  our  spirits,  whiuii 
have  beou  tried  in  managing  and  supporting  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment,  should  be  unished  and  rendered  powerless 
by  a  petty  annoyance.  And  fiinca  men  are  naturally  most 
concemed  at  misfortuneB  which  have  been  incurred  by  their 
own  fault,  there  is  something  in  this  business  that  must  he 
borne  with  more  vexation  by  me  than  by  you.  For  it  hap- 
poied  through  my  fault,  and  through  acting  in  opposition  to 
what  you  had  represented  to  me,  both  when  setting  out  and 
afterwards  by  letter,  that  a  successor  was  not  appointed  the 
year  before.  lu  that  matter,  while  1  was  consulting  the 
nfety  of  the  allies,  while  1  was  resisting  the  impudence  of 
some  commercial  people,  and  while  I  was  desirous  that  my 
reputation  should  be  advanced  by  your  merit,  I  acted 
unwisely ;  especially  as  I  have  given  occasion  titat  that  second 
year  of  your  command  may  draw  on  a  third  after  it. 

3.  Since,  then,  1  confess  that  the  fault  is  mine,  it  will  be  the 
task  of  your  wisdom  and  kindness  to  take  core  and  mani^e 
fliat  this  naatter,  too  incautiously  conMclcrcd  by  me,  may  lifl 
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1  by  your  own  diligence.  And  if  you  arouse  yourself 
with  freah  energy  to  cultivate  a  good  reputation  in  every 
reapeet,  ao  as  to  rival,  not  others,  but  yourself;  if  you  direct 
all  the  &oultieH  of  your  mind,  idl  your  care  and  thoughts,  to 
the  pre-eminent  object  of  obtaining  praise  in  all  things,- — taka 
my  word  for  it,  that  one  year  added  to  your  labour  will  bring 
happiness  for  many  years  to  ua,  and  glory  to  our  posterity. 

4.  I  therefore  entreat  you  above  ^  things  not  to  diminish 
or  lower  your  spirit,  nor  to  allow  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  afEiir,  as  by  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bear  yourself  erect  to  resist,  and  evea 
of  your  own  accord  to  meet"  difficulties.  For  you  do  not 
manage  a  department  of  the  public  of  such  a  nature  that  for- 
tune has  the  rule  in  it,  but  oae  in  which  method  and  dili- 
gence have  the  greatest  influence.  If  indeed  1  saw  that  y( 
period  of  command  was  prolonged  while  you  were  engnj^ 
in  any  great  and  perilous  war,  I  should  feel  misgivings  la 
my  mind,  because  I  should  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
power  of  fortune  over  us  was  also  prolonged, 

5.  But  at  present,  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  is  com- 
mitted to  you,  in  which  fortune  has  no  share,  or  only  an  ex- 
ceedingly insignificant  one,  and  which  appears  to  me  to 
depend  wholly  on  your  own  virtue  and  moderation  of  dispo- 
sition. We  apprehend,  I  think,  no  insidiouj  attacks  of 
enemies,  no  struggle  in  the  field,  no  revolt  of  our  allies,  no 
want  of  pay  or  provisions,  no  mutiny  in  the  army ;  accidents 
which  have  very  often  happened  to  men  of  the  greatest  pru- 
dence: so  that,  as  the  most  skilful  pilots  cannot  overcome  the 
violence  of  a  storm,  they  in  like  manner  have  been  unable  to 
subdue  the  violent  hostility  of  fortune.  To  your  lot  has 
fidlen  the  most  complete  peace,  the  most  entire  tranquillity, 
though  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  even  ^  overwhelm  a  sleeping 
pilot,  or  even  delight  a  wakeful  one. 

6.  For  that  province  of  yours  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
that  class  of  allies  which  is  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  human 
race;  and  secoodly,  of  that  class  of  citizens  who  either,  be- 
cause they  are  farmers  of  the  revenue,^  are  bound  to  us  by 

'  VeL  Ernesti  eoniJemns  this  word,  and  Matttiffl  haa  ejected  it 
'  The  fanoera  of  the  public  revenue  were  generally  of  the  equestrian 
order,  to  which  Cicero  liuiwelf  belongGd ;  and  in  hia  public  character 
and  Hpeechss  he  had  always  taken  core  to  mnintain  the  conneiiou,  by 
Hciijug  every  opportunity  of  eitolling  and  dsfeading  them. 


TO  HIS  BROTHIUt  QUIKTCB. 

ties  of  the  closest  connesion,  or  who,  because  they  manage 
their  dealings  so  as  to  become  wealthy,  think  that  they  pos- 
sess their  fortunes  in  safety  through  the  beneficial  effects  of 
my  conBUIship. 

II,  7.  But,  you  will  urge,  between  these  very  men  them- 
selves there  are  grave  disputes ;  many  injuries  arise,  and  great 
contests  follow;  as  if  1  supposed  that  you  also  do  not  sustain 
a  couaiderable  weight  of  business.  I  am  aware  that  your 
affairs  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  require  consummate 
prudence;  but  remember  that  I  cousider  this  aSur  depeuds 
more  upon  pradenec  than  upon  fortune ;  for  what  difiieulty 
b  there  in  testrainiug  those  over  whom  you  have  authority, 
if  you  also  restrain  yourself)  This  may  be  a  great  and 
arduous  task  for  others,  as  it  is  indeed  most  arduous,  but 
it  baa  always  been  a  very  easy  one  for  you;  and  in  truth  so 
it  ought  to  be,  mnce  your  natui-al  disposition  is  such  that, 
Bveu  without  instruction,  it  would  appear  that  it  might  have 
been  excellently  regulated,  and  sueh  on  education  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  as  might  exalt  even  the  moat  vicious  nature. 
While  you  yourself  resist  the  temptations  of  money  and  of 
pleasure,  and  of  every  sort  of  desire,  aa  you  do  resist  them, 
there  will  be,  I  suppose,  danger  leat  you  may  not  be  able  to 
check  the  worthless  trader,  or  the  somewhat  too  covetous 
farmer.  The  Greeks,^  indeed,  will  look  upon  you,  while  you 
live  in  Euch  a  manner,  as  some  [hero  revived]  from  the  old 
traditions  of  their  annals,  or  even  aa  some  divine  being 
descended  from  heaven  into  the  province. 

8.  And  1  write  this  now,  not  that  you  may  act  thus,  [for 
that  you  do,]  but  that  you  may  rejoioo  in  acting  and  having 
acted  thus.  For  it  is  a  glorious  thing  for  you  to  have  lived 
three^  years  in  Asia,  invested  with  the  highest  military,  au- 
thority, in  such  a  manner  that  no  statue,  iio  picture,  no  vase,* 

'  Cioero  calla  them  Grse^  bocauEo  all  the  const  of  Asm  Minor  woa 
colonized  hy  Greeks,  and  the  language  had  gi'Sduallj  come  to  prorojl 
tisronghout  the  whole  peninsula. 

*  Tha  text  has  triennium  ;  Kmesti  and  others  would  read  iii'enniuni, 
to  BUit  the  eooimencemeut  of  the  letter ;  t.  chunge  raiidered  □eceasuy, 
indeed,  by  the  verb  fasitt. 

'  How  irreBistible  such  temptationa  were  to  Eoman  goremora  in 
general,  may  be  seen  in  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres ;  who  wns  pro- 
fs fordiBplB3ingi,*> 
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no  preBent  of  robes  or  slaves,  no  allurement  of  pei-sonal 
beauty,  110  opportunity  of  extorting  money,  (of  all  wliitih. 
forms  of  corruption  that  province  ie  most  prolific,)  has  been 
able  to  turn  you  aside  from  perfect  integrity  and  moderation. 

9.  And  what  can  be  found  so  admirable,  or  so  thoroughly 
desirable,  us  that  that  virtue,  that  moderation  of  mind,  that 
well-regulated  abstinence,  should  not  lie  hid  and  be  buried 
in  darkness,  but  should  be  displayed  in  the  hght  of  Asia, 
and  before  the  eyes  of  a  most  splendid  province,  and  cele- 
brated iu  the  hearing  of  every  nation  and  people  on  the  earth  1 
That  men  should  not  he  alarmed  at  your  progresses,  or 
eihansted  hy  your  expenses,  or  agitated  at  your  arrival 
among  them  ;  but  that,  wherever  you  come,  there  should 
be  both  publicly  and  privately  the  greatest  jjosslble  joy,  while 
every  city  looks  upon  itself  as  entertjiining  a  protector,  not 
a  tyrant,  and  every  family  foels  that  it  receives  a  guest,  and 
not  a  plunderer  1 

III.  10.  But  in  all  these  matters  experience  itself  has 
already,  doubtless,  taught  you,  that  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
for  you  to  have  these  virtues  yourself,  but  that  you  must  also 
take  diligent  care,  in  this  guardianship  of  the  province,  that 
you  may  appear  to  be  anawerable,  not  for  yourself  only,  but 
for  ail  the  officers  under  your  government,  to  the  allies,  to 
your  fellow- citizens,  and  to  the  commonwealth.  Aithoiigh 
indeed  you  have  lieutenants  of  such  a  character  that  they 
will  of  themselves  have  regard  to  their  own  dignity;  among 
whom  Tuliero  is  the  first  in  honour  and  dignity  aud  age, — a 
man  who,  I  imagine,  especiaUy  as  he  is  a  writer  of  history,  can 
find  many  in  the  annals  of  his  own  family  whom  he  may  bo 
both  inclined  and  able  to  imitate;  and  Alienus  is  completely 
one  of  us,  not  only  in  his  general  disposition  and  benevolence, 
hut  also  in  his  imitation  of  our  habits  of  life.  For  why  need 
I  speak  of  GratidiusJ  a  man  whom  I  know  for  certain  to  be 
BO  iinxious  about  his  own  character,  that  out  of  his  brotherly 
love  fur  us,  he  is  anxious  also  about  ours. 

11.  Tou  have  a  qutestor,  indeed,  not  chosen  by  your  own 
judgment,  but  the  one  whom  the  lot  assigned  you.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  moderate  in  his  own  inclinations, 
and  obedient  to  your  regulations  and  precepts.  If  by  chance 
any  one  of  these  men  be  somewhat  sordid,  you  may  bear  with 
him  Bi)  far  as  ho  merely  neglects,  of  himself,  those  rules  by 
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-whicb  you  yontsdf  are  bound  ;  but  not  so  far  that  be  Bhould 
ftbnBe,  for  his  own  private  gain,  that  power  which  you  con- 
ceded to  him  for  the  support  of  his  dignity:  for  I 
indeed  of  opinion,  especialiy  as  the  habits  to  which  I  allude 
have  had  such  a  tendency  to  excessive  lenity  and  to  a  courting 
of  popularity,  that  you  should  look  too  closely  into  every  bit 
of  meanness,  and  get  rid  of  every  one  guilty  of  it;  but  I 
think  that  you  should  trust  just  so  much  to  each  na  there  ib 
trustworthineas  ia  each.  And  of  these  men,  those  whom  the 
npubhc  itself  has  assigned  to  you  as  supporters  and  assistants 
in  the  discharge  of  the  public  business,  you  will  confine  to 
those  limits  which  I  have  already  laid  down. 

IV.  13.  But  as  to  those  wliom  you  have  selected  to  have 
about  you  as  your  domestic  companions,  or  your  ueLiiseary 
attendants,  and  who  arc  generally  termed  a  sort  of  court  of 
the  pnetor,  not  only  their  actions,  but  even  their  whole 
language,  must  bo  answered  for  by  us.  But  you  have  such 
people  about  you  as  you  can  easily  lovo  if  they  act  rightly, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  restrain,  if  they  show  too  little 
i^ard  for  your  character;  by  whom,  when  you  were  inex- 
perienced, your  owa  ingenuous  disposition  seems  likely  to  have 
been  deceived ;  for  the  more  virtuous  any  oue  is  himself,  the 
more  unwillingly  does  he  suspect  others  of  being  wicked ;  but 
now  this  third  year  of  office  should  display  the  same  integrity 
aa  those  preceding,  with  even  more  caution  and  diligence. 

13.  Let  your  ears  he  such  aa  are  thought  to  hear  openly 
■what  they  do  hear,  and  not  such  aa  those  into  which  anything 
may  be  whispered  falsely  and  hypocritically  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  Let  your  signet  ring  faa  not  like  a  piece  of  furniture, 
bnt  as  it  were  another  self;  not  the  agent  of  another  person's 
will,  but  the  witness  of  your  own.  Let  your  sei^eant'  be 
kept  in  that  station  in  which  our  ancestors  wished  him  to  be; 
who  bestowed  the  place  not  aa  a  lucrative  appointment,  but  bh 
one  of  labour  and  duty,  and  not  readily  to  any  but  their  own 
fi^edmen,  to  whom  they  gave  tbeir  orders,  indeed,  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  difFereat  from  that  in  which  they  gave  them  to 

'  The  Latin  is  acccninu,  wliich  was  the  name  of  a  jiublio  officer 
attacding  on  aeTBral  of  the  Roman  mBgiBtrfttes.  He  imciently  preraded 
the  uonaiU  who  had  not  the  faaEWB;  a  ciiatom  which,  hiLviiig  been 
long  cUsused,  waa  restored  b;  Ca^ear  the  verj  next  year.  Varro  de- 
rives this  title  froTa  acdeOj  becauaa  they  auumumed  the  people  to  tho 
uaeabUea. 
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their  slaves.  Let  your  lietor  be  the  officer,  not  of  his  own 
lenity,  but  of  yours;  and  let  your  fascea  and  azea  give  him 
greater  insigiiia  of  dignity  than  power.  Lastly,  let  it  be 
known  to  the  whole  province,  that  the  safety,  the  families, 
the  fame,  and  the  fortuaea  of  all  those  over,  whom  you. 
act  83  governor,  are  objects  of  the  dearest  interest  to  you. 
Moreover,  let  the  opinion  prevail,  that  you  will  be  dis- 
pleased, not  only  with  those  who  have  accepted  any  bribe, 
but  with  those  also  who  have  given  one,  if  you  discover  the 
fact.  Nor  indeed  will  aay  one  offer  a  bribe,  when  it  is  once 
clearly  ascertained,  that  nothing  ia  ever  obtained  from  you 
by  the  infliienoe  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  great  weight 
with  you. 

14.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  advice  of  mine  to  you  is  meant 
to  have  Bucb  aii  effect  as  to  make  you  too  harsh  or  suspicious 
towards  your  officers ;  for  if  there  he  among  them  any  oae 
who  during  two  years  has  never  fallen  under  any- suspicion  of 
avarice,  (as  I  hear  that  both  Cicsius  aud  Cheerippus  and 
Labeo  Imve  not,  aud  because  1  know  them,  I  believe  it;)  there 
is  nothing  that  I  should  not  think  might  be  moat  judiciously 
and  properly  committed  to  them,  and  to  whoever  else  is  of  the 
same  character;  but  if  there  be  any  one  in  whom  you  have 
detected  anything,  or  ia  whom  you  haTe  noticed  anything 
uniavourable,  trust  him  with  nothing ;  do  not  put  any  part  of 
your  own  character  in  his  power. 

V.  15.  But  in  the  province  itself,  if  yon  have  met  with 
any  one  who  has  entered  closely  into  friendship  with  you, 
and  who  was  previously  unknown  to  us,  take  great  caro 
how  fai"  you  ought  to  trust  such  a  oae;  not  but  that  there 
may  he  many  honest  men  among  the  provincials;  but  though 
we  may  entertain  this  hope,  it  ia  hazardous  to  judge  that  it  is 
so;  for  the  natural  character  of  each  individual  is  concealed 
under  numerous  wrappings  of  disguise,  and  shrouded,  as  it 
were,  under  veils;  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  whole  counte- 
nance are  often  false,  and  the  language  most  frequently  of  alL 
On  which  account,  how  are  you  to  find  out,  among  that 
class  of  men,  persons  who,  influenced  by  desire  for  mouey, 
can  yet  do  without  all  those  things  from  which  we  cannot 
Bepamte  ourselves,  and  who  will  love  you,  a  foreigner,  with 
all  their  heart,  and  not  pretend  to  do  ao  merely  for  tiieir  o 
advantage !     To  me  indeed  this  seems  a  consideration 
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iportancQ,  eepccinlly  if  those  Teiy  Eome  people  scarcely 
ever  profess  a  regard  for  any  private  individual,  but  do  eo 
at  all  times  for  every  governor ;  therefore,  if  of  this  class  you 
have  by  chance  met  with  any  one  really  more  attached  to 
yourself  than  to  the  opportunity,  (for  this  may  have  been 
possible,)  gladly  count  that  maa  in  the  list  of  your  friends; 
but  if  you  do  not  discover  Buch  a.  disposition,  there  ia  no 
sort  of  men  more  carefully  to  bo  guarded  against  in  respect  to 
intimacy;  because  they  are  acquainted  with  every  avenue 
of  corruption,  and  do  everything  for  the  sake  of  money,  aud 
have  no  notion  of  regard  for  the  character  of  a  man  with 
whom  they  are  not  going  to  live  permanently. 

16.  And  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  intimacies 
must  be  formed  with  strict  eare,  excepting  [those  with]  a 
very  few  men,  snch  aa  may  he  worthy  of  ancient  Greece;  so 
deceitful,  indeed,  are  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  fickle, 
and  through  long  slavery  inured  to  excessive  flattery;  the 
whole  body  of  whom  I  admit  ought  to  be  treated  with  libo- 
raJity,  and  all  the  niost  deserriug  of  them  admitted  to  hos- 
pitality and  iriendship;  hut  an  excessive  intimacy  with  them 
is  not  sufficiently  to  be  trusted,  for  they  do  not  dare  to  oppose 
our  inclinations,  and  are  envious,  not  only  of  oiu"  people,  but 
also  of  their  own  countrymen. 

VI.  17.  If  I  then  desire  to  be  so  cautious  and  diligent  in 
mattCTB  of  that  sort,  in  which  I  am  afraid  lest  I  may  appear 
even  somewhat  over-rigid ;  of  what  opinion  do  you  conceive 
me  to  be  with  respect  to  atavesi  whom  indeed  we  ought  to 
rule  strictly  everywhere,  and  moat  eBpecially  in  the  provinces. 
With  respect  to  this  clasa  of  persons,  many  rules  may  bo 
given,  but  this  is  the  shortest  of  ail,  and  one  which  may  the 
moat  easily  be  kept  in  memory,  that  they  are  to  behave 
themselves  in  your  Asiatic  progreseea,  as  they  would  if  you 
were  travelling  along  the  Appiaa  road,'^  and  that  they  are  not 
to  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  they  arrive  at 
Tralles  or  at  Formite,  But  if  among  your  slaves  there  should 
be  any  one  of  exemplary  fidelity,  let  Inm  be  employed  in  your 
domestic  and  private  afiiiirs;  hut  aa  to  matters  which  relate 
to  the  duties  of  your  command,  or  to  any  of  the  affairs  of  the 

'  The  Via  Appia,  or  Appian  roiid,  was  made  by  Appiua  CTaudiua 
Cbbcob  na  ceoaor,  about  412  A.O.e.,  from  Roma  to  CapaiL  At  a  later 
period  it  was  coutiaued  from  Capua  to  BruuduBiiua. 
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immonwealth,  let  him  have  no  concern  with  any  of  them: 
many  things  which  may  without  impropriety  be 
^trusted  to  faithfiil  slaves,  hut  which,  for  the  sake  of  aToid- 
ing  talk  and  censure,  must  not  be  entrusted  to  them. 

16.  But  thia  letter  of  mine,  I  know  not  bow,  has  run  into 

a  process  of  laying  down  precepts,  though  such  was  not  at 

first  my  intention.     For  why  sliould  I  give  precepts  to  one,. 

whom,  particularly  in  hnsiness  of  this  kind,  I  know  to  ba  not 

at  ull  inferior  in  prudence  to  myself,  and  in  practice  even 

superior?     But  still  if  my  authority  were  added  to  enforce 

itte  line  of  conduct  which  you  wore   already  pursuing,  I 

Jnght  that  such  line  of  conduct  would  be  more  agreeable 

yon.     Let  these  then  be  your  foundations  for  dignity  of 

iara^;ter;  first  of  all,  your  own  personal  integrity  and  mode- 

Ition;  neit,  self-respect  in  all  those  who  are  about  you; 

1,  also,  an  extremely  cautious  and  most  diligent  selection 

forming  intimacies,  both  with  meu  of  the  province,  and 

ith  Greeks ;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and  consistent 

icipline  in  your  househoid. 

19.  As  these  observances  are  honourable  in  our  private 
id  daily  habits,  they  must  of  necessity  appear  almost  divine 
immand,  amid  manners  so  depraved,  and  in 
province  which  is  suoh  a.  school  of  corruption.  Such  a 
and  such  a  discipline  can  maintatu  that  severity  in 
deciding  and  determining  on  measures,  which  you  have  dis- 
"  lyed  in  things  Scorn  which,  to  my  groat  joy,  we  experience 
enmity;  unless  perchance  you  fancy  that  I  am  moved 
e  complaints  of  I  know  not  what  fellow  called  Paconius, 
tn  pei-son  who  is  not  even  a.  Greek,  but  ratlier  a  Mysian  or 
Phrygian,  or  by  those  of  Tuscenius,  a  raving  fellow,  foul  in 
Lis  language,  out  of  whose  moat  impure  jaws  you  wrested  the 
prey  of  his  most  disgraceful  covetousnesa  witli  couBummate 

VIl.  20.  These  and  other  regulations,  fiall  of  strictness, 
lich  you  have  appointed  in  that  province,  we  could  not 
lily  maintain  without  the  moat  complete  integrity.  Let 
'"there  be  the  most  rigorous  severity,  therefore,  in  administer- 
iDg  the  law,  provided  that  it  be  never  varied  froni  favour, 
but  observed  with  uniformity.  But  still  it  is  of  little  benefit 
that  the  law  be  administered  witb  uniformity  and  oare  by 
youraelf,  unless  the  same  rule  of  conduct  be  also  observed 


by  those  to  whom  you  entrust  any  ehare  of  the  eame  duty. 
And  to  me,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  great  variety  of 
the  govenuneiit  of  Asia,  but  it  aeems  to  be  all 
Bapported,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  eipoaition  of  the  law; 
in  which,  above  all  other  things,  the  very  Hystem  of  knowledgo 
for  the  r^ulation  of  a  province  lies.  But  consistency  must 
bo  observed,  and  a  dignified  gravity,  which  can  resist,  not 
only  all  influence,  but  even  suspicion. 

21.  There  is  to  be  added  likewise  affability  in  listening  to 
others,  gentleness  in  pronouncing'  ones  decisions, and  diligence 
in  satislying  people,  and  in  discusRing  their  claims.  It  waa  by 
such  qualificatioaa  that  Cneiua  Octavius  lately  became  very 
popular,  as  it  was  under  him  that  the  lictor  first  had  nothing 
to  do,  the  sergeant  was  reduced  to  ailence,  and  every  one  who 
had  a  suit  before  Ii'th  Epoke  aa  ofl^en  and  aa  long  ae  he 
pleased.  In  which  particulars  he  might  perchance  be  looked 
upon  Rs  too  remiss,  if  this  very  remissness  had  not  been  the 
support  of  that  severity.  Sylla's  men  were  compelled  to  mnke 
restitutiou  of  the  things  which  they  had  taken  away  by 
™lence,  and  through  the  influence  of  fear;  and  those  who 
in  their  offices  had  given  unjuBt  decisions,  had,  when  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  private  individuida,  to  bow  beneath  similar 
law.  This  severity  of  hia  might  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tolerable, had  it  not  been  softened  by  many  Beaaonings  of 
humnnitj. 

22.  But  if  this  kind  of  lenity  is  agreeable  at  Rome,  where 
there  is  such  escessivo  arrogance,  such  immoderate  liberty, 
such  boundless  hcentiousaess  among  menj  and  besides  such 
a  number  of  m^istratea,  so  many  sources  of  help,  such  great 
power,  Buoh  absolute  authority  belonging  to  the  senate;  how 
attractive  surely  may  the  courtesy  of  a  pnetor  be  in  Asia,  in 
irtiich  such  a  multitude  of  citizens,  such  a  number  of  allies, 
BO  many  cities,  and  so  many  states,  look  to  the  nod  of  ono 
man ;  where  there  is  no  help,  no  power  of  making  complaints, 
aa  senate,  no  assembly  of  the  people!  It  is  therefore  the 
part  of  a  very  great  man,  and  of  one  who  is  both  moderate 
by  natural  disposition,  and  who  has  also  been  trained  by 
education,  and  by  the  study  of  the  moat  eiceUent  accompliah- 
meute,  to  conduct  himaelf,  when  invested  with  so  great 
power,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  authority  may  be 
wished  for  by  those  over  whom  he  is  ajipointed  go\etn.OT. 
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VIII.  23,  The  "Cyru-a"  of  Xeuophon  is  written  not  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  history,  but  to  exhibit  o  represeu- 
tatioa  of  a  just  government;  in  whose  character  the  greatest 
gravity  ia  united  by  that  philosopher  with  aingular  courtesy. 
These  books  our  own  countiyman,  the  illustriouB  Africnuus, 
waa  accustomed,  not  without  reason,  scarcely  ever  to  lay  out 
of  his  hand,  for  in  them  is  omitted  no  duty  belonging  to 
carefol  and  moderate  government;  and  if  he,  who  was  never 
to  become  a.  private  individual,  paid  such  attention  to  those 
precepts,  how  ought  they  to  bo  observed  by  those  to  whom 
authority  has  been  given  ou  condition  of  laying  it  down 
again,  and  given  them  too  by  those  laws  to  the  observance  of 
which  they  themselves  must  again  rotum? 

34.  To  me,  indeed,  everything  seems  necessary  to  be  re- 
ferred, by  those  who  rule  others,  to  this  principle,  that  those 
who  shall  bo  under  their  government  may  be  as  happy  as 
possible;  an  object  which  has  been  established  by  unvarying 
(amB,  and  the  renort  of  all  men,  as  being  of  primary  import- 
ance with  you,  and  as  having  been  so  from  the  commence- 
ment, since  you  first  arrived  in  Asia.  And  it  ia  the  duty, 
not  only  of  the  man  who  governs  allies  and  fellow-citizens, 
but  even  of  him  who  manages  slaves,  or  dumb  aninials,  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  comforts  and  advantage  of  those  beings 
over  whom  he  presides. 

25.  In  this  respect  I  find  it  agreed  by  all  men  that  the 
greatest  assiduity  is  exerted  by  you;  that  no  new  debt  is 
contracted  by  any  state,  and  that  many  cities  have  been  freed 
by  you  from  old,  great,  and  heavy  debt;  that  many  cities 
previously  in  ruins  and  almost  deserted,  among  which  I  may 
mention  one,  the  most  eminent  city  of  Ionia,  another,  the 
moat  eminent  city  of  Caria,  Somos  and  Hallcnmassus,  have 
beea  restored  by  you;  that  there  are  no  seditions  in  the 
towns,  no  discord;  that  provision  is  made  by  you  that  the 
different  states  shall  be  reguUted  by  the  counsels  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens;  that  depredations  in  Mysia  are 
stopped;  that  bloodshed  has  been  suppressed  in  many  places; 
that  peace  is  established  throughout  the  whole  province ;  that 
not  only  the  thefts  and  robberies  on  the  roads  and  in  tho 
fields,  but  the  more  numerous  and  greater  ones  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  temples,  are  brought  to  an  end  tliroughout  the 
country;  that  that  must  spiteful  minister  to  the  avarice  of 
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goyernors,  &lae  accasation,  has  bccii  repelled  ia  its  attacks 
the  fame  and  fortune  and  ease  of  the  wealthy;  that  the  es- 
penses  aud  tributes  levied  on  the  different  cities  are  borne 
vfith  equanimity  by  all  who  inhabit  the  territoriea  of  those 
cities;  that  acceBS  to  you  is  most  easy;  that  your  ears  are 
open  to  the  complainta  of  all  men ;  that  no  man's  poverty  or 
desolatenesa  ia  osoluded  by  you,  not  merely  from  access  to 
you  in  pubhc  and  on  the  tribunftl,  hut  even  from  your  house, 
and  your  private  chamber;  that,  in  short,  throughout  your 
whole  government,  there  is  nothing  severe,  nothing  cruel; 
but  that  everything  ia  fiiU  of  clemency,  and  gentleness,  and 
humanity, 

IX.  26.  Again,  how  great  a  benefit  is  it  on  your  port,  that 
you  have  delivered  Asia  from  that  iniquitous  and  heavy  tax 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  acdiles,^  though  at  the  expense  of 
great  enmity  to  us.  In  truth,  if  one  man  of  noble  birth 
makes  a  eomplaiut  openly  that  you,  by  issuing  an  edict  "  that 
money  should  not  bo  voted  for  the  games  at  Eome,"  caused 
him  a  loss  of  two  hundred  sestertia;  how  great  a  sum  of 
money  must  have  been  paid,  if,  as  had  become  the  custom, 
it  was  eiacted  in  the  name  of  all,  whoever  they  were,  that 
exhibited  games  at  Eomel  Although  we  checked  these  com- 
plunts  of  our  citizens  with  this  design,  (which  is  estolled  in 
Asia,  I  know  not  to  what  extent,  and  at  Bome  with  no  ordi- 
nary admiration,)  inasmuch  as  when  the  cities  had  voted  sums 
of  money  to  erect  a  temple  and  monument  in  our  honour, 
and  when  they  had  done  so  of  their  own  OKfa-eme  good-will, 
in  return  for  my  great  services,  aud  for  your  eiceaaive  kind- 
nesses, and  when  the  law  made  an  exception  in  our  favour  by 
name,  providing  that  "  it  might  be  permitted  to  receive  money 
for  a  temple  and  a  monumenti"  and  that  which  was  then 
given  was  not  likely  to  perish,  but  to  remain  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  temple,  so  as  to  appear  to  have  been  given, 
not  more  for  my  sake  than  that  of  the  Roman  people  and  tha 
inunorla!  gods ;  nevertheless  I  did  not  think  that  even  that,  in 
which  concurred  merit,  a  special  law,  and  the  good-will  of 
those  who  niado  it,  ought  to  be  accepted  by  me,  both  for 
7  the  lediles  hud  grown  to  ba 
:  aum  mentioned  in  the  test 
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other  reaaonSj  and  in  order  tliat  othere  to  whom  nothing  was 
due,  and  in  whoea  favour  no  permiasion  was  given,  might  bear 
the  matter  with  more  eqaaiamity. 

37.  Apply  youTBelf,  therefore,  with  all  your  heart  and  with 
oil  your  zeal  to  the  couree  of  conduct  which  you  have  hitherto 
pursued,  that  you  may  love,  and  iu  every  way  protect,  thoec 
whom  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome  have  committed  and 
entrusted  to  your  good  faith  and  power,  and  that  you  may 
tafce  thought  for  their  being  as  happy  as  poBsiblo.  But  if 
chance '  had  set  you  over  Africans,  or  Spamai'ds,  or  Gauls, 
aavage  and  barl)arous  nations,  it  would  still  have  become  your 
humanity  to  consult  their  advautage,  and  to  show  a  regard 
fbr  their  comfort  and  safety.  Since,  however,  we  govern  that 
race  of  mankind,  among  whom  not  only  humanity  itself  pre- 
vails, but  from  whom  it  is  even  thought  to  have  spread  to 
other  nations,  we  certainly  ought,  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  to  exhibit  it  to  those  from  whom  we  received  it. 

28.  For  I  shall  not  now  be  aahamed  to  assert  this,  (espe- 
cially amidst  such  a  course  of  life,  and  after  performing  such 
actions,  on  which  no  suspicion  of  indolence  or  levity  can  affix 
itself)  that  we  have  attained  those  successes  which  we  have 
achieved,  by  the  aid  of  those  studies  and  arts  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  ub  by  the  I'ecords  and  discipline  of 
Greece.  On  those  accounts,  besides  tliat  common  good  fe,ith 
■whicii  is  due  to  alJ  mankind,  we  also  appear  to  be  ill  aa 
especial  maimer  the  debtors  of  that  race  of  men,  so  that  we 
may  show  a  readiness  to  display  in  action  those  principles  in 
which  we  have  been  instructed  before  that  very  people  from 
which  we  have  learned  theni. 
'  X.  29.  And,  indeed,  tliat  chief  of  all  genius  and  learning, 
Plato,  thought  that  republics  would  then  at  last  become  happy, 
if  cither  learned  and  wise  men  began  to  govern  them,  or 
if  those  who  governed  them  devoted  all  their  attention  to 
learning  and  wisdom.  This  union  of  power  and  wisdom  he 
assuredly  thought  would  be  security  to  a  state ;  a  union 
which  may  have  at  some  time  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  whole 
republic,  but  which  has  certainly,  at  this  present  time, 
Cillen  to  that  province  of  yours;  so  that  he  might  have  the 
chief  power  in  it,  by  whom,  from  his  chUdhood,  the  moat 

'  The  Laiio  is  eon,  lot  The  differeat  Boman  magiBtF&tea  had  tiieir 
proTiaees  a^aigaed  to  IIieiq  hj  lot. 
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,  thorough      ^H 
I  fuldoH  to        ^* 


study  and  ttrae  has  been  bestowed  ou  acquiriog  a 
underataui^Dg  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

30.  Be  careful,  therefore,  that  this  year  which  ia  added  to 
yoor  labour  may  appear  at  the  Eame  time  to  have  been  added 
for  the  prosperity  of  Asia,  Since  Asia  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  her  efforts  to  detain  you  than  we  have  been  in  oiu-s 
to  recal  you,  take  care  that  our  regret  may  be  mitigated  hy 
the  gladness  of  the  province.  For  if  you  have  been  the  raoet 
diligent  of  al!  men  in  deserving  that  such  great  honours 
should  be  paid  to  you  as  I  know  not  whether  any  one  has 
received,  you  ought  to  eiert  far  greater  diligence  in  preserving 
those  honours. 

31,  I  have,  indeed,  written  to  you  before  what  I  think  of 
honours  of  that  kind.  I  have  always  thought  them,  if  they 
were  common,  worthless ;  if  they  were  appointed  for  some 
tenaponiry  occasion,  trifling;  but  if,  as  has  been  the  case 
now,  they  were  granted  to  your  merits,  I  thought  tluit 
much  eiertion  should  be  used  by  you  to  preserve  them. 
Since,  therefore,  you  reside  with  supreme  power  and  authority 
in  those  cities  in  which  you  see  your  virtues  con^ci'ated  and 
nuked  in  the  number  of  [those  of]  the  gods,  in  everything 
which  yon  shall  determine,  or  decree,  or  do,  you  wiU  recol- 
lect' what  you  owe  to  such  high  opinions  of  mankind,  such 
fevourable  judgment  concerning  you,  such  exalted  honours. 
This  resolution  will  be  of  such  influence,  that  you  will  consult 
the  welfare  of  all,  will  remedy  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
and  provide  for  their  safety,  and  that  you  will  wish  to  be  both 
called  and  thought  the  fother  of  Asia. 

XI.  32.  No  doubt  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  offer 
great  obstacles  to  your  desires  and  efforts.  But  if  n'e  oppose 
them,  we  shall  separate  both  from  ourselves  and  from  the 
repablic  an  order  of  men  which  deserves  well  of  ourselves  per- 
SMially,  and  which  is  by  our  means  attached  to  the  republic. 
Tet,  if  we  comply  with  their  wishes  in  everything,  we  shall  be 
allowing  those  persons  to  be  utterly  ruined,  not  only  whose 
safety,  but  whose  advantage,  we  are  bound  to  couault.  Tliis, 
if  we  would  form  a  correct  judgment,  is  the  one  difficulty 
which  pervades  yoiir  whole  government.  For  to  be  disin- 
terested, to  restrain  all  one's  desires,  to  keep  a  check  upon 
one's  people,  to  maintain  an  equitable  system  of  law,  to  show 
oneself  courteous  in  inquiring  into  matters  of  business,  and 
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affftble  m  listening  and  giving  access  to  people,  is  honourablo 
rether  thnu  difficult:  for  it  does  not  depend  on  any  Jaboiir, , 
but  rather  on  a  certain  inclination  and  willingness  of  mind. 

33.  How  great  distress  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  thft; 
fnnnera  causeB  the  allies,  we  have  learned  from  those  citizens' 
fif  our  own,  who  lately,  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the. 
harbour-dues  of  Italy,  complained  not  so  much  of  the  tax 
itself,  as  of  certain  wrongs  committed  by  the  tai-oollectora. , 
So  that  I  cannot  be  ignorant  what'of  happens  to  the  allies  ia 
remote  districts,  when  I  hear  the  complaints  of  my  owa 
countrymen  in  Italy.  That  you  abould  ao  conduct  yourself 
in  auch  circumstances,  as  both  to  satisfy  the  farmers,  (espe- 
cially if  they  made  an  unlucky  coutraet  for  the  revenues,)  and 
not  to  allow  the  allies  to  be  ruined,  appears  an  achievement 
worthy  of  some  dirine  virtue,  that  is,  of  your  own. 

_  And  in  the  first  place,  that  which  to  the  Greeks  is  a  moat 
bitter  consideration,  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  pay  taiea, 
ouglit  not  to  appear  so  bitter;  because,  without  auy  inter- 
ference of  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  while  they  lived^ 
under  their  own  laws,  they  were  themselves,  and  of  thein-'i 
selves,  in  the  same  condition;  and  they  have  uo  right  to- 
disdain  the  name  of  fiirmer,  as  they  themselves  could  not  pay 
the  tax  which  Sylla  had,  with  perfect  fairness,  levied  upon 
them,  without  a  (armer.  And  that,  in  exacting  the  taxes,  the 
Greek  farmers  are  not  mote  lenient  than  our  own,  may  be 
Beau  from  this  fact,  that  a  little  while  ago  the  Caunians,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  which  had  been  made  over 
to  the  Rhodiana  by  Sylla,  fled  to  the  senate  with  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  pay  tribute  to  us  rather  than  to  the  Rhodiana. 
Those,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  eiprcaa  auy  horror  of  the 
name  of  furmer,  who  have  always  been  bable  to  the  payment 
of  taiea;  nor  ought  those  who  by  themselves  could  not  pay 
tiie  taxes,  to  disdain  him ;  not  ought  those  to  object  to  him, 

I  Lave  actually  asked  for  his  appointment, 
k-  Let  Asia  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  uo  calamity 
~t  domestic  dissension,  would  have  been 
were  not  held  under  tlie  dominion 
that  dominiou  cau  by  no  means  be 
intentedly  purchase  fur  herself 
_^^__  a  certain  portion  of  her 
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XIL  35,  Aad,  if  they  Tvill  endure  thnt  clasa  of  men,  and 
the  BUme  of  larnier,  'with  patience,  other  grievances,  through 
your  wisdom  and  prudence,  may  possibly  appear  lighter  to 
them.  They  may,  in  making  contracts,  regard,  not  the  mere 
Censorian.  \aw,^  but  rather  the  convenience  of  transacting 
business,  aad  their  freedom  from  trouble.  You,  too,  may  do, 
what  you  have  already  done  admirably,  and  what  you  still 
are  doing,  namely,  to  take  frequent  occosious  to  mention  how 
great  worth  there  is  in  the  farmers,  and  how  much  we  owe  to 
that  order;  so  that,  laying  aside  anthority,  and  the  exertion 
of  power  and  of  the  faacea,  yon  may  bind  the  &rmerB  to  the 
Greeks  by  afiection  and  influence.  But  you  may  also  beg  of 
those  of  whom  you  have  deserved  estremely  well,  and  who 
indeed  owe  everything  to  you,  to  allow  us,  by  good-temper 
on  their  part,  to  secnrs  and  maintain  that  connesion  which 
already  exists  between  us  and  the  &rmera. 

36.  But  why  do  I  eihort  you  to  this  courae  of  conducf, 
which  you  can  not  only  pursue  of  your  own  accord  without 
directjons  from  any  one,  but  have  already  to  a  great  eitent 
practised  ?  For  highly  honourable  and  important  companies 
do  not  cease  to  address  their  thanks  to  us,  and  this  is  the 
more  acceptable  to  me,  because  the  Greeks  do  the  same. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  imite  in  good-will  those  things  which  in 
interests,  utility,  and  almost  in  their  very  nature,  are  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  But  I  have  written  what  is  written 
above,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  you,  (for  your 
wisdom  stands  in  need  of  no  instructions  from  any  one,)  but 
because,  while  thus  writing,  the  commemoration  of  your 
virtues  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  although  I  have  been  more 
prolix  in  this  letter  than  I  either  intended  or  expected  to  be, 

XIII.  37.  There  is  oao  thing  to  which  I  shall  not  cease 
to  exhort  you ;  nor  will  I  allow  your  praises  to  be  spoken,  as 
far  as  shall  be  in  my  power,  with  any  abatement;  for  all  who 
come  from  thcee  regions  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  your 
virtue,  integrity,  and  humanity,  as  to  make,  among  your 
great  praises,  proneness  to  anger  the  only  esception.     This 

'  The  terms  on  which  tlie  reveauea  of  the  proyinoes  ware  let  ware 
fixed  by  the  censors,  in  the  adioti  c&Ued  Ler/ci  Ckaioria;  but  those  nara 
■omatimeB  modified  to  raise  the  credit  or  popularity  of  the  pnblioana. 
In  theoBDHOcahip  of  Cato,  563  S-U.c,  the  aoDate  itaalf  intflrfered  to  iowec 
IB  wLioli  his  rigour  had  sought  to  impose. — LIT,  ixui.  U. 
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affable  in  listening  and  giving  access  to  people,  ia  honourable 
rather  thaa  difficult:  for  it  does  not  depend  on  any  labour, 
but  rather  on  a  certain  inolination  and  willingness  of  mind. 

33.  How  great  diatreas  tha  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the 
fitrmere  causes  the  allies,  we  have  learned  irom  those  citizens 

I,  who  lately,  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the 
hnrbour-duea  of  Italy,  complained  not  so  much  of  the  tas 
itself,  as  of  certain  wrongs  committed  by  the  tax-collectors. 
So  that  I  cannot  be  ignorant  what'of  happens  to  the  allies  in 
remote  districts,  when  I  hear  the  complaints  of  my  own 
countrymen  in  Italy.  That  you  should  so  conduct  yourself, 
in  such  circumstances,  aa  both  to  satisfy  the  farmers,  (espe- 
cially if  they  made  an  unlucky  contract  for  the  revenues,)  and 
not  to  allow  the  allies  to  be  ruined,  appears  an  achievement 
worthy  of  some  divine  virtue,  that  is,  of  your  own. 

And  in  the  first  place,  that  which  to  the  Greeks  is  a  most 
bitter  consideration,  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  pay  taxes, 
ought  not  to  appear  so  bitter;  because,  without  any  inter- 
ference of  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  while  they  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  they  were  themselves,  and  of  them- 
selves, in  the  same  condition ;  and  they  have  no  right  to 
disdain  the  name  of  farmer,  as  they  themselves  could  not  pay 
the  tas  which  Sylla  had,  with  perfect  fairness,  levied  upon 
them,  without  a  farmer.  And  that,  in  exacting  the  tases,  the 
Greek  formers  are  not  more  lenient  than  our  own,  may  be 
Been  fi-om  this  fact,  that  a  little  while  ago  the  Caunians,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  which  had  been  made  over 
to  the  Rhodians  by  Sylia,  fled  to  the  senate  with  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  jwty  tribute  to  ua  rather  than  to  the  Rhodiana. 
Those,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  express  any  horror  of  the 
name  of  fiirmer,  who  have  always  been  liable  to  the  payment 
of  taxes ;  nor  ought  those  who  by  themselves  could  not  pay 
the  taxes,  to  disdain  him;  nor  ought  those  to  object  to  him, 
who  have  actually  asked  for  his  appointment. 

34.  Let  Asia  at  the  sanae  time  recollect,  that  no  calamity 
of  foreign  war,  or  of  domestic  dissension,  woulil  have  been 
absent  from  her,  if  she  were  not  held  under  the  dominion 
of  this  country.  And  as  that  dominion  can  by  no  means  bo 
upheld  without  taxes,  let  her  contentedly  purchase  fur  herself 
perpetual  peace  and  tranq^uillity  with  a  certain  portion  of  her 
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XIL  35.  And,  if  they  will  endure  that  class  of  men, 
Jie  name  of  fanner,  with  patieuce,  other  grievances,  through 
your  wisdom  and  prudence,  may  possibly  appear  lighter  to 
them.  They  raay,  in  making  contracts,  regard,  not  the  mere 
Censorian  law,^  but  rather  the  convenience  of  transacting 
business,  and  their  freedom  from  trouble.  You,  too,  may  do, 
"what  yon  have  already  done  admirably,  and  what  you  still 
are  doing,  namely,  to  take  frequent  oocosions  to  mention  how 
great  worth  there  is  in  the  fftrmerB,and  bow  much  we  owe  to 
that  order;  so  that,  laying  aside  authority,  and  the  exertion 
of  power  and  of  the  fasces,  you  may  bind  the  farmers  to  the 
Greeks  by  affection  aod  infiuenoe.  But  you  may  also  beg  of 
those  of  whom  you  have  deserved  extremely  well,  and  who 
indeed  owe  everything  to  you,  to  allow  us,  fay  good-temper 
on  their  part,  to  secure  and  maintain  that  connexion  which 
alieady  exists  between  us  and  the  farmers. 

36.  But  why  do  I  exhort  you  to  this  couree  of  condnct, 
which  you  can  not  only  pursue  of  your  own  accord  without 
directions  from  any  one,  but  have  already  to  a  great  extent 
practised  )  For  highly  honourable  and  important  companies 
do  not  cease  to  address  their  thanks  to  us,  and  this  is  the 
mora  aoceptable  to  me,  because  the  Greeks  do  the  same. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  miite  in  good-wiil  those  things  which  in 
interests,  utility,  and  almost  in  their  very  nature,  are  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  But  I  have  written  what  is  written 
above,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  yon,  (for  your 
wisdom  stands  in  need  of  no  instructions  from  any  one,)  but 
because,  while  thus  writing,  the  commemoration  of  your 
virtues  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  although  I  have  been  more 
prolix  in  this  letter  than  I  either  intended  or  expected  to  be. 

XIII.  37.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  sh^  not  cease 
to  eJthort  you ;  nor  will  I  allow  yonr  praises  to  be  spoken,  as 
as  shall  be  in  my  power,  with  any  abatement;  for  all  who 

ne  from  those  regions  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  your 
virtue,  integrity,  and  humanity,  as  to  make,  among  your 
great  praises,  proneuess  to  anger  the  only  exception.     This 

The  terms  on  wbicli  tlie  reveDuaa  of  the  pravincea  were  let  were 
Ex«d  bj  the  censors,  is  ths  edicts  csUed  Leget  <UntoriiB;  but  these  nero 
Bometiroes  modiBed  to  raise  tho  orodit  or  populnrity  of  the  publionQa 
In  the  censerahip  of  Cflto,  668  j1.d.c.,  the  aeDate  itself  interfered  to  lower 
tha  tenna  which  hia  rigour  had  sought  to  impose. — Liv,  •"■•'"  41. 
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1.  bult,  even  in  ovix  private  and  daily  life,  appears  to  bs  that  of 
■a  imsteadj  aad  weak  mind;  but  nothing  is  bo  unseemly  as 
to  unite  tbe  aoerbity  of  natural  ill-temper  to  supreme  power. 
For  this  reason  I  will  not  now  proceed  to  set  before  you  the 
observations  which  are  commonly  made  on  passionateness, 
both  because  I  am  unwilling  to  bo  too  prolix,  and  because  you 
can  easily  learn  them  frooi  the  writings  of  Eoany  authors; 
but  that  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  letter,  I  mean  that  be, 
to  whom  it  is  written,  should  be  informed  of  matters  of  which 

,    he  is  ignorant,  I  think  that  I  ought  not  to  omit 

38.  Every  one  makes  us  almost  the  same  report,  that,  wheu 
ill-t«mper  does  not  affeot  you,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  your  behaviour ;  but  that,  when  any  one's  dishonesty 
or  pervcraeness  has  provoked  you,  you  become  so  excited  that 
your  natural  kindness  is  missed  by  every  one.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  BO  much  any  thirst  for  glory  as  mere  ciroum- 
Btances  and  fortune  that  have  brought  us  into  that  station  of 
life  in  whieh  we  are,  so  that  the  conversation  of  mankind 
respecting  us  will  be  incessant,  let  us,  as  far  as  we  can  pos- 
Bibly  achieve  and  succeed,  take  care  that  no  remarkable  vice 
may  be  said  to  have  heea  iu  us.  Nor  do  I  now  insist  upon 
that  which  is  perhaps  difBcult  in  every  disposition,  and  is 
certainly  so  at  our  time  of  life,  namely,  to  cbwige  tbe  temper, 
and  suddenly  to  pluck  out  whatever  is  deeply  implanted  iu 
the  character;  but  I  give  you  this  admonition,  that  if  you 
ouinot  wholly  avoid  this  habit,  because  your  mind  is  oocu- 

I  jued  by  anger  before  reason  can  prevent  it  from  being  so 
I  occupied,  you  should  still  prepare  yourself  beforehand,  and 
meditate  every  day  that  you  must  resist  this  proneness  to 
anger,  and  that,  when  it  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  your 
mind,  your  tongue  must  then  bo  most  oirefully  restrained ; 
for  this  appeare  to  me  at  timea  a  virtue  not  inferior  to  that 
of  never  being  angry,  For  the  latter  is  the  consequence, 
not  merely  of  gravity  of  temper,  but  sometimes  even  of 
dulness;  but  to  restrain  your  passion  and  lauguogo  when 
yon  are  provoked,  or  even  to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  your 
agitation  of  mind  and  indignation  under  control,  although  it 
be  not  a  proof  of  perfect  wisdom,  is  certainly  an  indication  of 
no  moderate  mental  power. 

39.  In  this  respect  men  report  that  you  have  already 
I  become  much  more  moderate  and   gentle.     No   estreraely 
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Tiolent  borsta  of  passion,  no  reproacheB,  no  insultd,  uro 
reported  to  ue;  &ulta  which  are  not  only  ioconaisteat  with, 
leoming  and  politcne^,  but  at  variance  with  authority  and 
d^ity:  for  if  our  imgcr  is  implacable,  it  is  estreme  rancour; 
bttt  if  easily  appeased,  it  ia  estreme  levity;  which,  however, 
in  a  choice  of  evils,  is  to  be  preferred  to  rancour. 

XIV.  40.  But  since  it  was  your  first  year  that  caused  the 
most  talk  on  this  subject  of  censure  (I  im^ne  because 
injustice,  and  avarice,  and  insolence  in  men  occurred  to  you 
contrary  to  your  anticipation,  and  on  that  account  appeared 
intolerable) ;  while  the  second  year  was  much  more  quiet, 
because  habit,  and  reason,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  my  letters 
also,  have  rendered  you  more  patient  and  gentle;  the  third 
year  ought  to  be  eo  corrected  tbat  no  one  may  be  able  to  find 
even  the  slightest  cause  for  ceasure  in  it 

41.  And  now,  on  this  topic,  I  apeak  to  you  not  with  es- 
hortation  and  precepts,  but  with  brotherly  entreaty,  beseech- 
ing  yon  to  devote  all  your  thought,  caro,  and  meditatiou 
to  secviring  the  praise  of  all  men  in  all  quaileis.  If  our 
rank  in  life  were  in  a  moderate  position  for  talk  and  dia- 
cnssion  about  na,  nothing  estra ordinary,  nothing  beyond  the 
common  conduct  of  other  men,  would  bo  required  of  you: 
but  DOW,  by  reason  of  the  splendour  and  importance  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  uniesB  we  secure  the 
bluest  poffiible  praise  from  that  province,  we  seem  scarcely 
in  a.  condition  to  escape  extreme  censure.  Such  is  our  posi- 
tion, that  while  all  good  men  look  with  favour  on  us,  they  at 
the  same  time  require  and  eipect  from  us  all  imaginable 
diligence  and  virtue ;  but  all  the  unprincipled,  because  we 
have  eugnged  in  everlasting  war  against  them,  seem  to  be 
CMitented  with  fie  very  smallest  pretext  for  censuring  us. 

42.  Since,  therefore,  a  theatre  of  such  a  kind,  that  of  all 
Ado,  has  been  presented  for  the  display  of  your  virtues — 
a  theatre  crowded  with  a  numerous  body  of  spectators,  most 
ample  in  size,  with  au  audience  of  most  cultivated  judgment; 
and  so  well  adapted  for  sound,  that  the  Bcuee  and  expressions 
of  the  actors  reach  even  t*j  Rome ;  strive,  I  entreat  you,  and 
labour,  not  only  to  appear  worthy  of  the  oircumstJuioeB  in 
vfaloh  yun  are  placed,  but  even  superior  to  them  by  your 
own  good  qualities. 

XV.  43.  Andsiuce,  among  the  different  offices  of  the  atata. 


chance  has  Bsaigned  to  mo  tbe  domestic  administration  of  thftf 
republic,  but  to  jou  a  provincial  government,  if  my  part  ii 
inferior  to  none,  take  care  that  yours  may  surpass  that  of  ' 
others.  At  the  same  time  reflect  that  we  are  uot  now 
labouring  for  a  reputation  as  yet  unattained,  and  only  ex- 
pected ;  but  that  wo  are  striving  for  the  preservation  of  one 
already  earned,  which  indeed  was  not  so  much  to  be  desired 
previously,  as  it  is  now  to  be  maintained  by  lis.  And  if  I 
could  have  any  interests  separate  from  yours,  I  should  desire 
for  myself  nothing  more  honourable  than  this  poaition  which 
has  been  already  acipired  by  me.  But  such  is  now  the  state 
of  af&irs,  that  unless  all  your  actions  and  expressions  in  that 
quarter  harmoniKO  with  my  conduct,  I  shall  think  that  I 
have  gained  nothing  by  such  toils  and  such  dangers  on  ray 
part,  in  all  of  which  you  were  a  sharer.  But  if  you  alone, 
above  all  others,  assisted  me  in  obtaining  a  most  honourable 
fame,  you  will  now  aaauredly  strive  beyond  all  others  that 
I  may  retain  it.  You  must  uot  regard  only  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  men  who  are  now  living,  but  also  of  those  wh»  i 
will  live  hereafter,  though  indeed  their  judgment  will  be  mor»  \ 
just,  as  being  free  &om  all  detraction  and  malevolence.  ' 

44.  Lastly,  you  ought  to  remember  this  too,  that  you  are 
not  seeking  glory  for  yourself  alone  j  though,  even  were  that 
the  case,  you  mould  not  neglect  it,  especially  when  you  had 
desired  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  your  name  by  the  most 
honourable  records ;  but  it  ia  also  to  be  shared  with  m^ 
and  to  be  liandod  down  to  our  children.  Ia  regard  to  i1^ 
therefore,  you  must  take  care  lest,  if  you  are  too  remiss, 
you  should  seem,  not  merely  to  have  man-iged  ill  for  yourself 
but  even  to  have  grudged  reputation  to  your  relations. 

XVI.  45,  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  this  view, 
that  my  words  may  seem  to  have  roused  you  when  asleep, 
but  rather  to  have  given  you  an  impulse  while  running ;  for 
you  will  always  give  all  men  cause,  as  you  have  done,  to 
praise  your  equity,  your  moderation,  your  strictness,  aod 
your  integrity.  But  from  the  singular  love  ■which  I  bear 
you,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  your  gloiy  possesses  me; 
although  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  Asia  ought  now  to  be 
as  well  known  to  you  as  his  own  private  house  is  to  every 
man,  and  when  such  great  experience  is  added  to  your  excel- 
lent natural  sense,  there  is  nothing  which  can  contribute  to 
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that  does       ^H 
ihortatioa       ^| 


glory  that  you  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate,  and 
not  present  itself  daily  to  your  mind  without  exhortation 
from  any  one.  But  I,  who,  while  I  read  your  letters,  think 
that  I  am.  listening  to  yon,  aiid  while  I  am  writing  to  you, 
think  that  I  am  converBiug  with  you,  am  consequently  most 
delighted  with  your  longest  letters,  and  am  myself  oftea 
somewhat  prolix  in  oddres^ng  you. 

4fi.  In  conclusion,  I  entreat  and  eshort  you,  that  as  good 
poets  and  careful  actors  are  accustomed  to  do,  so  you,  at 
the  end  and  termination  of  your  office  and  administration, 
should  be  especially  careful,  that  this  third  year  of  your 
command  may,  like  tbo  thii'd  act  of  a  play,'  appear  to  be 
tlic  most  highly-finiBhed  aud  ornate  of  the  whole.  This  you 
■will  do  most  easily  if  you  shall  imagine  that  I,  whom  you 
have  always  desired  to  please  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  am  always  present  with  you,  and  take  part  in  eveiy- 
thjng  which  you  shall  say  and  do. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  beg  yon  to  take  most  diligent 
care  of  your  health,  if  you  wish  me  and  all  your  friends  to  be 
well.     Farewell. 


LETTER  II. 


The  following  letter  waB  written  in  the  jear  after  LettBT  I.    Cmbbi"  hod 

begun  hia  conteata  with  the  ariatocratio  party;  and  hud  brought  in 

an  agrarian  law  aubatantiallj  tho  same  as  tljat  of  Rullua  :  proponing 

amon^  other  enactrntrnta,  to  plant  20,000  colotllata  in   the  public 

doraun  in  Campania;  and  the  appointniant  of  the  eommissionera 

to  fiuperiiit«nd  tbe  distributiona  of  tbaae  laoda  v/aa  to  be  Teatad 

in  Csaar  hioiaeliL     Cato  opposed  the  bill  in  the  eenate,  and  Cieaar 

ordered  hia  lictora  to  seize  hitn  and  carrj  him  to  prison,  thoagh 

he  was  iteterred  from  executing  thia  menace  by  the  indignation 

of  the  whole   Beaate.     His  colleagao  Bibuloa  waa  isaolute   in  hill 

oppoaition ;  but  when  ha  endeavoured  to  renjet  the  paadng  of  the 

meuure  in  the  comitia,  he  waa  thmwD  down  the  stepa  of  the  temple 

'  Wh?  does  Cicero  aa;  the  third  act,  vbich  in  the  middle  act  of  a 

play  !    Doea  he  mean  by  octi  tboao  three  ports  of  a,  play  to  which  the 

poeta  paid  ao  much  Btteotion,  the  proEcuu,  cpUatii,  and  ailailrBphe,  and 

on  the  laat  of  whicb  Uiey  beBtowed  the  utmoat  art  and  industry  to 

Becnra  the  applanae  of  the  audience!     He  baa  used  the  mme  cnm- 

pBriaan,  in  almost  the  eatae  words,  in  his  Cato,     If  this  eiplanation 

gatiafy  the  learned,  there  is  no  reaaon  why  we  should  read,  aa  haa  been 

proposed,  titremtu  or  WImiim,  contrary  to  tbo  old  copies,— jVafesTiina. 

Gcero  apeaka  aa  if  Quintoa  were  engaged  in  a  play  consisting  only  of 

three  acts ;  assigning  one  year  to  eocb  acL~i-V.  ISuSomann/ia, 
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.  i  broken,  and  he  liimaelf  mid 
ed,  Cxaar  now  releiiSBd  the  Eu'nierB 
I  from  some  of  the  conditluns  of  their 
e  diEBalieSed.  {See  pretseding  Letter.^ 
Ana  on  cne  motion  oi  r  aiimnE.  the  prOTmce  at  Ciaalpiae  Qaul  and 
IllTrioimi  was  uaigned  to  him  far  Gre  jeaze ;  to  which  TrBnBslpina 
Qaul  woa  niterwEtrda  added,  through  the  influence  of  Fompe;.  wha 
mairiad  Julia,  CcFKar'B  daughter.  Clodiua  waa  carrying  on  the  mea- 
Biire  of  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  openly  threatening 
Cicero  with  impeachment  The  consuls-elect  for  the  enauing  jear, 
68S  A.C.C..  were  Aulas  Oabinius,  and  L.  Ca]pumtuH  Piao,  vhoae 
daoghter  Csesar  had  jnst  married. 

Marcof  to  his  brother  Qui^us,  greeting. 
I.  1.  St4Tid3^  arrived  at  my  iiouse  oq  tho25th  of  October. 
His  arrival,  as  you  hail  written  that  you  should  be  torn  tw. 
pieces  by  your  people  while  he  was  away,  was  a  disngreeabls 
one  to  me.  But  as  it  put  abide  the  eipectatton  of  yourself- 
and  that  concourse  of  people  which  would  have  occurred,' 
if  be  had  departed  at  the  saiae  time  with  you,  and  had  not 
appeared  till  you  did  yourself,  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  hap- 
pened not  altogether  diaadvaiitageously;  for  the  talk  of  men 
13  now  exhausted,  and  expressions  of  this  kind  are  uttered 
by  many, 

'AAA.*  dtl  Tfrn^cfTa  fi^yap,'^ 

■which  I  am  glad  ia  accomplished  in  your  absence.  " 

2.  But  whereas  he  eeems  to  have  been  sent  by  you  fia" 
the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  in  my  opinion,  that  waa  not- 
at  all  neoeeatiry;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  never  was  sus- 
pected by  me;  nor,  in  what  I  wrote  to  you  about  him,  did 
I  write  on  my  own  judgment:  but  as  the  estimation  and  safety 
of  all  of  us  who  have  joined  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth depended  not  only  on  truth,  but  also  on  reputation,  I. 

'  A  freedman  of  Qnintua  Cicero,  and  on»  who  had  had  far  too  mudi 
influenas  over  him, 

Iha  linea  in  Homer,  Od.  ii.  613,  are— 

'AAA'  dei  Ti^a  ^Ura  fuyaif  Hal  KoAoir  iSiyfiij^ 

NSf  Si  li  iiir  oAl^oi  rt  Kal  oiriiiiri!  Kol  Sjcuiiis 
"OffloAfiou  n'  aAiHffW  istl  |U'  iia)iiiaaaTO  olva. 
Thus  trandatad  by  Pope : — 

I  deem'd  aome  godliie  giant  to  behold, 
Or  lofty  hero,  hauRhty,  brays,  and  bold  ; 
Not  this  woik  pigmy-wretch,  of  mean  destgn, 
Who  not  by  strength  subdued  me,  but  tiy  wine. 
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have  constantly  writtea  to  you.  the  reports  of  others,  and 
not  my  own  opinJouB.  How  common,  indeed,  and  how  nn- 
fevourable,  airci  reports  were,  Statiua  himself  learned  on  hia 
arrival ;  for  he  come  just  in  time  to  hear  the  compltuats  of 
certain  pergoos,  which  were  made  to  me  concerning  himself, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  eiperiencLng  that  the  convereation 
of  the  disaffected  broke  forth  especially  against  hia  name, 

3.  But  that  which  used  to  move  me  moat,  was  when  I 
heard  thut  he  had  greater  influence  with  you  than  the  gravity 
of  yoiu-  age,  or  the  prudence  requisite  for  such  a  command 
required;  (for  how  many  people  do  you  think  have  applied 
to  me  to  recommend  them  to  Statins)  how  many  things  do 
you  think  he  has  himself  made  known,  without  intending  it, 
in  cottversatiou  to  the  same  effect  1)  that  did  not  please  me; 
I  warned,  advised,  deterred  you.  In  such  proceediuga,  even, 
if  there  is  the  greatest  fidelity  is  him,  (as,  indeed,  I  fully 
believe,  since  such  is  your  opinion  of  him,)  yet  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  freedman  or  of  a  slave  having  bo  much 
influence  over  yon,  caa  contribute  nothing  to  your  dignity. 
Aud  you  may  be  assured,  (for  I  feel  bound  neither  to  say 
anything  without  reason,  nor  to  suppress  anything  througu 
policy,)  that  Statins  has  furnished  entire  matter  for  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  seek  to  disparage  you:  previously,  it 
oonld  only  have  been  understood  that  some  persons  were 
offended  with  your  severity;  but  since  he  has  been  emanci- 
pated, there  has  not  boon  wanting  to  those  who  were  oflended 
a  subject  on  which  they  might  enlarge. 

II.  4.  1  will  now  reply  to  those  letters  which  L.  Csesiua 
delivered  to  me,  (whom,  as  I  understand  that  such  is  your 
wish,  I  will  on  no  occasion  fail  to  support,)  one  of  which 
relates  to  Zeusia  of  Blandua,^  who,  you  write,  is  urgently 
recommended  by  me  to  you,  while  he  baa  most  unques- 
tionably murdered  his  motHer.  On  this  subject,  and  con- 
cerning this  whole  class  of  persons,  attend  to  a  few  words 
from  nie,  lest  yon  should,  perchance,  be  surprised  that  I  am 
become  so  solicitous  of  plesfing  the  Greeks.  As  I  perceived 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Greeks  had  too  much  weight, 
owing  to  the  natural  talent  of  that  nation  for  deceiving,  I 
sought  to  pacify,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  whomsoever 
I  heard  make  any  complaint  of  you.  In  the  first  placo,  1 
'  A  town  of  Pbiygitt. 
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soothed  the  people  of  Dionjaopolis,  who  were  moat  bitter 
enemies  of  mine;  and  their  cliief  man,  Hermippus,  I  wou 
over,  not  merely  by  talking  to  him,  but  by  admitting  liim 
to  intimacy.  I  received,  ivith  all  the  couiteay  and  friend- 
ship in  my  power,  Hephaestus  of  Apamea,  and  tliat  most 
contemptible  of  men,  Megaristua  of  Antandroa,  and  Nicios 
of  Smyrna,  and  all  the  despicable  fellowa  of  the  district,  eveu 
Nymphoa  of  Colophon.  All  this  I  did,  not  becanee  those 
men,  or  their  whole  nation,  gave  me  any  pleasure;  for  I  am 
thoroughly  weary  of  their  levity,  their  flattery,  and  their 
minda  that  regard  no  duty  but  merely  time-serving. 

6,  But,  to  return  to  Zeuiis,  when  he  repeated  the  very  samBf 
things  which  you  write,  about  a  oonverBation  hold  by  Marcus 
Cascellius  with  him,  I  objected  to  what  he  said,  and  odmittad 
the  man  to  my  intimacy.  But  I  know  not  what  strong 
desire  there  was  in  you,  when  you  say  that  you  wished,  since 
you  had  sewn  up  two  Mysians  in  a  sack  at  Smyrna,  to  give 
a  similar  example  of  your  severity  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  province,  and  therefore  desired  by  all  means  to  draw 
forth  Zeuxia, — who,  if  brought  before  the  tribunal,  ought 
perhaps  not  to  have  been  let  go ;  but  it  was  not  DeceBsaiy 
that  he  should  be  sought  out  and  enticed  by  blandishments,, 
aa  you  write,  before  the  court,  especially  being  a  man  of  suob 
a  character,  that  I  know  him,  ft'om  the  reports  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  every  day  move  and  more,  from  those  of  mat^ 
other  persons,  to  be  almost  of  greater  respectability  than  hi 
native  city. 

6.  But,  you  will  say,  I  am  partial  to  Greeks  only.  WhattJ 
did  I  not  pacify  Lucius  CsEcilius  by  every  means 
power?  and  what  a  man  ho  was  I  of  what  anger!  i 
prido  1  Whom,  indeed,  except  Tuscenius,  whose  case 
be  mended,  have  I  not  paciliedl  There  just  occurs  to 
Catieuus,  a  fickle  and  sordid  nfbn,  though  of  the  equestrian- 
order:  even  he  shall  be  staoothed  down.  That  you  wera 
somewhat  severe  to  his  father,  I  do  not  blame  you,  for  I  well 
know  that  you  acted  with  sufficient  reason.  But  what  need 
was  there  of  letters  of  such  a  character  as  you  sent  to  himl 
telling  him  that  he  was  of  hia  own  accord  erecting  a  cross  for 
himself,  from  which  you  had  already  taken  him  down;  and 
that  yon  would  now  take  care  that  he  should  be  burnt  nlive 
with  the  applause  of  the  whole  province.     Again,  what  did. 
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yoa  write  to  an  uuknowu  ftllo-w  called  CoiuB  Fnbius,  ffor 
Titus  CatienuB  carries  about  that  letter  too,)  telling  him  that 
it  was  reported  to  you  that  Liciuius,  the  kidnapper,  with  his 
young  chick  of  an  oitortioner,  is  esaoting  tribute  1  You 
then  ask  Fabius  to  bum  both  father  and  aon  alive  if  he  can, 
and  if  not,  to  send  them  to  you,  that  they  may  be  burnt  by 
judicial  seutenco.  These  Iett«ra,  sent  doubtless  in  joke  by 
you  to  Cftiua  Fabius,  if  indeed  they  are  yonra  at  all,  appear, 
when  they  are  read,  to  contain  a  barbarity  of  language  cal- 
culated to  excite  odium. 

7.  And  if  you  look  back  at  the  preccpte  contained  in  all 
my  letters,  you  will  see  that  there  ia  nothing  censured  by  me 
except  the  bitterness  of  your  language  and  your  pronenesa 
to  anger,  and  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  your  care- 
lesBneas  as  to  letters  sent  by  you.  If  in  these  laattera  my 
authority  had  had  a  little  more  influence  over  you  than  either 
your  own  natural  disposition,  which  is  eomewhat  too  hasty, 
or  a  certain  pleasure  which  you  find  in  pasBiouatenoss,  or  wit 
and  ihcetiousness  in  speaking,  there  would  really  be  nothing 
whatever  for  us  to  regret.  And  do  you  think  that  I  feel  only 
El  trifling  concern,  when  I  hear  in  what  estimation  Vergilius, 
and  your  neighbour  Cains  Octavius,  are  held!  for  if  you 
prefer  yourself  to  your  inland  neighbours,  the  Cilician  and 
the  Syrian,  you  do  something  very  great!  And  it  ia  a  bitter 
feeling,  that  while  those  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  are 
not  superior  to  you  in  innocence,  they  yet  surpass  you  in 
the  art  of  conciliating  good-will;  men  who  have  neyer  read 
either  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophoa  or  his  Agesilaus,  kings  from 
whom,  though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  no  one  ever  heard  a 
single  harsh  word.  But  how  much  good  I  have  done  in  recom- 
mending this  conduct  to  you  fi-oui  the  first,  I  am  not  unaware. 

III.  8.  Now  however  that  you  are  departing,  as  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  already  doing,  leare  behind  yuu,  I  entreat,  aa 
pleasant  a  recollection  of  yourself  as  possible.  You  have  an 
exceedingly  courteous  successor.  Your  other  qualities  will 
be  much  regretted  on  his  arrival.  In  sending  letters,  as  I 
have  often  written  to  yon,  jou  have  shown  yourself  too  easy. 
Put  out  of  the  way,  if  you  can,  all  that  are  unjust,  all  that 
are  of  an  imusual  character,  all  that  are  inconsistent  one  with 
another.  Statins  has  told  me  that  the  letters  written  to  you 
ire  often  brought,  and  read  by  him,  and  that,  if  they  are 


najust,  yon  ore  infonaed  o£  it ;  but  that,  before  he  came  to 
jou,  there  was  no  selection  of  your  lettei-e,  though  eince  that 
time  there  have  been  rolk  of  Beleoted  letters  which  commonly 
met  with  reprobatioa. 

9.  On  this  subject,  indeed,  I  do  not  give  you  any  advioa 
now,  for  it  ia  too  late,  and  you  must  be  aware  that  I  have 
giren  yon  much  advice,  in  various  ways,  and  with  great 
care.  Attend  to  that,  however,  which  I  bade  Theopompus 
tell  you,  when  I  was  reminded  of  the  circumstance  by  himself 
namely,  that  by  means  of  miiu  well  affected  to  you,  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  letters,  as  is  easy,  may  be  put  out  of  the  way : 
in  the  first  place,  those  which  are  unjust;  nert,  those  which 
are  contradictory;  then  those  written  in  an  absurd  and  un- 
usnal  manner;  and  lastly,  &11  that  are  insulting  to  any  one, 
I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  they 
are  stated  to  be,  and  if  they  have  escaped  observation  through 
the  pressure  of  your  business,  at  least  examine  them  now,  and 
get  rid  of  them.  I  have  read  a  letter  which  your  uomen- 
ciator  Syllii  was  said  to  have  written  himself,  a  ' 
cannot  be  approved;  I  have  read  some  very  angry  i 

10.  We  will  speak,  however,  of  the  letters  at  _ 
time.  For  while  1  had  hold  of  this  page,  Lucius  Flavlus  th» 
prffitor-etect  came  in  to  me,  a  mau  with  whom  I  am  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy.  He  told  me  that  you  had  sent  letters  to 
his  agents  which  appeared  to  me  most  unreasonable,  com- 
manding them  to  take  nothing  fixim  the  property  which  had 
belonged  to  Lucius  Octavi  us  Naso,  to  whom  Lucius  Flavins  is 
heir,  until  they  had  paid  a  sum  of  money  toOaiusFundanius; 
and  that  you  had  sent  also  to  the  people  of  Apollonia  not  to 
allow  any  portion  of  the  property  which  had  belonged  to 
Octavius  to  be  taken  aivay,  until  the  debt  due  to  Fundauiua 
vraa  paid.  These  things  do  not  seem  to  rae  to  be  probable, 
for  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  your  usual  prudence. 
That  the  heir  shall  take  none  of  the  property!  What  if  he 
demurs!  What  if  there  is  no  debt  at  all  owing!  What!  ia 
the  pnetor  accustomed  to  decide  that  there  is  a  debt  owing? 
What  I  (you  will  say)  shall  I  not  desire  to  serve  Fundaniua  t 
Am  I  not  his  firiendl  Am  I  not  moved  with  compassion 
him? — No  one  more  so,  but  in  some  cases  the  path  of 
of  such  a  character  that  there  is  no  room  for  favour. 
Flavins  told  me  that  it  was  so  expressed  in  that  letter  ■ 
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be  afSnned  to  be  yonrs.  thnt  you  would  either  give  the  people 
thanks  &a  your  friends,  or  bring  trouble  on  them  cis  enemies. 

11.  In  short,  he  was  greatly  concerned;  he  addressed 
vehenneDt  complaints  to  me  oa  ttie  aubject,  and  aitreatcd  me 
to  write  to  you  nitb  all  the  eameBtnesB  po^fale;  as  I  now 
do,  and  entreat  you  most  earnestly  again  and  again,  to  allow 
the  agents  of  Flavins  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  taking 
the  property,  and  to  write  nothing  to  the  people  of  Apollonia 
that  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Flavius,  and,  besides,  to  do 
everything  to  gratify  Flavius,  and  consequently  Porapey.  I 
should,  in  truth,  be  reluctant  to  appear  to  you  over  liberal, 
because  of  your  injustice  to  him;  but  I  entreat  you  to  leave 
of  your  own  accord  some  authority  and  some  record  of  a. 
decree  or  paper  in  your  own  hand-writing,  which  may  have 
a  &yoarable  bearing  on  the  business  and  cauBo  of  Flavius. 
For  the  man  being  at  the  some  time  one  who  pays  me  great 
req>ect,  while  he  ia  tenacious  of  his  own  rights  and  dignity, 
is  diBsatisSed  that  he  had  no  iufluence  with  you,  either  &om 
considerations  of  friendship  or  of  right.  And,  I  believe,  on 
sonie  occasion  or  other,  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  recommended 
Flavius'B  interest  to  you,  and  Flavius  had  written  to  you 
himeelf  on  the  subject,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  did  I.  I^  therefore, 
there  ia  any  one  thing  which  you  think,  you  ought  to  do  at 
my  request,  let  this  matter  be  that  one.  If  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  take  care,  strive,  and  ma?iiige,  that  Flavius 
may  feel  all  the  gratitude  possible  both  to  yuu  and  to  me.  I 
ask  this  of  you  with  such  earnestness  that  I  cannot  ask  any- 
thing with  greater  solicitude. 

IV.  12.  As  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  Hermias,  it 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  great  anuoyauce  to  me.  I  had 
written  you  a  letter,  by  no  means  in  a  brotherly  style,  which 
I  wrote  in  esoafisive  anger,  when  I  wna  provoked  by  a  com- 
munication from  Diodotus,  the  freedman  of  Lucullus,  stating^ 
what  I  had  heard  at  the  moment  about  the  agreement ;  and 
I  wished  to  recal  it.  This  letter,  written  in  aa  uu&aternal 
spirit,  you  ought  iu  ft  fraternal  spirit  to  forgive. 

13.  With  rrapeet  to  Censoriuus  and  Antouius,  Cassius 
and  ScBsvoIa,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  are,  as  yon 
write,  beloved  by  them.  Tlia  otljor  matters  in  that  letter 
were  of  a  graver  character  than  I  wished:  6p$ay  rav  ravr, 
and  axa^  Savoy. 
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Those  raattera  will  be  more  Berioua.  My  reproofs  were  full 
of  ftffeotion;  they  were  not  absolutely  of  co  importance,  but 
moderate  and  light.^  I  should  never  have  thought  you  de- 
serving of  the  Tery  elighteat  reprehension  in  anything,  while 
you  were  conducting  yourself  with  the  moHt  rigid  propriety, 
if  we  had  not  many  eaemieB.  Whatever  I  wrotfl  at  all  in 
the  tone  of  admonition  or  reproof,  I  WTote  from  the  aniiety 
of  my  caution,  in  which  I  etill  continue,  and  shall  continue, 
and  Bhall  not  cease  to  press  you  to  act  in  a  Bimilar  way. 

14.  Attalus  the  Iphemian  has  appUed  to  me  to  prevail  on 
jou  not  to  hinder  the  money  which  has  been  voted  for  the 
(rtatue  of  Quintns  Publicenua  from  being  levied;  and  I  do 
l»eg  this  of  you,  and  eihort.  yon  not  to  allow  the  honour  of 
an  of  such  a  character,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
to  bo  at  all  diminished  or  obstructed  by  your  means. 
In  the  next  place,  Llciuiua,  the  slave  of  jEsop  the  tragedian, 
my  great  friend,  with  whose  person  you  are  acquainted,  has 
fled;  he  was  at  Athens,  staying  with  Patro  the  Epicurean, 
OS  a  free  man :  from  thence  he  proceeded  into  Asia.  After- 
wards, a  man  called  Plato,  a  citizen  of  Sardis,  and  an  Epi- 
curean, who  is  accustomed  to  be  a  good  deal  at  Athens,  and 
who  was  at  Athens  at  the  time  when  Liciniua  went  thither, 
arrested  the  man,  when  he  subsequently  learned  from  j$isop's 
letters  that  he  was  a  runaway  slave,  and  deUvered  him  into 
custody  at  Ephesus ;  hut  whether  he  put  him  in  the  public 
prison,  or  in  the  private  house  of  correction,  I  could  not  welt 
understand  ftum  his  letter.  As  he  is  at  Ephesus,  I  should 
wish  you,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  search  for  the  man, 
and  use  all  your  diligence  to  bring  him  over  witb  you.  Do 
not  consider  of  what  value  he  is,  for  he  is  of  little  value 
who  has  now  proved  himself  worthless;  but  jEsop  is  So  con- 
cerned and  indignant  at  the  wickedness  and  audacity  of  the 
slave,  that  you  can  do  him  no  greater  favour  than  to  be  the 
means  of  his  recovering  him. 

V.  16.  Attend  now  to  what  you  are  most  desirous  to  hear. 

'  This  ia  rather  ohsoure.  Maoutjus  interprets  it,  that  tho  meiming 
of  the  Greek  quotationa  in  the  letter  which  Cicero  repented  of,  wna, 
— Let  ua  keep  tha  vessel  stroight  on  her  cMiuraa;  if  we  fail,  we 
can  die  but  once.  And  now  lie  Baya,  the  advice  which  1  am  giving 
vau  is  of  greater  canBequeuce  than  the  sffaira  which  impelled  me 
uae  that  Ungiiugs,  in  whiuh  despondency  was  nungled  wi<^ 
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The  republic  we  Lave  utterly  lost;  icBorauch,  lliat  Cato, 
n  young  roan  of  no  wisdotu,  but  Etiil  a  Eomaii  citizen  and 
a  Cato,  scarcely  escaped  with  his  life,  because,  when  he  was 
resolved  to  impeach  Gahiiiius  for  corruption,  and  the  prtctora 
would  not  grant  access  for  Bome  days,  or  give  him  any  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  thorn,  he  made  his  way  to  the  rostrum, 
and  called  Pompey  a  "  private  dictator."  Nothing  was  ever 
more  nearly  happening,  tbau  that  he  should  be  killed.  From 
this  circumstance  you  may  see  what  the  state  of  the  whole 
republic  must  be, 

16.  Still  men  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  to  my  own 
cause.^  They  make  profesaiona  of  adherence  to  me  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and  offer  themselves,  and  make  promiaes. 
In  truth,  I  am  in  the  greatest  hopes,  and  even  in  greater 
confidence.  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  the  upper-band.  I 
feel  confident  tbat  I  need  fear  no  misfortune  in  this  state  of 
afOiiis.  But  still  this  is  the  coudition  of  things.  If  Clodius 
tmpeacheB  me,  all  Italy  will  throng  arouud  me  to  secure  my 
coming  off  with  increased  glory;  but  if  be  attempts  to  carry 
hia  point  by  violence,  I  then  hope  that  we  shall  resist  him 
with  force,  not  only  through  the  efforts  of  our  friends,  but 
even  those  of  strangera.  All  men  promise  me  the  aid  trf 
themselves,  and  their  &iends,  and  freedmen,  and  slaves,  and 
even  of  their  money.  Our  ancient  band  of  worthies  glows 
with  zeal  and  love  for  me.  If  in  times  past  any  of  them 
have  been  at  all  alienated,  or  cool,  they  now,  from  hatred 
to  these  kiugs,^  unite  themselves  with  the  good  citizens. 
Pompey  promises  everything,  and  so  does  Ciesar;  whom  I 
trust  so  far  as  to  abate  nothing  of  my  own  preparation.  The 
of  the  people  elect  are  my  friends ;  tbo  consuls 
smselves  in  a  vety  iavourable  light.  I  find  the  praitors 
'excellent  friends,  and  most  energetic  citizens,  especially 
Nigidius,  Memmius,  and  Lentulus;  I  find  the 
Otliers^  also  good,  but  these  particularly  so.  Study  there- 
fore to  cherish  much  courage  and  good  hope.  Of  everything, 
however,  which  takes  place  from  day  to  day  I  will  keep  you 
oontiiiaally  informed. 

'  The  attBck  with  wMoh  Clodiufl  waa  tbreateaiDg  ^<"\. 
t  The     ■ 


'  There  were  eight  ptwtors  altogether. 
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LETTER  IIL 

This  letter  wa*  written  in  the  next  year,  686  i.i;.c.  Cfesar,  on  tho 
eipiratioQ  of  his  canBulehiii,  did  not  depart  at  once  foe  his  prarince, 
but  remuned  outside  the  oitj  with  his  legiona.  CIodiuH,  through  his 
infliieiioe,  obtajned  the  tribuneahip,  Kad  having  won  over  the  cunaulB 
by  hii  promiBBS,  began  a  set  of  reTalutionary  meannres  j  introducing 
a  hill  to  limit  tlie  power  of  the  oensora,  mid  another  to  rertore  tha 
oollegea  or  guilds  which  had  been  Buppresaed  a  few  yeare  before ;  and 
a.  tliird  to  Topml  the  Lex  -£lia  Fulia,  which  gave  the  conaule  a  power 
of  disBOlving  the  comitia  by  declaring  the  aiiBpicea  unfavourablB, 
Having  strengthened  bimeelf  by  tbeae  measures,  he  proceeded  in  hia 
-threatoned  attaok  upon  Cicero.  Cffaar  offered  him  one  of  his  Cnim- 
paniaji  commiaaionershipa  ob  a  means  of  withdrawing  in  honour  for 
a  while;  or  a  lieutenancy  in  Gaul  under  liiraself;  but  be  refused 
these  offajB,  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the  people  and  Pompey. 
When  be  found  them  likely  to  fail  bim,  he,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate  imd  knigbta,  put  on  black  garments,  as  a  dress  of  suppli- 
cation i  and  Cicero  tnade  personal  application  to  Fiso  for  bis  proteo- 
tioD.  At  last,  in  the  beginniiig  of  April,  by  the  advice  of  bis  friends, 
Cicero  withdrew  from  the  city,  taldng  an  image  of  Minerva,  and 
placing  it  in  the  temple  o!  Jupiter  Capitotinus  as  a  deposit;  sod 
this  letter  was  written  while  he  was  in  exile  at  ThessaloDioa, 

Marcus  to  Ids  brother  Quintics,  grteting, 
I,  1.  Ml  brother,  toy  brother,  my  brother,  were  yoa  afraid 
that,  under  the  influeaoe  of  Bome  angry  feeling,  I  had  sent  to 
you  elaveB  without  any  letters;  or  that  I  was  even  unwilling 
to  see  youl  I  angry  with  youl  How  could  I  have  been 
angry  with  you !  I  dare  say ;  for  yon,  I  auppose,  have  crushed 
■  me;  your  enemies,  your  unpopularity  has  ruined  me;  aud  it 
I  is  not  I  who  have  miserably  uadoue  you.  That  conBulship 
laiue,  BO  much  estollod,  has  torn  from  me  yon,  my 
children,  my  countjy,  my  fortunes ;  would  that  it  may  have 
takes  nothing  from  you  b\it  me  alone !  But  certainly,  on 
your  partj  everything  honourable,  agreeable,  has  befallen  me; 
from  me  there  arises  to  you  only  sorrow  for  my  ill-fortuae, 
fear  for  your  own,  regret,  grief,  and  aelitude.  Could  I  be  un- 
willing to  see  yon)  Nay,  rather  I  was  unwilling  to  be  seen 
fay  you.^  For  you  would  wot  have  seen  your  brother;  you 
'  QuintuB  was  juat  quitting  his  government  in  Asia,  and  returning  to 
Home,  where  Ma  encmiea  were  prepating  to  impeach  bim.  He  pro- 
posed to  come  ont  of  hi»  way  to  ThesaalgnioB,  to  eee  hia  brother ;  but 
Cicero  urged  bim  rather  to  hasten  to  Kome.  Me  says  to  Attious,  (Ep. 
ill  ]  D,)  that  it  wna  necessary  for  bis  brother  "  to  hasten  to  Rome  with 
all  speed,  leat  any  injury  should  be  done  to  Mm  in  his  abaonce."  .... 


TO  HIS  BBOTHEK  (jniNTUB.  Si 

TOold  not  have  seen  Lira  whom  you  bad  left,  him  whom  yoa 
b&d  known,  him  to  whom,  weeping,  you  had  hidden  Earewell, 
yoiuaelf  weepiug,  of  whom  you,  when  departing,  had  taken 
leave,  after  he  had  attended  you.  Bome  way  on  your  journey ; 
you  would  have  seen  not  even  a  trace  or  image  of  him,  but 
A  sort  of  effigy  of  a  breathing  corpse.  And  I  wish  that  you 
had  rather  seen  or  heard  that  I  was  dead;  I  wish  tliat  I  had 
left  you  surviving,  not  only  my  life,  but  ray  dignity. 

2.  But  I  call  all  the  gods  to  witnesB,  that  I  have  been  re- 
called from  death  by  this  single  expression  alone,  that  all  men 
declared  that  a  part  of  your  life  also  was  laid  up  in  my  life. 
I  have  therefore  erred  and  acted  wrongly;  for  if  I  had  died, 
my  death  of  itself  would  have  been  an  ample  proof  of  my  love 
and  affection  for  you ;  but  I  have  teen  the  cause,  that  though 
I  am  alive,  you  are  without  me,  and  that  while  I  am  alive, 
yon  are  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  others;  and  that  my 
voice  b  silent  above  all  in  our  domestic  dangers,  after  having 
often  been  a  protection  against  perils  which  did  not  at  all 
affect  ourselves.  For  aa  to  the  fact  of  slaves  having  come 
to  you  without  aay  letters,  since  you  see  it  did  not  happen 
tirough  anger,  the  cause  was  aeanredly  indolence,  and  an 
infinite  multitude  of  sorrows  and  miseries. 

3.  With  what  sorrow  do  you  think  that  these  very  words 
are  writtenJ  with  as  much  as  I  know  that  you  read  them. 
Can  I  ever  cease  to  think  of  you,  or  ever  think  of  you  without 
tears?  For  when  I  regret  your  absence,  is  it  a  brother  alone 
that  I  am  regrettingl  Nay,  T  rather  regret  one  who  is 
almost  a  contemporary  in  afiection;'   a  son  in  reverential 

**  TherEfore  I  preferred  tbat  be  should  hsEten  to  Rome,  instBod  of 
commg  to  cee  me ;  and  nt  the  bsjob  tiitie,  (for  1  will  teU  the  plain  truth, 
by  which  you  will  be  ahleto  see  the  grecdiBeB  of  m;  distress,)  I  could 
not  bring  mynuiid  to  see  him  who  is  no  greatly  nttiOcbed  to  me  in  each 
tronble ;  nor  to  axhibit  to  hiru  my  own  miaeiy  and  grief,  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  f ortuno ;  nor  could  I  endure  to  be  seen  by  him.  And  I 
fesTBd,  too,  what  no  doubt  would  hnve  beon  the  rase,  that  ho  would  not 
be  able  to  tear  himself  from  me."  This  letter  to  Atticus  hoara  the  eomo 
dote  aa  Hie  one  in  the  text  to  Quintua. 

'  Saacitttte  prope  aijualem.  Cicero's  meaning  <if  the  text  be  na 
CSoara  wrote  it)  seems  to  be,  that  hie  bruther  is  almost  his  equal,  not 
meraljr  in  length  of  life,  but  in  length  of  affection.  Marcus  has  loved 
'  u  longer  than  Quintug  haa  lored  Mnrcne,  becanee  Marcus  lured 
»  in  bia  infancy  before  Qaintus  coold  return  his  lore.  In  saying 
S  Iiave  come  doubt  whether  I  am  giving  the  right  sensa  to  evUuiT 


I 


a  father  in  wisdom.  What  has  ever  bcea  agreeable 
to  me  without  you,  or  to  you  without  mcl  Why  need  I  add, 
that  Bt  the  same  time  I  regret  the  absence  of  my  daughter) 
A  maiden  of  what  affection,  -nhat  modesty,  what  ability !  tlie 
image  of  my  own  countenance  and  coaverBation  and  dispoai- 
tion.  Why  need  I  add,  that  I  regret  also  my  son,  that  moat 
graceful  youth,  and  moat  dearly  loved  by  me !  whom  I,  like 
a  crue]  aud  hard-hearted  man,  dismissed  firom  my  embrace^ 
a  youth  of  greater  wisdom  than  I  could  have  wished;  for  the 
unhappy  boy  had  sense  to  feel  what  was  going  on.  Why  too 
should  I  speak  of  your  son,  your  omi  image,  whom  my  boy 
Cicero  both  loved  as  a  brother  and  respected  even  as  an  elder 
brother]  Why  should  I  observe  that  I  did  not  permit  tliat 
moat  miaerable  woman,  my  moat  faithful  wife,  to  attend  me 
in  my  eailc,  in  order  that  there  might  be  socoe  one  to  protect 
the  relics  left  from  our  common  calamity,  our  common 
children  1 

4.  But  still,  I  did  write  you  a  letter,  in  Buch  a  way  as 
I  could,  and  gave  it  to  Fhilogonus  your  freedman,  aud  I 
imagine  that  it  was  Bubsequently  delivered  to  you;  in  which 
I  continued  to  eihort  and  entreat  you,  a,s  your  slaves  told 
you  in  the  verbal  meaaage  which  they  gave  you  from  me,  to 
go  straight  to  Rome,  and  to  go  with  speed.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wished  you  to  be  there  to  protect  yourself,  in  casa 
there  were  still  any  enemies  of  ours  whose  cruelty  was  not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  me;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  dreaded  tho  lamentations  which  must 
have  broken  out  at  our  meeting,  and  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured your  departure;  I  feared  too  that  very  thing  which 
you  mention  in  your  letter,  that  you  would  not  have  bi 
able  to  tear  yourself  Irom  me.  For  these  reasona,  thia  gr 
misfortune  of  not  seeing  you;  at  all,  than  which  it  does  lu 

luaviCat  or  aqualii.  But  wa  can  hardly  taka  aqaaUa  in  t 
"  equal,"  far  Cicero  Tpould  havo  offered  poor  praise  to  Ilia  brother  if  im 
bad  Baid  to  him,  "  Tou  are  cdnKist  mf  equal  in  taamtat."  "  Suavitos," 
Ea;a  Maleepiua,  "est  inter  amicoa."  But  tbe  souudnees  of  the  text  is 
eitremelji  doubtful.  Tbe  old  editions  have  iuamlaU  profe  aqvaitm, 
prope  fratrtnt;  the  modem  edilocg  omit  propa  fratrcm.  Lambinua 
■would  read  luavitatefralrmt,  Btate  prope  fffuutem,  which  Qruter  calla 
a  frigid  emecdEitioD,  but  wiuch  would  materially  Improve  the  passago. 
^loit,  however,  is  by  no  nmang  nacaBaary;  for,  if  it  ware  omitted. 
a^aolii  would  Btill  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  equal  in  a%e." 


!rO  HIS  BUDTHGn  QUINrUS. 

Mem  possible  for  any  more  painful  and  bitter  grief  to  havo 
befollet]  affectionate  and  devoted  brothers,  was  loss  bitter  and 
lets  distressing  tiiau  our  meeting  and  our  separatioa  'would 
have  beeu. 

fi.  Now,  if  you  can,  do  what  I,  who  have  always  appeared 
to  you  to  bo  a  man  of  fortitude,  cannot;  raise  and  stroBgthea 
yourself  if  there  is  any  conteKt  to  be  encountered.  I  hope, 
if  my  hope  has  any  weight,  that  your  own  integrity,  and  the 
affection  which  the  city  bears  you,  and  even  pity  for  me,  will 
bring  you  some  protection.  But  if  you  find  yourself  free 
from  that  danger,  you  will  do,  I  am  sure,  anything  which, 
yon  ahall  think  poBsible  to  be  done  in  my  behalf.  On  this 
subject  many  of  my  friends  write  me  many  letters,  and  show 
that  they  still  entertain  hopes ;  bnt  I  myself  do  not  see  clearly 
vrhat  to  hope,  as  my  enemies  have  very  great  power;  and  of 
my  friends,  some  have  deserted  me,  and  some  havo  even 
betrayed  me,  as  they  fear  perhaps  in  my  return  a  reproof  to 
their  own  wickedness.  But  what  is  the  real  position  of  affairs 
in  that  respect,  I  should  wish  you  to  exacnine  thoroughly, 
and  to  let  me  know,  for  myself,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  if  you  shall  see  that  there  is  danger  to  ba 
met,  I  wii!  continue  to  live ;  longer  than  that  I  cannot  exist : 
for  no  prudence  and  no  learning  has  power  enough  to  endure 
Euofa  a  weight  of  sorrow. 

6.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  more  honourable  and 
a  more  useful  opportunity  of  dying,  but  I  not  only  let  that 
slip,  but  many  other  things  too;  but,  if  I  chose  to  waste 
time  in  lamenting  what  is  past,  I  should  be  doing  nothing 
but  increasing  your  sorrow,  and  eshibiting  my  own  folly. 
What,  however,  neither  ought  to  be  done  nor  can  be  done, 
is  for  me  to  remain  in  so  miserable  and  dishonourable  an  ex- 
istence as  this  any  longer  thau  the  chance  of  an  opportunity 
of  serving  you  or  any  well-grounded  hope  shall  require  ;  bo 
that  I,  who  was  formerly  most  happy  in  my  brother,  in  my 
children,  my  wife,  my  resources,  and  even  in  respect  of  riches,^ 
and  in  dignity,  authority,  repute,  and  favour,  not  inferior 
to  the  greatest  mea  who  have  ever  existed,  now,  in  these 
cruabed  and  ruined  circumstances,  am  no  longer  able  even  to 
lament  myself  and  my  friends. 

'  Gtnere  ipyt  jJteuniir.  Paul  Miuiutiafl  would  read,  geiKrc  ipto- 
ptcanid. 


OIOGBOB  tiETITEKa 

7.  Why,  therefore,  have  you  written,  to  me  Rboul  any  bills 
of  ejcbanget  As  if  your  resouroes  did  not  now  support  mo, 
ju  which  very  matter,  miserable  that  I  am,  I  both  ace  and 
feel  how  great  an  error  I  have  committed :  while  you  have 
to  Bfttisfy  those  in  whose  debt  you  are,  out  of  your  own 
means  and  those  of  youi-  son,  I  have  squandered  to  no  piu-- 
ipose  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  in  your  name.  But 
still,  the  eum  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letters  hna  beeo, 
paid  to  Mark  Antony,  and  the  same  amount  to  Csapio.  And 
what  I  have  with  rae  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  objects  which 
I  have  in  view  ;  for  whether  I  am  restored,  or  whether  I  am 
forced  to  abandon  all  hope,  I  want  nothing  more  here ;  and 
RH  for  you,  if  perchance  any  annoyance  should  arise,  I  advise 
you  to  apply  to  Crassus  and  to  Calidius. 

8.  How  much  trust  may  be  placed  in  HorteuBiuB  I  do  not 
know.  He  treated  me  with  the  greatest  poaeible  dishonesty 
and  treachery,  though  with  the  greatest  pretences  of  affection, 
and  with  unremitting  attention  day  after  day,  Arrins  being 
also  in  league  with  him;  and  it  was  from  being  deceived  by 
their  advice,  and  promises,  and  rccomraendations,  that  I  fell 
into  this  misfortune.  But  you  will  take  no  notice  of  this, 
that  they  may  not  injure  you ;  only  be  on  your  guard  on 
this  point,  (and  with  this  view  I  would  have  you  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Hortensins  hiraaelf  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  PoraponiuB,)'^  that  that  verso^  which  was  quoted 
agMnst  you  with  reference  to  the  Aurolian  law,  when  yoa 
were  a  candidate  for  the  cedileship,  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  false  witness.  For  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  so  much 
afraid  of  as  that,  when  men  find  out  how  ninch  pity  for  me, 
your  prayers,  and  a  regard  for  your  safety,  is  likely  to  escite, 
they  will  oppose  you  with  greater  violence, 

9.  I  believe  that  Messala  is  well  affected  towards  you;  and 
I  think  that  even  Pompey  pretends  to  be  so ;  but  I  wish  that 
you  may  have  no  occasion  to  experience  this.  And  I  would 
pray  to  the  gods  that  you  might  not,  if  they  had  not  given 

'  Titua  Pompomus  AttieuB. 

'  Ciearo  was  afraid,  I  imagme,  that  his  brother  QnintuB  might  be 
aacBBed  of  bribeiy,  becauBO.  when  he  wis  a  cnndidate  iat  the  lediliwhip. 
La  bad  given  aviaj  moaey  contrary  to  the  laive  ;  on  wbidh  occaeion  gome 
Terse  had  been  quoted  about  ^'"1  in  refarenoe  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
touching  upon  bnbery.  We  may  auppoae  that  by  the  Aurnliaa  hiw 
some provisiimB  were  made  regarding  bribery. — Pavl  Uaivaliixs. 
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ray  that  thej     ■ 
ich  have  falleu     f 


up  attending  to  my  prayere.     But  still,  I  do  pray  I 

may  be  eoutont  witii  the  infinite  misfortunea  which  ' 

upon  me;  in  ■which,  however,  there  is  not  only  no  dishonour 

fii)m  wickedness,  but  my  whole  sorrow  is  that  most  Bevera 

punishments  are  inflicted  upon  the  most  Tirtnoua  actions. 

10.  Why,  inybrother,needI  recommend  to  you  my  daughter 
and  yours,  and  my  little  Cicero  I  One  of  my  sorrows  is  that 
their  orphaned  state  %viU  cause  you  no  less  grief  than  it 
causes  me.  But,  as  long  ae  you  are  safe,  they  will  not  ba 
oipbaOB.  As  to  the  rest,  bo  may  some  safety  bo  granted  me, 
and  an  opportunity  of  dying  in  my  native  land,  an  tears 
KuSSsr  me  to  write  no  more,  I  would  have  you  also  take 
care  of  Terentia,  and  write  me  an  answer  with  a  fiill  account 
of  everything.  Keep  up  your  courage  as  far  as  the  natura 
of  circumBtanceB  will  allow. 

Dated  on  the  13th  of  June  at  Tliessalonica. 


P 


LETTER  IV. 

Marcue  to  his  brother  Qitintuf,  greeting. 


1. 1 KBTKEAT  you,  TOy  brother,  if  you  and  all  my  friends  are 
involved  in  my  individual  niiu,  do  not  attribute  it  to  any 
dishonesty  or  evil-doing  of  mine,  but  rather  to  my  impru- 
dence and  ill-fortune.  There  ia  no  error  on  my  part,  escepfc 
that  I  have  believed  those  men,  by  whom  I  thouglit  it  would 
be  impious  for  me  to  be  deceived,  or  even  for  whose  very 
intereata  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous.  But 
every  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends — every  oue  most 
nearly  connected  with  me,  and  moat  dear  to  me,  either 
feared  for  himself  or  envied  me ;  and  so,  wretched  that  I 
■was,  I  had  nothing  but  the  good  iaith  of  my  friende.  •  •  • 
My  own  prudence  was  at  faidt. 

2.  But  if  your  own  innocence,  and  the  pity  which  mon  feel, 
sufficiently  protect  you  sit  this  moment  from  annoyance,  you 
no  doubt  see  clearly  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  safety  left 
fin:  me.  For  Pomponiua  and  Sestiiis,  and  my  friend  Piso, 
have  hilierto  detained  me  at  Thesaalonica,  as  they  prevented. 
loe  from  departini;  to  a  greater  liiatance  from  tlie  cVtg,  *i'c^ 


account  of  I  know  not  what  changes;  but  I  looked  for  somS 
reaiilt,  more  because   of  their  lettera,  thiin  from  any  well- 
founded  hope  of  my  ovm.     For  what  could  I  hope,  with  my  ' 
enemy  in  ftill  power,  under  the  rule  of  my  detractore,  with 
my  fnenda  faithless,  and  numbers  envious  of  me  1 

3.  Of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  people,'  Sestius  indeed  is  full 
of  wishes  to  serve  me,  and  so,  as  I  hope,  are  Curius,  Milo, 
Fadiua,  andFabrioius;  though  Clodius  is  most  bitter  against 
a  man  who,  even  when  out  of  office,  will  be  able  to  eiert  the 
same  power  to  stir  up  the  assembly :  and  then,  some  one 
will  also  ha  prepared  to  interpose  his  veto. 

4.  These  things  were  not  Bet  before  me  when  I  was  leaving 
the  city,  but  I  was  constantly  told  that  I  should  be  brought 
back  in  three  days  with  the  greatest  honour.  How  did  you 
act  then?  you  will  ask  me.  —  How?  Many  things  came 
together  to  disturb  my  mind;  the  sudden  defection  of 
Pompey,  the  alienation  of  the  consuls,  also  that  of  the 
prtetors,  the  fears  of  the  farmers  ef  the  public  revenues,  the 
dread  of  civil  war.  The  tears  of  my  friends  prevented  me 
from  going  forth  to  encounter  death;  a  course  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  best  suited  to  my  honour,  and  the 
best  calculated  to  afford  me  a  refuge  from  my  intolerable 
miseries.  But  on  this  subject  I  wrote  to  you  in  that  letter 
which  I  gave  to  Pliaetlion.  Now,  since  you  too  are  sunk 
down  into  such  grief  and  perplexity  as  no  one  else  ever 
suffered,  if  the  pity  of  men  can  afford  any  relief  in  oor 
common  calamity,  you  will  certainly  gain  an  incredible 
advantage ;  hnt  if  we  are  utterly  ruined  (alas,  me !)  then 
I  shail  have  been  the  destruction  of  all  my  friends,  to  whom. 
I  was  previously  no  disgrace. 

5.  But  do  yon,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  examine  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  it 
thoroughly,  and  write  me  the  exact  truth,  as  the  state  of  the 
time  with  reference  to  me,  and  not  as  your  affection  for  me, 
dictates.  I  will  cling  to  life  as  long  as  I  shall  think  that  it 
is  for  your  advantage,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  any 
hope;  you  will  know  Sestiua,  who  is  most  friendly  to  me; 
and  I  imagine  you  will  wish,  for  your  own  sake,  to  know 

'  The  election  of  tribunes  took  place  in  the  miJdle  of  .lulj,  and  this 
letter  waa  npparBntly  written  aooa  oTterwardB,  ia  the  eamo  year  be  the 
preceding  one. 


TO  HIS  BROTHEB  QUINTUS.  3? 

Lentulns,  who  is  going  to  be  consul;  although  facts  are  more 
stubborn  things  than  words.  You  will  see  fully  what  is 
required,  and  what  is  the  state  of  affairs ;  if  no  one  shall  despise 
your  solitary  condition  and  our  common  distress,  something 
will  be  able  to  be  effected  by  you,  or  else  not  by  any  means. 
But  if  your  enemies  begin  to  attack  you,  do  not  be  idle; 
for  against  me  they  will  not  proceed  with  swords,  but  with 
lawHsuits.  However,  I  trust  that  there  may  be  nothing  of 
this.  I  entreat  you  to  write  me  full  information  of  every- 
thing; and  to  think,  if  you  please,  that  there  is  in  me  less 
courage  or  wisdom  than  before,  but  not  less  love  and  affection 
for  you. 


CICEBOS   LEITEIW 


BOOK    II. 


LETTER  I. 


¥ 

I  'X'lua  letter  mu  written  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  61  .       .      . 

Bhip  of  LcntuliiB  Spintber  and  Metellus  Nepoa.  Cieero  had  neve, 
been  formallj  banisheil ;  for  though  Clodiufl  had  prevailed  to  inter- 
dict hinj  from  Sre  and  water,  be  yet  did  not  propose  any  vote  that 
he  should  be  banished,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  have  bis  name  removed 
from  the  roll  of  the  Benate.  He  did  indeed  destroy  his  house,  and 
dedicate  the  site  to  the  (joddesa  Liberty ;  and  the  conaulB  seized 
hia  Tinoulttn  villa;  but  atill  no  legal  sentence  had  ever  been  pro- 
nounced against  Mm.  At  the  end  of  the  year  696,  when  hia  enemy 
Piso,  the  Tate  consul,  was  coming  to  Macedonia,  nhich  had  beefi 
allotted  to  him  as  his  province,  Cicero  moved  to  Djrrhachlum,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  Italy,  where  hia  brother,  oad  Pomponius  Attieas 
(mentioned  In  the  laat  letter),  were  milking  great  exertions  to  render 
the  people  favourable  to  bis  return.  Pompey  had  become  alienated 
from  Clodius  by  hie  violence  and  Insolence;  and  LenCulus,  one  of 
the  consuls,  wa<  wholly  devoted  to  Cicero.  The  consuls  formally 
proposed  that  Cicero  shoold  be  in*-itad  to  return.  One  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Sen'anus,  prevented  the  formal  adoption  of  any  such  measure 
for  a  time ;  but  in  August  it  was  carried,  and  in  September  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  rec^elved  vntb  acclamations.  He 
immediately  began  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  Pompey,  by  "pro- 
posing his  appointment  to  an  extraordinary  commisBion  for  supplying 
the  city,  which  was  iu  great  distress  from  scarcity  ;  and  'he  hmiBelf 
accepted  a  subordinate  conmuasi  ooership.  The  site  of  his  bouse  on 
the  Palatine  bill  was  restored  to  him,  it  being  declared  to  have  been 
illegally  and  informally  consecrated  ;  and  a  sum  of  money  wim  voted 
to  him  to  recompense  him  for  hia  other  losses,  though  Cicero  wajs 
net  at  bU  satisGed  with  the  amount  of  compensation.  The  consuls- 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Lentulus  MaroelUnus,  and  Marcius 

I  PhilippuB. 

I  MarcriB  to  hU  brother  QuitUus,  greeting. 

1.  The  letter  which  you  read  I  had  written  in  the  morning, 
but  Liciaius  acted  with  kind  consideration  ia  coming  to  me 
in  the  evening  as  soon  as  the  senate  was  adjourned,  in  order 
that,  if  I  chose,  I  might  write  you  an  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place.     The  senate  waa  more  numerous  than  we 
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Lad  thought  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  month 
December,  close  upon  the  festival  days.^  Of  the  men  of 
consular  dignity,  we  were  there  ouraelves,  and  the  two 
suls-elect ;  and  Publiua  Serviliua,  and  Marcus  LuuuUub,  and 
Lepidus,  and  Volcattus,  and  Glabrio,  prsetora.  We  certainly 
were  a  very  numerous  assembly,  in  all  about  two  hundred. 
Lupus  had  excited  our  expectations;  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Campaoian  land  with  sufficient  accuracy.  He 
was  listened  to  with  profound  sjlence.  You  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  subject  He  did  not  pass  over  a  single  one  of  our 
actions.  Some  sharp  things  were  said  against  Cains  Cojsar; 
some  insulting  observations  were  made  on  Gelliua;  and  some 
aipOBtulations  addressed  to  Pooipey  in  his  absence.  When 
he  had  summed  up  the  whole  matter  at  a  late  hour,  he  said 
he  would  not  ask  us  for  our  votes,  lest  he  should  lay  on  us 
the  burden  of  incurring  any  one's  enmity;  from  the  reproaches 
which  had  been  uttered  on  previous  occasious,  and  from  the 
present  silence,  he  waa  well  aware  what  the  feelings  of  the 
senate  were.  Immediately  he  began  to  adjourn  the  senate. 
Then  Marcellinua  said,  "  Do  not.  Lupus,  from  our  silence 
attempt  to  judge  what  on  this  occasion  wo  either  approve 
or  disapprova;  I,  as  far  as  1  myself  am  concerned,  and  I 
believe  that  the  same  feelings  iuBuence  the  rest,  am  silent, 
because  I  do  not  think  that,  as  Pompey  is  absent,  it  is 
proper  for  the  question  of  the  Campanian  land  to  be  dis- 
cussed." Tlien  he  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  detain  the 
senate  any  longer. 

2.  Baciiius  rose,  and  began  to  make  a  motion  with  respect 
to  the  threatened  impeachments.  And,  first  of  all,  he  asked 
Maroellinus's  opinion.  He,  after  having  complained  with 
great  bitterness  of  the  ctmSagrations,  and  murders,  and 
stomingB  perpetrated  by  Clodius,  gave  his  opinion  that  he 
hiniself  should  assign  the  judges  by  lot  with  the  assistauoe 
of  the  city  prsetor;  that  when  the  business  of  assigning  of 
the  judges  was  finished,  the  comitia  should  be  held ;  and  that 
whoever  ofiered  any  obstacle  to  the  tribunals  would  act  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  republic  After  his  opinion  had 
been  received  with  great  approbatioa,  Caiua  Cato  spoke  against 

*  From  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  wLole 
&ne  \ras  taken  up  vdth  the  different  feativalfi, — SatumaliB,  C'palia, 
Angeronalia,  Lorentinalja,  imd  JuTennlia. 
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it,  and  bo  did  Cassius,  calling  forth  great  acclamations  from 
the  senate,  m  he  espi'cssed  hia  opinion  that  the  comitia 
ought  to  take  preoedenco  of  tho  inipeachmentB,  Philippus 
agreed  with  Leutulus. 

3.  Afterwards  Racilins  asked  mo  my  opioioo,  first  of  all  the 
senators  out  of  office.  I  made  a  long  speech  about  the  whole 
frenzy  and  piratical  wickedness  of  Publiua  Clodiuaj  I  accused 
him  as  if  he  had  been  on  his  trial,  with  incessant  and  favonr- 
abla  murmurs  of  assent  from  the  whole  senate.  Sevcrna 
AntistiuB  praised  my  speech  at  tolerable  length,  and  in  Ian-- 
gu^e  for  from  ineloquent ;  and  he  supported  the  cause  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  said  that  he  should  always  consider 
it  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  opinion  was  adopted, 
Thea  Ctodius,  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion,  began  to  take 
up  all  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  speech;  he  declared  in 
furious  language,  that  he  had  beeti  attacked  by  Kacilius  ia 
a,  most  insulting  and  discoiirteoua  manner.  And  then  his 
factious  mob  on  a  sudden,  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  on  the  steps,  r^sed  a  very  great  disturbance,  being 
excited,  I  imagine,  against  Quiutus  Sextilius,  aud  the  friends 
of  Milo.  The  fear  of  this  uproar  spreading  abroad,  we  iin< 
mediately  broke  up,  with  great  complaints  from  all  parties. 

You  have  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  one  day.  The 
rest  of  the  business,  I  imagine,  will  be  postponed  till  the 
month  of  January.  Of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  we  find 
Eacilius  by  far  the  best.  Antistius,  too,  seems  likely  to  be 
friendly  to  lis.  As  for  Plancius,  be  ia  wholly  devoted  to  us. 
If  you  love  me,  be  very  considerate  and  careful  how  you  put 
the  month  of  December.i 


LETTER  II. 


Mareoi  to  his  brother  Qmntui,  greeting. 
1.  It  is  not  from  pressure  of  business,  with  which,  hoi 
ever,  I  am  pretty  much  hindered,  but  from  a  slight 
of  weak  eyes,  that  I  am  led  to  dictate  this  letter,  instead  g 
writing  with  my  own  hand,  as  I  usually  do  to  you. 
in  the  first  place  I  excuse  myself  to  you  in  the  very  par 
tioular  in  which  I  accuse  you ;  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  asl 
me,  "Whether  I  wished  to  send  anything  to  Sardinia!"  \. 
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I  anppose  you  often  find  people  ask  you,  "  Whother  yon 
wish  to  send  anything  to  Rome  f"  As  to  what  you  wrote  to 
me  in  the  name  of  Lentuliis  aud  SestiuB,  I  Bpoke  gu  that 
matter  with  Cinciua,  However  the  busiuess  atauds,  it  is 
not  a  very  easy  one ;  but  ia  truth  Sardinia  ha£  something 
very  well  suited  to  recal  to  people's  tuiud  a  circumatance 
which  hod  escaped  tlieir  recolle*:tiun.  For  as  the  great  Gnic< 
cbiis,  when  he  was  augur,  after  ha  arrived  in  that  province, 
recollected  what  had  happened  to  him  contrary  to  the  auBpieea, 
irhea  holding  the  comitia  in  the  Campus  Martins  tor  the 
election  of  confiuia,  so  you,  too,  aeem  to  me,  now  that  you  are 
in  Sardinia,^  to  have  reflected  again  at  your  leisure  on  the 
riiape  of  the  house  of  Minucius,  aad  on  the  debt  which  you 
owe  to  Potnponiua.  But  as  yet  I  have  bought  nothing.  The 
auction  of  Oulleo'a  ])roperty  has  token  place.  There  was  no 
one  to  purchase  the  property ;  if  the  terms  should  be  very 
brourable,  perhapa  I  may  not  let  it  aiip  myselt 

~j  About  your  building,  I  do  not  ceaao  To  press  Cyrus,  oud 
e  that  he  will  attend  to  his  duty;  but  everything  is  a 
K^ldow,  because  of  the  expectation  which  is  entertaiuod  of 
_  itic  ffidileship.^    For  the  comitia  aeem  likely  to  take 
e  without  delay;  they  have  been  given  out  for  tlie  22d 
of  January.     However,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  be  uneasy 
about  them ;  every  kind  of  caution  shail  be  practised  by  ua. 

3,  A  vote  of  the  senate  has  been  passed  about  the  king  of 
Alexandria,^  that  it  appeitrs  dangerous  to  the  republic  for 
him  to  be  restored  with  a  multitude;  and  when  there  fol- 
lowed a  contest  in  the  senate,  whether  Lcntulua  or  Pomjiey 
should  be  appointed  to  restore  him,  Lentulus  appeared  to 
have  the  majority.  In  this  transaction  I  satisfiad  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  Lentolns  to  admiration,  and  that  of  good- 
will to  Pompey  with  honour.     But,  by  those  who  wished  to 

1  Quietus  was  in  SBrdioia,  as  one  of  Fompey's  commissioners  to 
pioetm  com  for  tlia  city. 

*  ClodiuB  was  Btandiu);  for  the  sdUeship. 

*  Tfai*  waa  Ptolemy  Auletes.  who-  WEia  now  nt  Rome,  and  wbo  bod 
ptomred  a  vote  to  be  pasaed  that  he  shauld  be  restored  to  bin  king- 
dom. The  vote  thnt  he  ebnuld  not  ba  restored  aith  a  multUtuIf,  was 
euued  by  a,  verse  which  Coins  Cato,  a  tribune,  profoBsed  to  huie 
feimd  in  the  Sibylluie  verHee,  and  which  he  interpreted  to  meun  that 
■D  army  ought  not  tu  be  employed  in  the  matter ;  while  one  of  the 
noloilB  which  mode  ho  maoy  deaimua  of  the  appointment  to  teal  on. 
lum,  wa%  that  it  would  furaiah  a  pretext  for  levying  an  armj. 


brourabli 
H|Abo 

■■pntic 
pEoe  wit! 
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B  LentuJus,  the  matter  was  protracted  by  means  of 
felse  aeeusationa,  Tbe  days  of  the  comitia  followed,  during 
which  a  senate  could  not  be  held.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
the  bandit-like  conduct  of  the  tribxmea,  I  cannot  conceive; 
but  still  I  suspect  that  Caninius  will  carry  his  motion  by 
force.  What  Pompey's  wiBhes  in  that  matter  are,  I  do  not 
clearly  see;  but  every  oce  discerns  what  hia  ftienda  want: 
and  the  creditors  of  the  king,  without  any  disguise,  furnish 
money  to  be  used  s^ainst  Lentulus.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
matter  now  appears  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Lentulus,  to 
my  great  sorrow,  although  he  lias  done  many  things  for 
which,  if  it  were  proper,  we   might  iairly  feel  angry  Mfith 

i.  I  should  wish  you,  if  it  is  convenient,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  fine  and  setljed,  to  embark  on  board  ship,  and 
€Ome  to  me;  for  there  are  great  numbers  of  things  in  which 
I  waut  you  daily  in  every  way.  Your  fomily  and  mine  are 
wed.  19th  January, 


LETTER  in.  ■ 

Marcui  to  hie  brother  Quintas,  greetinij. 

1.  I  mtOTK  to  you  already  what  happened  before;  leam 
now  what  took  place  afterwards.  The  business  of  embassies 
was  postponed  from  tiie  1st  of  February  to  the  13tL  On 
that  day  the  matter  was  not  settled.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
Milo  was  present;  and  Pompey  came  to  give  him  his  coimte- 
nauce.  Marcellua  spoke,  being  asked  by  me.  We  came  off 
Tery  respectably.  The  day  of  trial  was  put  off  to  the  6th  of 
February.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  business  of  the  embaS' 
eies  waa  postponed  tiU  the  IStb^  a  motion  was  made  about 
the  provinces  of  the  quajstora,  and  about  some  compliments 
to  be  paid  to  the  pnetors  ;  hut,  from  the  introduction  of 
frequeut  corijplaiats  about  the  general  state  of  afiairs,  no 
business  was  transacted.  Caius  Cato  pi-oposed.  a  law  to  taJte 
away  hia   command  from   Lentulus.     His  son  clianged  his 

2,  On  the  6th  of  February  Milo  appeared;  Pompey  spoke, 
or  rather,  intended  to  Epcai;  for  as  soon  aa  he  was  on  his 
legs,  the  mob  in  Clodiua'a  pay  raised  a  disturbance,  which 

lasted  throughout  hia  whole  speech;  and  in  such  a  manner 
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that  he  was  hiudered  from  being  heard,  not  merely  by  the 
Doiae,  but  by  nsproiiches  and  abuee.  When  he  bad  Hummed 
Dp  what  he  bad  been  eayiug,  (for  in  that  matter  he  behaved 
with  covirnge  enough;  he  was  not  deteiTed  from  proceeding; 
he  said  all  that  be  meant  to  say;  and,  indeed,  there  wers 
momeats  when  be  was  heard  in  silence ;  and  iie  continued 
(a  the  end  trith  great  authority;  but  when  be  had  summed 
up,)  up  rose  Clodius,  when  such  a  shout  was  raised  ngainst 
him  by  our  party,  for  we  determined  to  pay  him  off,  tliat 
he  was  master  neither  of  bis  senses,  nor  of  his  expressions, 
nor  of  bis  couutentuioe.  This  scene  was  continued  till  two 
o'clock,  Poiapey  having  scarcely  finished  his  peroration  at 
twelve,  while  every  sort  of  abuse,  and  even  the  most  obscene 
TBTBea,  were  uttered  in  the  way  of  attack  upon  Clodius  and 
Glodia.  He,  furious  with  passiuu,  and  pale  with  terror,  amid 
the  uproar,  addressed  questions  to  his  mob :  "  Who  was 
it  that  was  killing  the  people  with  famine )"  The  mob 
replied,  "  Pompey."  "  Who  was  it  that  wanted  to  go  to 
Aleiandriai"  They  replied  again,  '"Pompey."  "Whom  did 
they  wish  to  go  i"  They  answered,  "  Craasus,"  And  he,  on 
tbia  occasion,  was  present  with  MUo;  but  with  a  disposition 
fiir  from  friendly.  At  about  three  o'clock,  as  if  a  si^ial  had 
been  given,  Clodius'a  mob  began  to  spit  upon  our  party. 
IndigDation  rose  to  a  great  height;  they  began  to  press  on  in 
order  to  drive  us  from  our  seats.  A  rush  was  made  upon 
them  by  our  party;  and  a  flight  of  the  mob  took  place. 
Clodius  was  driven  from  the  rostrum,  and  we  too  then  fled, 
lest  we  should  meet  with  any  accident  in  the  confusion.  The 
seciate  was  summoned  to  the  senate<house;  Pompey  went 
home.  Nor  did  I  indeed  attend  tbe  senate,  that  I  migbt  neither 
be  silent  on  matters  of  such  impai'tauce,  nor  oSend  the  feelings 
of  the  well-afieoted  citizens,  by  defending  Pompey;  for  he 
was  attacked  by  Bibulus,  and  Curio,  and  Favonius,  and  the 
jDUOger  Servilius.  The  matter  was  put  off  till  the  nest  day. 
Clodius  deferrred  the  day  of  impeachment  to  the  Quirinalia. 
3.  On  the  9th  of  February,  tbe  senate  met  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  order  that  Pompey  might  be  present.  Tbe 
nuitta-  was  bandied  by  him  witli  great  gravity.  On  that  day 
nothing  was  done.  On  the  10th  of  February,  a  decree  of 
senate  was  made  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  "That  what  bad 
been  done  on  the  6tb  of  February  had  been  contrary  to  tiae 
of  tbe  republic."     Oa    that    day   Cato  iirjeV^ei 
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against  Pompey  with  great  Tehemence  ;  and  tliroiagliout  liia 
whole  speech  accuaed  him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  his  trial. 
Of  me,  much  against  my  will,  he  said  a  great  deal;  estolling 
me  very  highly;  and  wbea  he  exposed  Porapey'a  treachery 
towards  me,  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  silence  by  the 
disaffected.  Pompey  replied  to  him  with  great  euergy,  and 
gave  a  character  of  Crafisua,  and  said  in  plain  words,  that  ha 
would  be  better  prepared  to  defend  his  life  than  Afi'icunus 
had  been,  whom  Caiua  Carbo  had  killed, 

4.  Thuagreatmatteraappearedtorae  to  bo  in  agitation;  for 
Pompey  understands  these  things,  aud  communicates  them 
to  me,  being  well  aware  that  plots  are  formed  against  his  life ; 
that  Cains  Cato  is  supported  by  Crassus,  that  money  is  fur- 
nished to  Clodiua,  and  that  both  of  tham  are  encouraged  by 
him,  by  Curio,  and  Bibulua,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  are 
always  disparaging  him;  and  that  he  has  to  take  the  moat 
diligent  care  not  to  be  overwhelmed,  while  the  populace  which 
attends  all  the  asaemhlies  is  almost  entirely  alienated  from 
him;  while  the  nobility  is  hostile  to  him,  the  senate  un- 
favourable, and  the  youth  of  the  city  corrupted.  He  is, 
therefore,  preparing  himself,  and  sending  for  people  from  the 
country.  And  Clodius  is  strengthening  his  mob  of  artisans. 
A  strong  force  is  facing  prepared  far  the  Quirinalia,  and  in 
that  respect  we  are  much  superior  to  the  number  of  Pompey'a 
adherents.  But  a  great  body  of  meu  is  also  espected  from 
Picenum  and  Gaul,  that  we  may  also  resist  Cato's  motions 
about  Milo  and  Lentulus. 

6.  On  the  10th  of  February,  Sestiua  was  impeached  under 
the  Pupinian  law  by  Outeus  Neriiis  the  informer,  on  a  charge 
of  corruption,  and  on  the  same  day  by  a  certain  Marcus 
Tnlliua  for  violence.  He  was  sick.  Immediately,  aa  it  was 
our  duty  to  do,  we  went  to  see  him  at  his  house,  aud  pro- 
mised our  entire  energies  to  hia  service ;  and  we  did  this  con- 
trary to  the  general  eicpeotation,  (as  men  thought  that  we 
were  with  reason  offended  with  him,)  in  order  to  appear  both 
to  him  aud  to  all  men  to  be  of  a  most  humane  and  grateful 
disposition.     And  so  we  shall  continue  to  do. 

But  this  same  informer,  Nerius,  added  to  the  number 
of  those  whom  he  aftirmed  to  be  his  accomplices,  Cnraus 
LentuluB  Vaccias,  and  Caiua  Cornelius.  On  the  same  day,  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  pa*eed,  that  all  the  different  com- 
pam'e^  and  those   who  belonged  to  tlie  different  decurite, 
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Aould  depart;  and  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  respecting 
Ibem,  to  the  efTect,  that  those  who  should  not  depart,  should 
be  liable  to  the  punishment  whicii  is  inflicted  for  violence. 

6.  On  the  1 1th  of  February  1  made  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  corruption  before  Cnrcua  Domjtiiis 
the  praetor,  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  in  the  presenco  of 
a  Taat  crowd  of  people,  and  while  speaking,  I  happened  to 
touch  upon  that  occasion  when  Sestius,  after  receiving  many 
tt-cunds  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  was  saved  by  the  assistance 
of  Bestia.  Here  I  very  seasonably  made  the  best  of  those 
things  which  were  imputed  to  SsBtiua  as  crimes,  and  I  extolled 
him  with  well-deaervcd  praises,  with  the  great  approbation  of 
all  men.  The  affair  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  man. 
And  I  mention  this  to  you  now,  because  in  your  letters  you 
have  often  given  me  a  hint  on  keeping  well  with  Sestius. 

7.  On  the  12th  of  February  I  wrote  this  letter  before 
daybreak ;  on  that  day  I  was  goiug  to  sup  with  Poraponius 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  Everything  elso  in  our 
af&ira  of  this  natme  is,  as  you  described  to  me,  though  I 
could  hardly  believe  you,  full  of  dignity  and  influence,  which 
have  been  restored  both  to  you  and  to  me,  my  brother,  in 
consequence  of  your  pnidenca,  patience,  integrity,  piety,  and 
courteonsnoss.  Tho  house  of  Liciniua  at  the  grove  of  Piso 
is  hired  for  you ;  but  I  hope  that  within  a  few  months  after 
the  1st  of  Jidy,  you  will  move  into  your  ovm.  Those  elegant 
tenants,  the  Lamiae,  have  hired  your  house  in  the  Carinte,  I 
have  never  received  any  letter  from  you  since  that  which  was 
dated  at  Olbia,  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  and 
tow  you  are  amusing  yourself;  and  above  all  things,  I  want 
to  see  you  aa  soon  as  possible.  Take  care  to  preserve  your 
health,  my  brother,  and  though  it  is  winter,  recollect  that  it 
is  a  Sardinian^  winter. 

i5th  February. 


LETTER  IV. 
Mareui  io  7im  hrotherJ^uiTitus,  greeting. 

1.  Our  friend  Sestius  was  acq^nitted  on  the  14th  of  March, 

Ud  be  was  acquitted  unanimously;  a  point  which  was  of 

■  Sardinia  had  a  bud  ciararfBr  88  an  unhealthy  iBlanA. 
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very  great  importance  to  the  republic,  tlint  there  slionld 
appear  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  a  canse  of  that  kind. 
Aa  to  that  other  object  too,  which  I  knew  was  often  a  cause 
of  aaidaty  to  you,  nameJy,  that  we  sliould  give  no  oppor- 
tunity to  any  ill-dispoBed  person  to  censure  us,  (who  might 
say  ^t  we  were  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  bear  witli  that 
man's  perveraCQeas  in  some  particulars  as  patiently  as  pos- 
sible,)  you  may  be  assured  that  we  completely  attained  it  in 
that  trial,  so  that  I  wsb  considered  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  possible  sense  of  gratitude;  for  in  defending  the 
ill-terapered  man  I  abundantly  satiafitid  him ;  and,  for  my 
own  gratifi-cation,  I,  as  he  was  above  all  things  desirous 
should  be  done,  cut  up  Vatiniua,  by  whom  he  was  openly 
attacked,  amid  the  applauae  of  gods  and  men.  Moreover, 
when  our  friend  Paullus  was  produced  as  an  evideuce  against 
SeetiuH,  he  confirmed  the  statement  that  he  was  going 
to  lay  an  information  against  Vatinins,  if  Macer  Liciniua 
delayed  to  do  so;  when  Macer  rose  from  the  seats  occupied 
by  the  friends  of  Sestius,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  feil 
to  stand  by  bim  Would  yon  know  the  resultT  Tatinius, 
petulant  and  audacious  aa  he  is,  went  away  in  great  agitation, 
and  greatly  weakened  in  hia  in9ueiice. 

2.  Your  son  Quintus,  a  most  escellent  boy,  is  going  on 
with  his  education  remarkably  well ;  aud  I  have  now  the  more 
opportunity  of  noticing  this,  aa  Tyraunio  gives  him  lessons 
at  my  honse.  The  building  of  botii  our  honsas  is  going  on 
vigorously.  I  have  provided  for  the  payment  of  half  his 
money  to  your  contractor;  and  I  hope  that  before  the  winter 
we  shall  be  both  living  together  under  one  roof.  Respecting 
my  daughter  Tullia,  a  girl  wHo  is  i-cally  very  much  attached 
to  you,  I  hope  that  I  have  concluded  matters  with  CrasBipes.* 
There  wei-e  two  days  after  the  I^atin  holidays  which  are 
accounted  sacred,  or  else  it  would  have  been  settled.  Latiar* 
was  going    ****** 

'  Tulliai  WIS  a  widow  now.  Her  first  fauaband  bad  been  Luoius 
CalpumiuH  Piso  Frugi.  She  now  married  JuaiuB  Craesippa.  After  his 
death,  abe  marrisd  DolabdJa. 

'  There  ia  aome  eiTDr  in  the  MS.  here.  This  name  is  moat  likely 
wrong ;  and  the  ead  of  Uie  letter  Deems  to  be  loet.  There  is  aome 
difliBreaca  of  opinion  betweoa  the  Tsrioua  editors,  bb  to  the  division  of 
this,  and  one  or  two  of  the  sobaequent  letters.  I  have  followed  the 
a/d  airaitgeineatf  which  is  tdao  adc^^ed  bf  Nobbe. 


mtoZHEB  qunncs. 


Marcut  to  Iiis  brother  Quintua,  greeting. 

I  TTAn  written  yon  a  letter  before,  in  ■which  it  vaa  mcn- 
ficmed  that  my  daaghter  TuUia  waa  betrothed  to  CrasHipea 
on  the  4th  of  April;  aiid  I  gave  you  also  other  details  of 
the  Bflaars  of  the  republic,  and  of  my  own  private  matteiB. 
The  following  particulars  have  taken  place  Bince: — Ou  the 
5th  of  April,  a  sum  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,'  was  voted  ta 
Pompey,  hy  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  to  purchase  com  for  the 
city.  But  on  the  same  day  tliere  was  a  violent  discuaaion 
about  the  lands  in  Campania,  with  ao  nprwir  in  the  senate 
almost  equal  to  that  of  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
want  of  money,  and  the  high  price  of  com,  made  the  dispute 
Bharper. 

2.  Imuatnot  omit  to  mention  this  either.  TheCapitoline* 
college,  and  the  priests  of  Mercury,  have  erpelled  Marcns 
Furius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  kntgtit,  and  a  most  worthleES 
fellow,  from  the  oollogc,  though  he  was  present  when  they 
came  to  the  decision,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every 
one  of  them. 


I 


LETTEE  VI. 

Manoi  Cicero  to  his  brother  Qtiintus,  greetinij. 

Os  the  6th  of  April  I  gave  the  wedding-feast  to  Craa- 
Bnt  at  this  banquet  that  excellent  boy,  your  and 

'  HSOCOC.       Paul   Manutiug    considera  tint  quairinffeiilies   cmtma 

BiZfui  nwmmUm  is  mennb,  t,;.  40,000  BestBrtia,  or  Bomethuig  mora  thaii 

*320,000.    .Let  it  be  observed,  hnwe^w,  that  with  regard  to  moat,  or 

-   all,  cf  tbe  sums  of  muuej  mentionsd  in  these  lettera,  there  is  very 

great  nnaertuiiitf. 

»  The  CapitoliuB  college  consiated  of  men  dweUing  in  tto  Capitol 
«ntl  in  the  citadel,  of  ■whom  Camirufl  made  n  college,  for  the  purpose  of 
■nporintending  the  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capi^tolinuB,  which,  wero 
""   ''tilted  fur  the  preservation  of  the  CspitoL    See  livy,  ■v.  M- 


iwy  Quintus,  was  not  present,  because  he  had  taken  some 
slight  offence;  and  therefore,  two  days  afterwards,  I  went  to 
QuintuB,  and  found  him  quite  candid;  and  he  held  a  long 
conversation  with  me,  full  of  good  feeling,  about  the  qnarrela 
of  our  wives.  What  would  you  have  more?  Nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste  than  his  language.  Pompouia,  however, 
made  Bome  complaints  of  you;  but  these  matters  we  will 
discuss  when  we  meet. 

3.  When  T  left  the  boy  I  went  into  your  grounds ;  the 
business  was  going  on  with  pleaty  of  buildera,  I  urged 
Longilius,  the  contractor,  to  make  haste.  He  assured  me 
positively  that  he  was  anxious  to  give  ua  satisfaction.  It  will 
be  a,  very  tine  house,  for  a  better  notion  could  now  be  formed 
of  it  thoJi  we  had  conceived  irom  the  plan.  At  the  same  time, 
my  house,  too,  was  going  on  with  great  speed.  That  day  I 
supped  with  Crassipea;  and  after  supper  I  went  in  a  litter  to 
Bee  Pompey  at  his  villa.  I  had  not  been  able  to  meet  Lucceius, 
because  he  was  away,  and  J  was  very  anxious  to  see  him, 
because  I  was  going  to  leave  Rome  the  next  day,  and  because 
he  was  going  to  Sardinia.  At  last  I  found  the  man,  and  begged 
him  to  send  you  back  to  ua  as  soon  aa  possible.  He  said  he 
would  do  80  immediately.  And  he  was  going  to  sot  out  as 
he  said  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  with  the  intention  of  embarking 
cither  at  Leghorn  or  at  Pisa. 

3.  As  soon  OS  he  shall  have  arrived,  my  brother,  do  not 
let  slip  the  first  opportunity  for  sailing,  provided  the  weather 
be  favourable.  Tliat  abundance  (o^^iXai^ut)  which  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  of,  I  desire  sufficiently ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  as  to  receive  it  willingly  if  it  comes,  but  not  so  as  now  to 
hunt  for  it  if  it  keeps  out  of  my  way.  I  am  building  in 
three  places;  restoring  and  embellishing  in  others;  I  live 
a  little  more  liberally  than  I  used  to  do.  If  I  had  you 
with  me,  I  should  be  forced  to  give  a  little  play  to  the 
masons;  but,  as  I  hope,  we  shall  soon  talk  these  things  over 
together. 

4.  Affairs  at  Rome,  however,  are  in  the  following  con- 
dition:— Lentulua  makes  a  very  good  consul,  his  colleague 
offering  no  hindrance;  indeed  he  is,  I  repeat,  bo  good,  that 

a  better.    He  prevented  anything  whatever  being 
done  in  the  day«  of  the  comitia ;  for  even  the  Latin  holidays 
mBire  renewed;  and  yet  supplications  were  not  wanting. 


TO  HXB  BROTnER  IJUIKTOS. 


s  are  success-  ^H 
.0,  whom  our  ^| 
t  avenger  of      H 


5,  In  tliia  manner  some  most  pernicious  lawB 
folly  resisted,  especially  those  jiroposed  by  Cato,  wht 
fiiead  Milo  has  admirably  baffled.  For  that  avenger  i 
gladiatora  and  matadors  had  bought  some  matadors  from 
CoBConlus  and  Pomponiua,  and  never  appeared  in  public 
without  a  troop  of  them  aimed.  He  could  not  maintain 
thetn,  BO  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  them  about  him.  Jlilu 
became  aware  of  tliis;  and  gave  a  commission  to  a  man  Tvho 
was  no  particular  friend  of  hie,  to  buy  the  whole  establish- 
ment from  Cato  without  any  euspiciou;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  renidved  from  Cato'a  house,  EaciliuSj  who  at  this  moment 
is  the  only  real  tribune  of  the  people,  divulged  the  whole 
matter,  and  said  that  those  men  had  been  bought  for  him, 
(for  so  it  had  been  agreed  upon,)  and  stuck  up  a  notice, 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  the  establishment  of  gladiators  and 
matadors  belon^ng  to  Cato.  Much  laughter  followed  this 
itnnouu cement.  So  uow  Lontulus  has  tired  Cato  of  proposing 
new  laws,  aa  well  as  those  persons  who  proposed  those  mon- 
etroua  enactments  with  reference  to  Ctesar,  which  no  one 
chose  to  impede  by  his  veto,  Foi'  aa  to  what  Caninius 
intended  about  Pompey,  that  hag  doubtless  cooled  consider- 
ablyj  suice  tho  thing  itself  is  disapproved;  and  our  friend 
Pompey  is  much  blamed  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
Lentulus,^  who  had  behayed  to  him  in  a  ftiendly  monnei*. 
And  indeed  he  is  not  the  some  person  that  he  used  to  bo; 
for  he  has  given  no  slight  offence  by  his  exertions  on  behalf  of 
Milo  to  those  most  infamous  and  despicable  dregs  of  the 
people  that  adhere  to  Clodius ;  and  the  well-disposed  citizens, 
too,  want  a  good  deal  which  they  do  not  find  in  him,  and 
bUme  a  good  deal  which  they  do. 

In  one  respect  Marceilinua  indeed  does  not  satisfy  me; 
which  is  this,  that  he  treats  him  with  too  much  asperity; 
although  he  does  this  not  at  all  against  the  will  of  the  senate. 
On  this  account  I  withdraw  with  the  less  reluctance  from  the 
senftte-house  and  from  all  conne^on  with  public  affoirs. 

6.  With  respect  to  law  proceedings,  we  are  much  in  the 
same  state  that  wo  wore;    my  house  ia  thronged  by  the 

'  LentuluB  Imd  been  the  priacipul  mennjs  of  the  comiuiesion  to 
Boj^ly  Rome  with  food  beiug  entrusted  to  Pompey;  who,  however, 
endeavoured  to  deprivo  him   of  the  honour  of  beuig  appointed  t 


voured  to  deprivu  him   n 
«  Ptolemy  to  hia  kiugdom, 


so  C[CEIH>8   LETTERS 

gi-eatest  orowda  of  people  imagiuable.  One  thing  has  hap- 
pened unpleasantly,  through  the  imprudence  ol'  Milo,  with 
respect  to  Sextua  Cceliua,  whom  I  did  not  wish  to  be  prose- 
ciited  at  this  time,  or  by  accusers  who  wanted  influence.  He 
just  wanted  three  votes  of  the  moat  worthleas  men  on  the 
bench  ;  and  so  the  people  insiat  upon  it  that  the  man  shall 
be  tried  again  ;  awd  tried  again  he  must  be.  for  men  will  not 
bear  it.  And  because  he  was  almost  couvicted  while  pleading 
hia  cause  before  hia  own  friends,  they  look  upon  him  ss  yir- 
tualiy  convicted.  In  that  matter  also  the  unpopularity  of 
Pompey  was  a  hindrance  to  us  :  for  the  votfis  of  the  senators 
acquitted  him  by  a  majority;  those  of  the  knights  were 
equally  balanced ;  those  of  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury  con- 
demned him.  But  the  daily  convictions  of  some  or  other 
of  my  enemies  console  me  for  this  disappointment,  among 
whom  Servius  had  a  vety  narrow  escape,  to  my  great  joy; 
the  rest  are  entirely  crushed.  Cains  Cato  made  a  speech,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  permit  the  comitia  to  be  held 
if  the  days  for  doing  business  were  taken  away  from  the 
people.     Appius  had  not  yet  returned  from  Crasar. 

7.  I  am  amaaingly  anxious  for  a  letter  from  you.  And  I 
am  aware  that  till  this  time  the  sea  has  been  impassable; 
but  still  people  said  that  some  pereona  had  come  from  Ostia, 
who  extolled  you  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  and  said  that 
you  were  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  province.  They  added, 
that  the  same  persona  brought  word,  that  you  intended  to 
cross  at  the  iirat  opportunity  for  sailing.  I  hope  you  will: 
but  although  I  am  most  desirous  of  all  to  see  yourself,  still 
I  hope  for  a  letter  from  you  first.     My  brother,  fai'ewell. 


LETTER  Til. 

MarcHB  io  hu  brother  Quinlm,  greeting. 

On  the  11th  of  April  1  dictated  this  letter  to  you  before 

daybreak,  and  wrote  on  the  road,  with  the  purpose  of  staying 

that  day  with  Titus  Titius  in  the  neighbotu'hood  of  Anagnia, 

But  I  thought  of  staying  the  next  day  at  Laterium,^  and 

from  thence,  after  remaining  four  or  five  days  in  the  neigh- 

'  Laterium  was  n  couiitry-houHB  of  Quintiia  Cicero,  in  the  iiei£hbout- 

hood  of  Arpiuuin. 


TO   HIB  BROTHEB  QtriMTDS,  fil 

boarbood  of  Arpinum,  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Poropeii, 
ud  on  my  return  to  View  the  country  about  Cumte,  in  order 
that,  as  Milo's  trial  is  fixed  for  tLe  7th  of  May,  I  niiglit  arrive 
Kt  Borne  the  day  before,  and  on  that  day,  as  I  hoped,  might 
>ee  you,  my  dearest  and  moat  beloved  brother.  It  hiiB  Beenied 
wdl  to  me  that  the  banning  of  the  building  at  Arcanum^ 
should  be  stopped  till  you  airive.  Take  cai-e  of  your  health, 
my  brother,  and  come  aa  goou  us  possible. 


LETTER  Vni. 
M'ircuM  Cicero  to  his  brotlier  Quint'u, greel'mg. 

1.  O  LETTBH  of  yours,  most  acceptable  to  me,  long  ex- 
pected, at  first  indeed  with  eager  desire,  but  now  even  witJi 
some  apprehension.  Know,  too,  that  this  is  the  only  letter 
which  I  have  received  since  that  which  your  sailor  brought 
me,  and  dated  from  Olbia.  But  let  everytliing  else,  as  you 
aay  in  your  letter,  be  reserved  till  -we  can  talk  it  over  toge- 
Orer.  Tet  this  one  thing  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  On 
the  15th  of  May  the  senate,  being  very  crowded,  was  most 
admirably  disposed,  as  it  showed  by  refusing  a  EupplicatioQ  in 
honour  of  Gabinius.'  Bacillus  eweare  that  such  a  thing  never 
happened  to  any  one  before.  It  is  very  well  received  out- 
of-doOTB.  To  me  it  is  agreeable  on  its  own  account,  and  more 
agreeable,  because  the  decision  was  made  in  my  absence,  (for 
it  e^reasea  tlie  real  sentiments  of  the  senate,)  and  without 
any  opposition  or  influence  of  mine.  I  was  at  Antium  at 
the  time. 

2.  Kb  to  what  was  said,  namely,  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
CQ^OD,  on  the  fifteenth  and  the  day  after,  on  the  subject  of 
the  lands  in  Campania,  there  was  no  discussion.  Wliat  I 
myself  should  say  on  the  subject,  I  am  in  doubt;  but  I  eliail 
probably  say  more  than  I  had  intended,  for  he  will  be  present. 
Farewell,  my  moat  esuellent  and  most  wished-for  brother,  and 
hasten  to  me.  Our  children  make  you  the  same  request; 
beg^ng  you  to  be  aure  to  naiud  this,  that  you  will  sup  here 
wben  you  oome. 

'  Arcununi  was  another  tiIIb  belonging  to  Quiiitus. 
'  QaWtiiUB,  aa  proooasul  ot  Syria,  had  gaiued  aome  trifling  advan- 
t^w  over  Ule  Arabs  ou  ttie  froutlen  of  the  pruvhiue. 


1 
I 


CkCXSOB  LSn^BS 


LETTER  IX. 

TIu*  letter  wtt  vntten  tbe  jtar  aflcr  Ihoae  jireceding.  in  the  conaul- 
«lup  of  Fampey  uid  Caatat ;  both  for  Uie  second  time.  Their 
election  hul  heeai  cazried  aguiut  ifae  aoute  bj  the  m<ut  open  tio- 
lenoe.     tScero,  who  had.  oSraded  Hie  trinniTiia  by  his  oppoeition  to 

•  Cssir'i  igruim  law,  wu  uixiaiu  to  reunite  himBelf  to  them. 

Mareus  Cicero  to  KU  hntker  Quinlui,  greeting. 
1.  I  HAD  a  euspicion  that  my  book  woiJd  pleaso  youj  that 
it  has  pleased  you  so  much  as  you  write  that  it  has,  I  am 
greatly  delighted.  As  to  what  you  remiod  me  about  our 
L'rania,  and  advise  me  to  remember  the  speech  of  Jupiter, 
which  iii  at  the  end  of  that  book,  1  remember  it  well  enough, 
aiid  hare  written  all  those  tiuogs  more  to  please  myself  than 
others. 

2.  But  BtiiJ,  the  day  after  you  went,  I  went,  late  at  night, 
with  Yibullius  to  call  upon  Pompey;  and  when  I  had  talked 
to  I""'  about  these  works  and  inscriptions,  he  answered  me 
with  exceeding  kindness,  and  gave  me  great  hopes.  Ho  said 
that  he  should  like  to  talk  with  Crassua,  and  advised  me  to 
do  the  same.  I  attended  Crassoa  as  consul  home  from  the 
senate;  he  undertook  the  b-iainess,  and  said  that  there  was 
a  point  which  Clodius,  at  this  moment,  was  very  desirous  to 
caiTy  by  means  of  his  and  Pumpey'a  assistance;  and  that 
ho  thought,  if  I  threw  no  olibtacle  in  his  way,  that  I  might 
obtain  what  I  wished  without  any  struggle.  I  entrusted  the 
whole  afiair  to  him,  ajid  said  that  I  would  leave  myself 
entirely  in  his  hands.  Publius  Crassua  was  present  at  this 
conversation;  a  yoimg  mau,  as  you  aro  aware,  devotedly 
attached  to  me.  J^ow,  what  Clodius  wants  is  some  embassy; 
and  if  ho  cannot  obtain  it  from  the  senate,  he  would  have 
it  by  means  of  the  people ;  a  free  embassy '  to  Byzantium,  or 

'  Tbe  l-aXiaUlegiitio  libera,  "During  tbe  liitterjieriod  of  the  republic 
it  liad  liecome  cuatomnry  for  aanatocB  to  obtain  from  tbe  Beuato  pcrmis- 
lion  to  tniTel  througlt  or  etsy  in  any  proTince,  Bt  the  eipcDSe  of  the  pro- 
vinuials,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  qonduoting  their  own 
pereonal  afikire.  There  w.ib  no  restmint  as  tu  the  length  of  time  the  sens' 
tors  were  allowed  to  Bvail  themeelTes  of  this  pririlege,  which  was  a,  heavy 
burden  on  the  proviiicials.  Tbia  mode  of  Bojouming  in  a  province  was 
called  Itsalh  lilera,  becaoEB  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  QCINTUB.  S3 

to  Brogitaros,  or  to  both.  It  is  a  means  for  making  a  great 
deal  of  money,  I  shali  not  give  myself  much  trouble  oa 
the  subject,  even  though  I  do  not  obtain  what  I  want  myself. 
However,  Pompey  talked  the  matter  over  with  Crassus;  and 
they  seem  to  have  undertaken  the  business.  If  they  do  so, 
well ;  if  not,  then  we  wilt  return  to  our  Jupiter.^ 

3.  On  the  13th  of  May,  a,  decree  of  the  senate  was 
passed  on  the  subject  of  corruption,  in.  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  Afraniua,  on  which  1  apoka  when  you  were  pre- 
sent; but  with  great  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 
Tlie  consuls  did  not  follow  up  their  opinions;  and  when 
they  had  expressed  their  assent  to  Afranius's  proposal,  they 
itdded  a  wisli  that  the  pi'eotors  should  be  created  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  them  private  individuals  for  aisty  days. 
On  that  day  they  plainly  repudiated  Oato.  In  short,  they  are 
absolute  masters  of  everytliing,  and  they  wish  every  one  to  be 
naze  that  that  is  the  case. 


1 

t     ■ 


LETTER  X. 
Marcus  to  his  hrollter  Qidniics,  greeiinff. 
1.  You  are  afraid  of  interrupting  me.  In  the  fii-st  place. 
If  I  were  as  much  occupied  as  you  fancy,  you  know  what 
alone  can  Xie  properly  called  interruption.  Does  Ateiua  ever 
interrupt  yon'i  In  truth,  you  seemed  to  mo  to  teach  me  a 
d^ree  of  politonesa  on  that  head  which  I  certainly  never 
practice  towards  you.  1  would  wish  you  to  summon  mo,  and 
interrupt  mo,  and  put  in  your  word,  and  convcrae  with  me; 
for  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  mo!  Upon  my  word,  no 
Mase-Gtricken  poetaster  more  gladly  reads  his  Inst  poem  than 
I  listen  to  you  on  every  subject,  public  or  piivato,  nu-al  or 
dviL  But  it  happened  tlirough  my  own  stupid  shamefaced- 
ttesa,  that  when  I  was  going  away,  I  did  not  take  you  with 

■11  the  privileges  of  a  pnblic  ambasaodor,  witbout  having  aaj  of  liig 
dtttiaa  to  perfano.  In  Cicero's  time  this  practice  was  greatly  abused ; 
and  in  liia  couaulrtiip  he  endeavoured  to  put  iin  end  to  it^  but  only 
racoeeded  in  limiting  ita  durntion  to  one  year.  And  Ccg«u'  afterwards 
•Etanded  tlie  time  ^aiu  to  flvi-  ycarH,  which  enaotmeat  laeted  down  to 
aver;  late  period,"— Smith,  Diet.  Ant. 
'  It  is  not  known  what  thia  book  wna. 


CICERO  S  LETTERS 

me.  On  one  occasion,  you  opposed  to  my  wishes  an  excuse 
which  there  was  no  gainsaying — the  dehcate  health  of  our 
dear  Cicero :  I  had  nothing  to  say.  A  second  time  you 
urged  the  Cieeros:  again  I  ceased  to  preaa  you. 

2.  But  now  this  letter  of  yours,  so  full  of  agreeableness, 
haa  caused  me  this  trifle  of  annoyance,  that  you  seem  to  me 
to  have  feared,  and  still  to  fear,  leat  you  should  be  trouble- 
some to  me.  I  could  quarrel  with  you,  if  it  were  allowable; 
but  in  truth,  if  I  ever  suspect  nujthing  of  the  sort,  I  will 
say  nothing  further,  but  that  I  shall  be  afraid  lest  I  should 
ever  be  troublesome  to  you,  when  I  am  with  you.  I  see 
that  you  groan.     This  ia  the  case — 

•I  S"  is  ofo;  ^ftirat : ' 

for  I  will  never  say, 

la  riaat. 

And  I  would,  indeed,  havo  forced  my  friend  Marins  into  the 
litter  with  me;  not  that  Aniciaii  one  of  king  Ptolemy.  For 
1  recollect  when  I  was  taking  the  man  to  Baite  from  Naples, 
in  the  litter  given  by  the  king  to  Auicius,  which  was  borne 
by  eight  meu,  with  a  hundred  guards  following  us,  we  were 
laughing  exceedingly,  when  he,  not  aware  of  the  escort  which 
was  ftccorapanying  him,  snddenly  opened  the  litter,  and 
almost  fell  to  the  ground  with  fear,  while  I  did  the  same  with 
laughing.  On  that  occaaioii,  I  say,  1  should  certainly  have 
taken  him  with  me,  so  as  at  last  to  enjoy  some  of  the  subtlety 
of  his  antique  wit,  and  most  agreeable  conversation ;  but  I 
did  not  hke  to  invite  a  man  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and 
who  is  not  even  now  very  strong,  to  a  villa  which  was  hardly 
covered  in. 

3,  But  this  indeed  will  he  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me,  to 
enjoy  hia  society  here  too :  for  you  rniist  know  that  the  light 
of  Marius^  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  farms  of  mine; 
we  shall  see  at  Anicius's  house  in  what  state  of  forwardnesa 
hia  affairs  are.  Tor  as  for  ourselves,  we  are  so  desirous  to 
acquire  information  of  any  sort,  that  wo  can  even  .endure 
living  among  masons.  We  have  this  pliilosophy,  not  from 
Hymettus,  but  from  the  Syrian  school.  Marina  is  weak 
both  in  health  and  by  nature. 

'  It  is  not  knovm  wheuce  these  quototiona  come,  or  to  what  Cicero 
alludes  in  them. 

'  I.I.,  EajB  Mnnutiua,  MariuB,  who  is  ns  welcome  as  the  light. 


'BIS  BBOIBER  QUIKTUS. 


[ts  much    ^1 
you  will    ^1 


4.  In  r^ard  of  your  interruptiouB,  I  wiil  take  as 
time  from  your  visit,  fur  tlio  purpoeo  of  writing, 
give  me.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  none,  so  that  I  may 
be  idle  rather  from  your  ill-treatment,  than  irom  nij  own 
indolence.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  so  anxious  about  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  you  are  a  better  citizen  than  Phi- 
loctetes,  who,  after  he  had  received  aa  hijury,  sought  those 
sort  of  spectaclee  which  I  see  are  disagreeable  to  yon.  I 
entreat  you  hasten  to  me ;  I  will  comfort  you,  and  wipe 
away  all  yonr  sorrow,  And,  if  you  love  me,  bring  Maiius 
witfi  you;  but  come  quiokly.     I  have  a  garden  at  home. 


LETTER  XI. 

This  letter  waa  written  in  tbe  year  TOO  A.D.C.,  in  the  consuUhip  of 
JJomitJuB  and  Appius  Pulc^ber-  In  the  preceding  year,  Cicero  had 
done  tJH  beet  to  ingratiate  himself  witb  Pompey,  who  bad  paid  him 
a  visit :  and  after  Ctaaaua  had  departed  for  hie  pruTiuoe  of  Syria,  be 
•tuidied  also  to  gain  his  good-wiJl;  but  he  applied  hinmelf  at  this 
Uina  mora  to  pbUoaopby  than  to  politics.  Qiiiutiis  went  Ujib  year 
ixto  Qaul  aa  aoe  of  CaBsar'a  liautenanta. 


Marem  Cici 


0  kU  irotlcer  Quintus,  greeting. 


1.  Your  little  notes  have  wrung  this  letter  from  me  by 
their  reproaches;  for  the  chcumstance  itself,  and  the  day  in 
■which  you  set  out,  gave  tne  no  subject  for  writing ;  hut  aa, 
vhen  we  are  together,  conversation  is  not  wont  to  fixil  us,  so 
too  our  letters  ought  at  times  to  have  sometliing  sparkling 
in  them. 

2,  The  liberty  of  the  Tenodiaiis,^  therefore,  has  been  cut 
down  with  a  Teuedian  ase,  as  no  one,  except  Bibulus,  and 
Calidiua,  and  Favouius,  and  nie,  was  found  to  defend  them. 

3.  Mention  has  boon  made  of  you  by  the  Magnesiana  of 
Sipylus,  the  more  honourable  as  they  said  that  yon  were 
the  only  person  who  resisted  tho  demands  of  Lucius  SextiuB 


'  The  people  of  Tenodoa  hud  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  live  onder 
tliwr  own  lawH.  The  espreeeion,  "  a.  Tanedian  oso,"  ia  aaid  to  refer  to 
a  story  of  their  ancient  king  Tennea,  who  gave  bid  name  to  the  island  ; 
mud  one  of  whose  laws  was,  that  if  niiy  una  detected  an  adulterer  Ij 
the  ttat,  he  waa  to  be  aMn  with  an  axe. 


LETTER  XII. 


OlOEBO  S  LETTERS 

4,  For  the  rest  of  the  timo,  if  there  should  be  anything 
which  it  ia  desirable  for  you  to  know,  or  evea  if  there  is 
nothing  of  the  aort,  still  I  will  write  something  eveiy  da^ 
On  the  12th  of  April  I  will  not  be  wanting  either  to  you  0" 
to  PomponiuB, 

5.  Thepoema  of  Lucretinaare  juat  what  you  descrilie  then) 
remarkable  for  no  great  brilliancy  of  genius,  bnt  for  a 
deal  of  art.    But  when  you  come,  I  shall  think  you  p 
indeeii,  if  you   can   read  the   Empedoclea  of  Salltiflt; 

^  _  ordinary  man  I  shall  not  think  you.     FarewelL 

^^^B  MarcTis  io  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

^^P      1.  I  4«  glad  that  my  letters  nre  acoeptablo  to  you,  and  yet 

'  I  should   not  even  now  have  had  any  auhject   for  writing 

upon,  if  I  had  not  received  yours;  for,  on  the  14th,  when 

Appius  had  assembled  the  senate,  which  met  in  very  ecantj; 

nnmbera,  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  he  was  compelled  by 

the  grumbling  of  the  people  to  diamisa  us, 

2,  About  the  king  of  Commagene,  Appius,  both  in  his  c 
letters  to  me,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Pomponiua,  caresses 
wonderfully  for  having  fi-ustrated  the  whole  affair ;  for  he  sees 
that  if  I  adhere  to  this  kind  of  speaking  on  other  matters, 
February  will  be  quite  barren;    and  I  touched  him  off  ' 
.1  tolerably  sportive  humour,  and  wrung  from  him  not  only 
that  Little   town  which  was  situated   on   the  Euphrates  at. 
Zeugma,  but  ridiculed  his  prsetesta  govm  which  he  bad 
ceived  in  the  eouBulahip  of  Ciosar,  with  much  laughti 
everybody. 

3,  As  to  Lis  not  wishing,  said  I,  to  renew  the  same  honoui 
BO  as  not  to  have  to  furbish  up  his  pra^testa  every  year, 
do  not  thiuk  we  need  come  to  any  vote  on  that  point; '  ' 
you,  nobles,  who  could  not  bear  a  man  from  Bostra  wearing 
the  prsBtexta,  will  you  eudurc  one  from  Commagene  1     You 
see  the  kind,  and  the  topics,  of  my  jokes.     I  said  a  great 

'  Maaatins  oonfeaasa  tliai  lio  ia  not  at  nil  n 


byj 


deal  against  an  ignoble  king,  and  at  tha  end  he  was  com- 
pletely hissed  out.  With  this  sort  of  speeah,  Appius,  oa  I 
said,  being  delighted,  is  entirely  devoted  to  me;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  get  rid  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
business.  But  I  will  do  notliing  to  offend  him,  lest  he  im- 
plore the  protection  of  Jupiter  Hoapitalis;  and  call  together 
all  the  Greeks  by  whose  iiiterveution  I  have  been  reconciled 
to  him. 

4,  We"tvill  give  aatiafaction  to  Theopompus.  About  Caisar 
it  had  escaped  me  to  write  to  you,  for  I  see  what  a  letter  jou 
expected  ;  but  he  wrote  to  Balbus,  that  that  bundle  of  letters, 
in  which  mine  and  Balbiia'a  were,  was  broi^jht  to  him  soaked 
through  and  through  with  water,  so  that  he  did  not  even 
know  that  there  had  been  any  letter  at  all  from  me.  But  of 
tho  letter  of  Balbus,  he  had  been  able  to  make  out  a  few 
words;  to  which  he  replied  in  these  terms: — I  see  that  you 
liave  aaid  something  about  Cicero  which  I  have  not  been  able, 
to  make  out;  but  aa  far  as  I  could  guess,  it  waa  something  o£ 
this  kind,  that  I  should  think  him  i-ather  to  be  wished  for 
than  hoped  for. 

5,  I,  therefore,  subsequently  sent  Cassar  another  copy  of 
that  letter;  do  not  jou  overlook  his  jest  about  his  difficulties. 
And  I  wrote  him  woid  also  in  reply,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  be  able  to  throw  into  disorder  from  relying 
on  my  strong-bos:  and  in  this  way  I  jested  with  him  fami- 
liarly, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  Jignity.  His 
esceeding  good-will  towards  me  is  communicated  by  mes- 
Ecngera  from  all  quarters.  Letters,  indeed,  referring  to  what 
you  expect,  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  your  return.  The 
other  events  of  each  day  I  will  write  to  you,  that  ia  to  say, 
if  you  will  provide  conriera.  Although,  such  terrible  cold  has 
])revailed,  that  there  was  very  great  danger  of  Appiua's  house 
being  burnt  down.^    Farewell. 

'  From  hifl  trying  to  warra  it  with  a  atove. 


I 
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LETTER   XIII. 
Marcui  to  his  brother  Quiniui,  greeting, 

1.  I  LAUGHED  at  the  black  snow;'  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
you.  are  in  a  cheerful  hnmour,  and  bo  well  inclmed  to  jest. 
About  Pompey  I  agree  with  you;  or  rather  you  agree  with 
me.  For  aa  you  know,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  talking 
of  nothing  but  Ciesar.'  Believe  me,  I  have  taken  him.  to 
my  heart,  nor  am  I  to  be  torn  from  him. 

3.  Now  you  must  leam  what  was  done  at  the  Ides.  The 
tenth  day  was  fixed  for  the  impeachment  of  Cffilius;  and 
Domitius^  had  not  collected  judges  in  sufficient  number.  I 
am  afraid  lest  that  rude  and  brutal  man,  Serviua  Pola,  may 
come  to  the  accusation;  for  our  friend  Cccliua  is  violently 
attacked  by  the  whole  train  of  Clodius's  friends.  There  is 
aa  yot  nothing  certain;  but  we  are  kept  in  a  state  of  alarta. 
On  the  same  day  a  very  full  senate  assembled  to  hear  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Tyrians:'  on  the  other  side,  the  Syrian 
farmers  of  the  revenue  mustered  in  great  numbere;  Gabiniua 
was  violently  attacked;  however,  the  farmers  were  roughly 
handled  by  Domitius,  for  having  escorted  him  on  horseback. 
Our  friend  Caius  Lamia  spoke  somewhat  boldly,  when  Domi- 
tius  had  said,  "  It  is  through  your  fault,  Roman  knights,  that 
these  things  have  happened,  because  you  are  such  profligate 
judges."  Ha  replied :  "  We  judge ;  you  praise."  Kothing 
was  done  that  day,  and  night  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

3.  Oa  the  days  appointed  for  holding  the  comitia,  which 
come  immediately  after  the  Quirinalia,  Appius  esplions  bis 
notion  that  he  is  not  prevented  by  the  Pupian  law  from 
holding  a  senate,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  especially 
provided  by  the  Gabinian  law,  that  the  senate  is  obliged  to 

'  This  haa  soma  referenee  to  a  ridiculous  doctrino  of  Aiiitiaftonis, 
that  snow  mnet  be  block,  becauae  water,  of  which  it  waa  compOBed,  woe 
black. 

'  Cicero  had  lately  made  a  very  impreasive  speech  in  the  Hooate, 
Bitolling  Ctesar'a  conduct  ic  his  prosince  in  the  highest  terma. 
_  '  This  Domitius  was  Cdeuh  D.  the  prrotor.     The  Domitius  men- 
tioned a,  few  lines  lower  down,  was  Doroitiua  AhenobarbuB,  the  consul. 

*  The  citizens  of  Tjrs  had  sent  au  embafsy,  with  complaints  of  ths 
oxtortions  of  the  fnnnara  of  the  revenue  in  the  province  of  Syria. 
GabiniuB,  aa  baa  been  already  said,  had  been  governor  of  Syria. 


TO  HIB  BROTHER  QDIKIUa. 

asBeinble  to  give  audience  to  ambaaaadorB  every  day  from  the 
1st  of  Februiiry  till  the  1st  of  March.  In  this  way  tliey 
think  that  the  comitia  may  be  put  off  till  tho  month  of 
March.  But  on  theee  days  of  the  comitia  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  declare  that  they  will  bring  on  the  question 
about  Gahini'ia.  I  collect  all  reports,  to  have  eotne  news  to 
send  to  you ;  but,  as  you  see,  matter  itself  faila  me. 

i.  I  return,  therefore,  to  Callisthoaes*  and  Pbilistns,^  in 
whose  works  I  see  you  are  occupied.  Callisthenea  indeed  is 
relating  a  common  and  well-known  set  of  trftosactions,  in  a 
style  such  as  that  in  which  several  of  the  Greeks  express 
theiuselves.  But  the  Sicilian  is  an  admirable  writer,  impreB- 
aive,  acute,  concise;  almost  a  little  Thucydides,  but  which  of 
his  books  you  have,  (for  there  aro  two  volumes  of  them,) 
or  whether  you  have  them  both,  I  know  not.  He  pleases  me 
most  in  his  account  of  Dionysius.  For  Dionysius  was  a 
great  intriguer,  and  made  himself  very  fiunihar  with  Philistna, 
But  as  to  what  you  add  in  your  letter,  are  you  thinking  of 
undertaking  a  histoiyl  In  my  judgment,  you  may  do  so. 
And  since  you  furnish  couriers,  you  shall  have  at  the  Luper- 
calia  an  account  of  what  is  done  to^ay.  Amuse  yourself 
with  my  Cicero  as  well  as  you  can. 


LETTER  XIT. 
Marms  to  Jiis  brother  Quiniits,  greeting. 
1.  I  HAVE  as  yet  received  hut  two  letters  from  you:  ono 
of  them  written  just  after  I  had  left  you;  the  other  dated 
from  Ariminnm.  The  additional  ones,  which  you  say  that 
yon  sent,  I  never  received.  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumse  and  Pompeii,  pleasantly 
enough,  escept  that  I  was  without  your  company;  and 
I  intended  to  stay  in  those  parts  till  the  1st  of  June.  I 
waa  writing  those  political  treatises  which  I  had  mentioned 
to  you;  a  very  large  and  laborious  work;  but  still,  if  the 
resolt  is  to  my  satisfaction,  labour  will  have  been  well  em- 
ployed;  if  not,  I  will  throw  it  into  the  sea,  which  1  have 

'  Csllisthenea  was  ui  Oljuthinn,  and  had  written  n  life  of  AJeiander. 
*  Philietma  vma  n  Sicfliaii,  and  wrote  man;  books,  and  among  tbsm 
Ul  Mcount  of  DionyaiuB  tbe  eldar. 


before  my  eyea  while  I  am  -writing.     I  shall  attempt  some 
other  things,  too,  since  I  cannot  remain  idle. 

2.  I  wiU_  attend  carefully  to  your  injunctions,  both  aa  to 
conciliating  some  men,  and  aToiding  to  alienate  others.  But 
it  will  be  my  chief  object  to  see  your  Cicero,  and  mine,  I 
mean,  every  day;  but  I  will  examine  as  often  as  I  can,  what 
he  18  learning;  and,  unless  Iia  is  above  it,  I  will  even  offer 
myself  as  his  teacher;  an  employment  in  which  I  have 
obtained  some  practice  in  my  leisure  dming  these  few  days, 
by  training  my  own  Cicero  the  younger. 

3.  You,  (as  you  write  me  word  you  will,  and  as  I  should 
be  quite  cei-taiu  of  your  doing  moat  carefully,  even  if  you 
did  not  write;)  you,  I  say,  will  take  care  to  digest  my 
instructions;  follow  thom  up,  and  fulfil  them.  When  I  come 
to  Eome  I  will  never  let  one  single  courier  of  Cfesar's  go 
without  giving  him.  a  letter  for  you ;  but  while  I  have  been 
here  (you  will  esouse  my  sOence),  there  has  been  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  give  one  before  this  Marcus  Orfiua,  a  Roman 
knight,  attached  to  me,  both  as  being  exceedingly  intimate 
with  me,  and  as  being  from  the  municipality  of  Atella,  which 
you  know  ia  iaithful  to  me.  I  therefore  recommend  him  to 
you  iu  an  estraordinary  degree,  aa  being  a  man  of  a  high 
consideration  at  home,  and  of  groat  influence  away  fi-om 
home.  Take  care  to  hind  him  to  yourself  by  your  libe- 
rality. He  ia  a  military  tribune  iu  our  army.  You  will 
find  him  a  man  of  a  very  gmteful  disposition,  and  eager  to 
be  of  sei-vice  to  you.  I  pi-ess  upon  you  earnestly  to  be  very 
civil  to  Trehatius.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XV.  a.  V 

Marcae  Cicero  to  Ms  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

1.  Os  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Itome,  I  received  your  letter  dated  from  Placentia ;  and  then, 
the  next  day,  I  received  a  second  dated  at  Blandeus,'  with 
n  letter  from  Ceesar,  full  of  expressions  of  respect,  zeal  to 
serve  me,  and  courtesy.  These  are  things  of  gi-eat,  or  leather 
f  the  very  greatest  consequence ;  for  they  contribute  very 

'  Thel-B  IB  Home  error  iu  tlio  test  here. 
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greatly  to  our  reputation  and  high  dignity,  But,  believe  r 
whom  you  know  well,  that  what  I  valuo  most  in  all  these 
nuLttars  I  have  already  secured;  namely,  that,  in  the  firat 
place,  I  BCe  you  contributing  ao  mucli  to  our  common  dig- 
nity; secondly,  the  cstraordinary  liking  of  Julius  Ctesar  for 
me,  a  man  whom  I  prefer  to  all  the  honours  which  he  wishes 
me  to  eipect  from  him.  Hia  letter  was  dated  at  the  same 
time  with  your  own;  the  beginning  of  it  is,  how  acceptable 
your  arrival  was  to  him,  and  bis  recollection  of  our  old 
fnendship ;  then  assuring  mo  that  ho  would  take  care  that  in 
the  midst  of  my  sorrow  and  regret  for  your  absence,  while 
you  are  away,  I  should  be  pleased,  above  all,  that  you  were 
with  him.     The  letter  delighted  me  amazingly. 

2,  You,  therefore,  act  in  a  moat  brotherly  spirit  when  you 
ejdiort  me,  though  in  truth  I  am  running  of  my  own  accord 
the  same  way,  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  his  single 
and  perhaps  by  my  eager  zeal  I  shall  do  what  often  happens 
to  travellers  when  they  are  ia  haste,  that  if  by  chance  they 
have  got  up  later  than  they  iutcnded,  they  still,  by  making 
haste,  arrive  where  they  wish  earlier  than  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  lain  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night;  and 
BO  now  I,  since  I  have  boon  asleep  a  long  time  as  to  paying 
attention  to  that  man,  though  you  in  truth  Lave  often  tried 
to  -wake  me,  shall  now  by  my  speed  make  amends  for  my 
slowness,  both  on  horseback,  and  (since  you  write  me  word 
that  my  poem  is  approved  by  him)  in  tlio  coach  and  four  of 
poetry;  only  give  mo  Britain  to  paint  with  your  colours 
and  my  pencil.  But  of  what  am  I  thinking?  what  spaie 
time  presents  itself  to  mo,  particularly  while  I  remain  at 
Borne,  as  he  begs  mo  to  doT  However,  I  will  see.  For 
perhaps,  as  is  often  tho  case,  my  affection  for  you  will  over- 
come every  difficulty.  He  thanks  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour,  and  with  great  civility  too,  for  having  sent  him. 
Trebatius;  for  he  says  that  in  all  that  number  of  persons 
who  were  with  him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  draw  a 
bail-bond.  I  asked  him  for  the  tribuneship  for  Marcus- 
CurtiuB,  (for  Domitius  would  have  thought  that  he  was  being 
turned  into  ridicule  if  he  had  heen  solicited  by  me,  since  it 
le  a  daily  saying  of  his,  that  he  cannot  make  even  a  trihimo 
of  the  soldiers;  and  even  in  the  senate  he  rallied  Appius  his 
colleague,  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  Ciesai',  with  the  view  of 
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I  triijiinesbip  or  otlier,)  but  only  for  tbe  year 
And  tbat  was  what  Curtius  wished  too. 
IT  that,  aa  you  think  it  behoves  you  to  be,  in  regard 
to  public  affairs  and  our  private  enmities,  so  I  myself  both 
am,  and  shall  be,  of  a  very  gentle  and  moderate  demeacour, 
4.  Affairs  at  Rome  WGre  ia  this  state.  There  was  some 
expectation  of  the  coniitia,  but  a  doubtful  one;  there  was 
some  suspicion  of  a  dictatorship,  but  not  even  that  was 
certain.  There  is  a  perfect  cessation  of  all  bnsiness  in  the 
courts  of  law,  but  more  as  if  the  state  was  growing  indolent 
&oin  age  than  from  real  tranquillity,  Our  own  opinion  deli- 
vered in  the  senate  was  of  such  a  kind  that  others  agreed 
with  it  more  than  we  did  ourselves. 

Sadi  are  the  evQB  of  disaatrouB  war.' 


LETTER  XV.  b. 

Marcus  Cicero  to  his  hrotlier  Quiiilus,  greeting. 

1,  What  ia  to  be  done  shall  be  done  with  a  pen,  and  the 
finest  ink,  and  glazed  paper :  for  you  say  that  you  have 
hardly  been  able  to  read  my  last  letters,  for  which,  however, 
my  brother,  there  were  none  of  the  reasons  which  you  fancy; 
for  I  waa  neither  busy,  nor  bad  I  been  worried  or  angry  with 
any  one;  but  I  always  make  it  a  practice,  whatever  pen 
comes  first  to  hand,  to  use  it  as  if  it  wore  a  good  one. 

2.  But  listen  now,  my  most  excellent  aud  kind  brother, 
while  I  answer  the  things  which  you  wrote  iu  this  same  short 
letter  of  yours  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  Aa  to  what 
you  ask,  that  I  should  write  to  you  without  concealing  any- 
thing, or  dissembling  anything,  or  saying  anything  merely 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  you,  but  irankly  and  aa  a  brother, 
that  is,  whether  you  should  hasten,  as  we  said,  or,  if  there 
should  be  sufficient  reason,  delay,  for  tlie  pui'pose  of  setting 
yourself  clear, — i^  my  dear  Quintus,  it  wei-e  any  unimportant 
matter  on  which  you  were  asking  me  my  wishes,  still  after 
having  left  it  to  yourself  to  do  what  you  thought  best,  I 
^oiild  point  out  what  I  wished  myself.     But  in  the  present 

'  ToioCfl'iJ  -rxinutr  irjAifioi  i(ep-,a(iTai.  A  liue  from  the  SupplioBB 
«f  Euripides. 
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state  of  a&irB,  you  ask  me  plainly  what  sort  of  year  I  espect 
the  ensuing  one  to  bo;  certainly  one  of  tranquillity  for  me, 
Qt  at  least  one  of  very  great  security,  as  the  state  of  my  owa 
house,  and  my  reception  in  tie  foruia,  and  the  way  in  which 
I  am  greeted  at  the  theatre,  indicate  every  day.  And^  *  •  » 
oo  aan  is  unwilling  to  see  *  *  *  that  I  am  in  favour  with. 
both  CfBEOr  and  Pompey — these  things  give  me  confidence. 
If  any  rage  from  that  senseless  man^  breaks  out,  everything 
is  prepared  for  putting  him  down. 

3.  These  arc  my  real  sentiments  and  opinione,  and  I  writa 
them  to  you  in  aU  plainness.  And  I  beg  of  you  not  to  feel 
a  doubt,  speaking  not  like  a  flatterer,  but  aa  a  brother;  so 
that,  for  the  sake  of  your  enjoying  the  pleasant  condition  in 
which  I  find  myself,  I  should  wish  you  to  come  at  the  time 
which  you  have  mentioned.  But  still  1  should  prefer  beyond, 
that  the  events  which  yon  expect  •  *  *  *  And  I  attach 
great  consequence  to  your  abundance,  and  to  the  espcctationa 
of  your  obligations  being  acquitted.  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  we  succeed,  nothing  can  he  more  fortunate 
thaa  we  shah  be  when  freed  from  all  annoyance.  There  is 
not  much  which  is  wanting  to  make  ua  happy  after  our  own 
fiishiou ;  and  that  is  very  easy  to  be  procured,  provided  I 
keep  my  heoItL 

4.  An  amazing  degree  of  corruption  prevails  again;  never 
was  it  8o  great.  la  the  middle  of  July,  interest  was  douhle 
what  it  had  been,  from  the  coalition  into  which  Memmius 
entered  with  Domitius  for  the  sake  of  boating  Scaurus. 
Uessala  has  a  bad  chance;^  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say 

'  There  ia  flomething  lost  here,  which  makea  this  Bentence  unintel- 
ligible ;  and  it  is  probuble  tli[Lt  there  is  e.  little  eonuptiaa  in  the  former 
part  of  tlie  letter,  &nd  a  few  BentencBB  later. 
i^'  ClodiuB. 

'  '  The  candidstaa  for  the  oonsulahip  in  the  nest  year,  701  i-V.C, 
were  UemmiLia,  Domitiua  Calvinua,  .^Emiliur;  Scnimis,  and  Valeriua 
Ueasula.  MemoiiuB  and  DomitiuB  had  won  over  the  existing  cansnlg 
hy  a  pramiBe  of  procuring  them,  whatever  provincBs  they  choae ;  hut  at 
bst  Pompey  pflrsQuded  Memniiua  to  break  with  Doniitius,  and  join  the 
trinmvim.  The  senate  instituted  an  Inquiiy.  The  year  TOO  pnsEed 
without  any  election  of  codbuIb  for  the  ensuing  yenj'.-  Interest  rose  to 
S  per  cent,  a-month ;  and  the  year  701  opened  with  an  intarregniirn, 
■nd  it  was  rot  till  half  the  year  had  elapsed,  that  Cnteus  Domitiua 
OalTicns,  and  Mesaola,  were  elected  conauls  for  the  remainder  of  the 


I 
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tliat  the  prerogative  century  will  get  above  eigbtj  tlioiisand 
pounds  for  its  vote.  The  business  is  estreiiiely  unpopular  ; 
tlie  candidates  for  the  tribimeahip  hiive  coma  to  au  agree- 
ment, that  every  one  of  them  shall  place  above  four  thousand 
pounds  n-piece  in  Cato'a  hands,  aa  a  pledge  to  conduct  theii" 
canvass  aa  he  approves;  and  those  who  forfeit  their  pledge  arc 
to  forfeit  the  money.  And  if  the  coniitia  for  their  election 
really  uubribed,  aa  is  expected,  Cato  alone  will  have  Lad 
irc  influence  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the  judges, 


LETTER  XVI. 
i  Cicero  to  his  iroilier  Qidntus,  greeting. 


1.  When  you  have  received  a  letter  from  me  written  in 
the  hand  of  my  Becretary,  you  must  consider  that  1  had  not 
eveu  a  little  leisure ;  when  it  is  written  in  my  own  hand,  that 
I  had  a  little.  For  you  must  understand,  that  I  was  nevei- 
more  distracted  by  causes  aad  trials,  and  that  too  at  a  most 
unhealthy  time  of  the  year,  and  when  the  heat  ia  greatest. 
But  this,  since  that  is  your  advice,  must  be  borae;  nor  must 
I  give  cause  for  appearing  to  have  been  wanting,  either  to 
your  hopes  or  opinion;  especially  when,  although  that  ia 
somewhat  more  difficult,  I  am  stili  likely  to  gain  great 
influence  and  great  dignity  from  tlieae  exertions;  therefore, 
OS  you  wish,  1  take  great  pains  to  oflend  no  one,  and  even 
to  be  loved  by  those  very  men  who  are  sony  to  see  rati 
so  united  with  Ciesar,  and  also  to  be  earnestly  caressed 
loved  by  all  impartial  persons,  and  even  fay  those  who 
inclined  to  Eivour  the  other  side. 

2.  While  there  was  a  most  violent  discussion  in  the  se 
for  many  days  on  the  subject  of  corruption,  because  the  coti- 
sular  candidates  bad  gone  such  lengths  that  it  could  not  bo 
endured  any  longer,  I  was  not  present  in  the  senate.  I  de- 
termined not  to  come  forward  to  offer  any  retaedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  commonwealth  without  strong  protection. 

3.  The  day  that  I  wrote  this,  Drusus  had  been  acquitted 
of  prevarication^  by  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  by  four 

'  Provarioation  wns  the  batmyal  of  Ma  cliEnt'B  causa  by  an  advocate  _ 
wbo  hod  UDdertnkcn  it. 


votes  ia  all,  after  the  senators  and  knighta  had  condemned 
him.  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  appeared  in  coiirt 
to  defend  Vatiaina;  that  was  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
comitia  are  postponed  till  the  month  of  September.  The  trial 
of  ScauniB  will  be  brought  on  immediately,  niid  we  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  our  exertions  on  hia  bebal£  I  by  no 
means  approved  of  the  Messmates  of  Sophocles,  although  I 
Bee  that  the  piece  vraa  very  neatly  acted  hy  you. 

4.  Now  I  come  to  that,  which  periiapa  ought  to  have  made 
the  Cret  part  of  my  letter.  0  how  delightful  to  mo  are  your 
letters  from  Britain.  I  was  afraid  of  the  ocean  :  I  was  ^^id 
of  the  shore  of  the  island.  I  do  not  indeed  despise  the 
obstacles  which  may  yet  remain,  but  they  present  more 
ground  for  hope  than  for  fear,  and  I  am  anxious  more  because 
of  the  eagerness  of  my  expectation  than  from  any  alann.  And 
I  see  that  you  have  an  admirable  subject  for  writing  about. 
What  a  situation  you  have  to  describe,  what  natural  cha- 
racteristics of  circumstanceB  and  places,  what  customs  of  the 
people,  what  nations  and  battles,  and  even  what  a  commander ! 
I  will  with  all  my  heart  help  you,  as  you  ask,  in  whatever  you 
wish;  and  will  send  you  the  verges  for  which  you  ask,  like 
an  owl  to  Athens. 

5.  Biit  ah !  I  see  that  I  am  kept  iu  the  dark  by  you ;  for 
how,  my  dear  brother,  did  Cseaar  express  himself  about  my 
verses !  for  he  wrote  me  woi-d  before,  that  he  had  read  my  first 
book,  and  praised  the  be^nning  so  much  that  he  says  he  has 
not  read  anything  better  oven  in  Greek.  What  camo  after, 
he  thought,  was  in  some  places  a  little  pa^u/iortpa  (more 
careless),  this  is  the  very  word  that  he  uses.  Tell  me  the 
truth,  is  it  the  matter,  or  the  stylo  that  does  not  please  him  t 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fear  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
lor  I  shall  not  bo  an  atom  the  less  satisfied  with  myself. 
Write  to  me  on  this  subject  with  frankness,  and,  aa  you 
always  do,  with  brotherly  affection. 


BOOK   III. 
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o  to  his  brother  QuifitU4,  gre 


I.  1.  Aftee  the  great  heat,  (for  T  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  felt  greater,)  I  refroahed  myself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ArpiDiim,  with  the  eitrenae  agreeablenesa  of  the  river, 
during  the  days  of  the  gamcB,^  having  recommended  the 
men  of  my  tribe  ta  Phjlotimiia,  I  was  at  Arcanuni  on  tha 
10th  of  September;  there  I  found  Measidius  and  Philosenus, 
and  the  water  which  tbey  had  contracted  to  faring  near  the 
villa  flowing  pleasantly  enough,  especially  considering  the 
great  general  drought;  and  tbey  said  that  they  would  collect 
it  in  Bomemhat  larger  quantities.  Everything  was  going  on 
well  with  Herua.'  At  your  llanlian  ferm  T  found  DiphilaB 
slower  than  Diphiliia;  yet  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do, 
eicept  the  bath-rooms,  the  colonnade  to  walk  under,  and 
the  aviary.  The  villa  pleased  me  exceedingly,  because  the 
paved  portico  had  an  appearance  of  great  dignity,  which  was 
now  for  the  fiiat  time  visibJe  to  mo,  since  it  is  completely 
uncoverad,  and  tlie  columns  are  polished.  Everything  now 
depends  on  the  ceiling  being  elegant,  which  shall  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  me.  The  pavements  appeared  to  me  to  be 
done  correctly ;  some  of  the  rooms  I  did  not  quite  like,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  altered. 

3,  Where  they  say  that  you  have  written  orders  for  a  small 
hall  to  be  made  in  the  colonnade,  the  place  pleased  me 
better  aa  it  is;  for  there  did  not  seem  to  bo  room  enough  even 
for  a  little  hall,  nor  is  one  usually  made,  except  in  houses  in 
which  there  is  a  larger  hall;  nor  could  it  have  auy  bed- 
chambers attached  to  it,  or  apartments  of  that  kind.  But 
now,  even  from  the  mere  beauty  of  the  vaulted  roof,  it  will 
get  the  character  of  an  cseellent  summer  retreat'    However, 
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the  first        ■ 

'tt'ord  the        ^M 
;  because        ^B 


)  of  a  different  opinion,  write  agaia  at 
:y.  la  the  bath-rooma  I  have  moved  fora'ard 
0  the  other  comer  of  the  dressing*! 
I  Ikwjr  "Were  before  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  chimney, 
from  vhicb  the  beat  comes,  was  situated  under  the  bed- 
chambers.  But  I  greatly  approved  of  having  a  tolerably 
Ib^g  bed-chamber  and  a  lofty  winter-room,  because  they 
■were  of  a  good  mm,  and  admirably  situated  on  one  aide  of 
the  covered  walk, — on  that  side,  I  mean,  which  is  next  to  the 
bath-rooms.  Diphilua  had  not  put  the  pUIara  upright,  nor 
opposite  to  one  another;  ho  will  accordingly  pull  Uiem  down 
agiun.  Some  day  or  other  he  will  leara  how  to  use  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  line.  Altogether,  I  hope  that  Diphiltia's  work 
will  be  finished  in  a  few  months,  for  Cccsius,  who  was  with 
me  on  that  occasion,  ^ves  most  diligent  attention  to  it. 

IL  3.  From  that  place  wo  went  straight  along  the  Vitu- 
larian  road  to  your  Fulidian  fiirm,  which,  according  to  the 
last  communication,  I  had  bought  of  Fufidius  at  Ajpinum, 
for  a  little  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds.  I  never  saw  a 
place  more  sbady  in  the  Bummer,  with  water  flowing  through 
the  land  in  many  places,  and  in  great  nbimdauce.  What 
ironld  you  have  1  Ccosiua  thought  that  you  would  easily  be 
able  to  irrigate  fifty  acres  of  meadow-Wd.  This,  at  all  events, 
Trfiich  I  understand  better,  I  can  affirm  positively,  that  you. 
will  have  a  vilia  of  exceeding  pleasantness,  with  a  fish-pond, 
and  sprinp  of  water  besides,  and  a  paltestra,  and  a  green 
wood.  I  hear  that  you  wish  to  retain  this  ferm  near  BoviIIm; 
vhat  you  may  choose  to  do  about  it,  you  will  decide  yourselt 
Oolvna  said  that  though  the  water  was  excepted,  and  the 
rif^t  over  that  water  reserved,  and  though  a.  service'  lay  upon 
the  fiirm,  still  we  could  keep  up  the  price  if  we  chose  to  sell 
it.  I  had  McBsidius  with  me ;  he  sold  that  he  bad  agreed 
■with  you  at  three  satertii^  a  foot ;  and  observed  that  he 
himself 'had  measured  the  distance,  by  steps,  making  fourteen 
hundred  paces.  To  mo  it  appeared  more;  but  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  money  cotild  nowhere  be  more  advan- 
tageously spent.     I  hod  scut  for  Chilo  from  Yenafinm;  but 

Bttvice,  tercilai,  on  a  ] 
fbnHigh  it,  of  carrying  v 
ftad^  tattle  oa  it,  ftc 

*  iMO  tatgi-tiui  was  equal  to  1  penny  3J  fartliiDgB. 
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that  very  day  a  subterraneous  passage  at  Tenafnim  had  oruBhed 
four  of  his  fellow- workmen  and  apprentices. 

i.  On  tlie  13th  of  September  I  was  at  Laterium.  I  saw 
the  road,  which  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  thought  it  was 
n,  public  work,  with  the  eiception  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces;  for  I  measiu'ed  it  from  the  little  bridge,  which  is  close 
to  the  temple  of  Farina  on  the  side  of  Satrioum.  At  that 
spot,  dust  has  been  thrown  in  and  not  gravel ;  but  that  shall 
be  altered]  and  that  part  of  the  road  is  very  steep;  hut  I  was 
told  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  in  any  other  directioa, 
especially  as  you  did  not  wish  to  have  it  go  through  the  farm 
of  Locusta,  or  through  that  of  Varro.  Varro  had  almost  com- 
pleted the  roads  through  bis  estate  before,  Locusta  had  not 
touched  his )  but  I  sltaU  otll  upon  him  at  Gome,  and,  as  I 
expect,  shall  move  him  ;  aud  at  the  same  time  1  will  ask 
Marciis  Taurus,  who  is  now  at  Rome,  and  who,  I  hear,  gave 
you  a  promise  on  the  Buhject,  about  carrying  the  water  through 
his  farm. 

5.  I  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  Nicephorua,  your  bailiff, 
and  I  asked  him,  whether  jou  had  given  him  any  charge 
about  that  little  building  at  Laterium  of  which  you  apoke  to 
me.  And  then  he  told  me,  in  reply,  that  he  himself  had 
contracted  for  that  work  for  iibout  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds;  but  that  afterwards  you  had  added  a  good  deal 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  but  nothing  to  the  money  to  be  paid 
for  it;  aud  that,  therefore,  he  had  given  up  the  contract.  I 
am  in  truth  esoeediugly  well-pleased  that  you  should  add 
those  things  as  you  determined ;  although  the  villa  which, 
at  present  exists,  seems  to  be  somethhig  like  philosophy  re- 
proving the  insanity  visible  iu  other  villas :  however,  that 
addition  will  give  great  pleasure. 

I  praised,  too.  your  ornamental  gardener ;  he  clothes  every- 
thing so  with  ivy,  not  only  the  foundations  of  the  villa,  but 
the  spaces  between  the  pillars  of  the  covered  walk.  So  that 
those  figures  in  the  Greek  dresses  appear  to  be  cutting  the 
trees  into  shape,  aud  to  be  selling  the  ivy.  Aa  for  the  dressing- 
room,  nothing  can  be  more  cool  and  mossy. 

6.  You  have  now  heard  neai'ly  all  that  I  have  to  say  about 
country  aflairs.  He  and  Philotimus  aud  Ciucius  are  press- 
ing forward  the  polishing  of  your  town-house;  but  I  myself 
also  frequently  go  to  look  at  it,  as  is  easy  to  be  done ;  and  I 
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therefore   hope  jou  will   fael  relieved  from   that  cause  of 
anxiety, 

III.  7.  As  to  what  you  are  always  asking  me  about  Cicero, 
I  pardon  you,  indeed ;  but  I  also  wish  you  to  pardon  me.  For 
I  will  not  aDow  you  to  love  him  more  than  I  do  myself; 
and  I  wish  tiiat  he  had  been  with  me  during  those  days 
in  the  country  near  Arpinum,  as  he  himself  had  desired, 
and  I  no  less.  As  to  Fomponia,  if  it  seems  good  to  you,  I  wish 
you  would  send  an  order,  that  when  wo  go  anywhere  aho  is 
to  go  with  us,  and  take  tlie  boy.  I  shall  raise  a  perfect 
uproar  if  I  can  have  him  with  me  without  his  having  any- 
thing to  do  ;  for  at  Rome  he  has  no  breathing  room.  You 
know  tliat  I  promised  you  that  before  gratuitously:  what  do 
yon  think  now  that  so  great  a  bribe  is  offered  me  from  you  t 

8.  I  now  come  to  your  letters ;  of  which  I  received  several 
while  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum  ;  for  three 
were  delivered  to  me  ou  one  day,  and  indeed,  as  they  seemed, 
all  written  by  you  at  one  time.  One  was  at  great  length,  in 
which  the  first  statement  was,  that  au  earher  day  was  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  than  in  that  of  Ceesar.  Oppius  some- 
times  does  that  from  necessity ;  because,  after  he  has  arranged 
to  send  off  the  couriers,  and  has  received  a  letter  from  ns,  he 
is  hindered  by  some  new  business;  and  of  necessity  sends  it 
off  later  than  he  had  intended  to  do  ;  nor  do  we,  when  the 
letter  is  once  dated,  care  about  the  date  being  altered. 

9.  You  mention  Caasar's  exceeding  regard  for  ua  ;  you  will 
do  your  best  to  cherish  this ;  we  too  will  increase  it  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  With  regard  to  Pompey,  I  do  with  all 
diligence,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  you  advise.  That 
my  permission  for  you  to  remain  longer  is  acceptable  to  you, 
though  to  my  own  great  sorrow  and  regret,  I  am  yet  ptulJy 
glad.  What  your  object  is  in  sending  for  horeebreakors  and 
others  I  have  no  notion ;  there  is  not  one  of  that  sort  of  people 
who  will  not  expect  a  present  fi-om  yon  equal  to  a  suburban 
&im.  And  as  for  your  mixing  up  my  friend  Trebatius  with 
that  fellow,  for  that  you  have  no  foundation.  I  sent  him  to 
Cfesar,  because  he  had  previously  satisfied  me ;  if  he  does  not 
please  him  equally,  I  am  not  bound  to  anything,  and  I  acquit 
and  release  you  also  of  any  charge  in  respect  of  him.  "With 
regard  to  your  statement,  that  you  are  every  day  more  and 
more  esteemed  by  Ceesar,  I  am  rejoiced  beyond  all  expression. 
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I  am  filao  very  much  attached  to  Bnlbua,  who  is,  as  you  wrilj^fl 
aa  actire  assistant  in  tbat  businesa ;  I  iim  very  glad  too  that  j 
my  friend  Treboniua  is  beloved  by  yon,  and  you  by  him. 

10.  Aa  to  what  you  write  about  the  tribuneship,  I  naked 
it  for  CurtiuB  by  name ;  and  Ctesar  wrote  lae  back  word  that 
it  was  secured  for  Curtius,  also  mentioning  him  by  name; 
and  he  reproached  me  for  my  shamefacedneBs  in  oalung.     If  J 
I  ever  a^  foe  any  one  again,  (aa  I  told  OppiiiB  too,  thala 
he  might  write  to  him,)  I  siiall  easily  allow  a  refusal  to  b 
givenme,  since  those  who  are  troublesome  tome'  do  not  casi^ 
allow  refusals  to  be  givcu  them  fi'oia  me.    I  love  Curtius,  (tm 
I  told  the  man  himself,)  on  account  not  only  of  your  askiogifl 
but  of  your  testimony  iu  his  Bivour, — because  fi.-om  you»l 
letters  I  easily  perceived  his  zeal  for  our  safety. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  I  learned  from  y 
letters  that  there  was  no  reason  cither  why  wo  should  feai^J 
or  why  we  should  rejoice.  With  respect  to  public  affairs,  o 
which  you  wish  Tiro  to  write  to  you,  I  was  already  writing  to 
yon  rather  carelessly  myself ;  because  I  knew  that  everything^ 
as  well  of  the  smallest  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  sent 
to  CEesor. 

IV.  U,  I  have  now  completed  my  answer  to  your  longest 
letter:  hear  now  as  to  your  little  one;  in  which  the  first 
remark  is,  about  Clodius's  letter  to  Ciesar,  iu  which  afioir  I 
approve  of  Cieaar's  conduct,  in  not  granting  yon  leave,  though 
you  asked  it  in  the  most  afieationate  manner,  to  write  a  single 
word  of  answer  to  that  Fury.  The  nest  observation  is  about 
the  speech  of  Marius  Calventius.  I  marvel  at  your  saying 
that  you  think  I  should  write  a  reply  to  it,  especially  as,  no 
one  is  likely  to  read  it  if  I  write  nothing  in  reply,  while  all 
the  children  will  learn  my  answer  to  him  by  heart  aa  a  lesson. 

I  have  begun  those  books  of  mine  which  you  are  looking 
for,  but  am  unable  to  finish  them  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
completed  the  required  speeches  for  Soaurus  and  for  Planciua. 
The  pKDem  to  Ciesar,  which  I  had  composed,  I  have  destroyed.' 
What  you  ask,  I  will  write  for  you,  since  tho  springs  them- 
selves are  now  thirsty,  if  I  have  any  room. 

'  Nobla  considers  that  the  t«ib  is  hers  lucarreot  or  defective. 

■  Inddi,     licneBti  interprets  thiB  verb  by  ciNisciniicri;  and  8i 

agrees  with  him  in  giilli£  it  the  eense  of  "outting  to  pieiM 
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12.  I  DOW  come  to  tho  tliird  letter.  As  to  what  you  say, 
that  Balbua  ia  soon  coming  to  Rome  with  a  number  of  com- 
panious,  and  that  he  will  be  constantly  with  me  till  the 
middle  of  May;  that  will  be  very  pleasant  and  delightful  to 
me.  As  to  the  exhortations  'which  you  give  mc,  in  the  same 
letter,  as  oftentimes  before,  to  ambition  and  to  diligence,  1  will 
observe  them;  but  when  am  I  to  enjoy  life  1 

13.  A  fourth  letter  was  delivered  to  me  on  the  13th  of 
September,  which  you  had  dated  from  Britain  on  the  10th 
of  August.  In  it  there  was  no  news,  ei.cept  &bout  tlioErigoimj 
which,  if  I  receive  from  Oppius,  I  will  write  you  word  what 
I  think  of  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  me 
pleasure.  And  (a  matter  which  I  have  passed  over)  with 
respect  to  the  pei-son  who,  you  say,  wrote  to  CBCsar  about  the 
applause  which  Milo  received,  I  readily  allow  Cscsar  to  imagine 
that  the  applause  ■was  vary  great ;  and,  in  fact,  so  it  was;  and 
yet  the  applause  which  is  given  to  him  appears  in  some  degree 
to  be  given  to  us. 

14.  A  very  old  letter  from  you  has  also  been  brought  mc, 
but  brought  rather  late,  in  which  you  give  me  instmotions 
about  the  temple  of  Tellua,  and  the  portico  of  Catulus.  Both 
works  are  going  on  with  all  8pee3;  at  the  temple  of  Tellus,  in- 
deed, I  have  also  pWed  your  statue.  Also,  as  to  the  wishes  that 
yon  express  about  the  gardens,  1  never  was  very  desirous  of 
BOch  things ;  and  my  house  now  makes  up  to  me  for  the  Want 
of  the  luiury  of  a  girden. 

When  I  came  to  Rome,  on  the  19th  of  September,  I  found 
ibe  roof  of  your  house  completed,  which,  above  the  chambers, 
jou  had  decided  should  not  have  any  great  number  of  gables ; 
hut  it  slopes  down  in  anything  but  a  neat  manner  to  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade  below.  While  I  have  been  absent,  my  Cicero 
has  not  ceased  from  his  attendance  on  the  rhetoriciaa:  you 
hnve  no  reason  to  be  anxious  about  his  attainments,  since 
you  know  hia  natural  abilities;  aud  his  studious  disposition  I 
see  myself  Ail  his  other  interests  I  look  to,  as  if  I  thought 
that  I  were  going  surety  for  them. 

V.  15.  As  yet,  three  parties  are  prosecuting  Gabiniua : 
LuciusJLientulus,  thesonof  the  flamcn,  who  has  already  lodged 
an  accusation  of  treason'  againsthim;  TiberiuaWero,  with  hia 
treU-disposed  backers;  and  Caius  Memmiua,  the  tribune  of 
'  Majalaa.   See  note,  p.  7i 
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the  people,  with  Lucius  Capito.  He  arrived  iu  the  city  on 
the  yOth  of  September;  no  eiitraaco  was  ever  more  mean  or 
more  solitary.  But  I  do  not  dare  to  place  any  confidence  in 
these  trials.  Eeoause  Cato  was  indiaposedj  he  has  not  as  yet 
been  prosecuted  for  peculation.  Pompey  lahoura  very  hard 
to  reconcile  me  to  him;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  aa  yet,  and, 
if  I  retain  any  portion  of  my  liberty,  he  ahall  net  Buccoed,  I 
am  extremely  noxioua  for  a  letter  from  you. 

16.  As  to  what  you  ivrite  me  word  that  you  have  heard, 
namely,  that  I  interfered  in  the  coalition  of  the  candidates  for 
the  consulship,  it  is  not  true;  for  agreements  were  made  in 
that  coalition  of  such  a  character  (which  Memmius  subse- 
quently esposed)  that  no  respeotahle  person  ought  to  have 
been  concerned  iu  them:  and,  besides,  it  was  not  a  proceed- 
ing for  me,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  coalition  from  which 
Messaln  was  excluded, — a  man  with  whom  I  agree  perfectly  ia 
all  points;  and,  in  my  opision,  also  with  Memmius.  I  have 
already  done  many  things  for  Domitius,  which  ho  wished,  and 
which  he  requested  of  me;  and  I  have  laid  Scaurus  under 
great  obligations  to  me  by  defending  him.  Aa  yet  it  has  been 
uncertain,  both  when  the  comitia  would  take  place,  and  who 
were  to  be  the  new  consuls. 

17.  When  I  was  just  folding  up  this  letter,  o 
arrived  from  you  on  the  Slst  of  September,  having  made  the,! 
journey  in  twenty  days.  0  how  ansioua  I  am  !  How  muob 
I  have  grieved  over  that  most  kind  letter  from  Cjesar;  but 
the  more  kind  it  was,  the  greater  grief  did  that  misfortune 
of  his  causo  me.^  But  I  come  to  your  own  letter.  In  the 
first  place,  I  approve  above  all  things  of  your  intention  of 
remaining,  especially  since,  as  you  write  me  word,  you  have 
consulted  Cajsar  on  the  subject  I  wonder  that  Oppius  should 
have  said  anything  to  Puhlius,  for  I  did  not  like  the  man. 

18.  As  to  what  you  write  in  your  enclosure,  that  I  should 
be  appointed  one  of  Pompey'a  lieutenants  in  the  middle 
of  September,  I  have  not  heard  it;  and  I  have  written  to 
CBcaar,  that  VibuUiua  brought  directions  from  Ctesar  about 
my  stay  to  Pompey,  but  not  to  Oppius.  With  what  object ! 
Although  I  detained  Oppius,  because  the  right  of  speaking 
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'  It  seema  prabable  thoit  tbia  refers  to  a,  storm  mentioDed  in  the 
fourth  book  ,if  his  nocoimt  of  tho  GaUio  war,  in  whioli  lie  loat  a  great 
number  of  aliips.   His  daughter  Julia,  too,  died  nearly  about  tbi 
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fiiBt  to  Pompey  belonged  to  VibuUius;  for  Cresar  had  tiJked 
the  rontter  over  iu  on  iutcrviow  with  him  ;  to  Oppius  he  had 
written.  However,  I  can  have  no  second  thouglits  iu  Cteear'a 
ofiairB.  He  is  next  to  you  and  to  our  children  in  my  heart ; 
BO  near,  indeed,  that  he  is  almost  equal  to  them.  I  seem  to 
myself  to  feel  thus  from  judgment ;  for  indeed  I  ought ;  but 
fitill  I  am  warmed  with  love  for  him. 

VI.  1!).  When  1  had  written  tliese  last  lines,  which  aro  in 
my  own  hand,  your  Cicero  came  iu  to  uB  to  supper,  as  Pom- 
ponia  was  supping  out  He  gave  me  jour  letter  to  read, 
which  he  had  received  a  short  time  before;  a  letter  written 
in  the  Aristophanic  spirit,  being  in  truth  both  pleasant  and 
sensible;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  lie  also  gave 
me  that  other  letter  of  youra,  in  which  you  enjoin  him  to 
attach  himself  as  much  to  me  as  to  hia  tutor.  How  those 
letters  delighted  him  I  how  they  gratified  me!  Nothing 
can  fae  more  engaging  than  that  boy, — no  one  con  be  more 
attached  to  me.  These  lines  J  dictated  to  Tiro  while  at 
I  Bui-prised  at  their  being  in 

20.  Tour  letters  were  very  acceptable  also  to  Annalis,  as 
they  showed  that  you  were  veiy  anxious  about  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  aasiated  him  with  most  serious  advice. 
Publius  Servilius  the  father,  from  the  lettere  which  he  says 
have  been  sent  him  from  Caasar,  intimates  that  you  have  done 
what  was  very  acceptable  to  him,  in  having  spoken  with 
great  courte^  and  great  earncstneaa  of  his  attachment  to 
Cteaar. 

21.  When  I  had  returned  to  Rome  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arpiuum,  I  was  told  that  a  horsebreakcr  had  set  out 
to  go  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  his 
having  acted  so  like  a  barbarian  as  to  go  without  any  letter 
from  me  to  you ;  1  merely  say  that  it  was  vesatious  to  me, — 
fori  had  boon  thinking  of  it  fora  long  time, — in  consequence 
of  what  you  wrote  to  mo,  that  if  there  should  be  anything 
which  I  should  wish  to  be  conveyed  to  you  with  extra- 
ordinary ciire,  I  was  to  give  it  to  him ;  because,  in  truth,  in 
these  letters  which  I  usually  send  to  you,  I  generally  write 
nothing  which  would  cause  me  any  annoyance  if  it  fell  iuto 
other  hands.  I  used  to  keep  myself  for  Minucius,  and 
Salvius,  and  Labeo.     Labeo  will  either  go  at  a  late  period,  or 
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remain  here.     The  hoiselireaJier  did  not  even  ask  if  I 

ibed  to  send  anything. 

22,  Titus  Pinariua  aends  very  kindly-espressed  lettera  about 
yon  to  me;  saying  that  ho  is  beyotid  all  meaaTire  delighted 
with  your  lettere,  conversation,  and,  beaidea,  with  your  sup- 
pers. That  man  has  alwaya  pleased  me,  and  his  brother  is  a 
great  deal  with  me.  Do  you,  therefore,  as  you  have  begun 
to  do,  cherish  that  young  man. 

TIL  S3.  As  I  have  had  this  letter  under  my  hands  several 
dajfs,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  couriers,  many  different 
things  have  consequentJy  been  thrown  into  it,  one  thing  at 
one  time,  and  another  at  another;  aa  for  instance  this:  Titus 
Anicius  has  already  often  said  to  me,  that  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  a  suburban  villa  for  you,  if  he  could 
nieet  with  one.  la  regard  to  this  remark  of  liis,  I  cancot  but 
wonder  at  two  things:  that  though  you  write  to  him  about 
buying  you  a  suburban  villa,  you  uot  only  do  not  write  to  me 
about  it,  but  even  write  to  quite  the  coutraiy  effect;  and 
also,  that  when  you  are  writing  to  him,  you  recollect  nothing 
about  him,  nothing  about  those  letters  of  his  which  you 
showed  me  when  you  were  at  Tuaculum,  and  nothing  about 
the  precepts  of  Epioharmua,  "  Take  notice  how  ho  treats  any 
one  else."  You  forget,  in  short,  the  man's  whole  counteaanoa, 
aud  language,  aud  disposition;  and,  aa  I  conjecture,  just  as 
'"  — ^  but  to  theae  things  you  must  look  yourself 

24.  Take  care  that  I  may  know  what  you   really  wish 

lut  this  suburban  villa,  and  take  care  at  the  same  time  that 
does  not  cause  any  trouble.     What  more  have  I  to  say? 

'hati  Oh,  this:  Gabinius,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
entered  the  city  by  night;  and  to-day,  at  the  eighth  hour, 
when,  according  to  the  edict  of  Cains  Aldus,  ho  ought  to  have 
appeared  to  the  accusation  of  majesty,^  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  concourse  aud  by  the  detestation  of  the  whole 
people.  Nothing  ever  was  more  contemptible  than  his  ap- 
pearance. Piso,  however,  comea  very  near  to  him;  I  am 
therefore  thinking  of  introducing  a  marvellous  episode  in  the 


'  OrelUus  says  that  OAa  ia  not  a.a  apoaiopeiis,  but  tliat  bi 
ird  or  phrase  is  loat. 

'  Majesty  was  nearly  equivalent  to  trenaon.     It  wna  _ 
a  for  any  offenoe  oommitted  agaiuBt  the  Roniiui  people, 
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Becood  of  my  books  :  Ajwllo  in  the  ccmnoil  of  the  gods  pre- 
dicting what  Bort  of  return  that  of  the  two  generala  will  he,  of 
whom  ooe  haa  loGt  his  army,  and  the  other  has  sold  it. 

25.  Ctesar  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Britain  on  the  1st  of 
September,  which  I  reoeived  on  the  28tfa,  ^ving  a  aatia- 
fcctory  account  of  the  aftiiira  of  Britain;  in  it,  tliat  I  may 
not  bo  Bm^riaed  at  receiving  no  letter  from  you,  he  says  that 
he  had  beet)  without  your  company,  aa  he  had  gone  to  the 
eoaat.  I  have  not  sent  him.  any  answer  to  that  letter,  not 
eyen  to  congratuJate  him,  because  of  his  private  mourning. 
Again  and  again,  my  dear  brother,  I  beg  you  to  take  care  of 
your  health. 


LETTER  II. 
Marcus  Cicero  to  Iik  hroiTar  Quintus,  greeling. 
1.  Os  the  lOtb  of  October,  Salviua  went  bysea  to  Ostia, 
l&te  in  the  evening,  with  the  things  which  you  wished  to  have 
Bent  to  you  from  home.  On  the  eame  day,  Memuuus  had 
given  Gabinius  a  warming  hefore  the  people  with  bo  luoid  au 
accueation,  that  CahdiuB  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  word  on 
his  behalf  But  the  day  after,  which  was  coming  on  aa  I  was 
irriting  this  before  dawn,  a  great  argument  was  to  be  held 
at  Cato's  between  Memmius  and  Tiberius  Nero,  and  Caius 
Antonius  and  Lucius  Autonius,  the  sous  of  Marcus,  as  to  who 
should  manage  the  prosecution  against  Gabinius.  We  thought 
that  it  would  bo  allotted  to  Memrains,  although  there  was 
an  extraordinary  struggle  on  the  part  of  Nero.  What  would 
you  have?  The  matter  is  well  pressed  forward,  did  not  onr 
friend  Pompey,  in  spite  of  both  gods  and  men,  upset  the 
bufiineas. 

•-  2.  Understand  now  the  boldness  of  the  man,  and  that  some- 
thing still  amuses  us  in  so  distressed  a  condition  of  publio 
afihira.  After  Gabinius,  wherever  he  went,  had  said  that  he 
TTOB  demanding  a  triumph,  and  after  this  good  general  had 
suddenly  entered  the  city  by  night,  (aa  i^  evidently,  it  had  been 
the  city  of  an  enemy,)  he  did  not  venture  to  present  himself 
before  the  senate.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  tenth  day  •aSiex 
bis  arrival,  on  which  he  ought  to  have  given  in  his  report  of 
fliB  numbers  of  the  enemies  and  of  our  troops,  he  sneaked 
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into  the  senate-house  wth  a  -very  Bmall  following.  When  he 
'  was  about  to  depart,  he  was  detained  by  the  consuls.  The 
formers  of  the  revenues  were  introduced.  The  roan,  being 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  being  wounded  by  me  most  of  all, 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  trembling  voice  called 
me  an  exile.  On  this,  {0  ye  gods!  nothing  more  honourable 
ever  happened  to  me,)  the  whole  eonate  to  a,  man  rose  in  an 
uproar  against  him,  so  tlmt  they  cnme  close  to  him ;  while 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  started  up  with  a  similaj  noiee 
and  ruBh.  What  more  do  you  aski  All  of  them  behaved 
as  if  you  yourself  had  been  there.  Nothing  can  be  more 
compliracntory  than  the  hmguago  of  men  out-of-doors.  I, 
however,  restrain  myself  from  accusing  him,  with  diffioulty 
indeed,  but  I  do  restrain  myself,  not  only  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  oppose  Pompey,  (the  busiueaa  which  presses  me  about 
Milo  is  quite  enough,)  but  because  we  have  no  judges  whom 
wo  can  trust.  I  dread  a  failure.  I  may  take  also  into  con- 
Bideration  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  I  am  a&aid  that  if  I 
were  to  accuse  him,  something  might  happen  to  him;  nor 
do  I  despair  that  the  matter  may  be  accomplished  without 
me,  though  in  some  degree  by  my  means. 

3.  All  who  are  candidates  for  the  consulship  are  impeached 
on  the  charge  of  bribery.  Domitius  by  Mommius,  Memmius 
by  Quintus  Cnrtius,  a  good  and  accomplished  young  man; 
Messala  by  Quintus  Pompey,  Seauiua  by  Triarhis.  It  is  a 
great  measui'e  in  agitation,  because  the  ruin  either  of  the 
men,  or  of  the  laws,  is  threatened.  Some  efforts  are  made, 
that  no  trials  may  take  place.  The  affiiir  appears  to  point  to 
an  interregnum.  The  consuls  wish  to  hold  the  comitia;  the 
impeached  parties  are  against  it,  and  Memmius  above  all, 
because  on  the  arrival  of  Ciesar  he  hopes  to  become  consul. 
Eut  he  has  an  extraordinarily  bad  chimce.  Domitius  and 
Messala  appeared  sure  of  success ;  Scanrns  had  lost  heart. 
Appiua  asserts,  that  if  it  were  not  for  a  lex  curiata,  be  should 
succeed  our  friend  Lentulua,  who  on  that  day  showed  won- 
derful vigour  against  Gabiniua,  (a  thing  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  mention;)  he  accused  him  of  treason;  names  of 
witnesses  were  given  in;  while  Gabinius  did  not  say  a  word. 
Ton  now  know  the  affairs  of  the  forum.  At  home  things  go 
on  well,  and  the  house  itself  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
trader  the  hands  of  the  contractors. 


TO  BIB  nKOTHEK  QUIKTUS. 


LETTER  in. 


Marcus  Cicero  to  his  brolhcr  Quhdw,  greeting. 

1.  The  hand  of  my  secretary  may  be  a  sign  to  you  how 
busy  1  am.  Be  oasured  that  there  doea  not  a  day  p 
which  I  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  some  accused  person. 
Thus,  whatcTer  I  compose  or  meditate,  I  generally  throw  into 
the  time  of  my  walk.  In  this  state  is  my  public  busineBs; 
our  domestic  affairs  go  on  as  I  wish.  The  boya  are  well; 
they  lenm  with  great  diligence ;  they  are  taught  with  great 
pains;  they  love  us,  and  love  one  another.  The  polishing 
of  both  our  houses  is  going  on;  while  your  rural  matters 
at  Arcanum  and  Laterium  aie  advancing  to  completion.' 
Besides,  in  one  of  my  letters,  I  omitted  nothing  to  give  you 
a  clear  account  about  the  water,  and  the  road. 

Bat  this  subject  of  ansiety  disturbs  and  annoys  me,  that 
for  the  space  of  now  more  than  fifty  days,  not  only  no  letter 
has  come  from  you,  none  from  Ceesar,  none  from  tt^t  conntiy, 
but  not  even  a  single  report;  and  that  sea,  and  that  countiy, 
keep  me  now  in  a  state  of  ansiety.  Nor  do  I  cease  (as  is 
the  case  with  persons  in  love)  to  imagine  the  things  which  I 
least  wish.  I  do  not  therefore  now  ask  you  to  write  to  me 
about  yourself  and  about  affairs  in  that  quarter,  (for  I  know 
that  you  never  omit  to  do  so  when  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity,) but  I  wish  you  to  know,  that  I  scarcely  ever  longed 
for  anj-thing  bo  much,  as,  when  1  wrote  this,  I  did  for  a  letter 

3.  Hear  now  what  is  going  on  in  the  republic.  Bay  after 
day  appointed  for  the  comitia  is  constantly  cancelled  by 
notices  of  ill  omens,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  well-affeoted 
wtizens,  in  such  unpopularity  are  the  consuls  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  of  their  having  bargained  for  bribes  from  the 
candidates.  There  are  four  candidates  for  the  consulship; 
all  are  prosecuted ;  the  causes  are  difficult  ones ;  but  still  we 
will  exert  ourselves  that  Mcssala  may  come  ofi'  safe;  a  result 
which  is  even  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  rest.  Ptiblius 
Sylla  has  impeached  Gabiniua  of  bribery,  his  stepson  Mem- 
miua  supporting  the  accuaiition,  as  well  as  his  brother  Cfficilius, 

'  A  Romipt  pBsBnge,  Bays  OrelliuB.  There  are  vmoaa  rendinga,  but 
ntmo  eatiafiictorf. 
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and  his  soa  Sjlla.  Lucius  Torquatus  made  objectioiiB,  bat 
fiiikd  iu  hia  purpose,  to  tbe  great  joj  of  all  men. 

3,  Do  you  ask,  what  is  to  become  of  Gabinius!  We  ab^ 
know  in  three  days  about  the  impeachmeat  for  trensou  -  oa 
which  charge  he  is  weighed  down  by  the  detcBtatioa  of  all 
daaees;  aad  is  eqjeoially  damaged  by  the  evidence.  He  haa 
very  cool  accusers;  the  bench  is  of  a  varied  character j  the 
chief  judge,  Alhus,  is  a  man  of  high  and  resolute  temper, 
Pompey  is  earnest  in  canvassing  the  judges;  how  it  will  end 
I  know  not;  but  I  see  no  room  for  him  in  the  city,  I  have 
a  moderate  wish  for  his  downibl,  but  the  faintest  possible  as 
to  the  result  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

i.  You  have  now  an  account  of  almost  everything.  I  will 
add  this  one  paiticulai' ;  your  Cicero  and  mine  is  now  apply- 
ing himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  instructions  of  PceoniuB, 
a  rhetorician,  a  man,  in  my  opiniou,  well  accomplished,  and 
of  excellent  character;  but  you  know  well  enough  that  my 
own  style  of  education  is  a  little  more  learned  and  philo- 
sophical. Though,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  Cicero's  progress, 
and  that  course  of  instriictiou,  to  be  impeded;  and  the  boy 
himself  seems  to  be  greatly  charmed  and  delighted  with  tha 
exercise  in  declamation;  (and  as  I  was  myself  also  practised 
in  it,  I  would  allow  him  to  go  on  in  my  steps,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  end,)  but  still,  if  I  take  him 
anywhere  into  tbe  country  with  me,  I  shall  lead  him  into 
my  own  method  and  practice.  For  a  great  reward  is  offered 
me  from  you,  which  certainly  I  shall  not  fail  to  gain  through 
my  own  fault.  In  what  parts  you  are  going  to  winter,  and 
with  what  espectations,  I  should  wish  you  to  write  me  word 
with  all  possible  minuteness.     FarewelL 
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LETTER  IV. 

Marcus  Cicero  to  hU  brother  Quinttis,  greeting. 

1.  Gabikihs  haa  been  acquitted.  Altogether,  nothing  could 
I  more  childish  than  Lentulus,  bis  accuser,  and  his  fellow- 
prosecutors,  nothing  more  corrupt  than  the  bench  ;  hut  stiU, 
if  the  exertion  and  entreaties  of  Pompey  had  not  been  extra- 
ordinary, and  if  the  report  of  a  coming  dictatorship  had  not 
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been  full  of  alarm,  ho  would  not  have  made  nny  reply  e- 
to  Lentulus;  and  yet  with  him  for  his  accuser,  and  with  that 
boich  for  his  judges,  he  Jiad  tLirty-two  votes  against  him, 
oerenty  pei-sona  voting.  Certaialy,  this  trial  is 
a  character,  that  he  seema  likely  to  he  coavicted  on  the  other 
accuaationa,  and  especially  on  that  of  pocubtion ;  but  you 
Bee  that  there  is  really  no  republic  at  all,  no  Beoate,  no 
judges,  no  dignity  in  any  one  of  us. 

Why  should  I  aaj  more  about  the  judges  t  Two  men  of  piw- 
torian  rank  were  on  the  bench ;  Domitiua  Calvinns;  he  voted 
openly  for  hia  acquittal,  bo  that  all  might  see  it;  and  Cato;' 
he^  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
drde,  and  was  the  £rst  to  announce  the  result  to  Pompey. 

2.  Some  say,  and  Sallust  among  them,  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  the  accnaer.  Should  I  trust  myeelf  to  such  judges  1 
What  would  have  been  tliought  of  me  if  he  Lad  escaped 
while  I  Lad  pleaded  against  him.  t  But  other  considerations 
inflaeneed  me.  Pompey  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
a  diapnte  with  me,  not  about  the  safety  of  Gabinius,  but  hia 
own  dignity.  Ho  would  have  entered  the  city.  The  matter 
would  have  come  to  a  regular  quarrel;  I  sboiiid  have  seamed 
like  Pacideianus  when  matched  with  ^Beminua  the  Samnite; 
perhaps  he  would  have  bitten  off  my  ear.  He  would  at  least 
have  been  reconciled  to  Clodiua.  With  my  own  conduct 
certainly,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  particularly  if  you  do 
not  disapprove  of  it.  He,  after  he  had  been  honoui-ed  by  me 
mth.  eminent  exertions  on  my  part,  and  though  1  owed  him 
nothing,  and  he  owed  everything  to  me,  was  still  unable  to 
bear  my  differing  in  opinion  with  him  about  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  (I  will  not  use  a  harsher  expression;)  and 
even  at  the  period  when  he  was  leea  powerful,  he  showed  how 
much  be  could  do  against  me  when  1  w»s  at  the  height  of 
my  reputation.  Now,  when  1  myself  am  not  even  anxious  to 
acquire  any  great  influence,  when  the  republic  itself  has  cer- 
tainly no  power  at  all,  and  when  he  Loa  power  over  everything 
eould  I  posaihly  contend  with  him  1  For  so  I  must  have 
done.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  think  that  I  ought  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  tafk. 

3.  [You  should,]  Sallust  still  argues,  [have  done]  one  of 

'  What  Cato,  iH  nncertam ;  but  it  waa  not,  tis  Paul  MaJrat 
th6  Cato  afterwords  called  Uticeatii;^. 
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ja ;  [if  you  did  uot  accuse  him,]  you  should  bave 
defended  him,  and  have  granted  that  to  the  entreaty  of 
Pompey  :  for  indeed  he  did  entreat  veiy  earnestly.  A  plea- 
sant friend  certainly  Salliiat  iSj  who  thinks  that  I  was  hound 
either  to  incur  a  moat  dangerous  enmity  or  everlasting 
infamy.  But  I  myself  am  pleased  with  this  middle  course; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  tliat  after  I  had  with  great  serious- 
ness given  my  evidence  in  accordance  with  good  faith  and 
religion,  the  defendant  said,  that  if  he  could  possibly  have 
bflBQ  ia  the  city,  he  would  have  satisfied  me;'  nor  did  he  put 
a  single  question  to  me. 

i.  With  respect  to  the  verses  which  you  wish  me  to  wTita 
out  for  you,  the  toak  cannot  be  undertaken  by  me,  a  task 
which  requires  not  only  time,  but  also  a  mind  free  from  all 
care.  But  enthusiasm  is  also  wanting,  for  I  am  not  altogether 
without  anxiety  as  to  the  coming  year,  tliough  I  am  without 
apprehension.  And  at  the  same  time  (I  assure  you  that  I 
speak  without  the  slightest  irony)  I  assign  a  higher  place  iii 
that  kind  of  writing  to  you  thau  to  m.vself. 

5.  As  to  completing  your  Greek  library,  changing  some 
books,  and  procuring  some  Latin  ones,  I  wish  indeed  that  those 
matters  may  be  done,  especially  as  they  have  reference  to  my 
accommodation.  But  I  myself  have  no  person  by  whoso 
agency  I  can  get  such  things  done  for  me;  for  the  books 
which  have  attractions  for  me  are  not  for  sale,  and  cannot  be 
completed  except  by  a  man  who  is  both  skilful  and  diligent : 
however,  I  will  give  Chrysippus  a  commission,  and  I  will 
speak  with  Tynmnio.  I  will  inquire  too,  what  Soipio  has 
done  about  the  money.  Whatever  sooma  proper,  I  will  attend 
to  it.  As  to  Ascanio,  you  shall  do  whatever  you  please ;  I 
will  interpose  no  obstacle  on  my  own  account.  I  commend 
you  for  not  being  iu  a  hurry  about  your  suburban  villa,  but 
I  advise  you  to  have  one. 

6.  I  have  written  this  on  the  24th  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  the  games  wore  beginning,  as  I  wta  going 
to  my  Tusiiulan  villa,  and  taking  ray  Cicero  with  me  for  a 
game  ^  of  iustruotion,  not  of  amusement ;  on  that  account 

'  Woiild  hftve  thanked  ma.  for  not  having  been  his  aocuBer,  but 
having  meraly  giveu  testimony  a^nst  him. — Pant  Manvliiu. 

'  111  ladant  diicrml',  «ob  limonU.  He  plnya  on  tha  word  liid-ai,  whicli 
he  had  used  just  befure;  tadi  coiaiaUtehaniuT, 
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I  did  not  go  furtJier  than  I  wanted,  because  I  desired  to  be 
present  at  the  triumph  of  Pomptiuius,^  on  tho  3d  of  Novem- 
ber ;  for  there  will  bo  I  know  Jiot  what  trifle  of  buainesa ; 
sitice  Cato  and  ServiliuSj  the  pnetora,  threaten  that  they  will 
ja^vent  it;  and  I  do  not  kiiow  what  they  cau  do,  as  he  will 
both  have  Appius  the  consiil  with  him,  and  the  majority  of 
ttc  prtetora,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  However,  they 
&o  threaten,  and  especially  Quintus  Scasvolo,  who  breathes 
nothing  but  wai*.  My  kiudest  and  dearest  brother,  take  care 
'OUT  health. 


^^0 


[LETTERS  V.  VI. 
Marcus  Cicero  to  hia  hrother  Quvnlue,  greeliiiff. 
1.  With  respect  to  your  question,  what  I  have  done  about 
those  books  which,  when  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cumse,  I  began  to  write,  I  have  not  been  idle,  nor  ani  I  idle ; 
but  I  have  eeveral  times  changed  my  whole  plan  and  method 
of  treating  the  subject :  for  after  two  hooks  were  completed, 
in  which,  during  that  nine  days'  festival  which  took  place  in 
the  consulship  of  Tuditanus  and  Aquilius,  a  conversation  is 
commenead  by  me  between  Airieanus,^  a  little  before  hia 
death,  and  Lffilius,  Phtlus,  Manilius,  Quintus  Tubero,  and 
Faonius  and  Sceevola,  the  sona-in-Jaw  of  Ivtelius ;  and  that 
conversatioo  is  extended  over  nine  days,  and  through  nine 
books,  being  on  the  beet  form  of  government,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  best  citizen,  {the  work  in  truth  was  put  together 
with  sufficient  clearness,  and  the  dignity  of  the  speakers  added 
aime  weight  to  the  argumenta;) — wlien  these  books  were  read 
hj  me  at  my  Tusculau  villa  in  the  hearing  of  Sallust,  I  was 
assured  by  hira  thnt  opinions  might  be  given  on  those  aub- 
Jects  with  much  greater  authority,  if  I  myself  wore  to  speak 
on  the  republio,  especially  as  I  was  not  a  HeracUdes  of  Pon- 
tns,  but  a  man  of  eonaular  rank,  and  one  who  had  myself  been 
concerned  in  ^e  moat  important  affiiirs  of  state;  but  that 
what  I  attributed  to  eharactera  of  such  antiquity,  would 
appear  to  bo  fictitious;  that  tia  to  the  dialogue  upon  oratory 

'  Ovar  tho  AlIobrogoB. 

'  That  is,  the  younger  Africanus.  Tbo  book  alluded  to  is  the  treatiaa 
Do  Kepublioil,  (lisuoT^ed  in  this  century. 
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in  those  treatises  of  mine,  I  had  done  well  not  to  litter  in  my 
own  cbaracter  what  was  eaid  on  the  art  of  speaking,  but  to 
refer  it  to  those  men  whom  I  had  Been  myself;  but  that 
Aristotle  himself  deiivera  in  bis  own  cbaracter  what  ho  writes 
about  the  commonwealth,  and  the  most  esceilcut  kind  of 
citizen. 

2.  He  made  an  impression  upon  me,  and  so  much  the 
more  because,  [by  the  plan  that  I  had  adopted,]  I  was  nnable 
to  touch  upon  the  greatest  disturbances  in  our  commonwealth, 
inasmuch  as  they  wore  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  Bpeakere ; 
though  at  first  I  had  made  this  very  thing  one  of  my  objects, 
lest  iu  touching  on  our  own  times,  I  should  give  offence  to  any 
one.  Now  I  shall  both  avoid  that,  and  shall  myself  converse 
with  you;  but,  nevertheiess,  if  I  come  to  Rome,  I  shall  send 
you  what  I  had  originaliy  written ;  for  I  imagine  that  you 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  those  hooka  were  not  put  aside  by 
ma  without  some  feeHng  of  disappointment, 

3.  I  am  exoeedingly  gratified  by  Ceesar'e  great  good-will,  of 
which  he  has  assured  me  in  liia  letter :  but  I  do  not  depend 
much  on  the  promises  which  be  holds  out.  I  am  neither 
eager  for  honours  nor  anxious  for  glory;  and  I  am  more 
desirous  of  the  duration  of  hia  good-will,  than  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  promises.  Nevertheless,  I  live  amidst  the  same  ■ambi- 
tion and  labour,  as  if  I  were  expecting  what  I  never  Bolioit. 

4.  As  to  what  yon  ask  me  about  making  verses,  it  is  in- 
credible, my  dear  brother,  how  much  I  want  time  j  nor  indeed 
am  I  sufficiently  animated  in  thought  to  sing  of  those  things 
which  yon  wish.  And  do  you,  who  have  Burpoased  all  men 
in  that  description  of  language  and  expression,  ask  mo  for 
BU^estions  on  a  subject  which  I  cannot  fully  grasp  even  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  thought  i  Nevertheless,  I  would  do 
it  as  well  as  I  could,  but,  (what  by  no  moaua  escapes  your 
knowledge,)  there  ia  need,  for  composing  a  poem,  of  a  certain 
cheerfulness  of  spirit,  which  the  times  altt^ether  take  away 
from  me.  I  indeed  firee  myself,  as  far  as  I  can,  from  all 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  commonwealth,  and  devote  myself 
to  literature;  but  still  I  will  tell  you  what  in  truth  I  wished 
above  all  things  concealed  from  you:  I  am  made  wretched, 
my  dearest  brother,  I  am  made  wretched  by  the  consideration 
that  there  is  no  commouwealtli ;  no  courts  of  justice;  and  that 
this  present  time  of  life  of  miue,  which  ought  to  be  ii 
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Kjn  of  the  authority  of  a  senator,  is  either  haiTissed 
6  labour  of  pleading  in  the  forum,  or  endured  with 
of  private  literary  pursuits;  and  that  the  idea  which. 
hed  from  my  childhood, 

At  all  timea  to  eicel,  and  be  ahore 
My  fellows, 

ia  all  come  to  nothing ;  that  of  my  t 
attacked  by  me,  some  are  even  defended;  that  not  only  my 
inclinations,  but  my  very  dislikes  are  not  free ;  and  that 
Ca^ar  is  the  only  ono  of  all  men  who  is  found  to  love  me  as 
much  as  I  desire;  or  even,  aa  some  think,  is  the  only  one  who 
is  inclined  to  love  me. 

Yet  none  of  these  vesations  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
I  cannot  every  day  soothe  myself  with  great  consolatiou;  but 
the  greatfist  consolation  of  nil  will  be  if  we  shall  be  tc^etber 
again;  but,  at  present,  to  those  other  disquietudes  of  mine, 
there  is  added  even  the  most  vehement  longing  to  see  you. 

5.  If,  as  Pansa  thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  had 
defended  Gahinins,  I  should  have  been  utterly  ruined;  those 
who  bate  him,  and  thoy  are  all  ranks  of  men,  would  have 
begun  to  hate  me,  on  account  of  him  whom  they  already 
hate.  I  bore  myself,  in  my  opinion,  admirably,  so  as  to  do 
only  so  much  aa  every  one  might  see.  And  in  the  whole  of 
my  conduct,  as  you  advise  me,  I  dovota  myself  greatly  to  the 
oultivation  of  ease  and  tranquillity. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  library,  it  is  Tyrannio  who  ia  the 
idler.  I  will  speak  to  Chiysippns;  but  it  ia  a  troublesome 
task,  and  one  that  requirea  a  very  diligent  man.  I  find  this 
myself  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  meet  with  no  buo- 
oeaa.  But  for  Latin  hooks,  I  kaow  not  whither  to  turn  my- 
self; BO  iiiultily  are  they  copied,  and  so  dishonestly  are  they 
sold;  however,  I  will  not  neglect  to  do  what  may  he  done. 
Crebrius,  aa  I  wrote  you  word  iefore,  is  at  Rome,  and  tho 
men  who  take  their  oaths  to  anything,  tell  me  that  ho  is  under 
great  ohligatious  to  you.  I  fancy  that  the  money  matters  have 
been  settled  in  my  absence. 

7.  When  you  say  that  you  have  finished  four  tragedies  in 
edxteen  days,  are  you  borrowing  anything  fi:om  any  one  else  1 
And  are  you  aiming  at  credit  ^  by  copying  out  the  Electra 
at  the  Troadest     Do  not  he  an  idler;  and  do  not  fancy  that 

H^ltoet  testa  hnre  xf^as :  Cranovins  and  acme  oihi^ra  prcfur  kkIos. 
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the  saying  yvZQi  mavrav  is   intended  merely   to   ditninbh 
arrogance,  but  that  it  also  intimates  that  we  ehoiild  know 
our  own  powers.     However,  I  wouH  wisli  you  to  send  me 
both  them,  and  tLe  Erigona.      You  have  in  this  packet  my_ 
lost  two  letters.  I 


LETTER  VII. 
Mcureui  Cieero  to  hia  hrotlier  Quintvx,  greeting. 
I,  Tkebb  18  Q  wonderful  flood  at  Eome,  ■  and  especially 
along  the  Appian  road,  as  Jiir  oa  the  temple  of  Maraj  the 
walks  of  Craasipes,  and  his  gardens,  have  beea  carried  away, 
and  many  shops.     There  has  been  an  amazing  quantity  of 
water  down  as  far  as  the  public  fish-ponds.     The 
Homer  ^  is  powerfully  illustrated  : — 

As  on  oD  autumn  day,  vrhen  Jupiter 

Poura  violfcut  waters  forth,  wbaue'er,  enraged. 

His  HJigor  bums  'gainst  men  : 

For  it  applies  well  to  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius  : — 

Men  who  by  fores  iu  council  will  pronounce 
Judgments  unjust,  and  banish  rjglit,  the  voict 
Of  heay-n  not  lieeding. 

But  I  haTO  made  up  my  mind  not  to  trouble  myself  about 
these  matters. 

3.  Wheu  I  arrive  at  Eomo,  I  will  write  you  word  what 
I  observe,  and  especially  about  the  diotatorship ;  and  I  will 
give  the  courier  letters,  both  for  Labienua  and  for  Ligurius. 

I  wrote  this  before  daybreak,  by  the  light  of  a  little  wooden 
candlestick,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  me,  because  they 
said  tiiat  you,  when  you  were  at  Samos,  had  bad  it  madfiu 
Farewell,  my  most  affectionate  and  moat  excellent  brother. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Marcus  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greetvng. 

1.  Thkre  ia'no  need  for  me  to  reply  to  your  former  letter, 

which  is  full  of  discontent  and  complaints;  of  which  kind 

too  you  say  that  you  had  given  Labieaus  another  the  day 

beforej  but  he  has  not  ai-rived  yet.     For  your  more  recent 
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letter  haa  removed  from  mo  every  feeling  of  annoyauoe ;  only 
I  both  advise  and  entreat  you.,  ta  recuUect  amid  all  those 
annoyaLQces  and  labours  aod  feelings  of  regi'et,  what  oul' 
intentioa  was  in  your  journey.  For  we  were  not  a,iming  at 
any  trifling  or  ordinary  advantagea;  for  what  advantage  could 
there  have  been  which  we  Bhoald  have  thought  worth  piir- 
cltasing  at  the  price  of  our  separation  I  Wo  were  Beeking 
most  powerful  protection,  for  the  full  maintenance  of  our 
dignity,  from  the  good-will  of  a  most  eicellent  and  most 
influential  man.  More  is  risked  on  hope  than  on  money ; 
Bvarything  else  will  go  ^  to  loaa  If,  therefore,  you  often  turn 
bock  your  thoughts  to  the  couaideratioa  of  our  old  objects 
and  hopes,  you  will  njore  easily  bear  those  burdsliips  of 
military  seiTice,  and  other  things  which  annoy  you;  and 
atill  you.  will  be  able  to  shako  them  off  when  you  please. 
But  the  full  time  for  that  matter  has  not  arrived  yet,  though 
it  is  approaching. 

2.  Moreover,  I  recommend  you  not  to  trust  anything  to 
your  letters,  from  which,  if  it  should  be  divulged,  we  sho'uld 
Buffer  annoyance.  There  are  many  things  of  which  I  had 
rather  be  ignorant  than  be  informed  of  them  at  any  risk. 
I  will  write  to  you  further  with  a  mind  at  ease,  when  my 
Cicero  is  going  on  well  again,  as  I  hope  he  will.  I  would 
wish  you  to  take  care  and  let  me  know  to  whom  I  must  give 
the  letter  which  I  am  to  send,  you  next ;  whether  to  the 
couriers  of  Csesar,  that  he  may  at  once  send  them  on  to  you, 
or  to  those  of  Labicnus ;  for  whero  those  Nervii  "  are,  or  how 
fer  otf  they  are,  I  know  not, 

3.  I  derived  great  pleasure  from  your  letter  concerning  the 
nrtus  and  gravity  of  Ciosar,  wbich  he  had  displayed  when 
onder  deep  affliction.  And  as  to  your  requesting  me  to 
finish  the  poem  which  I  have  begun  to  him,  although  I  am 
distracted  with  labour,  and  still  more  in  mind,  still,  since 
Ctesar  has  learned  from  the  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  you, 
that  I  have  b^un  something,  I  will  resume  what  I  had 
commenced,  and  complete  it  in  these  idle  days  of  supplica- 
tions 3  during  which  I  am  extremely  glad  that  our  friend 

'  Struenlur  is  tha  reading  of  Orelliua  ami  moBt  other  editora ;  Nobbe 
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rvii  in  Gaul,  among  whom  Quint 

with  hia  Ugi 

ion.  CCEa.  B.  G.  y.—Paul  MamUt 

Meesala  and  the  rest  are  relieved  from  annoyance,  and  when  yotf. 
set  liira  down  as  qnite  sure  to  be  consul  with  Domitins,  you  do 
not  in  the  least  dissent  from  my  own  opinioa.  I  will  under- 
take for  MesBala'a  conduct  to  CiGBarj  but  Memmius  places 
hopes  in  tiio  arrival  of  Ctesar,  in  which  I  think  he  ia  mis- 
taken  ;  hero  at  least  he  is  coldly  regarded  :  aa  for  Scanrus, 
Pompey  cast  him  off  some  time  ago. 

4.  ilatters  are  postponed ;  the  comitia  are  brought  to  an 
interregnum.  The  rnmour  of  a  dictator  ia  disagreeable  to  the 
weU-afl'ected ;  but  what  they  say  is  far  more  disagreeable  to 
me.  However,  the  whole  business  is  regarded  with  alarm, 
and  goes  on  slowly.  Pompey  plainly  denies  that  he  has  any 
inclination  for  it.  Before  he  did  not  use  to  deny  it  to  me, 
Himw  seems  likely  to  propose  it.  0  ye  gods,  what  a  fool  of 
a.  man  1  how  does  ho  love  himself  without  a  rival  I  Ha 
frightened  off,  by  my  means,  Ci-nssus  Juniauus.^  a  man  wholly 
devoted  to  me.  It  ia  very  hard  to  laiow  whether  he  wishes  i^ 
or  whether  he  does  not.  However,  while  Himia  ia  acting,  he 
wUI  not  make  people  believe  that  he  has  any  diaiiiclinatioiL 
People  at  this  time  were  talking  of  nothing  else  with  regard 
to  public  afiairs  j  at  all  events,  nothing  else  is  done. 

5.  The  fimeral  of  Serrauua  Domesticua  the  son,  waa  a,  very 
mournful  one;  it  took  place  on  the  I9th  of  November.  The 
fether  spoke  a  funeral  panegyric  over  him,  of  my  writing, 

6.  Now  aa  to  Milo:  Pompey  has  given  nothing  to  him, 
and  everything  to  Gutta;  and  says  that  he  will  take  care 
that  Ciesar  shall  use  all  his  endeavours  to  further  his  interest 
Milo  is  apprehensive  of  this, — and  not  without  reason, — and 
almost  despairs,  if  ho  becomes  dictator.  If  ho  with  any  armed 
force,  or  with  his  protection,  should  assist  any  one  who 
posed  a  veto  to  hia  dictatorehip,  he  fears  Pompey  would  be 
his  enemy;  and  if  he  does  not  assist  some  one,  then  he  ' 
afraid  that  matters  will  be  carried  by  violence.  Ho  is  pra^ 
paring  the  most  magnificent  games,^  of  Euch  a  character  that 
no  man  has  ever  exhibited  any  more  costly  ones ;  a  double 
and  a  treble  piece  of  folly,  as  they  are  not  demanded,* — either 
because  he  had  already  exhibited  a  very  £ne  show,  or  becauaO}! 
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'  By  the  people.     See  Ep.  ad  Fam.  is.  S.^Idffi. 
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means  were  wanting,  or  because  lie  was  a  director,^  or  because 
Le  might  fairly  look  upon  himself  as  a  director,  imd  not  as 
an  ledile.^  I  Lave  now  wTitten  ntarly  all  that  I  had  to  say. 
My  dearest  brother,  take  care  of  your  bcaltli. 

^^B  LETTER  IX. 

^^^^f  MarctiB  to  hU  hrolher  Quintvs,  greeting. 

'  1.  In  the  matter  of  Gabinius,  none  of  those  things  which 

were  moat  afFectionately  imagined  by  you,  ii 


be  done : 


earth,  witii  Bmplo  rnwn. 


I  acted  with  the  moat  consummate  dignity,  as 
opinion,  and  also  with  the  greatest  leuity,  in  all  tlje  steps 
vbich  I  took :  I  neither  pressed  >iim  hard,  nor  relieved  him. 
I  was  a  very  stroug  witness ;  in  other  respects  I  was  quiet. 
The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  resnlt  of  the  trial  I  took  very 
easily;  and  w.j  prudence  indeed  now  redounds  to  my  ad- 
vaatage;  so  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  moved  by  these 
calomitiea  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  licentiouanesa  of 
aadacious  citizens,  with  which  I  iised  to  be  distracted ;  for 
nothing  con  bo  mors  utterly  lost  than  these  men  and  these 

2.  Since,  therefore,  no  pleasure  can  now  be  derived  from 
public  affiiira,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  veK  mysalE 
Literature,  my  studies,  and  leisure,  my  country-houses,  and 
eapedally  our  boya,  give  me  great  pleasure.  Milo  is  the  only 
one  that  gives  me  annoyance;  but  I  wish  that  the  consulship 
may  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  regard  to  which  I  will  use  no  less 
exertions  than  I  used  about  my  own;  and  you,  from  where 
you  are,  will  ba  able  to  help  me,  aa  indeed  you  do.  Concerning 
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>  ifagiaia:  A  director  or  < 
the  legatees. — Idem. 

'  (Soero's  meaning  is,  that 
not  of  magiiiri,  directors  or 
tnu  only  a  magitler,  and  not 
ezbibitiug  gniues.^ — Ideni. 


MBtea  to  lee  the  property  divided  among 

I  exhibit  gomes  was  the  part  of  ledflea, 
■ustees,  and  that  Milo,  tharefare,  aa  ho 
an  tedile,  ought  to  have  forbonia  from 


and  is  preparing  games  which  are  to  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.'  But  in  this  one  jMirticular  I  will  bear  with  his  in- 
considerateuesa  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  it  is  for  your  firmness 
to  be  able  to  bear  it. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  commotions  of  the  coming  year,  I 
had  wished  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
domeatio  apprehension,  hut  oaly  for  the  common  oonditioa  of 
the  republic,  about  wMch,  if  I  am  not  able  t6  effect  any  good, 
I  am  still  unable  to  be  wholly  indifferent.  But  how  cautious 
I  wish  you  to  be  in  writing,  you  may  conjecture  from  this, 
that  I  do  not  even  write  to  you  any  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  are  openly  made  in  the  republic,  lest  my  letters, 
being  intercepted,  should  hurt  any  one's  feelings.  I  there- 
fore would  have  yon  free  from  domeatio  anxiety.  As  to  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealtii,  I  know  how  ansious  you 
always  are  about  them. 

I  sea  that  our  friend  Messala  is  consul;  if  by  the  interven- 
tiou  of  the  interrei,  without  any  proper  decision;  if  by  the 
dictator's '  iafiuence,  still  without  danger ;  he  has  no  unpopu- 
larity to  contend  with.  The  ardour  of  Hortensius  will  have 
great  influence :  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius  is  looked  on  as  the 
promulgation  of  a  law  of  impunity.  By  the  bye,  there  has 
not  been  anything  done  yet  about  a  dictator. 

Pompey  ia  away ;  Appiua  disturbs  everything ;  Hirrus  is 
preparing  to  act.  Many  people  are  counted  ready  to  inter- 
pose their  veto.  The  people  doea  not  care ;  the  chiefs  are 
adverse;  I  tako  no  part. 

4.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  promises  which  you 
make  about  the  slaves,  and  I  am,  as  you  write  word,  but  very 
poorly  attended  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  country;  but  take 
care  of  troubling  yourself,  I  intreat  you,  about  anything  which 
regards  my  convenience,  unleBS  it  ia  entirely  convenient  to 
you,  and  quite  witiiin  your  power. 

'  Copies  TQ17  BB  to  this  sum.    Most  of  them  luive  HBCCC ;  which  hu 
la  genevally  thought  corrupt 

Per  diciatorem,    An  nllusion  to  Fompef,  whom  a  puiy  wished  to 
■.e  dictator. 
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5.  I  laughed  at  Vatinins's  letter ;  but  I  am  well  awaro  that 
I  tin  obsoryed  by  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  must  not 
only  swallow  hifl  esistiBg  hatred,  but  even  digest  [and  put 
np  with]  it. 

6.  Aa  to  the  work  which  yon  exhort  me  to  finish,  I  have 
finished  a  very  pleasant  epic  poem,  (as  it  appears  to  me,)  to 
Cfesar ;  but  I  want  a  trustworthy  oourier,  lest  that  should 
happen  which  happened  to  your  Erigona,  for  which  alone, 
unce  CEcsar  bos  had  the  command,  the  road  out  of  Gaul  bus 
not  been  safe. 

7.  •  •  *  "Well !  if  I  have  not  good  mortar, 
ought  I  to  pull  down  the  house  1  which  indeed  pleases  me 
more  and  more  every  day ;  and,  above  all,  the  lower  portico ; 
and  the  rooms  out  of  it  are  ndmimfaly  made.  As  to  Arcanum, 
that  is  a  work  of  CiesBr  himself,  or  indeed  of  some  still  neater 
Trorkman:  for  those  images,  and  that  paljestra,  and  fish-pond, 
and  stream,  ia  the  work  of  many  Philotimi,  not  Diphili.  But 
I  will  myself  go  there,  and  send  orders,  and  give  directions. 

8.  You  would  complain  still  more  of  the  will  of  Felii,  if  you 
knew  the  truth ;  for  the  documents  which  ha  thought  that 
he  was  signing,  in  which  he  had  laid  down  strict  directions  as 
to  the  division  of  hia  property,  he  did  not  sign;  (he  mistook 
partly  though  his  own  blunder,  and  partly  through  that  of 
his  slave,  Sicuraa;)  and  he  signed  documents  which  ho  did 
not  intend  to  sign.  But  let  him  bemoan  himsolf  Let  us 
take  care  of  ourselves. 

9.  I  love  your  Cicero  as  you  beg  me,  and  as  he  deserves, 
and  as  I  ought ;  hut  1  do  not  keep  him  always  with  me,  both 
that  I  may  not  withdraw  him  from  his  teachers,  and  because 
his  mother  Porcia  ia  away,  without  whom  I  am  atVaid  of  tbe 
boy's  appetite;  but  still  we  are  a  great  deal  together.  I  havo 
now  replied  to  everything  in  your  letter,  my  must  affectiouate 
and  most  excellent  brother.     Fare  you  well, 
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CICERO'S  LETTERS  TO  BRUTUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  fint  of  theee  Lettera  vb£  written  in  the  year  of  Cri^sar'a  murder, 
710  A.u.a,  in  the  consulebip  of  Autonius  and  Dolnbolk,  who  seised 
that  office  oa  the  death  of  Csisar,  wlilch  he  hiuueU  had  prsrioualj 
promked  to  resigu  to  him. 

Cioero,  though  be  hod  not  been  privy  to  the  conspimey,  yet  bs  Boon  ni 
the  deed  iru  done,  ranged  himself  on  the  aide  of  the  conspiraton^ 

I  OB  being  the  only  party  vith  Bufficient  power  to  secure  order.  In 
a  few  ^ys,  however,  they  negotiated  wiUi  Antony,  and  he,  desirous 
to  grasp  the  power  which  had  been  poaBessad  by  Csesw,  procured 
them  diahint  proviuoea,  some  of  which  had  been  previously  assigned 
to  them  by  CieaQr.  Brutus  wao  to  have  Macedonia ;  Cnaeiua,  Syria ; 
■nil  Dacimus  Brutus,  CisalpUje  GauL  Soou  afterwards  Ootavius  re- 
tnnied  to  Italy,  arriving  at  Naples  in  the  jniddle  of  April,  whore  he 
liad  HU  interview  with  Gioero ;  and  hefore  the  eud  of  ibe  month,  he 
arrived  in  Rome.  Brutus  and  CaasiuB  had  already  become  unpopolar 
in  the  city,  nnd  retreated  to  Laviniom ;  and  Antony  now  begsn  to 
show  his  hostility  to  Uieir  party,  forbidding  Deoimus  Brutus  to  bo 
to  his  province,  and  prevailing  on  the  senato  to  transfer  Haoedoma 
and  Syria  from  Marcus  Brutua  sud  Cassius  to  himself  and  Dolabella, 
while  they  were  to  have,  instead,  the  charge  of  supplying  tbo  d^ 
with  grain.  The  day  after  this  vote  was  pnssed,  (June  6,)  Cicero  bad 
an  interview  with  Brutua  and  Casaius  at  Aixtium,  where  notliing  wu 
decided  on.  As  the  city-pra>tor,  Brutus  ought  to  bava  exhibited  the 
Ludi  ApoUinarei ;  but  he  was  afnud  to  return  to  tbe  city,  whioh 
indeed  even  Cicero  did  oot  think  that  he  could  do  with  safety.  He 
retired  to  the  nsighbonrbood  of  BeuO!,  while  his  coUea^ie  presided 
over  the  games,  which  were  celebrated  at  his  expense,  and  with  great 
magnificence.  The  conspirators  were  a  little  encouraged  by  newa  of 
some  advantages  which  Seitus  Fompey  had  gained  in  Spam,  thoaf^«| 
he  did  not  belong  to  their  party;  but  he,  in  conaequeoce,  !~* 
learning  that  Lepidus  was  raising  an  army  to  attacic  him,  propo 
a  general  disarming  of  all  parties. 

Cioero  himself  was  absent  from  Rome,  visiting  diffan 
coast,  during  the  summer,    Antony  reconciled  himself  to  Antoniua, 
ftnd  by  his  add  prevsiled  on  tbe  senato  to  allow  him  to  resign  Maoe- 
,  ^nia  to  his   brother   Cbjiib,  and  to  give   him    Docimus   Brutos'a 

'  province  of  Cisalpine  OauL  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  pnotors,  had  no 
'  '  '  '    ha  absent  from  the  city  without  leave ;  but  they  obtained  It 


thoaf^«M 

iroposaj^H 

s  on  tba^l 
ntoniiu, 
;n  Maoe- 

Brutns'a 


antl7  quitted  Italy  for  Hg  Eaat.  with 
TOG  TeauiutiuD  CO  EinaeiLTDur  lo  ma&e  thGinselroa  masters  by  force  of 
the  pruviiioes  which  had  haen  origiaally  assi^Gd  to  them,  and  of 
which  tiey  had  now  been  dapriToi  Cicero  bailed  from  Italy,  and 
went  to  Syracuse,  intending  tfl  proceed  to  Athens ;  bnt  the  wind 
being  unfavourable,  he  was  driven  back  to  Itnly,  He  returned  to 
JLome  QD  the  last  day  of  Au^at^  where  he  was  reoeived  with  aoda- 
mations  by  all  parties ;  hut  as  he  rcfuaed  to  appear  the  next  day  in 
the  aenat^  AntoDV  was  offended,  and  attacked  him:  and  the  day 
afterwards  Cicero  delivered  his  first  Philippic  Antony  and  OctavioB 
quarrel :  Antony  leaves  Roma  for  Bnmdiisium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  assembled  there ;  and  Octavius  visits  the  coloniea  in 
Campania,  and  then  Ravenna,  and  the  towns  between  Rome  and  tha 
frontiera  of  Qaul.  Cieero  supports  Octarius.  Antony  returns  to 
Home,  and  agaia  leaics  it,  and  goes  northward  ti>  attnnk  DedmuB 
Brutus,  who  throws  himself  into  Mutina.  The  coaeule-elect  for  the 
eomiiig  year  were  Hirtioa  and  Panaa. 

LETTER  I. 
Cicero  to  Bruttu,  greeting. 
'"  LirciDB  Clodiua,^  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  has  a  very  great 
liking  for  me ;  or,  that  I  may  use  a  more  emphatic  expreesioi], 
lias  a  very  gi-eat  love  for  me ;  and  as  I  am  quite  certain  of 
that,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  (for  you  know  my  diaposition 
thoroughly)  will  suppose  that  ho  also  is  beloved  by  me ;  for 
ncrthing  appears  to  me  to  be  less  becoming  to  a  man,  than 
not  to  respond  in  attachment  to  those  by  whom  you  aiB  in- 
vited to  it. 

He  appeared  to  me  to  suspect,  {and  not  indeed,  without 
great  ooncom,)  that  something  baa  been  reported  to  you  by 
his  enemies,  or  rather  through  the  agency  of  hia  enemies,  by 
which  your  affectlou  hna  heeu  alienated  from  him.  It  is 
not  my  custom,  my  dear  BmtuSj  (and  this  1  think  you  know,) 
to  Bay  anything  rashly  about  anothar;  for  it  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  secret  nature  of  men's  wishes,  and  the 
TMiaty  of  their  characters.  But  I  haye  thoroughly  examined 
and  nnderstood  and  appreciated  the  disposition  of  Clodius; 
there  are  many  indicationa  of  it,  but  not  ncceasary  to  be 
written;  for  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  this  rather  as  a  testi- 
monial than  as  a  letter.  He  was  promoted  by  the  iavour  of 
Antony,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  very  faTonr  is  owing  to 
you;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  our 
u  J  '  Nothing  more  la  knowu  of  this  Clodius. 
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ERUTna  TO   CICERO. 

safety,  he  would  bo  glnd  to  see  him  safe.  But  he  i 
that  mattera  have  been  brought  into  such  a  state,  (for  he  is, 
as  you  are  aware,  by  no  means  deficient  in  acutenesa,)  that 
both  cannot  be  safe :  and  therefore  he  prefers  that  we  should 
be  so.  And  of  you  youi'self  he  speaks  and  feels  with  the 
greatest  iHeudlitiess :  so  that  if  any  one  has  written  you  a 
different  account  of  him,  or  has  sought  to  give  you  a  difiarent 
impression  in  conversation,  I  beg  of  you  over  and  over  again 
rather  to  believe  me,  who  am  both  able  to  judge  of  him  more 
easily  than  any  ohaouve  informer,  and  am  more  sincerely  at^ 
tached  to  yon  ;  think  therefore  that  Clodiua  is  most  friendly 
to  yon,  and  that  he  h  such  a  citizen  as  a  man  of  the  : 
prudence  and  of  the  most  aiHuent  fortune  ought  to  be 


LETTER  IT.  H 

Brvius  to  Ckero,  greeting. 
I  HAVE  been  earnestly  expecting  your  letter,  which  you 
wrote  after  you  received  the  news  of  the  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  of  the  death  of  Trebouius  ,^  for  I  ha^vo  no  doubt  that  you 
fully  esplftin  your  viewa  to  me,  By  a  most  shameful  atrocity, 
we  have  lost  a  most  excellent  citizen,  and  have  been  expelled 
from  the  poasession  of  the  province,  which  it  ia  ea^  to 
recover;  nor  will  it  be  less  disgraceful  or  iniquitous  that  it 
should  not  ba  recovered,  if  it  be  possible.  Antony^  is  as  yet 
with  us ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  am  hoth  moved  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  man,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  madness  of  some  parties 
may  fall  upon  him.  I  am  altogether  in  perplexity.  But  if  I 
knew  what  you  thought  best,  I  should  be  free  from  amiety, 

'  This  waa  tha  Erst  blood  shed  by  either  party  after  the  death  of 
Cfflaar.  TraboniuB  hi^d  been  Hs&igned  the  provmco  of  Aein  Minor,  and 
had  taken  pousession  of  it ;  but  DoUbelta.  proceeded  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  ta)<e  poaseaeion  of  Syria,  where  CneaiuB  was  already  io  aram. 
Treboaiua  did  not  dare  opanlj  to  defy  him ;  but  the  gates  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  were  cloaed  asuaat  him.  He  attacked  Smyrna,  in  which 
Treboniua  himself  waa,  acalad  thewallH  by  night,  seized  him  in  hia  bed, 
and  beheaded  him ;  wbtle  the  soldiera  mutilated  the  body,  and  tearing 
dawn  the  head  from  Dolabella'a  tribune,  kioked  it  about  the  atreeta,  till 
the  featurea  could  no  longer  bo  recogniaed-  This  occurred  about  the 
end  of  February  711  i.n.c. 

'  Caiua  Antony,  who  wns  a  prifloncr. 


BBTJTDa  TO    CrCEHO. 

for  I  Bboiild  feel  sure  that  that  really  was  the  best.  Ab 
BOon  as  poBsible,  therefore,  make  me  acquainted  nith  your 
Cpinions. 

Our  friend  Casfiius  has  Syria,  and  the  Syrian  legiona;  having 
been  invited  spontaneouBly  by  Murcus  and  MartiuB,  and  by 
the  troops  themselves,  I  have  written  to  my  sister  Tertia, 
and  to  my  mother,  not  to  apread  any  account  of  this  moat 
admirable  and  fortunate  exploit  of  Cassiua,  till  they  knew 
your  opinion,  and  till  you  thought  it  desirable  to  do  bo. 

I  have  read  your  two  speeches;  of  ■which  you  spoke  one 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  other  was  in  reply  to  Calenus, 
on  the  subject  of  my  letters.  Yon  now  doubtless  expect  me 
to  prwse  them ;  I  know  not  whether  the  merit  of  courage  or 
of  abihty  displayed  in  them  be  the  greater.  I  now  grant  that 
they  may  be  called  Philippics,  as  you  wrote,  jestingly,  in  one 
of  your  letters.  We  are  in  need  of  two  things,  my  dear 
Cicero;  money,  and  reiuforcetneuts ;  one  of  which  may  bo 
hastened  hy  you,  I  mean  that  some  portion  of  the  troops 
front  Italy  may  be  sent  to  us,  either  secretly,  and  in  spite  of 
Pansa,  or  else  by  an  open  motion  in  the  senate;  the  other 
thing,  money,  which  is  still  more  necessary,  not  more  for  mj 
troops  than  those  of  the  other  commanders,  «  • 

On  this  account  I  am  the  more  concerned  that  we  have  lost 
Aaa;  which  I  hear  is  oppressed  to  such  a  degree  hy  Dolabella, 
that  the  murder  of  Trebonius  no  longer  appears  his  most 
barbarous  action.  Yetus  Antistius,  however,  has  aided  me 
with  money. 

Your  son  Cicero  endears  himself  to  me  so  greatly  by  his 
industry,  patience,  diligence,  and  magnanimity, — in  short,  by 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  duty,  that  he  seems  never 
for  a  moment  to  forget  whose  son  he  is.  Though,  therefore, 
I  cannot  make  you  love  him  more  than  you  do,  since  he  is 
already  most  dear  to  you;  at  least  allow  so  much  weight  to 
my  opinion,  as  to  feel  sure  that  be  will  not  have  to  appropriate 
any  of  your  glory,  in  order  to  arrive  at  hononrs  eimilar  to 
those  of  his  father. 

Dyrrhachium,  the  let  of  ApriL^ 

'  Theae  letters  are  diffetently  arrBnged  in  different  editions.  I  hnvs 
fallowed  the  BJTBneemBQt  oC  Middieton  ns  most  consiatent  with  tba 
historical  order  of  tha  ei^enta  alluded  to  ;  tut  the  lettora  of  Brutua  sra 
_  gust  Bn  Bpiirious  aa  those  attributed  to  Cioero.     It  mny  aave  trouble 
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LETTER  III. 
Cicero  to  Bntta»,  greeting. 
Tou  have  been  able  to  leai-u  the  admirable  disposition  of 
Plaacua  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  number 
of  his  legions  and  auxiliary  troops,  and,  in  short,  of  his  wliole 
force,  from  his  letters,  of  which  I  suppoBO  that  a  copy  has 
been  sent  to  you.  I  imagine  too,  that  from  the  letters  of 
jonr  own  friends,  you  have  arrived  at  a  complete  ^mderBtand^' 
ing  of  the  levity  and  inconsiatenoy  of  your  friend  Lepidi 

to  ^TO  the  arraDgament;  of  the  different  odttione,'— tLat  adopted 
Mtddlston,  ftiid  the  ordinoiy  aiTangemtint,  which.  dividGa  thcde  Letti 
into  two  booki  : — 


I 


Lucius  Clodius .    . 

I.    . 

Boot    I.    1. 

Litaraa  tnaa  .     .     , 

II.    . 

II.    6. 

Plancianimiim.     . 

.      IIL    . 

u.  s. 

Datiamima    .     .     , 

IV.    . 

li.  t. 

Quffllitarai    .     .     . 

V.    . 

II.    7. 

Teteris  Antiatii     , 

VL    . 

LII. 

UultoBtibi   .    .    . 

VII.    . 

L    8. 

Cum  hmc  scrib«bam 

vni.  . 

II.    1. 

Nostras  TOB    .    .    . 

IX.    . 

I.    3. 

A.  A  V.  Calendas    . 

5.     . 

L    5. 

QiiBDtil  wa  lietUii 

XL    . 

I.    4. 

LuoinB  Bibulua .    . 

xir.  . 

L    7. 

Noli  aipactare  .     . 

XIII.     . 

L    6. 

Soiiptd  Bt  obaigima 

XIV.    . 

I.    2. 

ScribiJ)  raiJu .    .    . 

XV.     . 

I.  ir. 

XVL    . 

L    9. 

Etaidatn^     .    . 

xvn.   . 

L12. 

De  Miirco  Lepido  . 

xvin.  . 

LIS. 

HuUasadhuo    .    . 

XIX    . 

1.10. 

Breves  tuie  .     .    . 

XX.    . 

1.14- 

XXL    , 

L15. 

xxir.  . 

Lie. 

Cum  Btepe  te     .    . 

XSIIL    . 

L18. 

Si  par  tuas   ,    .    . 

XXIV.    . 

u:  e. 

There  ia  also  one  given  iu  the  orditiojy  editions  tis  a  fragment 
a  seponte  letter ;  but  printed  by  Middleton  as  the  end  of  Letter  IL 
and  one  begioniiig  "  Quod  egere,' '  which  Middleton  oonaidere  a  portion 
of  Letter  IV.,  but  whiuh  I  have  followed  the  ordinary  edition  in  giving 
■BB  Bcparateletter,  and  which  will  be  found  03  Letter  IV.  Letter  X£1T. 
'  Kiddleton  himnelf  gives  up  as  a  forger;. 


ciCEno  TO  Bunnja, 

(ffho,  nest  to  hia  own  brother,  hatea  his  relfttjons  above  all 
people,)  tuid  his  invariably  hostile  feelings  towards  the  com- 
tnw^th.  My  expectation  disquiets  me,  the  fulfilment  of 
is  wholly  reduced  to  an  extfemely  critical  state;  for  all 
j>es  depend  on  the  deliveiy  of  Brutus,  foe  -whom  I  was 
kite  of  great  alarm. 
±  present,  I  have  suffloient  difficulty  here,  with  that  mad- 
man Servihus,  with  whom  I  have  borne  longer  than  my 
dignity  &irly  allowed;  but  I  did  boor  witli  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  republic,  that  I  might  not  give  the  profligate  portion 
of  the  citizens  a  man,  not  indeed  of  great  wisdom,  but  of 
noble  birth,  to  whom  they  might  flock  as  a  leader— which, 
DBvertheleaa,  they  do.  But  I  did  not  think  it  right  that  he 
should  be  alienated  from  the  republic.  However,  1  have  done 
with  enduring  bim  now,  for  ho  had  begun  to  show  such  inao- 
leacei,  that  be  looked  upon  no  one  as  irtte.  In  the  case  of 
Plancns,  he  burst  forth  with  incredible  indignation,  and  con- 
tended with  mc  in  such  a  spirit  for  two  days,  and  was  so 
completely  beaten  by  me,  that  I  hope  that  be  will  be  moi-e 
modest  .hereafter.  And  while  this  very  contest  was  going 
on,  at  the  time  when  the  debate  was  proceeding  with  the 
great^t  vehemence,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  letter  waa  doh- 
vered  to  me  in  the  senate,  &om  our  friend  Lentulus,  with  an 
account  of  CossiuB  and  his  legions,  and  Syria;  and  as  Boon 
as  I  had  read  it  aloud,  Serviliiis  lost  heart,  oa  well  as  many 
others,  for  there  arc  several  other  pei-sons  of  high  rank  who 
are  thoroughly  disaffected :  but  Serviliua  was  esceedingly 
indignant  that  assent  was  expressed  to  my  opinion  about 
Plancus,  He  ia  a  great  monster  in  regard  to  the  & 
wealth,  but  *  »  • 


I 
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LETTER  IV. 
Cieei-o  to  BrutKS,  greeting. 
As  to  your  remark  that  you  are  in  need  of  two  necessary 
things,  reinforcements  and  money,  it  is  veiy  diSicult  to  know 
what  advice  to  give  you ;  for  no  means  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection, which  I  consider  that  you  can  use,  except  those  which 
the  senate  has  voted,  giving  you  the  power  of  borrowing 
money  from  the  different  cities.     But  about  the  reinforce- 


t 


ment,  I  do  not  see  what  ctin  be 
from  being  able  to  afford  you  any  portion  of  his  aiToy,  or 
of  hia  new  levies,  that  ho  is  sven  greatly  annoyed  at  so  many 
volunteers  going  to  you;  in  my  opinion,  because  he  thinks 
that  for  those  affairs  about  whieh  there  is  now  a  contention 
in  Italy,  no  forces  can  be  too  great ;  but  na  many  people 
snapect,  beoauao  he  has  nodeairefor  you  to  become  too  strong, 
I,  however,  have  no  suspicion  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say,  that  you  have  written  to 
your  sister  Tertia,  bidding  her  not  to  make  public  the  things 
which  have  been  done  by  Caasius,  till  I  approved  of  it,  I  see 
that  you  were  afraid  of  what  there  was  good  reason  to  fear, 
namely,  that  the  disposition  of  Ciesar's  party  (as  parties  have 
Btill  distinctive  appellations)  would  be  greatly  excited  by  the 
intelligence.  But,  before  we  received  your  letters,  the  affair 
■was  known  and  spread  abroad;  and,  besides,  your  couriers 
had  brought  letters  to  many  of  your  friends.  The  fact  was 
therefore  not  to  be  suppressed,  since,  indeed,  it  could  not  he 
done;  and  if  it  could  have  been  done,  we  should  have  thought 
it  a  matter  not  to  be  published,  rather  than  wholly  concealed. 
With  respect  to  my  Cicero,  if  there  really  is  as  much  in  him 
as  you  say  in  your  letter,  I  am  as  glad  as  I  ought  to  be;  and 
if,  because  you  love  hito,  you  make  his  merits  so  much  the 
greater,  I  still  rejoice  extremely  on  that  very  account,  that  he 
is  beloved  by  you. 

Apiil  i2th. 


LETTER  V. 
Cmwo  to  Brutus,  greeting. 
After  I  had  given  Scaptius  letters  for  you  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  April,  the  same  day  I  received  one  from  you 
in  the  eveniug,  dated  on  the  1st  of  April,  frtim  Dyrrhachiuni ; 
and,  therefore,  when  on  the  next  day  I  was  informed  by 
Scaptius  that  the  men  to  whom  he  had  given  the  lettei'S  the 
day  before  had  not  started,  but  were  going  to  set  off  imme- 
diately, I  scratched  these  few  hues  to  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
coniusion  of  my  taoming  levee.  About  Cassius  I  am  delighted, 
and  congratulate  the  republic  on  hia  success;  I  congra- 
M  myself  too,  for  having  delivered  my  opinion  in  spite  o£^ 
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ClOERO  TO  BRUInS. 


lould  puiv       ^1 
nred  with       ^| 


the  opporition  and  anger  of  Pansa,  that  Caaaiiis  ehould 
Bue  Dolabellft  actively  as  aa  enemy ;  and  I  declared 
great  boldness  that  he  was  already  carrying  on  that  war  with- 
out waiting  for  any  decree  of  the  senate  from  us,     I  also  said' 
about  you  what  I  thought  at  that  time  ought  to  he  said. 
Tfate  Bpsech  of  mine  will  be  seat  to  you,  ainco  I  see  that  you 
leased  with  my  Philippics. 

my  adTJce  that  you  aak  respecting  Caius  Antoniu^ 
:  that  you  ought  to  keep  him  prisoner  till  we  know  the 
flt  of  the  aShii's  of  Bnitua.'  From  the  letters  which  you 
fasTe  sent  me,  Bolabella  secma  to  be  oppressing  Asia,  and 
conducting  himself  most  shamefully  in  that  province;  but 
you  have  written  to  several  people  that  "  Dolabclla  haa  been 
shut  out  by  the  Rhodians."  Now,  if  he  baa  been  to  Khodes, 
it  aeems  to  me  that  he  must  have  !eft  Asia;  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  I  think  that  you  ought  to  atay  there;  but  if 
he  has  once  got  possession  of  the  place,  then,  believe  me,  you 
ought  not,  but  should,  as  I  think,  pursue  him  into  Asia. 
Tou  seem,  to  be  likely  to  do  nothing  better  at  the  present 
moment         »  •  * 


Cicero  to  Snilics,  greeting. 

I  OONCLITDE  that  your  relations,  to  none  of  whom  do  I  yield 
in  attachment  to  you,  have  informed  you  what  letter  was 
read  publicly  in  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  April  in  your 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  of  Antony,  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  we  should  all  write  about  the  same 
things;  what  was  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you  was,  what 
I  thought  of  the  entire  conduct  of  this  war,  and  what  my 
dehberate  opinion  and  sentiments  were.  My  feeling,  my 
dear  Brutus,  with  respect  to  the  republic  in  general,  haa 
always  been  the  same  as  your  own ;  my  plan  of  action  in  some 
points,  not  indeed  in  all,  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little  more 
vigorous.  You  know  that  my  opinion  has  always  been,  that 
the  republic  ahould  be  delivered  not  only  from  the  tyrant,  but 
from  the  tyranny.  You  adopted  more  gentle  notions, 
'  Dccimus  Brutus, 
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certainly,  to  your  owa  immortal  honour;  but  wbich  of  the 
two  plana  was  the  better,  we  have  felt  witli  great  grie^  and 
BtUl  feel,  to  our  great  danger.  Ou  that  recent  occasion  you 
referred  everything  to  the  object  of  ensuring  peace,  which 
could  aot  he  managed  by  mere  speeches;  I  directed  all  my 
ainffi  to  BBOure  hberty,  which  indeed  can  have  no  existence 
without  pence ;  and  peace  itself  I  thought  coidd  be  best  est^ 
blished  by  war  and  arms.  I 

Zeal  was  not  wanting  to  those  who  cried  for  arms,  but  wt  J 
repressed  their  impetuosity,  and  checked  their  ardour,  Ib. 
conseqneuce,  our  afiblra  ftil  into  such  a  state,  that  if  some 
god  had  not  inspired  Coisar  Octavianus  with  the  feelings  which 
animated  him,  wo  must  have  fiiUen  into  the  power  of  that 
most  abandoned  and  infamous  man,  Mark  Antony,  with  whom 
you  see  how  great  and  perilous  a  contest  there  is;  and  there 
would  have  beun  none,  if  Antony  bad  not  been  spared  on 
that  occoflion.' 

But  I  forbear  to  speak  of  those  matters ;  for  the  exploit 
then  performed  by  you,'  an  exploit  ever  memorable,  and  almost 
divine,  precludes  all  blame;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  bo  extolled 
with  oJl  the  praise  that  it  dcsei'VES. 

Ton  have  lately  appeared  of  a  gniTa  countenance.  You 
havo  collected  by  yourself  in  a  short  time,  an  army,  and 
troops,  and  a  silfficient  number  of  legions.  0  ye  immortal  gods, 
what  an  announcement  was  that,  what  a  letter  I  how  great 
was  the  joy  of  the  senate  !  how  extreme  the  alacrity  of  the 
whole  city !  I  never  saw  anything  extolled  with  such  unani- 
mity. There  had  been  some  expectation  about  the  remains 
of  Antony's  force,  whom  you  had  deprived  of  his  oavaJry  and 
of  the  chief  part  of  his  legions;  but  it  came  to  such  an  end 
as  wa  could  have  wished;  for  your  letter,  which  was  read  in 
the  senate,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  general,  the  valour  of  the 
soldiers,  the  industry  of  your  friendSj  and  among  them  of  my 
Cicero,  Had  it  seemed  advisable  to  your  Mends  that  a 
motion  should  be  made  respecting  your  letter,  and  had  it  not 
arrived  at  a  most  turbulent  time,  after  the  departure  of  Paosa 
the  consul,  proper  and  deserved  honours  woidd  have  beea 
decreed  to  the  immortal  gods  ou  the  occasion. 

Behold,  on  the  13th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  y 
rapid  courier,  Pilus,  arrives.     What  a  man  I  0  ye  gods,  ' 
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gi^re!  how  steady!  ho\t  well  affected  to  the  republic!  He 
brin^  two  letters,  one  in  your  name,  and  one  in  that  of 
Antony.  He  delivera  them  to  Serviliua  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  Serviliua  gives  them  to  Coruutua ;  they  are  read  in 
the  senate  :  "  Antony  the  prooonsuL"  There  was  great  asto- 
niahment,  just  as  if  any  one  had  read  "  Dolabella  the 
emperor :"  from  whom,  indeed,  couriera  had  ai-rived,  but  no 
one  like  Pilus,  bold  enough  to  produce  the  lettei-s,  or  deliver 
them  to  the  magistrates. 

Tonf  Jotter  was  read;  it  was  short,  indeed,  but  very 
mild  towards  Antony.  The  senate  admired  it  greatly ;  to  me 
it  was  not  r^uite  clear  what  I  ought  to  do.  Should  I  pronounce 
it  forged^  But  what  if  you  owned  it  J  Should  I  pronounce 
it  genuine  1  That  was  not  for  your  honour.'  The  day,  there- 
ftire,  waa  suffered  to  pass  in  silence. 

But  the  nest  day,  when  conversation  on  the  matter  had 
become  geneml,  and  when  Pilus  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
apparent  offence,  a  commencement  waa  fairly  made  on  my 
jart.  I  said  a  good  deal  about  the  '■  proconsul  Antony." 
SextiuB  was  not  wanting  to  the  cause;  and  afterwards  he 
Bpoke  to  rae,  observing  in  how  much  danger  he  thought  his 
son  and  mine  would  be,  if  they  bad  taken  up  arms  against  a 
proconaul.  Yon  know  the  man;  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
aj^ument.  Others  spoke  too ;  and  our  friend  Laheo  remarked 
that  your  seal  was  not  affixed  to  the  letter,  or  the  date  added, 
and  ihat  you  had  not  written  to  your  relations,  as  you  used 
to  do.  By  this  he  wished  to  prove  that  the  letter  ivaa  fonged; 
and,  if  you  wish  to  know  more,  did  prove  it. 

How,  my  dear  Brutus,  you  Lave  to  decide  upon  the  whole 
plan  of  the  war.  I  see  that  you  are  pleased  with  lenity,  and 
Hunk,  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  very  honourable,  but 
it  is  in  a  diflorent  situation  of  affairs,  and  at  other  seaaona, 
that  there  is  room  for  clemency.  At  present,  my  dear 
Bmtns,  what  is  the  state  of  afiairs  J  The  hopes  of  the  needy 
and  profligate  point  to  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  the 
immortal  gods ;  nor,  indeed,  is  anything  else  to  be  determined 
by  this  war,  but  whether  we  are  to  exist,  or  not. 

Who  is  it  tijat  we  are  sparing,  and  what  are  we  doing? 

'  For  if  Antony  had  Tjean  a.  legal  proeonBul,  it  muBt  bavB  baen  not 
<mSj  diihonoui-ablo,  but  criminsl  in  Bnitus,  to  act  agalmit  him  as  na 
•nemy. — Middleten. 
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Are  we  thinking  of  the  safety  of  those,  by  whom,  if  they  should 
be  victorious,  not  a  trace  of  -us  will  be  left)  For  what  differ- 
ence is  there  between  Dolabella  and  any  one  of  tho  tliree 
Antonios  J  If  we  spare  any  one  of  them,  we  ehall  have  been 
too  lutrah  with  Dolabello.  Although  the  state  of  affairs 
themselves  cotnpellod  tho  senato  and  people  of  Borne  to 
embrace  such  opinions  as  these,  still  it  was  only  brought  about 
in  a  veiy  great  degree  by  my  prudence  and  authority. 

If  you  do  not  approve  this  course,  I  will  defend  the  opinion 
which  you  may  express,  but  shall  not  abandon  my  own.  Men 
expect  from  you  nothing  oareless  on  the  one  hand,  or  cruel 
on  the  other.  Moderation  in  this  matter  is  easy,  by  being 
strict  to  the  leaders,  but  liberal  to  the  common  soldiers. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  you  would  have  my  Cicero 
with  you  as  much  as  possible.  He  will  iind  no  better  sohool 
of  virtue  than  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of  you. 

16th  of  April. 


Srutiit  to  Cieero,  greeting. 

SnOH  are  the  feelings  of  Vetus  Antistius  towards  tho  com- 
monwealth, that  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  proved 
himself  a  most  atrenuons  defender  of  tlie  comnion  liberty  in 
reference  to  Ctesar  and  Antony,  if  he  could  have  found  an 
opportunity;  for  he  who,  when  he  encountered  Dolabella  in 
Achaia,  furnished  with  infantry  and  cavalry,  preferred  to  run 
any  risk  from  the  treachery  of  n,  bandit  ready  for  everything, 
raUier  than  seem  either  to  have  been  compelled  to  give,  or  to 
have  given  willingly,  any  money  to  that  most  profligate  and 
infamous  person,  has  of  bis  own  accord  promised  ua,  and 
actually  given,  above  sixteen  thousand  pounds^  out  of  his 
own  funds ;  and,  what  is  much  more  v^uable  still,  he  has 
oflered  us  himself,  and  united  himself  to  us. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  as  general 
in  the  camp,  and  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  republic;  but 
he  considered  that  he  ought  to  depart,  since  he  had  disbanded 
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his  army;  but  he  promised  to  return  to  ua  immediately, 
,  acceptiug  an  appointment  as  lieiiteuant,  unless  the  consuls 
should  proceed  to  hold  eomitia"fcr  the  eleetion  of  prtetorB. 
For  I  earnestly  recommended.  l«mj  as  he  was  so  well  affected 
to  the  commonwealth,  not  to  pos^one  offering  himself  as  a 
'  candidate.  His  conduct  ought  io-he  acceptahle  to  all,  at 
least  such  as  look  npon  this  as  thgmrmy  of  the  republic  ;  and 
so  much  the  more  pleoeing  to  you,  aiyou  defend  our  liberty 
with  greater  courage  and  glory,  and  a?  foa  will  gain  a  greater 
accession  of  dignity,  if  that  result  for  :^ch  we  hope  shall 
attend  our  counsels. 

Moreover,  mj  dear  Cicero,  I  beg  of  you^  most  particularly, 
and  as  a  friend  may,  to  look  favourably  <in  Tetus,  and  to 
eiert  yourself  to  add  to  his  honours;  since," afthough  nothing 
can  turn  him  aside  from  the  po-th  which  lie  hjta  chosen,  yet 
he  may  be  excited  by  your  praises  and  kindnes^.to  adhere 
more  vigorously  and  tenaciously  to  his  reaolutiop-j  and  this 
^^jnlLTrery  much  oblige  me.  • ".', 

^^^  LETTER  VIII. 

'  Cicero  to  Brutus,  greeting.  -.  . 

1  HAVE  recommended  many  persona  to  yon,  and  I  must 
continue  to  recommend ;  for  every  Tirtuoua  man  and  good 
fdtizen  is  guided  chiefly  by  your  judgment,  and  all  men  of 
courage  are  eager  to  exert  their  efforts  and  spirit  in  your 
service ;  nor  is  there  any  one  who  does  not  think  that  my 
interest  and  influence  have  great  weight  with  yoiL  But  I 
recommend  to  you  Caius  Na^nnius,  a  native  of  the  municipal 
town  of  Suessa,  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  recommend  any 
one  with  more  sincerity.  For  in  the  Cretan  war,  he  com- 
naanded  the  eighth  century  of  the  Priiicipes  nnder  Metellus, 
and,  since  that  time,  be  has  been  occupied  in  his  own  family 
affeira.  At  present,  being  influenced  both  by  the  state  rf 
the  republic  and  by  your  pre-eminent  dignity,  he  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  some  post  by  your  means. 

I  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  Bmtua,  a  brave  man,  a  pru- 
dent man,  and,  if  that  be  anything  to  the  purpose,  a  wealthy 
man.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  treat  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  may  thank  me  for  your  favour  to  hini. 


CIOEHO   'TO  I 
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letter,  matters  va»^ 


Cicero  t^.ShUus,  greeting. 

At  the  time  that  I  vaa  writing  this  letter, 
lOBed  to  have  bewj  Veduoed  to  the  last  extremity;  finr 
jnelanchoiy  lottere  ft&d^ws  arrived  about  our  friend  Bmtua. 
They  did  not  indeed  tery  macb  disturb  mo,  for  I  could  by  no 
means  distrust  tbe  .armies  and  generals  whom  we  have ; 
yet  I  did  not  a%Tts_  -with  the  majority,  for  I  had  not  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  fidehty  of  the  consuls,  which  was  strongly 
Bospected.  l-Soaifed  in  some  particulars  more  prudence  and 
promptness ;  &nd  if  they  had  exerted  those  qualities,  we 
should  haVo  already  reestabliishcd  the  republic 

For  yo.u  a^  not  ignorant  how  great  is  the  importanoo 
of  Beaai>U|it^ene3s  in  public  afliiirB,  and  what  a  difiereoce  it 
make?;  Whether  the  same  thing  bo  determined,  undertaken^ 
or  doner,  It  littlo  sooner  or  a  little  later.  If  everything  that 
waff. voted  with  reaolution  in  this  tumult,  had  either  b 
done  isn  the  day  on  whioh  I  dehvered  ray  opinion,  acd 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  or  i^  fi-om  the  time  when  things 
wtre  engaged  to  be  done,  they  had  not  been  atill  delayed  and 
procrastinated,  we  should  now  have  no  war  at  alL 

1,  my  dear  Brutua,  hpve  done  everything  for  the  republic 
that  a  man  is  bound  to  do,  who  has  beeu  placed  io  the  rank 
in  which  I  have  been,  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
senate  and  people;  not  merely  those  thiuga,  ivhich  indeed  are 
all  that  are  to  be  required  of  a  man,  good  faith,  vigilance, 
and  attachment  to  my  country;  for  those  are  duties  whidi 
every  man  ought  to  practiao ;  but,  by  him  who  delivetB  his 
opinion  on  a&irs  of  a  state  among  the  chief  men  of  it,  I 
think  that  prudence  ought  also  to  be  eshihitedj  nor,  when 
I  have  taken  so  much  upon  myaelf  as  to  assume  the  helm 
of  the  state,  do  I  think  myself  leas  liable  to  reproof  if  I  have 
given  any  unprofitable  advice  to  the  senate,  than  I  should 
be  if  I  bad  given  any  that  is  treacherous. 

I  am  aware  that  a  carefiil  account  ia  sent  to  you  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  is  going  forward.     But  there  is  also 
something  on  my  part  of  which  I  wish  you  to  be  informed, 
— (liamely,  that  my  mind  is  fixed  on  (he  war,  and  that  I  atteod. 
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to  no  other  object,  imleaa  perchance  the  adTfentage  of  the 
republic  calls  me  to  Bomething  else;  and  the  chief  part  of 
my  thoughts  are  directed  towards  Cftssius  and  yourself.  Pre- 
pare yoToraelf,  therefore,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  understand,  that 
if  af&iis  turn  out  well  at  this  crisis,  it  is  by  you  that  the 
republic  must  be  improved;  or,  if  any  miacarriHge  takes  place, 
it  is  by  you  that  the  republic  must  be  restored. 


LETTER  X. 
Cicei-o  to  Briitm 

Om  affairs  seemed  to  be  iu  a  better  position;  for  I  know 
fbr  a  certaiuty  that  au  account  has  been  sent  to  you  of 
what  has  taken  place.  The  consuls  have  proved  to  be  just 
such  men  as  I  often  described  them  to  you ;  but  the  natural 
inclination  of  young  Crasar  for  virtue'ia  marvellous,  I  trust 
that  wheu  he  is  in  the  fuU  possession  of  honours  and  influence, 
we  may  be  able  to  guide  and  restrain  him  with  as  much  case 
Bfi  we  have  controlled  him  hitherto.  No  doubt  that  will  bo 
a  more  difficult  task,  but  still  wo  do  not  deapnir,  for  the 
young  man  feels  altogether  persuaded,  chiefly  by  me,  that  it 
is  through  iua  means  that  we  have  been  saved;  and,  doubt- 
leas,  if  he  had  not  kept  Antony  away  from  the  city,  all  would 
haTe  been  lost. 

Sut  three  or  four  days  before  this  most  fortunate  event, 
the  whole  city,  uoder  the  influence  of  some  alarm,  were 
running  off  with  tbcir  wives  and  children  to  you;  but  having 
by  the  20th  of  April  recovered  their  spirita,  they  were  de- 
siroua  rather  that  you  should  come  hither,  than  that  they 
should  go  to  you.  On  that  day,  indeed,  I  reaped  the  greatest 
reward  of  aU  my  great  labours  and  long  ausiety,  if  indeed 
t^ere  is  any  rewud  iu  solid  and  true  glory;  for  a  coucouise 
of  as  numerous  a  multitude  as  our  cilj  can  contain  flocked  to 
my  house ;  by  whom  I  was  conducted  aa  far  as  the  Capitol, 
and  then,  with  the  utmost  acclamations- and  applause,  placed 
in  tlie  rostrum.  There  is  no  vanity  in  me,  nor  ought  there 
to  be  any;  but  yet  the  unanimity,  the  avowed  gratitude,  and 
the  Dongratulationa  of  all  ranks  of  men  excite  me,  because  it 
is  glorious  for  mo  to  be  popular  from  having  secured  the 
irel£ire  of  the  people.     But  I  would  rather  that  you  should 
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hear  of  these  tbings  from  others;  and  I  would  wish  yc 
to  keep  me  informed,  with  the  utmost  care,  of  all  your  afiain* 
and  plans,  and  to  bewai-e  lest  your  eosinefis  of  dealing  with 
people  may  Eeem  to  resemble  indifference.  The  senate  feels, 
aod  the  Roman  people  feel,  that  no  enemies  were  ever  more 
worthy  of  the  last  extremity  of  punishment,  than  thosa 
citizens  who  in  this  war  have  taken  up  arms  against  their 
country;  on  whom  I  cry  for  vengeauoe,  and  whom  I  attack, 
with  every  vote  that  I  give,  while  all  honest  men  approve  f£, 
my  conduct. 

How  you  ought  to  judge  of  this  matter,  is  a  question  for 
your  own  prudence.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of  the 
thi'ee  hrothers  is  one  and  the  same.  We  have  lost  two  con- 
enls,  honest  men,  indeed,  Ijut  honest  men  merely.  Hirtiu^ 
it  is  true,  died  in  the  hour  o(  victory,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  enemy,  a  few  days  before,  in  a  great  battle;  for  Pansa 
had  retired  from  the  field,  after  receiving  some  wounds  imder 
which  he  could  not  support  himself.  Brutus '  is  pursuing 
the  remains  of  the  enemy,  and  so  is  Csasar.  All  those  who 
have  adhered  to  the  party  of  Mark  Antony  have  been  de- 
clared public  enemies;  and  accordingly  most  men  interpret 
that  decree  of  the  senate  as  affecting  those  whom  you  have 
in  your  hands,  whether  captured,  or  having  surrendered.  I 
myself  iodeed,  advanced  nothing  more  severe  when  I  waa 
giving  judgment  on  Cains  Antonius  by  name,  ns  I  had  settled 
^^^  jny  opinion,  that  the  senate  ought  to  learn  his  case  from  yon, 
^^L,  22d  of  April 


LETTER  SI. 
Cicero  to  Brviui,  greeting. 
Os  the  22d  of  April,  when  opinions  were  given  in  th( 
senate  about  the  propriety  of  pursuing  with  war  those  who 
had  been  declared  euemiea,  Servllius  included  Ventidiua  in 
the  number,  and  added,  that  Cassius  ought  to  pursue  Dola^ 
heUa,    Hariug  espressed  my  agreement  with  him,  I  proposed 
further,  that  you  also,  if  you  thought  it  desirable,  and  for  tl 
advantage  of  the  state,  should  pursue  Dolabella  with  yoi 

1  Docimns  Bratua. 
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y;  but  that,  if  you  oould  not  do  so  with  any  benefit  to 
the  state,  or  if  you  did  nut  conceive  that  it  would  be  fair 
the  public  advantage,  you  should  keep  your  army  where  it 
ia.  The  senate  aoxid  do  nothing  more  honourable,  thau  to 
leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  decide  upon  what  appeared  to  you 
most  beneficial  for  the  commonwealth. 

My  own  opinion,  indeed,  is,  that  if  Dolabella  has  any  force, 
if  he  has  a  camp,  or  any  ground  on  which  to  make  a  stand, 
it  will  be  becoming  your  character  and  your  dignity  to  pur- 
Gue  him. 

Of  the  farces  of  our  friend  Casaius  we  knew  nothing,  for 
no  letters  have  come  &om  him,  nor  was  any  news  brought 
upon  which  we  could  rdy  as  certain.  But  of  how  much 
importance  it  is  that  Dolabella  should  be  crushed,  you  are 
cerKunly  aware,  not  only  that  he  may  receive  the  punishment 
due  to  his  atrocities,  but  that  there  may  be  ao  place  to 
which  the  leaders  of  tlie  rebels  may  betake  themselves  iu 
their  flight  from  Mutioo.  And  that  this  was  my  opinico. 
even  before,  you  may  call  to  mind  from  my  former  letters; 
although  at  that  time  tbero  was  a  haven  of  refuge  in  your 
camp,  and  a  resource  for  safety  in  your  army;  for  which 
reason,  now  that  we  are  delivered  from  oiu"  dangers,  as  I 
trust  that  we  are,  we  ought  the  more  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  destruction  of  Dolabella.^  However,  you  will  give  a  still 
more  diligent  considerutiou  to  these  matters,  and  come  to  a 
wise  determination  respecting  them.  You  will  give  us  in- 
formation, if  you  please,  how  you  decide,  and  what  you  are 
doing. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  have  my  Cicero  elected  into  your 
college,'  and  I  certainly  think  that,  in  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  priests,  a  re^rd  for  the  wishes  of  the  absent  mem- 
bera  may  be  had;  for  such  a  thing  has  been  done  before  ; 
ainoe  Caius  Marius,  when  he  was  iu  Cappadocia,  was  made 
angur  by  the  Domition  law*,  nor  has  any  law  prohibited  suoh 
a  thing  fi™m  being  done  in  future. 

Moreover,  in  the  Julian  law,  which  is  the  most  recent  law 
on  the  subject  of  appointments  to  the  priesthood,  there  is  a 
clause  in  these  words,  "  Who  is  present  as  a  candidate,  or  to 
whom  regard  shall  be  had,"  which  clearly  shows  that  regard 

,  or  minor  priaiita,  in  which  thore  were 
—See  Letter  SIV.   Middlclan. 
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may  be  had  to  a  person,  even  though  ho  is  not  present.  On 
this  subject  I  have  written  to  him  to  follow  your  advice,  as  in 
everything  else.  You  must  also  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  Domitius  aud  to  our  friend  Cato.  But,  though 
it  may  be  lawful  for  regard  to  be  had  to  a.  person  in  his 
ahaence,  yet  everytbing  ia  easier  to  those  who  are  ou  the  spot. 
If  you  decide,  however,  that  you  must  go  into  Asia,  there  will 
he  no  possibility  of  bringing  our  fi'ienda  hither  for  the 
comitia. 

"We  certainly  expected  that  if  Paaaa  had  been  alive,  every- 
thing would  have  been  sooner  settled ;  for  he  would  at  once  ha,ve 
chosen  himself  a  colleague,  [in  the  room  of  Hirtius,]  and  then 
the  Qoniitia  for  the  elaotioQ  of  priesta  would  have  taken  place 
before  those  for  the  election  of  praatora ;  but  now  I  foresee  a 
great  deal  of  delay  by  means  of  the  auspices;  for,  while  there 
shall  be  one  patrician  magistrate,  the  auspices  cannot  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  the  senatora.  Certainly  affiurs  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion.  I  should  wish  you  to  put  me  ia  posses- 
mon  of  your  sentiments  on  the  whole  ma,tter. — The  Sth  oj,, 
May.     FarewelL 
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LETTER  XIL 

Brulw  to  Cic^o,  greeting. 

you  to  imagine,  than  for  ma  to  eipresa,  how 


much  delight  I  felt  on  learning  the  exploits  of  our  Brutua 
and  the  consuls.  I  am  pleased  with  other  things,  and  am  glad 
that  they  happened;  but  I  am  especially  delighted  that  the 
sally  made  by  Brutus  was  not  only  advantageous  to  him- 
BcU;  but  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  attainment  of  the 
victory.  As  to  what  you  say,  in  your  letter,  that  the  cause 
of  the  three  Antonics  is  one  and  the  same,  aud  that  it  is  for 
me  to  determino  what  opinions  I  should  entertain,  I  have 
no  opinion  but  this,  that  the  right  of  decision  concerning 
tliose  cntiBeoB  who  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  against  us, 
belongs  to  the  senate  or  people  of  Rome. 

But,  you  will  reply,  you  are  wrong  in  this,  that  you  call 
men  of  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  republic,  citizens.  Nay, 
I  am  strictly  right;  for  what  the  senate  baa  not  yet  decreed, 
©r  the  Roman  people  ordered,    I   do  not  arrogantly  pi»-    ■ 


BITOTUS  TO   CICEKO. 

judge,  or  tring  under  my  own  decision.  Nor  do  I  change 
my  feelings  with  regard  to  this  piuticular  in  my  conduct, 
that  from  him  whom  ciroumstaoces  did  not  compel  me  to 
put  to  death.i  I  neither  took  anything  away  with  cruelty, 
lior  did  I  treat  him  with  at  all  too  much  indulgence,  but  kept 
him  in  my  power  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  I  look  upon  it 
B«  by  ^Lf  more  honourable,  ejad  what  the  republic  may 
better  allow,  to  abstain  from  pereecuting  the  miserable  in 
their  mirfortunes,  rather  than  to  heap  boundless  powers  on 
those  already  powerful,  which  may  but  excite  their  cupidity 
and  arrc^ance. 

In  this  respect,  ray  dear  Cicero,  best  aud  bravest  of  men, 
deserredly  moat  dear  to  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  that  of 
the  repubhc,  you  seem  to  trust  too  much  to  your  hopes,  and  to 
be  too  willing,  as  soon  as  any  one  has  done  auyl^iing  properly, 
to  give  and  entrust  everythmg  to  him,  as  if  it  were  not  easy 
ftir  a  mind  corrupted  by  bribery  to  be  led  away  to  evil  counsels. 
Such  is  your  good  temper,  that  you  will  bear  an  admoaitjon 
ynA  equanimity,  especially  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Still,  you  will  do  what  you  yourself  think 
befit,  and  I  will  do  the  same  when  you  have  given  me  your 
opinion. 

At  present,  my  dear  Cicero,  we  must  take  care  not  to  exult 
idly  at  the  overthrow  of  Antony,  and  not  to  allow  our  method 
of  eradicating  the  first  evil  to  cause  the  production  of  a 
seecmd  and  worse  calamity ;  for  no  misfortune  can  now  beM 
us,  either  through  inadvertence,  or  passive  permission,  in 
vbioh  there  would  not  be  something  to  blame  in  all,  and 
especially  in  you,  whose  authority  the  senate  and  people  of 
Home  not  only  allow,  but  desire  to  be,  as  great  as  that  of  one 
man  can  possibly  be  in  a  free  state ; — authority  which  you 
are  bound  to  uphold  by  cherisbing  sentiments,  not  only  of 
honour,  but  of  prudence.  Nor  is  any  exercise  of  prudence, 
of  which  you  have  abundance,  necessary  to  be  demanded 
from  you,  except  moderation  in  dispensing  honours.  All 
other  eminent  qualities  arc  found  in  you  in  such  a  degree 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  those  of  any  of  the  ancients  j 
hut  this  one  propensity  of  yours,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from 
grateful  and  liberal  feelings,  requires  to  be  checked  by  a  more 
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BUUTUS  TO   OICERO. 

cautious  and  moderate  esercise  of  genei-osity ;  for  tlie  aenato 
ought  to  give  uothing  to  any  one,  which  may  he  either  a  pre- 
cedent or  a  protection  to  disaffected  persons.  I  am  very 
upprehenaivej  therefore,  about  the  consulship,  lest  your  frier.d 
Ctesar  should,  think  that  he  has  already  mounted  higher 
through  your  decrees  thaa  ho  will  rise  from  hia  present 
eminence,  if  he  become  consul  But  if  Antony  found  jq 
the  instruments  of  regal  power  left  him  by  another  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flBsuming  regal  power  himself  of  what  disposition 
do  you  think  any  one  likely  to  be,  who  by  the  authority,  not 
of  a  slain  tyrant,  but  of  the  senate  itself,  imagiues  that  lie  has 
a  right  to  covet  all  imaginable  power  1 

I  shall  then,  aooordingly,  praise  your  good  fortune  and  your 
prudence,  when  I  begin  to  see  clearly  that  Ctesar  will  be 
contented  witTi  the  extraordinary  honours  which  he  lias  al- 
ready received.  Are  you  then,  you  will  say,  going  to  make 
me  liable  for  tlie  misconduot  of  another?  For  another's  mis- 
conduct assuredly,  if  measures  might  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  its  occurrence.  I  only  wish  that  you  could  clearly 
see  my  fears  respecting  him. 

After  I  bad  wi-itten  this  letter,  I  heard  that  you  were  made 
consul.  If  I  really  see  that  come  to  pass,  I  shall  then  indeed 
begin  to  imagine  to  myself  a  true  republic,  relying  on  its  own 
strength.  Your  son  is  well,  and  has  beau  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  with  the  cavalry. 

The  15th  of  May.     From  the  camp. 
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BriUui  to  Cicero,  greeting. 

No  one  can  know  better  than  yourself,  whose  exertions  and 
anxieties  for  the  commonwealth  have  been  so  great,  how  dear 
Lucius  Bibulua  ought  to  be  to  me.  And,  therefore,  either 
his  own  virtue,  or  our  friendship,  ought  sufficiently  to  recom- 
mend him  to  you;  so  that  I  think  I  need  not  write  at  any 
length  to  you.  For  my  wiahes  ought  to  have  influence  with 
you,  provided  they  are  reasonable,  or  provided  they  are  ei- 
pressed  in  compliance  with  a  neeessary  duty.  He  has  resolved 
■  to   be  a  candidate  for  Pansa's  placej    and  we  both  soUoit 
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BRUTUS  TO   CIOERO. 

a  nomination  for  it  from  you;  for  you  cannot  confer  this 
favour  on  one  more  closely  connected  with  yon  than  I  am,  or 
nominate  any  one  more  deserving  tlian  Bibulns. 

Why  need  I  say  anything  about  Domitiua  and  Apuleina, 
when  they  ore  tboronghly  recommended  to  yon  by  their  own 
good  quiJities!  Still  yon  ought  to  support  Apuleius  by  yonr 
influence ;  but  the  character  of  Domitiua  will  be  made 
apparent  from  his  own  letter.  Do  not  exclude  Bibulus  from 
your  confidence,  a  man  of  such  merit  already,  that,  believe 
me,  he  is  likely  to  becomo  one  that  may  deserve  the  praises 
of  the  few  resembling  yourself. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Brutus  to  Cicero,  greeting. 

Do  not  wait  for  me  to  offer  you  any  formal  expression  of 
thanks ;  for  such  formality  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
banished  from  our  friendship,  wMch  has  arrived  at  the  utmost 
decree  of  aflection. 

Tour  son  is  not  with  me  at  present ;  but  we  are  to  meet  in 
Macedonia;  for  he  has  been  ordered  to  bring  the  cavalry 
from  Ambracia  through  Thesaaly,  and  I  have  written  to  him 
to  meet  me  at  Heraclea.  When  I  see  him,  since  you  give  me 
leave  to  do  so,  we  will  settle  the  matter  together  about  hia 
returning  to  offer  himself  a  caudidate,  or  to  recommend  him- 
Belf  for  that  honour.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you 
Glyeon,  Pansa's  physician,  who  ia  married  to  the  sister  of  our 
friend  Achilles ;  for  we  hear  that  he  has  ikUen  under  sns- 
picion  with  Torquatus  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  Pansa,  and  is  kept  in  prison  as  a  murderer;  but  nothing 
is  leas  worthy  of  belief ;  for  who  has  suffered  more  misfortune 
by  the  death  of  Pansa  J  Moreover,  he  is  a  modest  and  pru- 
dent man;  one  whom  no  personal  advantage  seems  likely 
to  have  prompted  to  crime.  1  entreat  you,  and,  indeed, 
earnestly  entreat  you,  (for  our  friend,  suffers  no  less  anxiety 
than  is  natural,)  to  deliver  him  from  custody  and  to  rave 
him.  I  think  that  this  concerns  my  duty  in  regard  to  my 
private  affairs  as  much  as  any  other  thing  whatever. 

While  I  was  writing  this   letter  to  you,  a  letter   was 


delivereii  to  me  by  Satrina,  the  lieutenant  of  Caiua  Trebonius, 
from  Tullius  and  Deiotarua,  with  the  nowa  that  Doiabella  had 
been  defeated  and  put  to  flight 

I  have  sent  you  a  Greek  letter  from  a  man  named  Cjcl 
reus,  which  waa  written  to  Satrina. 

My  friend  Flavins  has  chosen  you  as  arbitrator 
pute  which  he  haa  with  the  people  of  Dyrrhachium  about 
estate ;  and  both  I  and  Flaviua,  my  dear  Cicero,  entreat  you 
to  bring  the  affair  to  a  aettlemeat.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  the  city  was  indebted  to  the  man  who  haa  made 
Flavins  his  heir ;  nor  do  the  Dyrrhachians  themaelvea  deny 
this;  but  they  declare  that  the  debt  was  remitted  by  Cteaar. 
Do  not  allow  an  injury  to  be  done  by  your  friends  to  my 

I       ThelGthof  May.  The  camp  in  the  lower  part  of  Candavia.* 


LETTER  XV. 

Cicero  to  Brvtui,  greeting. 
Aetbh  my  letter  bad  been  written  and  sealed  up,  a  let) 


was  brou^t  to  ma  ftam  yon  full  of  newa :  and,  what 
strangest  of  all  things,  saying,  that  Doiabella  had  aent  five 
cohorts  into  the  Chersonese.  'Raa  he  auch  an  abundance  of 
men  with  him,  that  he,  who  was  said  to  be  fleeing  from  Asia, 
can  attempt  to  attack  Europe)  And  did  he  think  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  anything  with  five  cohorts,  when  yoa 
have  in  that  country  five  legions,  an  esecUent  body  of  cavalry, 
and  a  very  numerous  force  of  allies?  I  hope  indeed  thai: 
those  cohorts  are  already  yours,  since  that  robber  has  " 


da.^ 
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I  greatly  approve  of  your  wiadom,  in  not  having 
your  army  iixim  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhacliium  until  you  hearf' 
of  the  flight  of  Antony,  the  sally  of  Brutus,  and  the  victory 
of  the  Roman  people.  As  to  what  you  write,  therefore,  that 
yon  have  since  determined  to  iKid  your  army  into  the 
Chersonese,  and  not  to  permit  the  empire  of  Uie  Romaa 
people  to  be  a  aport  to  a  most  profligate  enemy,  you  act 
becomes  your  own  dignity,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
republic. 

'  A  moimtainoufl  dietiict  between  Macedonia  and  UlTricum. 
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BRUTUB  TO  ATTICHB. 

With  respect  to  your  intelligenoe  of  the  sedition  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  fourth  legion  about  Caius  Antony,  (you 
will  take  what  1  say  in  good  part,)  the  severity  rf  the  aoldlera 
pleases  me  better  than  yout  own. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  yon  have  esperienoed  the  good- 
wili  of  the  army  and  of  the  cavalry. 

If  you  iiaye  any  news  about  Dolabella,  you  will  send  me 
word  of  it,  as  you  promise;  with  respect  to  whom,  I  ara 
TOry  mncb  pleased  that  I  had  provided  beforehand  that  your 
judgment  should  he  unfettered  as  to  carrying  on  war  against 
him  ;  it  was  of  very  great  importance  to  the  republic,  as  I 
perceived  at  the  time ;  and,  as  I  now  think,  to  your  own 
dignity. 

As  to  what  yon  write,  that  ■'  I  have  managed  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pursue  the  Antonies  at  perfect  leisure,"  and  praise  me 
fiw  having  done  bo,  I  daro  say  that  such  appears  to  you  to  bo 
the  casBj  but  I  myself  am  Cir  {rata  approving  of  the  dia- 
tinotion  which  you  draw;  for  you  write,  that  "  civil  wars  are 
to  be  prevented  with  more  resolntion,  than  revenge  is  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished."  On  this  point,  my  dear  Bnitua, 
I  most  completely  disagree  with  you;  not  that  I  yield  to 
you  in  clemency ;  but  a  salutary  soverity  is  far  superior  to  an 
empty  show  of  mercy.  If  we  are  determined  to  be  mercifiil, 
we  shall  never  be  without  civil  wars.  However,  t.hi>;  you 
must  settle.  As  to  myself,  I  may  say  what  the  Father  in 
Plautua's  Trinummus  says, 

But  for  my  part,  my  life  ia  almost  ended ; 
You  are  the  most  eonuem'd. 

Take  ray  word  for  it,  my  dear  Bnitua,  yon  will  be  cruahed, 
if  you  do  not  take  care:  for  you  will  not  always  have  the 
people  in  the  same  dispofiition  as  at  present;  nor  the  senate; 
nor  the  leader  of  the  senate.  You  may  receive  this  as  de- 
clared to  yon  by  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  nothing 
can  be  more  true.  18th  of  May. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Snittts  to  Aftwue,  greeting. 

Tod  write  me  word,  that  Cicero  ia  surprised  that  I  never 

^ve  any  opinion  of  his  actions.    Since  you  press  the  question, 


ERUTD3   TO  ATIICDS. 

I  will,  under  compulaion  from  you,  tell  you  what  I  think.  I 
know  that  Cicero  has  done  everything  with  the  hest  iaten- 
tions:  for  what  is  better  known  to  ma  than  his  dispositioa 
toworda  the  republic)  Yet  ho  Beema  to  me,  though  of  all 
men  the  most  prudent,  to  have  done  some  things  (ivhat  shall 
I  sajl)  imprudently,  or  with  a  Tiew  to  popularity,  since  in 
the  cause  of  the  repubhc  he  has  not  hesitated  to  make  tho 
most  powerful  Antony  his  enemy.  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to  you,  escept  this  one  thing,  that  the  cupidity  and  boMnesB 
of  the  boy  Csesar  have  been  rather  excited  than  repressed  by 
Cicero ;  and  that  he  givea  way  so  much  to  his  inddgenoe  for 
him,  na  not  to  restrain  himself  from  attacks  upon  others, 
attacks  which  recoil  upon  himself  with  double  force;  since 
he  himself  baa  put  more  persons  than  oue  to  death,*^  and 
siucQ  he  must  confess  himself  to  be  aa  assassin  before  he 
makes  the  objections  to  Cofica's^  act  which  he  does  make,  and, 
in  his  conduct  to  Casca,  imitates  Bestia.^ 

Because  we  are  not  every  moment  boasting  of  the  ides  of 
March,  as  he  ia  always  talking  of  the  nones*  of  December, 
will  Cicero,  for  that  reason,  condemn  that  most  laudable  aot 
on  a  better  pretext  than  that  on  which  Bestia  and  Clodiua 
have  been  accustomed  to  inveigh  against  his  cousulahipT 
Onr  good  friend  Cicero  bonats  to  me,  that  he  has  supported 
the  whole  war  against  Antony  in  the  garb  of  peace.  Of 
what  profit  ia  that  to  mo,  if  a  succession  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Antony  ia  demanded  aa  the  wages  for  having  put 
Antony  down,  and  if  he,  who  has  repressed  that  evil,  has 
become  the  author  of  another,  which  will  have  a  more  solid 
foundation,  and  a  deeper  root,  if  we  will  but  allow  it  t  for  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  hes  taken  is  that  of  one  who  ^^ 
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tora  to  death. — Mio . 

'  Tbs  paBsage  eecms  to  imply  that  Cioero  had  reproaohed  him 
killing  Cksht,  and  called  him  on  assssain. — Middictoii. 

'  L.  CalpuiiiiiiB  B«Btia  woa  a  tribune  of  tbe  peopio,  at  tha  expiiation 
of  Cicero'a  coDBolship ;  auppoaed  to  have  Iwen  dec^lj'  engaged  in 
Catilino'a  conepirooy ;  and,  when  Cioero  laid  down  his  office,  joined 
with  hU  colleague  MetelluB  in  prohibiting  Mm  from  speaking  to  tbe 
people  ;  and  waa  orer  after  a  perpetual  enemy  and  reviler  of  bis  admi- 
niBtnilJoii.— Yid.  Salluat,  o.  13  ;  Plutar.  in  Cia.~lHiddUtan. 

'  It  WHS  on  the  nonea  of  Docembor  that  Cicero  cruahed  the  con- 
Biuraej  of  CatiUoe.    The  whole  tone  of  this  letter  proves  it  to  be  a 
Mbrge:y,  and  a  yerj  olimiBj  one. 


IS  TO  ATTICOa, 


being  the      ^H 
:  Lo  is  not        ^1 


s&aid,    not  of  tyranny   itself,    but    of  Antony   being 

But  I  do  not  thank  the  man  who,  provided  that 
sIoiTe  to  an  aMgry  master,  does  not  object  to  elavery  itself; 
but  to  whoja  even  triumphs  and  rewards  are  decreed,  and 
who  is  honoured  with  every  sort  of  complimentary  vote. 
A  man  ought  to  he  ashamed  to  desire  that  fortune  of  nhich 
he  has  uov  taken  on  him  the  name  1  Is  this  the  conduct  of 
a  man  of  consular  ranki  Does  this  become  Cicero  1  Since 
you  would  not  let  me  be  silent,  you  will  read  what  must  of 
necessity  be  impleasant  to  you.  Indeed,  I  feel  myself  with 
how  much  uneaainesa  I  write  this  to  you;  nor  am  I  ignorant 
what  your  sentiments  are  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  which,  though  desperate,  you  think  may  still  be 
retrieved.  And  in  trath,  my  dear  Atticus,  I  do  not  blame 
you;  for  your  age,  your  habits,  nnd  your  family,  render  you 
inactive,  as,  indeed,  I  have  learned  from  the  report  of  our 
friend  Flavins. 

But  I  return  to  Cicero.  What  difference  is  there  between 
Salvidienns  and  him  ?  or  what  more  would  Salvidienua  pro- 
pose to  be  voted  to  Octavius  than  ho  does  1  You  will  reply, 
he  is  still  afraid  of  the  remains  of  civil  war.  Is  there  then 
any  one  so  afraid  of  a  defeated  enemy,  as  not  to  think  that 
there  is  also  reason  to  fear  the  power  of  one  who  has  a  vio- 
toriouB  army,  and  the  rashness  of  a  boy  1  Or  does  he  act 
thus,  because  he  thinks  that  everj^hing  ought  to  bo  sur- 
rendered to  Octavius,  at  once  and  voluntarily,  because  of  his 
great  dignity !  0  the  great  folly  of  feai',  so  to  guard  against 
that  very  object  which  we  fear,  that,  when  we  perhaps  might 
have  avoided  it,  we  of  our  own  accord  invite  it  and  draw  it 
upon  ourselves!  We  are  too  much  afraid  of  death  and  exile 
and  poverty :  these  things  appear  to  Cicoro  to  be  the  very 
estrerae  of  evils;  and  as  long  aa  he  finds  people  from  whom 
ha  can  obtain  what  he  wishes,  and  by  whom  he  may  be 
honoured  and  praised,  he  does  not  despise  slavery,  provided 
it  be  honourable;  if  indeed  anything  can  be  honourable  in 
the  worst  and  most  wretched  of  all  contumely. 

Though  Octavius,  therefore,  call  Cicero  his  father;  though 
he  refer  everything  to  him,  and  estol  him,  and  thank  him; 
yet  it  will  be  seen  at  lost  that  his  words  are  at  variance  with 
' '  i  acts  :  for  what  can  he  so  inconsistent  with  every  feeling  of 
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a  human  being,  as  to  look  upon  that  ma.ii  as  a  parent,  who 
ie  not  even  in  the  condition  of  a  free  man?  Yet  that  escel- 
lent  man  directs  bia  efforts  only  to  this  end,  makes  this  his 
aim,  haatenfi  to  attain  this  object,  that  Octavius  may  be 
tivoumble  to  him.  I  indeed  now  think  nothing  of  those 
accomplishments,  with  which  I  know  that  Cicero  is  bo  com- 
pletely furnished ;  for  of  what  profit  to  Lim  are  the  writingB 
■which  he  has  composed  in  such  Tast  abundance,  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  our  country,  oonceming  digui^,  couooruing 
death,  and  exile,  and  poverty  1  and  how  much  more  juatly 
does  PhilippuB  ^  appear  to  understand  thinga,  who  has  given 
lees  to  a  stepBoa  than  Cicei'o  gives  to  a  etrangerl  Let  him, 
cease,  therefore,  inhis  boasting,  to  insult  our  sorrows ;  for  what 
advantage  ia  it  to  ub  that  Antony  has  been  defeated,  if  he  is 
defeated  only  that  what  he  held  may  he  open  to  another  ! 
Although  your  letter  intimates  that  things  are  doubtful. 

Let  Cicero  then  live,  as  he  can  endure  to  do  so,  a  suppliant, 
and  submissive  to  another;  if  he  baa  no  regard  either  to 
hia  age,  his  honoure,  or  his  past  acliievementa.  Ah  for  me, 
there  will  assuredly  bo  no  condition  of  slavery  so  attractive, 
as  that  I  should  be  diverted  by  it  from  waging  war  witib  the 
thing  itself,  that  is  to  say,  with  kingly  authority,  with  extra- 
ordinary commands,  with  absolute  dominion,  and  with  power 
that  seeks  to  set  itself  above  the  laws,  even  though  Antony 
be  a  good  man,  as  you  describe  him,  but  as  1  never  thought 
bim  to  be.  But  our  ancestors  would  havo  no  master  over 
them,  even  if  he  had  been  their  father. 

If  I  did  not  love  you  really  as  much  as  Cioero  ia  peffluaded 
that  he  is  loved  by  Octavius,  I  should  not  have  written  this 
to  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  must  be  vesed  at  what  I  have 
now  written,  since  you  are  greatly  attached  to  all  your  friends, 
and  especially  to  Cicero ;  but  assure  yourself  that  nothing  is 
abated  of  my  good-will  towards  him,  though  much  of  my 
favourable  opinion  of  himj  for  it  can  never  be,  but  that  as 
anything  appears  to  a  man,  so  he  will  form  hia  opinion  of  it 
I  wish  you  had  sent  mo  word,  what  are  the  conditions  offered 
to  my  dear  Attica;^  I  might  have  been  able  to  tell  you  aome- 

'  PhilippuB  had  muried  Atia,  the  mofierof  Octarina;  but  tha  letter 
is  mtBtakea,  for  Philippua  hod  gone  far  bej-ond  Cicero  in  the  boQOUiB 
iriiieii  lie  wiahed  to  proonre  for  O-etaTias. 

'  Tke  dangbter  of  AtticUB.  Paul  Mnnutiiu  Buppoaea  that  the  aUa- 
'  a  uitcDded  is  to  n  propoeol  of  ciEimage. 
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thing  of  my  own  tbelin^  on  the  subject.     I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  health  of  my  dear  Portia  ie  an  object  of  concern  to 

To  conclude,  I  will  cheerfully  do  what  you  aak  me ;  for  my 
sisters  also  make  the  same  request :  and  I  know  the  man, 
L      and  what  it  is  that  be  wautB, 

^^P  LIITTBR  XTII. 

^^^^  Ckero  to  Bratm,  greeting. 

T  SHOULD  perform  the  same  office  for  you,  which  you  per- 
formed for  me  in  my  aon-owj'  and  ehould  endeaTour  to  comfort 
you  by  letter,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  do  aot  req^uiro  in 

:  your  diatress  the  remedies  with  which  you  alleviated  my 
grief;  and  I  wish  that  you  may  now  cure  yourEelf  with 
greater  ease  than  I,  on  tbat  occaaion,  cured  myself.  For  it 
is  inoouBistent  with  the  character  of  so  great  a  man  as  you 
are,  not  to  be  able  t^  do  himself  wbat  ho  baa  recommended 

'       to  another.    As  for  myself,  not  only  the  ai-gumenta  which  you 

I  had  eoUeoted,  but  your  authority,  deterred  me  from  indulging 
in  too  much  sorrow ;  for,  when  I  appeared  to  you  to  hear  my 
diatreaB  with  less  fortitude  than  became  a  man,  especially  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  consolation  to  others,  you 
reproached  me  in  your  letters  in  harsher  language  than  was 
your  habit.  Having,  therefore,  a  high  opinion  of  your 
wisdom,  and  being  in  awe  of  it,  I  recollected  myself,  and 
attached  the  more  weight  to  the  things  which  1  had  foimerly 
learned  and  read  and  heard,  after  your  authority  was  added 
to  them. 

And  at  that  time,  my  dear  Brutus,  I  bad  to  obey  only 
duty,  and  my  natural  disposition ;  you  have  to  regard,  tha 
people,  and  the  public  stage  {as  we  say)  on  wliich  you  are; 
for  siuoe  the  eyes,  not  only  of  jour  own  army,  but  of  all  your 
bllow-citizens,  and  almost  of  all  nations,  are  turned  upon  you, 
it  least  of  all  becomes  him  by  whose  means  we  are  rendered 
bolder,  to  appear  himself  weakened  in  spirit  You  have 
indeed  met  with  affliction,  (for  you  have  lost  that  to  which 
there  waa  nothing  simiior  on  earth,)  and  you  must  grieve  at 
>  For  Mb  daugllter  Tullls. 
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ID  BOverQ  a  misfortune,  lest  to  want  all  sense  of  grief  should 
be  found  more  wretched  than  to  grieve;  but  as  Jt  is  bene- 
ficial to  othera  to  mourn  with  moderation,  it  is  for  you 


I  would  Bay  more,  if  even,  what  1  have  said  wm 
much  to  say  to  you. 

We  are  looking  for  you  and  yoor  army,  without  whioB 
(though   everything    else  may   Huccced    to   our  wish,)  ' 
scarcely   seem  likely  to  ha^e   sufficient  freedom.     Of  thfl 
general  aspect  of  the  affiiira  of  the  commonwealth,  I  ' 
write  more  at  length;  and,  perhaps,  with  more  certatntyj 
in  a  letter  which  1  was  thiukiag  of  entrusting  to  our  friea^ 
-  Yetus. 


LETTER  XVIir. 
Ckero  to  BruUu,  greeting. 

Although  I  was  just  going  to  give  a  letter  to  Mef 
Corvinus,  still  I  did  not  Uke  my  friend  Votus  to  go  to  yoT 
without  a  letter  from  me.  The  republic,  my  dear  Brutus,  ii^ 
in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  danger;  and  though  victorious, 
we  are  forced  to  fight  again;  this  has  happened  through  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  Marcus  Lepidus. 

I'or  the  republic,  there  waa  nothing  at  which  I  felt  greater 
concern,  than  that  I  was  unahle  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
your  mother  and  sister;  for  1  thought  that  I  should  easily 
satisfy  you,  which  is  on  object  of  tho  highest  importance 
with  me. 

For  in  no  way  could  the  cause  of  Lepidus  he  distinguisht 
from  that  of  Antony;  indeed,  in  everybody's  judgment  it 
tbe  worse  of  the  two,  because  after  Lepidus  hod  been  c 
plimeotcd  by  the  senate  with  tho  highest  honours,  and  after 
be  had  only  a  few  days  before  sent  an  admirable  letter  to 
tbe  senate,  he  suddenly  not  only  received  the  relics  of  our 
defeated  enemies  as  his  friends,  but  is  even  carrying  on  a  most 
vigorous  war  against  us  by  land  and  sea,  of  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain what  will  be  the  result.  When  we  are  asked,  therefore, 
to  show  pity  to  his  children,  no  ai-gument  is  advanced  why 
the  greatest  severities  are  not  to  be  endured  by  ua,  {may 
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Jupiter  avert  the  omen !)  if  tha  fiither  of  those  children  should 
be  victoriouH. 

Not  indeed  that  it  escapes  mj  recollectiou,  how  bitter 
a  tiling  it  is  that  the  crimes  of  fathers  should  be  atoned  for 
by  tbe  punishment  of  their  children ;  but  this  has  been 
admirably  provided  by  the  laws,  that  their  affection  for  their 
children  may  make  the  parents  more  trnly  attached  to  the 
tepublio.  It  is  Lepidus,  therefore,  wiio  ia  cruel  to  his  chil-  , 
dran,  not  he  who  pronounces  Lepidus  a  public  enemy;  and 
if  he,  af^r  laying  down  his  arms,  had  been  condemned  for 
violence  to  the  state,  in  a  trial  for  which  he  would  have 
had  nothing  to  eay  in  iiis  defence,  his  children  would  sufFer 
the  same  punishment,  —  their  property  being  confiscated; 
although  what  your  mother  and  sister  deprecate  for  those 
children,  the  same  and  many  more  cruel  evils  Lepidus, 
Antony,  and  the  rest  of  our  eucmics,  are  denouncing  against 
va  all. 

.  At  this  time,  therefore,  our  gi-eatest  hope  is  placed  in  you, 
and  in  your  army.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest  consequence, 
both  to  the  general  state  of  tha  commonwealth,  and  also  to 
your  own  glory  and  dignity,  that  you,  as  I  have  written  before, 
ehould  come  into  Italy  with  all  possible  speed;  for  the 
republic  is  in  the  greatest  need,  both  of  your  forces,  and  of 
your  wisdoio. 

Because  of  your  letter,  I  gladly  embraced  Vetus,  out  of. 
r^ard  to  his  good-will  and  singular  service  to  you;  and  I 
see  that  he  really  is  most  thoroughly  attached  and  devoted 
both  to  you  and  to  the  republic.  I  shall  see  my  Cicero,  as  I 
hope,  shortly,  for  I  trust  that  he  will  very  soon  come  into 
Italy  with  you. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Brvtut  to  Cicero,  greeting. 
The  fear  that  every  one  else  entertains  of  Marcus  Lepidus, 
makes  me  also  fear.  If  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  ua, 
(a  BUBpicion  which  T  hope  that  men  have  entertained  of  him. 
groundlessly  and  wrongfully,)  I  beg  and  entreat  you,  my 
dear  Cicero,  invoking  our  intimate  friendship  and  your  good- 
will to  me,  to  forget  that  the  children  of  my  sister  are  sona 
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of  Lepidus,  and  to  tliiuk  that  I  have  succeeded  to  the  placo 
of  ikther  to  them;  if  I  obtain  this  of  you,  then  there  is 
nothing,  assuredly,  which  yira  will  hesitate  to  undertaJte  in 
their  hehalf. 

Other  people  live  with  their  relations  oq  different  terms; 
I  can  do  nothing  for  the  children  of  my  sister  sufBcicnt  to 
aatiafy  either  my  inclination  or  my  feelings  of  duty.  But 
what  ia  there  that  good  citizens  can  grant  me,  (if  I  aia  worthy 
of  having  anything  granted  me,)  or  what  is  there  that  I  can 
do  for  my  mother  or  siater,  or  for  these  children,  if  their 
uncle  Brutns  has  no  weight  with  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
senate,  to  counterbalance  the  conduct  of  their  Stther  Lepidus! 
I  am  not  able  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  fox  my  ansietj 
and  sorrow;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  any  reason:  for  if  in  a 
matter  of  such  impoitance,  and  one  that  touches  me  bo 
closely,  there  is  need  of  words  to  arouse  or  to  encourage 
you,  there  ia  no  hope  that  you  will  do  what  I  wish,  and 
what  you  ought. 

Do  not,  therefore,  expect  a  long  entreaty  from  me.  Look 
upon  me ;  consider  who  I  am ;  a  man  that  has  a  right  to 
obtiuti  this  favour  either  from  Cicero,  as  one  closely  attached 
to  me  as  a  private  individiial,  or  from  a  man  of  consular 
rauk,  and  of  such  a  character,  without  reference  to  private 
friendship.  What  you  resolve  to  do,  I  should  wish  you  as 
Boon  a£  possible  to  let  mo  know  in  reply. 

The  iHtof  July.— Ai 


LETTER  XX. 

Cicero  to  Brutus,  greeting. 

As  yet  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you ;  nor  even 


any™ 


report  to  tell  me  that  you,  having  received  the  authority  of 
the  senate  for  such  &  step,  were  ja^oeeding  with  your  army 
to  Italy;  though  the  republic  was  very  desirous  for  you  to  do 
that,  and  to  do  it  with  all  speed.  For  oiu-  intestine  evil 
grows  worse  and  worse  every  day;  nor  do  we  suffer  more 
from  our  foreign  enemies  than  fhmi  our  domestic  foes,  who 
existed,  indeed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  but  who  at 
ttiat  time  wore  more  easily  put  down.     The  senate  the^  1 


ilj  by  my       ^M 

ncrh.  hntli  ^ 


aanmiGd  a  more  erect  attitude,  being  roused  not  only 
known  opinions,  but  also  by  my  exhortations, 

la  the  senate,  Panea  waa  energetic  and  fierce  enough,  botU 
against  the  rest  of  this  faction,  and  espcoially  againat  his 
father-in-law,  who,  as  consul,  'wanted  neitber  courage  at  the 
be^niug  of  his  ofB-oe,  nor  fidelity  at  the  end.  The  war  was 
carried  on  at  Mutina  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  no  feult  to 
be  found  with  CEcaar.  There  may  hare  been  something  to 
blame  in  Hirtius ;  and  the  general  fortune  of  tie  war,  if 
compared  with  prosperous  ones,  has  been  waTering;  if  with, 
disastrous  ones,  good.  The  republic  was  Tiotorions,  the  troops 
of  Antony  haTing  been  routed,  and  he  himself  e:!pellod  by 
&atus.  But  BO  many  errors  were  afterwards  committed, 
that^  as  one  may  say,  yictory  slipped  through  our  fingers; 
our  genemla  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  though  disheartened, 
diaarmed,  disabled  j  and  aa  opportunity  was  given  to  Lepidus, 
flirough  which  we  might  feel  his  inconstancy,  often  felt 
indeed  before  in  stiU  greater  disasters.  The  armies  of  Brutua 
and  Plancufl  are  good,  bttt  untrained.  Tho  ausiliary  forces 
from  the  Gaula  are  very  faithful  and  very  uumeroua.  But 
some  persona,  by  moat  BcandaJotia  letters,  and  by  treacherous 
accounts  and  information,  have  excited  Cfeanr,  who  has 
hitherto  been  governed  by  my  counsels,  and  who  is  himself 
of  a.  most  escellent  disposition  and  admirable  steadiness,  to 
conceive  a  confident  hope  of  obtaining  the  consulship.  And 
ae  soon  as  I  perceived  that  aueh  was  the  case,  I  never  ceased 
to  warn  him,  as  he  was  absent,  by  letter,  nor  to  reproach  his 
friends,  who  were  here  on  the  spot,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
encouraging  that  desire  of  his :  nor  did  I,  in  the  senate, 
hesitate  to  lay  open  the  true  source  of  those  most  flagitious 
oonnaels;  nor  do  I  remember  the  senate  or  the  magistrates  to 
have  been  on  any  occasion  better  disposed.  For  it  has  never 
happened  before,  when  there  has  been  a  qnestion  about  con- 
ferring some  honour  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things  on 
a  powerfiil  man — I  may  even  say,,  on  the  za<»t  powerful  man 
in  the  state  (since  power  now  depends  on  force  and  arms) — 
&aX  no  trihnna  of  the  people,  no  one  invested  with  any  other 
magistracy,  no  private  individual,  ever  could  ho  foimd  to 
propose  it 

£at  Btill,  with  aU  this  exhibition  of  resolution  and  virtue 
"'  ■'City  was  nevortholess  in  an  ansioua  state;  for  we  are 
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Biooked,  my  dear  Bnitua,  both  by  tho  liaentioHsneaa  of  the 
Pioldiera  and  the  intwilence  of  the  generals.  Every  one  de- 
'  manda  to  have  ok  much  authority  in  the  republic  as  he  has 
fbrce  at  command.  Neither  reason,  nor  moderation,  nor 
law,  nor  precedent,  nor  duty,  nor  even  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  the  citizens,  nor  regard  for  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity,  has  any  weight  at  aH. 

I,  foreseeing  all  this  a  long  time  ago,  was  fleeing  from  Italy, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  news  of  j'our  edict*  caused  me  to 
return.  But  you,  Brutus,  roused  me  again  at  Velia ;  for 
although  I  grieved  that  I  was  going  to  a  city  from  which  yon, 
who  had  delivered  it,  wore  t^ing  flight,  (which  indeed  had 
formerly  happened  to  me  oIbo,  under  a  similar  danger  and 
aadder  fortune')  still  I  proceeded,  and  came  to  Rome,  and 
without  any  support  made  Antony  quake ;  and,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  impious  arms,  I  by  my  authority  and  counsels 
Eecured  for  us  the  protection  of  Cffisar,  which  was  volun- 
tarily offered;  and  if  he  remains  in  the  same  disposition 
and  continuea  to  be  guided  by  me,  we  seem  likely  to  have 
quite  sufEcient  defence.  But  if  the  counsels  of  bad  men 
have  more  weight  than  mine,  or  if  the  tenderness  of  his  age 
prove  unable  to  support  the  heavy  biuxlen  of  afBiirs,  all  our 
hope  ia  in  you.  Fly  to  us,  therefore,  I  beseech  you  ;  and,  in 
the  result,  complete  the  deliverance  of  that  republic  whioh 
you  have  already  delivered,  niore  through  your  own  virtue  and 
magnanimity  than  through  any  train  of  circumstances.  A 
general  concourse  of  all  classes  will  gather  round  you.  Exhort 
Caasius  to  the  same  course  by  letter.  There  ia  no  hope  of 
liberty  anywhere  except  in  the  head-quaj'teis  of  your  united 
armies.  In  the  west,  we  find  both  generals  and  armies 
entirely  true  to  us.  And,  for  my  part,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  support  of  the  young  Octavius  may  be  relied  on  ;  but  so 
many  persons  are  trying  to  shake  his  fidelity,  that  I 
times  am  afraid  that  he  may  be  influenced  by  them. 

You  now  know  the  general  aspect  of  the  af&its  of  the  ooi 
Eaonwealth,  as  they  stood  at  the    " 


when  I  wrote  this  let 


ittedH 

rata-* 


I  trust  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  may  grow  better;  but  If' 

'  He  alludes  to  tlie  cuee  of  hia  exilo,  when  be  was  not  orAy  driven 
it  of  tlie  city  by  his  enemiea,  Eu  Brutus  now  wa«,  but  wob  bBnisIied 

by  a  partiaiUar  law,  which  had  not  yet  happened  to  Brutus,  thoogh  it 

'-' '-       ■    rt  time  after.— JtfiJrffcWii. 
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the  contrary  should  be  the  case,  (which  presage  may  the  goda 
avert !)  I  shall  grieve  for  the  fate  of  the  republic  which  de- 
served to  bo  immortEd ;  but  for  myself  how  short  a  space  of 
life  is  left! 


LETTER  XX  [. 
Cicero  to  Bndue,  greeting. 
'  YouH  letter  was  short.  Short,  do  I  say )  It  was  no  letter 
at  all.  Docs  Brutus,  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  write  me  those 
lines  only.  You  had  better  have  written  nothing  at  all;  and 
yet  you  espect  letters  from  inc.  Which  of  your  friends  has 
ever  eome  to  you  without  a  letter  from  mel  And  which  of 
my  letters  had  not  something  of  eoiisequenoe  in  it !  If,  indeed, 
they  have  foiled  to  reach  you,  I  suppose  that  not  even  your 
own  family  letters  have  arrived  either. 

You  write  me  word,  however,  that  you  will  send  me  a 
longer  letter  by  my  son  Cicero.  You  will  indeed  do  weD ; 
but  still  this  cue  ought  to  have  been  lunger.  But  I,  as  soon 
as  you  wrote  to  me  about  Cicero's  departure  from  yoii,^  im- 
mediately packed  off  a  courier  with  letters  for  him,  bidding 
him,  even  if  he  bad  reached  Italy,  to  return  to  you;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  or  more  honourable 
to  him,  although  I  had  several  times  written  to  him  that  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  priests  had,  by  my  cstreme  eser- 
tiona,  been  postjwned  to  another  year;  a  delay  which  I  exerted 
myself  to  procure,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Cicero  himself,  but 
ibr  that  of  Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulua,  and  the  Bibnli,  as  I  also 
wrote  to  you. 

However,  when  you  sent  off  to  mc  that  dwarfish  letter  of 
yours,  this  was  not  yet  known  to  you. 

I  do  therefore,  my  dear  Brutus,  beg  of  you  with  all  eamest- 
ness,  not  to  let  my  son  depart  from  you,  but  to  bring  him 
with  you  whea  you  come ;  and  this,  if  you  have  any  just 
regard  for  the  republic,  for  the  benefit  of  which  you  were 
bom,  you.  ought  to  do  instantly.  For  the  war  has  revived, 
and  that  through  the  no  small  wickedness  of  Lepidus.     And 

'  Thia  alludes,  aa  Middlatou  observes,  to  Letter  XIIL,  in  whioli  it 
waa  Htid  that  young  Cicero  was  U)  come  to  Roiae,  to  be  a  cuidida(«  for 
one  of  tlie  Taoant  priesthooila. 
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y,  which  was  most  escellent,  ia  not  only  of  no  use 
'cn  compels  na  to  demand  the  prcBenoe  of  yours. 
If  that  once  reaches  Italy,  then  there  will  be  no  dtiaen,  at 
least  no  one  who  deseiTes  to  be  oalled  a  citizen,  who  will  not 
Iwtake  himself  to  your  camp,  although  vfe  have  Decimus 
Brutus  admirably  united  with  Plancus.  But  you  am  not 
ignoraut  how  little  to  be  trusted  the  dispoaitions  of  men  are 
when  infected  with  party  spirit,  and  bow  uncertain,  too,  are 
the  ovents  of  battles. 

Moreover,  if  we  conquer,  &a  I  hope  we  Bhall,  still  affiiirs  will 
require  the  powerful  direction  of  your  wisdom  and  influence 
to  guide  them.  Come  therefore  to  our  assistance,  I  implore 
you,  and  come  as  soon  as  posible ;  and  be  assured  that  jou 
did  not  do  a  greater  service  to  your  country  on  the  ides  "of 
March,  on  which  you  repelled  slavery  from  your  fellow-citizem 
than  you  will  do  now  if  yoa  come  speedily.  _    July  the  13tht' 


LETTER  SXir. 
Cicero  to  Bratiu,  greeting. 
Tod  have  Messala  with  you :  how  then  shall  I  be  able,  ly 
any  letter  which  I  may  write  with  ever  ho  much  care,  to  es- 
plais  to  you  more  clearly  than  he  can  what  is  going  on  in 
the  republic,  and  what  is  the  state  of  aflaira  in  it,  since  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything,  and  ia  able  a!so  to 
set  it  before  you,  and  represent  it  to  you  ia  the  neatest  pos- 
Bible  manner!  For  do  not  fancy,  my  dear  Brutus  (although 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you  what  is  already  well 
known  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  excel- 
lence in  all  quaUties  which  deserves  praise) ;  do  not  fency, 
I  Bay,  that  there  is  any  man  like  him  forbonesty,  consistency, 
anxiety,  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealth;  so  that  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  eicels,  seems  scarcely  to  find  in  his 
character  any  room  as  a  subjeot  of  praise,  although  in  this 
very  particulnr  his  wisdom  is  the  more  conspicuous;  with 
such  dignified  judgment  and  exceeding  skill  has  he  practised 
himself  in  the  soundest  kind  of  oratory.  So  great,  too,  is 
his  modesty,  so  incessant  his  application  to  study,  that  it  is 
not  to  his  genius  (eminent  ae  it  is)  that  his  greatest  obl^tione 
appear  to  be  duo. 
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r  b7  m^  ^M 
lis  letter  ^M 
merit  is  ^ 


But  I  am  letting  myaelf  be  carried  away  too  &x 
regard  for  him;  for  it  was  not  my  aole  object  in  tlii 
to  extol  McssaJa,  eBpecially  to  BrutuB,  to  whom  liis  merit  is 
Bot  leas  known  than  to  myself,  and  to  whom  are  etill  better 
known  those  etudiee  of  his  which  I  am  now  praising.  And 
though  I  was  grieved  at  taking  leave  of  him,  I  was  comforted 
by  thia  one  ooosideration,  that  as  he  was  going  to  you,  whom 
1  look  upon  Bfi  another  sel^  he  was  both  perfofming  hia  duty 
and  pursuing  a  path  to  the  greatest  glory. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  come  now,  after  a  long  interral 
certainly,  to  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  in  which,  while  praising 
me  on  many  aocounta,  you  fonnd  fault  with  me  in  one  point 
as  being  too  liberal,  and  as  it  were  prodigal,  in  giving  my 
■voice  for  awarding  honours.'  It  is  for  this  that  you  blame 
me;  others,  perhaps,  charge  me  with  being  too  severe  as  to 
pnnishment  and  penalties ;  uulees,  perhaps,  you  briug  both 
aocusalions  ngainst  me.  If  such  he  the  case,  I  desire  that  my 
opinion  on  both  these  subjects  should  be  thoroughly  nnder- 
stood  by  you ;  not  merely  that  I  may  cite  the  saying  of 
Solon,  who  iraa  both  the  wisest  of  the  seven  wiee  men,  and 
also  the  only  legislator  of  the  seven,  and  who  said  tbat  com- 
jDonwealtha  were  held  together  by  two  thinga,  rewRrda  and 
punishments;  for  I  would  add,  that  there  certainly  is  mode- 
ration to  be  observed  in  both  these  points  as  in  all  other 
things,  and  a  ceri^ain  medium  to  be  kept  as  to  each  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  diaouss  so  important  a  topic  ia 
this  place. 

However,  I  do  not  tMuk  it  improper  to  explain  to  you 
what  I  have  aimed  at  during  this  war  in  the  several  votes 
which  I  have  given  in  the  senate. 

After  the  death  of  Gesar  and  your  memorable  idee  of 
Maroh,  my  dear  Brutus,  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I 
aud  had  been  omitted''  by  you,  and  how  great  a  tempest 
I  declared  to  be  hanging  over  the  republic.  A  great  plague 
had  been  repelled  by  you,  a  great  atain  on  the  Roman 
people  had  been  e&ced,  and  an  immortal  glory  had  been 
gained  by  yourselves.  But  th*  whole  equipage  of  kingly 
power  -was  only  transferred  to  Lepidus  and  Antony,  one  of 
(rfioni  was  a  vacillating  man,  the  other  polluted  with  vico; 
both  of  them  were  a&oid  of  peace,  and  enemies  to  ti'anquiUity. 

'  EepeoMlj  to  OctoTius.  '  I.e.  tio  putting  Antonj  to  doath. 
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"While  these  men  were  burning  with  a  desire  of  tbrowing  the 
republic  into  confusion,  we  had  no  force  that  could  be  opposed 
to  them ;  but  the  whole  city  had  roused  itself  with  entire 
unanimity  to  preserve  ita  freedom.  We  were  at  that  time 
too  energetic ;  you  perhaps  acted  more  wisely  in  quitting  the 
city  which  you  bad  delivered,  and  declined  the  aid  of  Italy, 
which  offered  ita  services  in  your  cause.  When,  therefore, 
I  saw  the  whole  city  occupied  by  traitors,  that  neither  you 
nor  Casaius  could  be  safe  in  it,  and  that  it  was  overawed  by 
the  forces  of  Antony,  I  thought  that  I  also  ought  to  depart. 
For  a  city  overwhelmed  by  wicked  men,  and  deprived  of  all 
power  of  helping  itself  waa  a  wretched  spectacle. 

But  the  same  dtspositiou  which  is  always  in  me,  through 
devotion  to  my  country,  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  from  its 
dangers  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  my  voyage  to 
Aohaia,  when,  at  the  times  of  the  Etesian  winds,  the  west 
wind,  as  if  dissuading  me  from  my  resolution,  had  brought 
me  back  to  Italy,  I  met  you  at  Velia,  and  espressed  the 
greatest  concern  on  the  occasion.  For  you  were  retreating, 
ray  dear  lirutuai  you  were  retreating,  I  say;  since  our 
friends  the  Stoics  deny  that  it  is  for  a  wise  man  to  flee.  When 
I  came  to  Rome,  I  immediately  put  myself  forward  to  check 
the  wickedness  and  insanity  of  Antony;  and  when  I  had 
exasperated  him  gainst  myself,  I  began  to  adopt  resolntions 
quite  in  the  character  of  Brutus  himself  (for  such  resolutions 
are  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  your  family)  to  deliver  the 
republic. 

The  long  recital  of  what  followed  I  shall  omit,  for  it  relates 
to  myself;  I  will  only  say  that  the  cbaraoter  of  this  young 
man  Caasar,  by  whose  means,  if  we  would  but  confess  the 
truth,  we  still  esist,  has  sprung  wholly  from  the  source  of 
my  counsels.  No  honours  have  been  paid  him  &om  me,  my 
dear  Brutus,  that  were  not  justly  his  due;  none  that  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  For  when  we  first  began  to  recover 
our  liberties,  when  not  even  the  divine  virtue  of  Decimus 
Brutus  had  exerted  itself  ici  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
appreciate  its  value,  and  when  our  whole  hope  of  defence  lay 
in  that  hoy  who  had  turned  Antony  away  from  our  throats, 
what  honour  was  too  great  to  be  voted  to  himl  Although 
tit  that  moment  I  paid  htm  honour  only  in  words,  and  that 
flzpressod  in  moderate  terms,  1  also  proposed  to  invest  him  with  ■ 
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military  command;  and  though  this  may  have  appeared  a 
compliment  to  one  of  bis  age,  yet  it  was  indispensable,  as  he 
had  an  army;  and  what  is  an  army  without  such  command? 
Philippus  proposed  to  vote  him  a  statue;  Servius,  first  of  all, 
voted  bim  the  privilege  of  Btandiug  for  offices  before  the  usual 
time;  ServUius  made  that  time  still  earlier;  nothing  at  that 
moment  appeared  too  great  for  bim. 

But,  I  know  not  how,  men  are  more  commonly  found  to 
liberal  under  the  influence  of  feai'  than  grateful  in  the  hour  of 
■victory.  For  I  myself  when  Decimua  Brutaa  had  been  de- 
livered; when  that  day,  moat  joyful  to  the  oity,  had  shed  its 
light  upon  it,  and  that  very  day,  as  it  happened,  was  the  birth- 
day of  Brutufl,  proposed  a  vote  tiat  the  name  of  Brutus  should 
be  attached  to  that  day  in  the  calendar.  And  in  this  proposi- 
tion I  followed  the  precedent  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  this 
compliment  to  Larentia,^  a  woman  at  whose  altar  in  the  Vela- 
brum.  you  pontiffs  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice.  When 
I  proposed  this  honour  to  Brutus,  my  object  was  that  there 
should  be  in  the  calendar  a  memorial  of  his  most  welcome 
victory;  but  on  that  day  I  found  that  there  were  rather 
more  malevolent  than  grateful  people  in  the  senate.  At  that 
very  time  too  I  lavished,  if  you  will  have  itso,  honoiura  on  the 
dead,  Hirtiua  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  Aquila ;  and  who  would 
blame  me  for  so  doing  but  those  who,  now  that  they  are 
delivered  from  their  fear,  have  forgotten  also  their  past 
danger] 

To  the  grateful  recollection  of  these  services  there  vna 
added  another  reason  for  my  conduct,  which  I  hoped  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  posterity;  for  I  wished  that 
there  should  exist  imdying  records  of  the  public  hatred  to  our 
most  cmel  enemies.  I  suspect,  too,  that  this  other  matter  is 
the  less  approved  by  you,  because  it  is  not  approved  by  your 
friends,  who  aro  very  excellent  men  indeed,  but  of  no  expe- 
rience in  public  aflairs;  namely,  the  vote  which  I  proposed, 
that  CsBsar  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city  with  an 
ovation.     But  I  am.  of  opinion  (though  I  may  perhaps  bo 

'  It  M  rather  uncertoin  who  Lareclia  -was :  tha  tradition  is  that  aha 
was  RomiiJuB'a  nurae,  and  that  Romulna  instituteil  a  yearly  aaorifloB 
and  festival  in  her  honour.  The  Velabrum  was  a  street  or  square,  as 
Ifiddleton  reinaclu,  where  the  Fortua  Beuium  and  Temple  of  Jbuub 
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mistaken,  uor  ia  my  temper  such  that  my  own  opinions 
delight  me  in  preference  to  those  of  others),  that  duriug  the 
whole  of  tills  war  I  have  not  done  a  wiser  thing.  Why  it  ia  ao 
I  must  not  explain,  lest  1  should  seem  to  have  been  prudent 
mther  than  grateful ;  and  oven  to  say  this  ia  to  soy  too  much  ; 
let  ua  therefore  turn  to  something  eleo. 

I  proposed  that  honours  should  be  voted  to  Deoimus 
Brutus,  and  also  to  Lucius  PlaucuB.  ThoBo,  indeed,  ara  noble 
dispoaitions  which  are  attracted  by  glory;  but  the  senate 
also  ia  wise,  which  employs  every  method,  provided  it  ba 
honourable,  by  which  it  thinka  that  any  one  can  bo  induced 
to  support  tbe  republic 

But  in.  the  case  of  Lepidus  I  am  blamed;  inoamuch  as 
after  I  Imd  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  iu  the  rostra, 
I  at  a  aubaequeut  time  proposed  to  remove  it.  The  truth, 
was,  that  I  aought  by  means  of  thitt  honour  to  recall  him 
from  desperate  measures;  but  the  insane  folly  of  that  moat 
vacillating  of  men  defeated  my  prudence ;  nor  was  ao  mach. 
hai'm  done  in  raising  a  statue  to  Lepidua,  as  good  ia  OTOfJ 
throwmg  it.  fl 

I  have  aaid  enough  on  the  subject  of  honours ;  I  must  aoiM 
add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  punishment ;  for  I  have  re»  ■ 
peatedly  understood  from  your  letters,  that  you  were  deairous 
of  having  your  clemency  extolled  towards  those  whom  you 
had  defeated  in  war.  I  believe  that  nothing  is  done  by  you 
otherwise  than  wisely;  but  to  omit  inflicting  pnnishment  on 
guilt,  (for  that  is  what  is  called  pardoning,)  even  though 
under  other  circumstances  it  may  be  endurable,  I  think 
niiuoua  iu  this  war.  For  of  all  the  civil  wars  which  within 
my  recollection  have  taken  place  in  our  republic,  there  has  not 
been  one  of  such  a  character  that,  whichever  side  proved  vic- 
torious, there  would  not  still  bavo  been  some  form  of  a  oom- 
monwealth  left :  but  in  this  war,  what  sort  of  republio  we 
ehali  have,  if  victorious,  I  would  not  willingly  say ;  if  defeated, 
we  shall  certainly  have  none  at  all.  I  therefore  pronounced 
very  severe  opinions  against  Antony;  I  pronounced  severe 
onea  against  Lepidus;  not  ao  much  for  the  sake  of  inflicting 
vengeance  upon  them,  as  with  a  view  at  present  to  deter  un- 
principled citizena  by  fear  from  making  war  on  their  country, 
and,  for  the  future,  to  raise  a  record  to  prevent  any  one  from 
imitating  such  rashness,  although  this  opinion  was  not  moM-  . 
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n  particular  than  that  of  all  the  citizens.  And  in  it 
there  is  indeed  this  appearance  of  cruelty^  that  the  penalty 
reaches  to  their  children  who  have  deserved  no  punishment. 
But  it  is  an  ancient  cuatom,  and  one  which  prevails  in  all 
states;  since  even  the  ciuldrea  of  Themist^les  were  reduced 
to  want.  And  if  the  same  puniahment  falls  on  citizens 
jadicially  condemned,  how  could  we  be  more  merciful  to 
enemies! 

And  what  ground  of  complaint  has  any  one  against  ma,  who 
must  confess  that  if  he  had  been  victorious,  he  would  himself 
have  been  more  severe  towards  rael 

Ton  hare  now  the  ground  of  the  opinions  wliioh  I  de- 
livered, at  least  on  this  subject  of  honoura  and  penalties. 
What  opinions  I  entertained,  and  what  votes  I  gave,  on 
other  mattera,  I  think  you  have  heard;  but  to  mention  these 
is  not  of  60  much  necessity ;  what  is  absolutely  necessary  is, 
that  yon,  my  dear  Brutus,  should  como  into  Italy  with 
your  army  with  all  speed  ;  there  is  the  strongest  desire  for 
your  arrival ;  if  you  but  set  foot  in  Italy,  all  will  flock  to  you. 
For  whether  wo  are  victorious  {and  wo  should  indeed  already 
have  been  most  glotionsly  victorious,  if  Lepidus  bad  not 
chosen  to  overturn  everything,  and  ruin  himself  as  well  as  his 
fiienda),  we  shall  require  your  authority  to  establish  some 
constitution  in  the  state;  or  wbether  there  be  still  struggles 
to  come,  our  greatest  hope  is  still  in  your  authority  and  in 
the  power  of  your  army.  But  hasten  to  us,  I  conjure  you 
by  the  gods  ;  for  yon  know  bow  much  depends  on  opportn- 
nities,  how  much  depends  on  promptness. 

I  will  take  all  possible  care  of  the  interests  of  your  sister's 
sons,  as  I  hope  that  you  will  learn  from  the  letters  of  your 
mother  and  your  sister;  in  which  cause  I  have  a  greater 
regard  for  your  wishes,  which  are  most  dear  to  me,  than,  as 
some  think,  for  my  own  consistency.  But  in  nothing  have  I 
a  stronger  wish  both  to  be  and  to  seem  consistent,  than  in 
my  afibction  for  you. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

SrtUvs  to  Cicero,  greding. 
B  read  a  amall  part  of  your  letter,  which,  you  aent  to 
OctaviuH,  and  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Atticus.  Your 
zeal  aud  anxiety  for  my  safety  have  given  me  no  new  deUght; 
for  it  is  not  only  a  common  thing,  but  one  of  even  daily 
occurreuce,  for  me  to  hear  Bomething  about  you  which  you 
have  said  or  done,  iaithfiilly  and  honourably,  for  the  maiato- 
nanee  of  my  dignity.  Yet  that  Bame  part  of  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  Octavius  ahout  me  has  caused  me  as 
much  concern  as  I  am  capable  of  feeling;  for  you  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  the  repuhlic  in  Buch  language,  in  sucb  &  Huppliaut 
and  humble  tone,  (what  shall  I  say?  I  am  ashamed  of  our 
condition  and  fortune,  but  still  I  must  write  it ;  you  recom- 
mend my  safety  to  him ;  and  what  kind  of  death  would  not 
be  preferable  to  safety  so  aecuredS)  that  you  show  plainly 
that  the  overhearing  power  haa  not  been  removed,  but  only 
the  master  changed.  Recollect  the  words  that  you  have 
used,  and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  that  they  are  the  language 
of  prayer  addressed  by  a  Klave  to  his  king.  You  say  that 
there  is  one  thing  only  which  is  demanded  aud  expected  from 
him ;  namely,  that  he  should  allow  those  citizens,  of  whom 
virtuous  men  and  the  Eoman  people  have  a  favourable 
opinion,  to  live  in  security.  But  what  if  he  will  not  allow 
it!  Are  we  to  have  no  existence ?  But  it  would  be  better '" 
Joave  none  than  to  esist  only  through  his  permisaiou. 
assuredly,  do  not  believe  that  all  the  gods  are  so  unfavourabl 
to  the  safety  of  the  Roman  people  that  Octavius  must  b 
entreated  for  the  safety  of  any  citizen ;  I  will  not  say  for 
that  of  the  deliverers  of  the  whole  world.  For  I  am  glad  to 
take  a  high  tone ;  and  it  is  fit  that  I  should  do  so  towards 
those  who  know  not  what  is  to  be  feared  for  cacli  individual,, 
or  what  ought  to  be  asked  of  any  one. 

Do  you  then  confess,  Cicero,  that  Octavius  has  this  pc 
aud  are  you  nevertheless  a  friend  to  himi  or,  if  you  ■" 
any  regard  for  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  appear  at  Rome, 
I  must  first  he  recommended  to  that  boy  that  I  may  have 
liberty  of  being  therel  And  for  what  have  you  to  thank  h 
if  you  think  he  must  be  entreated  to  consent  and  allow  ue 
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live  in  safety?  Ib  this  to  Ije  regarded  as  n,  favour,  that  ho 
prefers  to  be  the  person  himacjf  fi-om  whom  such  things  are 
to  be  petitioned,  mther  than  Antony)  Does  any  one  addrefis 
entreaties  to  a  person  who  is  the  chastiser  of  the  domineering 
power  of  another,  and  not  rather  bis  successor  in  it,  that  men 
who  have  done  great  services  to  the  repnbhc  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hve  io  it  in  safetjl  But  that  imbecility  and 
deaptur  (the  fault  of  which  is  not  to  he  imputed  to  you  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  every  one  else)  both  impelled  Julius 
Ctesar  to  covet  kingly  power,  and  after  his  death  persuaded 
Antony  to  endeavour  to  occupy  the  place  of  him  who  had 
been  slain ;  and  now,  too,  it  has  elevated  thiit  boy  to  such 
a  degree,  that  you  have  thought  tliat  the  safety  of  such  men 
OS  we  are  must  be  obtained  of  him  by  entreaties;  and  have 
considered  that  we  shall  only  be  safe  through  the  mercy 
of  one  who  is  hardly  yet  a  man,  and  by  no  other  means. 
But  if  we  had  recollected  that  we  were  Romans,  these  vilest 
of  men  would  not  he  more  bold  in  their  desires  to  grasp 
dominion,  than  we  should  he  in  our  determination  to  stop 
their  course;  nor  would  Antony  have  been  more  encouraged 
by  the  height  of  power  attained  by  Ccesar,  than  deterred  by 
bts  fate. 

How  can  you,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the  avenger  of 
such  atrocious  crimes  (though,  while  they  are  checked,  I  still 
fear  that  our  ruin  has  only  been  postponed  by  you  for  a  short 
time),  how  can  you,  I  say,  contemplate  what  you  yourself 
have  done,  and  at  the  same  time  approve  those  other  things, 
or  at  least  bear  them  with  so  lowly  and  acquiescent  a  spirit  aa 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  one  who  does  approve  of  them) 

What  private  ill-feeling  had  you  towards  Antony?  None, 
for  any  other  reason  but  that  he  assumed  such  authority, 
requiring  that  men's  safety  should  be  begged  of  him;  that 
we,  from  whom  he  himself  had  received  liberty,  should  enjoy 
only  a  precarious  safety ;  and  that  his  will  as  to  the  common- 
wealth should  bo  absolute.  You  then  thought  it  time  to 
seek  for  arms,  by  which  he  might  be  prevented  from  lording 
it  over  us:  but  was  it  your  object  that,  while  be  was  pre- 
vented from  BO  doing,  we  might  address  our  prayers  to  some 
one  else,  who  would  permit  himself  to  lie  put  in  his  stead;  or 
that  the  repnbhc  might  have  its  full  rights  and  be  mistress 
of  itself  J   unless,  indeed,  our  objection  was  not  to  slavery 
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itself,  iiut  to  Bome  partioular  kind  of  skvery.  But  w 
not  only  have  endured  our  fortune,  with  Antony  for  an  e 
master,  but  with  advantages  also  and  honours,  as  Bharers  ia  ' 
them  with  him,  to  whatever  estent  we  pleased;  for  what 
would  he  have  denied  to  those  whose  patience  he  found  to  be 
the  main  support  of  his  authority!  Bnt  none  of  these  con- 
siderations were  of  such  importance  that  we  should  sell  our 
good  &ith  and  liberty  for  it.  What  would  not  this  very  boy, 
whom  the  nune  of  Gcesar  appears  to  excite  against  the  de- 
stroyers of  Ctesor,  what  would  not  ho  think  it  worth,  (if  there 
were  an  opportnnity  for  such  a  bargain,)  to  have,  with  our 
support,  as  much  power  aa  he  certainly  is  litoly  to  have, 
since  we  are  su  eager  to  hve,  and  to  retain  our  fortunes,  and 
to  be  called  men  of  consular  rank?  But  then  that  other 
CEesar  will  have  been  slain  to  no  purpose ;  and  why  did  ws 
rejoice  at  hie  death,  i^  after  it,  we  were  to  be  slaves  no  less 
than  before? 

Let  no  anxiety  be  felt,  then,  by  othera.  But,  as  for  me, 
may  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  deprive  me  of  everything, 
sooner  than  of  the  determination  not  to  allow  to  the  heir  of' 
the  man  whom  I  have  slain  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the  man 
himself,  and  what  I  would  not  allow  even  to  my  owu  fether, 
if  he  were  to  come  to  life  again ;  namely,  that  he  should  have 
more  power  than  the  laws  and  the  senate  with  my  permission. 
Can  you  possibly  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  citizens  will  be 
fi^e  under  him,  without  whose  permission  there  is  no  room 
for  us  in  the  city  J  How,  moreover,  ia  it  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  what  you  ask!  for  you  aak  him  to  permit  uh  to  be 
safe.  Do  we  appear  to  you,  then,  certain  of  receiving  safety 
from  him  when  we  have  received  life?  And  how  can  we 
receive  it,  if  we  first  throw  away  our  dignity  and  our  freedom! 
Do  you  think  that  to  live  at  Eome  is  to  be  safe  I  It  ia  cir^ 
cumstances,  and  not  place,  which  must  procure  me  safety. 
I  was  not  safe  while  CEesar  was  alive,  unless  indeed  it  was 
after  I  had  resolved  upon  that  deed.  Nor  can  I  bo  an  eaila 
anywhere  as  long  as  I  hate  to  be  it  slave,  and  to  endure  in-' 
suits  worse  than  all  other  evils.  Is  not  this  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  ilarkneas,  when  we  request  of  him  who  has  taken  to 
himself  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  (while  in  Grecian  states  even 
the  children  of  tyrants,  after  the  parents  are  put  down,  ara 
subjected  to  the  same  tiite,)  that  the  mortal  enemies  e 
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Buppresaore  of  absolute  power  may  be  allowed  to  live  in 
safety!  Can  I  wish  to  eee  this  state  in  bbcIi  a  condition,  oe 
even  think  it  a  state  at  all,  if  it  is  not  able  to  receive  freedom 
■when  put  into  its  hands,  and  even  forced  upon  it;  and  when, 
it  is  more  afraid  of  the  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  re- 
moved, in  the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confident  in  itself,  even 
after  it  has  seen  that  very  man  who  had  the  greateit  power 
of  all  cut  off  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  few  individuals  1  Here- 
after, do  not  recommend  me  to  your  Caesar;  no,  nor  even 
yourself,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  Ton  value  the  mmiber  of 
years,  which  your  time  of  life  renders  it  probable  that  you 
may  enjoy,  at  a  very  high  rate,  if,  for  the  sake  of  them,  you 
will  supplicate  that  boy. 

In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  admirable  hne  of 
conduct  which  you  have  adopted,  and  still  pursue,  towards 
Antony,  take  care  lest,  instead  of  being  praised  as  the  part  of 
great  magnanimity,  it  should  be  imputed  to  fear.  For  if  you 
Eke  Octaviua,  aa  one  from  whom  we  must  beg  our  safety,  you 
will  appear  not  to  have  objected  to  a  master,  but  only  to  have 
been  desirous  of  a  more  friendly  one.  That  you  praise  him 
for  what  he  has  hitherto  done,  1  commend  you ;  for  his 
conduct  deserves  to  be  praised ;  provided  only  that  he  under- 
took that  course  of  action  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  an- 
other, and  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  own.  But  when 
jon  judge  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  him  to  have  such 
power,  hut  also  that  it  should  be  given  him  by  you,  so  that 
he  must  be  entreated  not  to  prohibit  us  from  living  in  safety, 
you  then  grant  too  high  a  reward  to  his  merits  ;  for  you  are 
bestowing  on  him  that  very  thing  which  the  republic  appeared 
to  possess  in  consequence  of  his  conduct. 

Nor  does  it  occur  to  you,  that  if  Octavius  deserves  any 
honours  for  waging  war  against  Antony,  the  Eoman  people 
could  then  never  bestow  on  those  who  eradicated  that  evil, 
and  of  whom  these  are  the  relies,  anything  with  which  their 
merit  could  he  compensated,  even  if  it  were  to  heap  upon 
them  all  honours  and  rewards  at  once.  But  see  how  much 
more  lively  men's  fears  are  than  their  recollections,  because 
Antony  is  alive  and  in  arms ;  but  with  respect  to  Csasar,  all 
that  was  possible,  or  ought  to  have  been  done,  has  been  done  j 
nor  can  it  now  be  recalled  and  undone.  But  is  Octavius  a 
peiBon  of  such  importance,  that  the  Eomon  people  ought  to 
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wait  to  eeB  what  decision  he  will  form  respecting  uaT  And 
are  we  of  BO  little  consequence,  that  it  seems  proper  to  entreat 
a  eiagle  individual  for  our  Bafetyi 

I,  however,  (to  return  to  that  point,)  am  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion, that  I  not  only  would  not  address  supplications  to  any 
one,  but  would  repress  those  who  require  supplications  to  be 
made  to  them;  or  else  I  will  withdraw  from  those  who  are 
slaves,  and  ianoy  that  Home  is  in  any  place  wherever  I  am 
permitted  to  be  free.  And  I  will  pity  yon,  in  whom  neither 
age,  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of  other  men's  virtue,  can 
diminish  the  fond  desire  of  life.  For  my  part,  I  shall  seem 
to  myself  to  be  happy,  if  I  can  but  perpetually  and  constantly 
cherish  the  persuasion  that  duo  gratitude  has  been  shown  for 
my  affection  for  my  country.  For  what  is  more  desirable 
than  for  a  man,  enjoying  the  recollection  of  glorious  actions 
and  the  possession  of  liberty,  to  look  down  upon  human 
a&iral  At  all  events,  I  will  not  yield  to  those  who  yield; 
nor  will  I  be  conquered  by  those  who  wish  themselves  to  be 
conquered ;  and  I  will  make  every  possible  effort  and 
endeavour,  and  never  cease  to  attempt  to  free  our  city  from 
slavery.  If  that  fortune  which  ought  to  follow  my  endeavours 
shall  attend  them,  we  shaU  all  rejoice;  if  not,  at  least  I  myself 
1  shall  rejoice.  For  in  what  acte  or  meditations  can  my  life  be 
I  better  spent,  than  in  such  as  have  for  their  object  the  deliver- 
'  sues  of  my  fellow-oitizens?  Yon,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  b^  and 
exhort  not  to  be  weary,  nor  to  distrust  the  event.  Ever,  in 
averting  present  evils,  attend  also  to  those  which  may  come 
hereaEler,  lest  they  should  make  a  way  for  themselves,  unless 
you  check  them  in  time.  Consider  that  the  bold  and  free 
spirit,  such  as  that  with  which  yon  saved  the  state  when 
consul,  and  uphold  it  now  when  yon  ore  of  consular  rank,  is 
valueless  without  oonsistenoj  and  steadiness,  I  admit,  indeed, 
that  the  condition  of  tried,  is  harder  than  that  of  untried 
virtue;  for  we  espect  services  from  it  as  debts ;  and  if  anything 
turns  out  unfortunately,  we  then  reproach  the  possessors  of  it 
in  a  hostile  spirit,  as  though  we  had  been  deceived  by  them. 
Although,  therefore,  it  is  conduct  worthy  of  great  praise 
for  Cicero  to  resist  Antony,  yet,  because  his  character  as 
consul^  seemed  necessarily  to  promise  that  he  would  be  of 
similar  character  as  a  consular,^  no  man  wonders  at  it.  But 
'  la  sappresfling  the  conspiiacy  of  Cntilitie.      '  In  rssisting  Antonf.'    ' 


if  the  same  Cicero  should  waver  in  that  judgment  with  regard 
to  others,  which  he  hue  ueed  with  such  firmness  and  magna- 
iiimit<^  in  repelling  Antony,  he  will  not  only  deprive  himself 
of  all  hope  (jf  future  glory,  hut  will  cause  even  the  renown 
of  hia  past  achievements  to  he  forgotten. 

For  nothiag  is  great  in  itself,  except  that  in  which  a  prin- 
ciple of  sound  judgment  is  visible.  And  as  it  becomes  no 
one  more  than  yourself,  to  be  attached  to  the  repubho,  and 
to  be  the  defender  of  its  liberties,  both  from  your  talents  and 
your  actions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  demands 
of  all  men,  Octavius  must,  consequently,  not  be  solicited  to 
allow  us  to  live  in  safety.  Rouse  yourself  rather,  that  you  may 
feel  convinced  that  that  city,  in  which  you  have  performed 
the  greatest  deeds,  will  ever  be  free  and  honourable,  provided 
that  the  people  have  proper  leaders  to  resist  the  counsels  of 
the  unprincipled. 
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Cicero  to  Brutus,  greeti 
I  had  repeatedly  exhorted  yon  by  letter  to  c< 


soon  as  possible  to  the  succour  of  the  republic,  and  to  bring 
your  army  into  Italy,  and  did  not  suppose  that  your  own 
firiends  had  any  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
1  was  requested  by  that  moat  prudent  and  anxious  lady,  your 
mother,'  whose  every  care  ia  bent  upon  you  and  devoted  to 
you,  to  pay  her  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  which  I, 
as  I  was  bound  to  do,  did  without  hesitation.  When  I 
arrived,  Casca  and  Labeo  and  Scaptiua  were  with  her,  Bus 
&be  immediately  mentioned  the  business  on  which  she  sent 
for  me,  and  asked  me  what  my  opinion  was:  whether  we 
ought  to  send  for  you,  and  consider  such  a  step  to  be  for  your 
advantage,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  delay 
&nd  remain  where  you  were.     I  gave  such  an  answer  as  I 

•  Sarvilia,  the  motber  of  BnituB,  who  ia  rEfarrad  to  in  thia  Utter, 
had  intrigued  witli  Cteaai ;  so  that  Bcaniial  had  even  called  Bnitua 
Orautr'B  son.  Brutus  apiieara  to  ha^o  lad  a  great  opinion  of  her  abilitieii, 
and  to  have  been  greatly  gnided  bj  her  in  the  trimuictioaB  whioli  fol- 
lowed u^ioa  Coiaar's  deaUi. 
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thought  moat  auited  to  your  dignity  and  reputati 
that  you  should,  at  the  earUeat  poKsible  moment,  bring  your 
aid  to  the  tottering  and  aknoat  falling  republic.  For  what 
miafortuue,  do  you  tJiink,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  war  in 
■which  the  victorious  armies  declined  to  pursue  a  fleeing 
enemy;'-  in  which  a  general,  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
Bafety,  of  the  most  ample  honours  and  the  most  abundant 
fort;une,  blessed  with  a  wife  and  children,  near  relations  of 
your  own,'  declares  war  against  the  republic?  and  during 
which,  (need  I  addl)  amid  the  great  unanimity  of  senate  and 
people,  there  is  still  such,  a  vast  amount  of  evil  remaining 
withia  the  walls?  But,  at  the  time  that  I  was  writing  this, 
I  was  afflicted  with  the  utmost  grief,  because,  when  the  re- 
puhlio  had  accepted  me  as  a  surety,'  as  it  were,  for  this  young 
man,  this  almost  boy,  I  scarcely  thought  that  I  sboold  be 
able  to  perform  what  I  had  undertaken.  And  an  engagement 
for  another  person's  principles  and  sentiments,  especially  in 
affairs  of  preeminent  importance,  is  a  graver  obligation,  and 
one  more  difficult  to  endure,  than  an  engagement  for  money. 
For  money  can  be  paid,  and  the  loss  of  property  may  be 
borne;  but  bow  are  you  to  discharge  that  for  which  you  Lave 
engaged  to  the  state,  nnlasa  he  on  whose  behalf  you  made 
the  engagement  is  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  discharged?  Yet 
I  shall  be  able,  as  I  hope,  to  hold  this  youth  to  his  eogage- 
meuts,  ia  spite  of  many  that  offer  resistance  to  me.  For 
there  seems  to  be  in  him  a  good  natural  disposition;  but '  ' 
age  ia  ductile,  and  many  are  ready  to  lead  him  astray, 
by  holding  out  to  him  the  spletidour  of  &,]se  honour, 
that  the  perspicacity  of  his  judgment  may  be  dazzled. 

To  my  other  troubles,  therefore,  is  added  the  labour  also 
of  using  every  contrivance  to  keep  the  young  man  to  his 
duty,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  imputation  of  rashness. 
And  yet  what  rashness  ia  it?  For  I  have  bound  him  for 
whom  I  have  become  surety,  rather  than  myself.  Nor  ia  it 
possible  that  the  republic  should  repent  that  I  have  become 
surety  for  him,  since  in  hia  conduct  he  has  grown  more 

1  This  alludoB,  observes  Middleton,  to  Octavios,  who,  with  Deoimua 
BrutuB,  forbore  to  pursue  Aotooy  after  tbe  battle  at  Mutina. 

'  This  referB  to  Lepidua.  whona  wife  waa  the  Bieter  of  Bmtus. 

*  When  Cicero  speaks  of  being  aurety  for  Octaviim,  he  refers  to  the 
mth  Philippio,  0.  6.  Octarins  wsb  at  this  time  only  twenty  you* 
«f  age. 
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steady,  not  only  from  his  natural  disposition,  but  in  conse- 
quence also  of  my  promise. 

However,  if  I  am  not  mistalen,  the  greatest  difficulty  ia 
tte  republic  ia  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources;  for  the  re- 
epectable  dassea  stop  tbeir  ears  more  and  more  daily  Hgalset 
the  call  for  tribute  ;^  because  that  which  was  collected  by  the 
tas  of  one  per  ceot.,^  where  the  rich  were  iniquitoualy  rated, 
haa  all  been  spent  in  rewards  to  the  legions. 

Boundless  espenses  also  threaten  us,  both  for  those  armieB 
with  which  we  are  now  defended,  and  alai  for  yonra;  as  to 
Gassius,  he  seema  likely  to  come  sufficiently  provided.  But 
I  wish  to  discuss  these  and  maay  other  matters  in  convetHa- 
tion  with  you ;  and  I  trust  to  do  so  very  soon. 

With  respect  to  your  sister's  eons,  my  dear  Brutus,  I  did 
not  wait  for  you  to  write  to  me.  Doubtless  the  times  them- 
Belvea  (for  this  war  is  sure  to  bo  protracted)  reserve  the  whole 
affair  for  jrou.^  But,  from  the  very  first,  when  I  could  form 
uo  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  I 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  boys  in  the  senate  with  such  eamest- 
nes  as  I  suppose  you  have  already  understood  from  their 
toother's  letters.  Nor  shall  there  ever  be  any  matter  in 
which,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  I  will  not  both  do  and 
say  what  1  think  that  you  wish,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be 
for  your  advantage.     Farewell.  The  27th  of  July. 

'  This  tribute  Beems  to  hxte  been  a  flort  of  onpitation  tai,  propor- 
tioned to  each  mui'a  substance,  and  had  been  wholly  diaused  in  Roma 
ever  BJnce  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Panllua  ^.mil;...  wliich  pro- 
dnoed  a  revenue  aufBtiant  to  eaae  the  republic  ever  after  from  that 
burden^  until  ih«  preaent  neceaaity  obliged  them  to  renew  it.  V\m. 
E.  N.  ixiiii.  3,     MiddlOoH. 

'  CioeiTo,  perceiving  Brutua'a  great  tendemeaa  far  Uia  aiater'a  ohi]- 
dren,  puts  Tiini  here  again  in  mind  that  tiefars  the  receipt  even  of  hia 
lettOTS,  he  had  been  tiaiDg  hia  authority  with  the  eeuatc  to  make  that 
matter  eas;  to  them;  but  that,  without  any  eodeavoura  nf  hia,  the 
times  themeelvas  would  throw  the  affair  into  hia  hnniis  whenever  ha 
should  come  into  Italy,  siui^e  the  war,  b;  the  trcacherj  of  Lepidua,  waa 
aow  likely  to  be  carried  into  length.    Stiddlelon. 
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LETTER  XXV. 
Cicero  to  Octavtus,  greeiinff.' 

Had  permisaioa  been  allowed  me  by  jour  legions,  whicli 
ore  most  hostile  to  my  name  and  to  the  Bomau  people,  to 
como  into  the  senate  and  discuss  the  afbirs  of  the  republic 
before  thiit  assembly,  I  should  have  done  so ;  and  that  not 
BO  much  from  incUnatioa  as  from  necessity;  for  no  remedies 
vhich  are  applied  to  wounds  cause  stioh  eevere  pain  as  those 
which  tend  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  But  since  the  senate 
is  surrounded  with  armed  men,  it  cannot  honestly  come  to 
any  decision  but  that  it  ia  afraid:  (there  nre  the  standards  of 
armies  in  the  capitol ;  soldiers  are  strolling  about  the  city;^  a 
camp  is  pitched  in  the  Campus  Martiua;  and  a!l  Italy  its 
occupied  in  every  quarter  by  legioos  raised  to  protect  oii| 
liberties,  but  brought  hither  to  enslave  us,  and  by  the  '  ' 
of  foreign  nations:)  I  will  for  tiie  present  yield  to  you  tl 
forum,  and  the  senate-house,  and  the  most  sacred  temples  a 
the  immortal  gods,  in  which  (liberty,  that  revived  for  a  tim 
being  now  again  put  down)  the  senate  is  consulted  aboiq 
nothing,  fears  much,  and  agrees  to  everything. 

In  a  short  time,  if  the  times  should  require  such  a  step,  I 
will  also  depart  from  the  city,  which,  having  been  saved  by 
me,  iu  order  that  it  might  be  free,  I  shall  not  endure  to  see 
in  slavery.  I  shall  be  witling  even  to  depart  from  life,  which, 
although  it  is  full  of  ansiety,  yet,  as  long  aa  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  the  state,  consoles  mo  with  favourable  hopes  of 
a  fair  reputation  with  posterity;  but  should  those  hopes  bo 
taken  away,  I  shall  die  without  hesitation,  and  I  shall  depart 
in  such  a  manner,  that  good  fortune  shall  appear  to  have  been 
wanting  to  my  judgment,  rather  than  courage  to  Kiyself. 

But  this  DUO- thing,  which  is  at  once  an  indication  of  my 
present  distress,  an  evidence  of  the  past  injustice  with  which 

'  Middleton  himself  gives  up  this  letter  aa  spurious,  cliiofly  becanao 
ho  fiinoiea  that  the  style  is  inferior  to  others  of  Cieero'fl  letters.  "  In 
short,  it  ia  no  epiatle,  but  the  declanjatioo  of  Bomo  boy  venting  hia 
indignation,  aud  trying^  uoder  the  person  of  Cicero,  how  irell  he  could  ^ 
harangue  on  the  pei^dj  and  ingratitude  of  OctaTiua." — Middletiilf^ 
Frefact  111  the  Epiitles  to  QvSntua  and  Bratvt. 

'  It  was  eontnry  to  the  Bomau  coustitution  and  laws  to  mtrodoe 
'''  s  lemons  into  the  city. 
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1  have  been  treated,  and  a  proof  of  my  feeling  for  those  from 
vhom  I  am  separated,  I  will  not  omit  to  mention,  in  order 
that  since  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so  while  present,  I  may  be 
of  eervice  in  my  absence :  if  indeed  my  personal  safety  is 
either  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  or  at  the  least  connected 
with  the  public  safety.  For,  by  the  faith  of  the  immortal 
gods,  (unless  haply  I  appeal  to  those  in  'vaiu  whose  ears  and 
minds  are  alienated  from  us,)  and  by  tho  fortune  of  the 
Boman  people,  (which  although  it  is  now  unfaYourable  to  u^ 
was  at  one  tirse,  and,  as  I  trust,  will  again  be  propitious,) 
who  is  there  bo  devoid  of  humanity,  who  so  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  name  of  this  city,  and  to  the  homes  of  the  citizens,  as 
to  be  able  either  to  conceal  his  grief,  or  to  feel  none,  at  such 
events  as  these  ?  Or  who,  if  ho  cannot  by  any  means  remedy 
the  public  miseries,  would  not  withdraw  from  his  own  share 
in  the  danger  by  death! 

For,  that  I  may  begin  at  the  b^inning,  and  proceed  to  the 
end,  and  compare  the  last  events  with  the  first,  what  day,  as 
it  has  arrived,  has  not  been  more  miserable  than  the  preced- 
ing one?  And  what  successive  hour  has  not  been  more  full 
of  calamities  to  the  Roman  people  than  that  which  was  before 
it)  Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage,  (would 
that  he  had  also  been  a  man  of  wise  counsels!)  at^er  Caius 
Cffieat  had  been  removed  (bravely,  indeed,  but  far  from  for- 
tunately) from  the  dominion  which  he  was  exercising  over 
the  republic,  had  become  eager  to  obtain  a  more  king-like 
authority  than  a  free  city  could  possibly  endure.  He  squan- 
dered the  pubhc  money;  he  drained  the  treasury;  ho  dimi- 
nished the  revenues;  he  lavished  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
every  direction,  in  professed  compliance  with  Cresar's  will; 
he  exercised  a  dictatorship;  he  imposed  laws;  he  prevented 
a  dictator  from  being  appointed  bylaw;  he  himself  in  tho 
senate  opposed  tho  decrees  of  the  senate;  he  desired  to  en- 
gross all  tho  provinces  to  himself.  From  a.  man,  indeed,  by 
whom  Macedonia  was  despised  as  a  province,  though  CEesar, 
when  victorious,  had  taken  it  for  himself,  what  could  we  hope 
or  expect? 

You  stood  forward  as  the  aesertor  of  our  freedom,  a  most 
excellent  assertor  according  to  your  conduct  at  that  time; 
(would  that  neither  our  own  opinion,  nor  your  assurances  of 
d-&itb,  had  deceived  ua !)  and  collecting  all  the  veterans 
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into  one  body,  iind  drawing  off  two  of  the  legiona,  from 
menacing  the  ruin  flf  their  country,  to  contribute  to  its 
safety,  you  suddenly,  by  your  own  power,  raised  up  tie  repub- 
lic when  in  great  distreas  and  almost  OTortbrown.  What  at 
that  time  did  not  the  senate  bestow  upon  you  before  yon. 
solicited  it,  more  abundantly  than  you  even  desired,  and  with 
more  frequency  than  you  had  ventured  to  hopel  It  gave 
you  the  forces,  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  defender  armed 
with  authority,  not  that  it  might  arm  au  adversary  vith 
military  power  against  itsel£  It  eave  you  the  title  of 
Imperator,  after  the  army  of  the  enemy'  had  been  routed, 
aaaigning  you  honour,  and  not  intending  that  that  army, 
fleeing  and  routed,  sbould  confer  aucb  a  titie  on  you  by  its 
utter  defeat.  It  voted  yon  a  statue  in  the  forum,  a  plaoo 
in  the  Benate,  the  higbest  honours  ia  the  state,  before  you 
arrived  at  the  legal  age  for  them.  If  there  ia  anything  else 
which  con  be  bestowed  on  you,  let  it  add  that;  but  what  is 
there  beyond  this  that  you  cau  wish  to  receive  1 

If,  however,  everything  has  been  bestowed  on  you  without 
any  regard  to  your  age,  or  to  precedent,  or  even  to  the  feet 
that  you  are  a  mortal  man,  why  do  you  so  cruelly,  if  un- 
grateful, BO  wickedly,  if  foi^etful  of  the  benefits  heaped  upon 
you,  thus  seek  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  senate!  WhiUier 
have  we  sent  you)  from  whom  are  you  retumingi 
whom  is  it  that  wo  have  armed  you!  Against  whom  i; 
that  you  are  thinking  of  waging  war)  From  whom  are  you 
leading  away  your  army]  Against  whom  are  you  marshalling 
your  troops!  Why  is  any  enemy  leftl  Why  is  a  oitiaen  re- 
garded as  an  enemy!  Why,  in  the  middle  of  your  march, 
is  your  camp  moved  further  from  that  of  the  enemy,  and,  ■ 
nearer  to  tbo  city)  .1 

Alas  me!  never  really  wise,  though  at  one  time  vaialjM 
thought  to  be  that  which  I  -was  not,  how  greatly,  0  Bomaa^ 
people,  baa  your  opinion  of  me  deceived  you !  A!aa  for  my 
unfortunate  and  rash  old  age  !  Alaa  for  my  grey  hairs,  dis- 
honoured at  the  end  of  a  life  deprived  of  judgment!  It  was 
I  that  incited  the  conscript  fathers  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country;  it  was  I  that  deceived  the  republic.  It  was  I  my-  , 
eelf  that  persuaded  the  senate  to  lay  violent  hands  on  ita  owife  | 

'  TiiB  army  of  Antony,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Muti 
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eiiatence,  when  I  called  you  a  Juuonian'  youth,  and  the 
goldeu  oflfipring  of  your  mother.  But  the  f.itea  of  joiur 
native  land  pointed  you  out  as  its  future  Paris,  one  mho 
should  lay  waste  the  city  with  omflagration,  Italy  with  warj 
one  who  should  pitch  his  camp  iu  the  temples  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  hold  tbe  senate  ia  his  camp. 

Alas!  for  the  miserable  change  in  the  afikirs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, BO  rapid  aud  suddeu,  so  different  from  all  former 
circumatanoes !  What  writer  will  ever  exist  of  such  genius, 
as  to  be  able  so  to  give  au  account  of  these  events  that  they 
ahalt  appeal-  to  be  facts  aud  not  fictions!  What  reader  wiU 
ever  eiist  of  so  credulous  a  disposition,  as  not  to  think  those 
things  akin  to  febk  which  will  then  be  banded  down  in  our 
records  with  the  greatest  truth!  For  reflect  that  Antony 
was  pronounced  a  public  enemy ;  that  the  consul  elect,  the 
TSry  father  of  the  republic,  was  besieged  by  him ;  that  yon. 
went  forth  to  deliver  the  consul  and  to  crush  the  enemy;  that 
the  enemy  was  routed  by  you,  aud  the  consul  delivered  from. 
his  state  of  siege;  then,  that  a  short  time  afi»3rwards  that 
very  enemy  who  had  been  routed  was  sent  for  by  you,  and 
united  as  a  coheir  with  you  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  if  the  republic  had  been  dead;  that  the  consul 
ele^  was  again  blockaded  in  a  place  where  he  defended  him- 
Belf,  not  with  walls,  but  with  rivers  and  mountains : — Who 
will  attempt  to  relate  such  events  as  these!  Who  will  dare 
to  believe  them!  It  may  indeed  be  permitted  to  a  man  to 
have  erred  once  with  impunity ;  end  a  frank  confession  may 
be  an  excuse  for  an  offender;  for  I  will  speak  the  truth;  I 
would  rathei",  0  Antony,  that  we  had  not  driven  you  away 
when  you  were  our  master,  than  that  we  should  receive  this 
youth  in  that  character!  Not  that  any  slavery  ia  desirable, 
hut  because  the  fortune  of  the  slave  is  more  or  less  dis- 
honourable according  to  the  dignity  of  his  master;  and  of 
two  evils,  while  we  have  to  avoid  the  greater,  we  must  choose 
the  less. 

Antony,  however,  condescended  to  ohtaiu  by  entreaty  the 
things  which  he  wiehed  to  appropriate;  you,  Octavius,  oitort 
them  by  force.     He  applied  for  a  province  legitimately,  as  k 
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consul ;  you  coveted  one,  though  invested  with  no  o£Ece.  He 
erected  tribunnlB,  and  passed  laws,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
wicked ;  you  do  eo  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  moat 
virtuous.  He  protected  the  capital  from  bloodshed  and  from 
conflagration  at  the  hands  of  slaves;  you  wish  to  destroy 
everything,  and  bury  it  under  blood  and  flame.  If  he  acted 
as  a  king,  ivho  assigned  provinces  to  Cassius  and  the  Bmti, 
and  those  other  protectors  of  our  name,  wlmt  will  he  do  who 
aeeks  to  rob  them  of  life!  If  he  who  drove  them  out  of  the 
city  was  a  tyrant,  what  shall  we  call  him  who  does  not  leave 
them  even  a  place  to  live  in  eiile? 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  sense  at  all  in  those  buried  re- 
mains of  our  ancestors;  if  all  sense  and  feeling  is  not  con- 
sumed in  the  same  fire  with  the  body;  what,  if  they  should 
ask  what  the  Roman  people  are  now  doing, — wliat,'!  say,  v '" 
any  one  of  us  reply  who  nest  takes  his  departure  to  thi 
eternal  mansionsi  Or  what  account  will  those  ancient  he 
of  our  i-ace,  the  Africani,  the  Fabii,  the  Paulli,  and 
Scipioa,  receive  of  their  posterity?  What  will  they  few 
concerning  their  country,  which  they  themaelves  decorated 
with  spoils  and  triumphs?  Will  any  one  venture  to  tell  theni 
that  there  is  a  certain  young  man,  about  eighteen  yeare  old, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  banker,  whose  father  was  a  mere 
hock  bail,  each  of  them  subsisting  on  precarious  sources  of 
livelihood;  the  one  continuing  such  practices  till  his  old  age, 
BO  that  he  cannot  deny  it;  the  other  beginning  them  in  his 
boyhood,  BO  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  confess  it: 
that  this  youth  is  plundering  and  ravaging  the  republic;  a 
youth  to  whom  no  valour,  no  provinces  reduced  in  war  and 
annexed  to  the  empire,  no  dignity  on  the  part  of  his  ances- 
tors, had  attached  the  assistance  of  the  powedul,  but  whose 
beauty,  by  infamous  practices,  had  gained  him  money,  and 
caused,  in  his  person,  a  respectable  name  to  be  polluted  with 
licentiousness;  that  he  had  collected  the  veteran  gladiators 
of  Julius,  worn  out  with  wounds  and  age,  the  needy  relics  of 
the  school  of  Cicsar,  to  take  up  arms  again,  surrounded  with 
whom  he  might  throw  everything  into  confusion,  sliow  pity 
for  no  one,  and  live  for  himself  alone;  a  youth  who  obtained^ 
possesaioa  of  the  republic  as  if  it  were  a  dowry  settled  oftJ 
him  at  his  marriage,  or  bequeathed  to  him  by  will)  J 

~  !cii  will  hear  that  those  citizens  are  now  slave^j 
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to  secure  whose  dominion  over  their  enemies  they  devoted 
themselves  to  death  as  the  only  means  of  victory.  Caius 
Marins  will  hear  that  we  are  under  the  orders  of  a  licentious 
master;  he  who  would  not  keep  even  a  private  soldier  of  loose 
character  in  his  army,  Brutus  will  hear  that  that  people, 
whom  he  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  whom  his  posterity 
in  a  subsequent  age,  emancipated  from  kingly  power,  is  now 
surrendered  to  slavery  as  the  price  of  shameless  debauchery. 
If  this  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  them  by  no  one  else,  it 
shall  certainly  be  soon  conveyed  to  them  by  me;  for  if, 
while  alive,  I  shall  be  unable  to  escape  those  evils,  I  have 
determined  to  flee  from  them  by  quitting  life  at  the  same 
time. 


CICERO'S  DIALOGUES 

DE     ORATOR  E; 

OH"    THE    CHAPlACTES    OP    TUE    OEATOB. 


Thaee  I>iaIojtiieB  were  written,  or  at  least  published,  by  Cicero  in  tha 
year  b,o,  S5,  whea  he  was  about  fifty-two  years  old,  in  tlie  Bacoad 
consulaUp  of  Pom|)ey  and  CramuB.  He  composed  them  at  the  la- 
quest  of  his  brother  Quintua,  in  order  that  he  might  set  forth  in 
batter  torm,  at  a  more  ftdyaoced  period  of  life,  and  after  bis  long 
MperienEe,  those  opinions  on  oratory  which  ho  had  eovoewhat  haatily 
and  crudely  adrauced  in  hia  early  years  in  his  hooka  on  InTentioiL 
The  Dialogues  are  supposed  to  have  been  held  G,n.  91,  when  there 
ware  great  contentious  at  Rome  respeoting  the  proposal  of  tho 
tiibiuie  Marcua  Livius  Drusus  to  allow  tbe  eeunturs,  in  common  with 
the  equites,  to  be  judges  on  criminal  trials. 

The  persons  present  at  the  dialogue  related  in  the  first  book  are  Lacii 
Licinius  Crossus,  Marcus  Antouius,  his  fiiend,  the  two  rooi 
orators  of  their  day;  Quiutus  Mucins  Scffivola,  the  futher-in-Iaw  _ 
CrassuB,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  taw,  and 
&om  whom  Cicero  himself  received  instmction  in  hia  youth ;  and  two 
yonng  men,  Caiua  Amelius  Cotta,  and  Fubllua  Sulpicius  Sufus,  yaubhe 
of  much  ability  and  promise,  who  wore  anxious  to  distingnish  them- 
BcHves  In  oratory,  and  for  whose  instruction  the  precepts  and  ohser- 
TBtiona  conveyed  in  the  DicJngiira  are  supposed  to  have  been  delivered. 
The  scene  of  the  conversationa  is  the  Tusculan  viUa  of  Crassus,  to 
-which  he  had  retired  from  the  tumults  at  Rome,  and  where  ho  was. 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
'--,The  objeut  of  Cicero,  in  these  books,  was  to  set  before  his  reader  all 
that  was  important  in  the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Isocrote^ 
and  other  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  divested  of  technicalities,  ami 
presonfed  in  a  pleasing  form. 

CrsssuB  and  Antonius,  in  the  £rat  book,  discouiae  on  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of,  a  perfect  orator,  Craaaus  being  the  exponent  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Cicero  himself,  and  maintaining  that  a  complete  orator 
must  be  acquainted  with  tha  whole  circle  of  art  and  eoienca. 
Antoniua  expresses  bis  opinion  that  far  less  learning  is  required  in 
the  orator  than  Crassus  sapposes,  and  that,  as  uuirersiil  knowledge 
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IB  miattuiuiUe,  it  nill  be  well  for  him  not  to  attempt  to  iicqiiire  too 
much,  as  lie  will  thuB  only  diatracfc  bia  tboviehts,  and  reader  bimaelf 
leu  capable  of  attaining  oicelleuce  in  speoiine.  than  if,  CDntflntiog 
huoBBlJ  with  moderatBacquirecienta,  be  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  ImproTemeDt  of  his  natural  talents  and  qusMcatious  for 

Cicero  bestowed  great  coneideratian  on  ibe  -wori,  and  had  it  long  in 
hand.  Ep.  ad  Att.  ir.  12.  See  aJso  Ad  Att.  iv.  16;  liiL  10;  Ad 
Fam.  i.  9, 

1,  Ab  t  frequently  coatetuplate  and  call  to  mind  tha  times 
of  old,  thoGe  in  general  Beetn  to  me,  brotlier  Quintus,  to  have 
been  supremely  happy,  who,  while  they  were  diatinguiahed 
irith  honours  and  the  glory  of  their  actions  in  the  best  days 
of  the  republic,  were  enabled  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  life, 
that  they  could  continue  either  in  employment  without 
danger,  or  in  retirement  with  dignity.  To  myself,  aleo,  there 
vas  a  time^  when  I  thought  that  a  eesiaon  for  relaxation,  and 
for  turning  my  thoughts  again  to  the  noble  studies  once 
pursued  by  both  of  ua,  would  be  fairly  allowable,  and  be 
conceded  by  almost  every  one;  if  the  infinite  labour  of 
fijrensic  buaiaess  and  the  occupations  of  ambition  should  be 
brought  to  a  stand,  either  by  the  completion  of  my  course  of 
honours,^  or  by  the  decline  of  age.  Such  espectationa,  with, 
regard  to  my  studies  and  deaigna,  not  only  the  severe  cftla- 
initi«»  resulting  from  public  occurrences,  but  a  variety  of 
our  own  private  troubles,"  have  disappointed.  For  in  that 
period,*  which  seemed  liiely  to  offer  most  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity, the  greatest  pressures  of  trouble  and  the  most 
turbulent  storms  arose.  Nor  to  our  wishes  and  earnest 
deeires  has  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  been  granted,  to  culti- 
vate aJid  revive  between  ourselves  those  studies  to  which  wa 
Lave  from  early  youth  been  addicted.  For  at  our  first 
entrance  into  life  we  fell  amidst  tho  perturbation*  of  all 

'  After  bis  oonBuWiip,  j.a.0.  69],  in  the  forty-fourtb  year  of  bia  age. 

'  There  wa*  a  oertaiu  course  of  honours  througb  wbiii  the  Romana 
pKHBed.  After  attahiiag  the  qnaastorsbip,  they  aspired  to  tbe  ffidileahip, 
and  then  to  the  prsetorehip  and  conaulata.  Kcero  WBfl  augur,  qoaostor, 
MdUe,  prfftor,  consul,  and  proeonsnl  of  Asia.    Prcvtl. 

*  He  refers  to  his  esile,  and  the  proposed  union  between  Caisar  and 
Pompey  to  maJre  them^f Ivea  masters  ot  the  whole  comTnonwealth ; 
a  matter  to  wbieb  be  wna  unwilUiig  to  allude  more  plainly.  Sllaidt. 

*  Qiri  lecai.     QoEB  vitjo  pars.     Praaat, 
'  The  ciril  wars  of  Marias  and  Sylla.     EUaidt. 
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ancient  order;  in  tny  consulahip  we  were  involved  in  strug- 
gles and  the  hazard  of  everything;^  and  all  the  time  eiDce 
that  consulship  we  have  bad  to  make  opposition  to  those 
waves  which,  prevented  by  my  efforts  from  causing  a  general 
destruction,  have  abundantly  recoiled  upon  myself.  Yet, 
amidst  the  difficulties  of  afikirs,  and  the  stroitness  of  time, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  gratify  my  love  of  literature;  and  what- 
ever leisure  the  malice  of  enemies,  the  causes  of  friends,  or 
the  public  service  will  allow  me,  I  shall  chiefly  devote  to 
writing.  As  to  you,  brother,  I  shall  not  fail  to  obey  your 
exhortations  and  eutreaties;  for  no  person  can  Lave  more 
influence  with  me  than  you  havo  both  by  authority  and 
affection. 

II.  Here  the  recolleotioTi  of  an  old  tradition  must  ba 
revived  in  my  mind,  a  recollection  not  indeed  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  adapted,  I  think,  so  far  to  reply  to  what  you 
ask,  that  you  may  understand  what  opinions  the  most  Eimous 
and  eloquent  men  entertained  respecting  tiie  whole  art  of' 
oratoiy.  For  you  wish,  as  you  have  often  said  to  me.  (since 
what  went  abrcMtd  rough  and  ineocoplete^  from  our  own  note- 
books, when  we  were  boys  or  young  men,  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  my  present  standing  in  life,  and  that  eipericuco  which  I 
have  gained  from  so  mauy  and  sueh  important  causes  as 
I  have  pleaded;)  that  something  more  polished  and  complete 
ehould  be  offered  by  me  on  the  same  subjects ;  and  you  are 
at  times  inclined  to  dissent  from  me  in  our  disputations  on 
this  matter;  inasmuch  aa  I  consider  eloquence  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  aecomplishments  of  the  moat  learned  men;* 
hut  you  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  independent  of  ele- 
gant learning,  aud  attributable  to  a  peculiar  kiud  of  talent 
attd  practice. 

Often,  indeed,  a.=i  I  review  in  thought  the  greatest  of  mau- 
kind,  and  those  endowed  with  the  highest  abilities,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  inquiry  what  was  the  cause  that 
a  greater  number  of  j«rsoQs  have  been  admirable  in  every 
other  pursuit  than  in  speaking.  For  which  way  soever  you 
direct  your  view  in  thought  and  contemplation,  you  will  m 

^  Alluding;  to  tha  coiiflpiTBcy  of  Catiline. 
•  The  two  booka  Jh  Irtveatioae  HAdoTtcd, 
'  Pnideiiliisimamin.    Eqnivaleiit  ta  doctiatintoram.    Fearca. 
I  BunuBcriijta  have  cnulitiiaitnoram. 
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numbers  escellent  in  every  specieB,  not  only  of  the  humble, 
a  of  the  highest  arte.  Who,  indeed,  is  there,  that,  if 
he  would  measure  the  qualifications  of  illustrious  men,  either 
by  the  usefulness  or  magnitude  of  tiieir  actions,  would  not 
prefer  a  geueral  to  an  oratorl  Yet  who  doubts  that  we  can. 
produce,  from  this  city  aloae,  almost  innumerable  excellent 
commaoders,  while  we  can  numter  scarcely  a  few  eminent  in 
Bpeakingl  There  have  been  many  also  in  our  own  memory,' 
and  more  in  that  of  our  fathers,  and  even  of  our  forefathers, 
who  had  abilities  to  rule  and  govera  affitirs  of  state  by  their 
counsel  and  wisdom;  while  for  a  long  period  no  tolerable 
orators  were  found,  or  scarcely  one  in  every  age.  But  lest 
any  one  should  think  that  tho  art  of  speaking  may  more 
justly  be  compared  with  other  pursuits,  which  depend  upon 
abstruse  studies,  and  a  varied  field  of  learning,  than  with  the 
merits  of  a  general,  or  the  wisdom  of  a  prudent  senator,  let 
him  turn  his  thoughts  to  those  particular  sciences  themBelves, 
and  contemplate  who  and  how  many  have  flourished  in  them, 
ee  he  will  thus  bs  best  enabled  to  judge  how  great  a  soarcity 
of  orators  there  ia  and  has  over  been. 

III.  It  does  not  escape  your  oljservatiou  that  what  the 
Greeks  call  fhilosophv,  ia  esteemed  by  the  most  learned 
men,  the  ori^nator,  as  it  were,  and  parent  of  all  the  arts 
which  merit  praise;  philosophy,  I  say,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  enumerate  how  many  distinguished  men  there  have  been, 
and  of  bow  great  knowledge,  variety,  and  cflmprehensivenesH 
in  their  studies,  men  who  have  not  confined  their  labours  to 
one  province  separately,  but  heve  embraced  whatever  they 
could  master  either  by  ecieutifio  investigations,  or  by  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  Who  is  ignorant  in  how  great  obscurity 
of  matter,  in  how  abstruse,  manifold,  and  subtle  an  art  they 
who  are  called  mathematicians  are  engaged!  Yet  in  that 
pursuit  so  many  men  have  arrived  at  ejcelleuce,  that  not  one 
seems  to  have  applied  himseif  to  the  science  in  earnest 
without  attaining  in  it  whatever  he  desired.  Who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  music;  who  has  ever  given  himself 
up  to  the  learning  which theyprofess  who  are  called  gramma- 
rians, without  compassing,  ia  knowledge  and  understanding,  - 
the  whole  substance  and  matter  of  those  sciences,  though 
almost  bouudlessi  Of  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  most 
liberal  pursuits  and  departments  of  such  scieuces,  I  think  I 
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may  truly  saj  that  a  Emaller  number  of  emiaent  poets  haTO* 
arisen  than  of  men  diatinguiahed  in  any  other  branch  of  liter 
ture;  oud  ia  the  whole  multitude  of  the  learned,  among  whom 
there  rarely  appears  one  of  the  highest  osoellence,  there  will 
be  found,  if  you  will  but  make  a  careful  review  of  our  own 
list  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  far  fewer  good  orators  than  good 
poets.  Thia  ought  to  scotn  the  more  wonderful,  as  attain- 
ments in  other  scieucee  are  dr»wn  from  recluse  and  bidden 
springs;  but  the  whole  art  of  speaking  lies  before  us,  and  is 
concerned  with  common  ueage  and  the  custom  and  languid 
of  all  menj  bo  that  while  in  other  things  that  is  most  excel- 
lent which  is  most  remote  irom  the  knowledge  and  under- 
Etonding  of  the  illiterate,  it  is  in  speaking  even  the  groatest 
of  faults  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  language,  and  the 
practice  sanctioned  by  uniyersal  reaaoa. 

IV,  Yet  it  catmot  be  said  with  truth,  either  that  more  are 
devoted  to  the  other  aits,  or  that  they  are  excited  by  greater 
pleasure,  more  abundant  hope,  or  more  ample  rewards ;  for  ta 
say  nothii^  of  Greece,  which  was  always  desirous  to  hold 
the  first  place  ia  eloquence,  and  Athens,  that  inventress 
of  all  htfirature,  in  which  the  utmost  power  of  oratory  was 
both  discovered  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  very  city 
of  ours,  assuredly,  no  studies  were  ever  pursued  with  more 
Gamestness  than  those  tcading  to  the  acquisitioa  of  elo- 
quence. For  when  our  empire  over  all  nations  was  esta- 
blished, and  after  a  period  of  peace  had  secured  tranquillity, 
there  was  scarcely  a  youth  ambitious  of  proise  who  did  not 
think  that  he  must  strive,  with  all  his  endeavours,  to  attaia 
the  art  of  speaking.  For  a  time,  indeed,  aa  being  ignorant 
of  all  method,  and  as  thinking  there  was  ao  coarse  of  ei- 
ercise  for  them,  or  any  precepts  of  art,  they  attained  what 
they  could  by  the  single  force  of  gening  and  thought.  But 
nfterwai'da,  having  heard  the  Greek  orators,  and  gained  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  and  procured  iastruc- 
tora,  our  countrymen  were  inflamed  with  an  iacredibla 
paarion  for  eloquence.  The  magnitude,  the  variety,  the  mul- 
titude of  all  kind  of  causes,  excited  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  to  that  learning  which  each  had  acquired  by  his  indi- 
Tidual  study,  frequent  practice,  which  was  superior  to  the 
precepts  of  aU  masters,  was  at  once  added.  There  were  then, 
.  fn  there  are  sJao  now,  the  highest  iaducemeats  offered  for  tha   , 
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cultiTatioa  of  this  Btudj,  in  regnrd  to  public  favour,  wealth,       ^H 
and  dignity.     The  abilities  of  our  couutiymcu  (as  ne  may       ^| 
judge  from  man;  particulars,)  far  excelled  thoee  of  the  meu        H 
of  every  other  natiou.     For  which  reasons,  who  would  not 
juatlj  wonder  that  in  the  records  of  all  ages,  timea,  aud  etates, 
so  amali  a  number  of  orators  shouZd  be  fouud  1 

But  the  art  of  eloquence  is  Eomething  greater,  and   col- 
I       lectod  front  more  sciences  and  studies,  than  people  innLgine. 
V.  For  who  can  suppose  that,  amid  the  greatest  multitude  of 
BtudentB,  the  utmost  abundance  of  masters,  the  moat  emi- 
nent geniuses  among  men,  the  infinite  variety  of  causes,  m 
the  most  ample  rewards  oficred  to  eloquence,  there  is  any         H 
other  reaaoa  to  bo  found  for  the  small  number  of  orators     ,  I 
than  the  incredible  ma^itude  and  difficulty  of  the  art'I    A     '\^ 
kDOwledge  of  a  vast  number  of  things  is  necessary,  without     i 
vbich  volubility  of  words  is  empty  and  ridiculous  ;  speech 
itself  ia  to  be  formed,  not  merely  by  choice,  but  by  careful 
construction  of  words ;  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind, 
which  nature  has  given  to  man,  must  be  intimataly  known  j 
for  all  the  force  and  art  of  speaking  must  be  employed  in 
allaying  or  exciting  the  feelings  of  those  who  listen.    To  this 
must  be  added  a  certain  portiou  of  grace  aud  wit,  learning 
worthy  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  quickness  and  brevity  in 
replying  as  well  as  attacking,   accampanied  with  a  refined 
deccaum  aud  urbanity.     Besides,  the  whole  of  antiquity  and 
a  multitude  of  examples  is  to  be  kept  in  the  memory;  nor  i^      v   ■ 
the  knowledge  of  laws  in  general,  or  of  the  civil  law  in  par-      1 J 
ticular,  to  be  neglected.     Aud  why  need  I  add  any  remarks     j  H 
on  delivery  itself,   which   is  to  be  ordered  by   action  of     V  ™ 
^>o^Ji  by  gesture,  by  look,  and  by  modulation  and  varia-      ' 
tion  of  the  voice,  the  great  power  of  whicJi,  alone  and  in 
itself  the  comparatively  trivial  art  of  actors  and  the. stage 
proves,  on  which  though  all  bestow  their  utmost  labour  to 
form  their  look,  voice,  and  gesture,  who  knows  not  how  few 
there  are,  and  have  ever  been,  to  whom  we  can  attend  with 
patience  !     What  can  I  say  of  that  repositoiy  for  all  things, 
the  memoiy,  which,  unless  it  be  made  the  keeper  of  the 
matter  and  words  that  are  the  fruits  of  thought  aud  inven- 
tion, all  the  talents  of  the  orator,  wo  see,  though  they  be 
of  ika  highest  degree  of  excellence,  will  be  of  no  avail!    Let 
<u  then  cease  to  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  o£ 
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good  speakers,  since  eloquence  results  from  all  those  qiiali- 
ficatiocB,  in  each  of  which  singly  it  is  a  great  merit  to  labour 
Buccessfully;  and  let  us  rather  exhort  our  children,  and  others 
whose  glory  and  honour  is  dear  to  us,  to  contemplate  in  their 
minds  the  full  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  not  to  truet  that 
they  can  reach  the  height  at  which  they  aim,  by  the  aid  of  the 
precepts,  masters,  and  exercises,  that  they  are  all  now  follow- 
ing, but  to  understand  that  they  must  adopt  othera  of  a 
different  character. 

VI.  In  my  opinion,  indeed,  no  man  can  be  an  orator 
posbessed  of  every  praiseworthy  accomplishment,  unless  he 
has  attained  the  knowledge  of  everything  important,  and  of 
all  liberal  arts,  for  his  language  must  be  ornate  and  copious 
from  knowledge,  since,  unless  there  he  beneath  the  surface 
matter  understood  and  felt  by  the  speaker,  oratory  becomes 
im  empty  and  almost  puerile  flow  of  words.  Yet  I  will 
not  lay  so  great  a  burden  upon  orators,  especially  our  own, 
amid  so  many  occupations  of  public  and  private  life,  aa 
to  think  it  allowable  for  them  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing; 
^^though  the  qualifications  of  an  orator,  and  his  very  pro- 
fession of  BpeakiDg  well,  seem  to  undeitake  and  promise  that 
.  discourse  gracefully  and  copiously  on  whatever  sub- 
proposed  to  him.  But  because  this,  I  doubt  not,  will 
ippear  to  moat  people  an  immense  and  infinite  undertaking, 
"Mid  because  I  see  that  the  Greeks,  men  amply  endowed  not 
only  with  genius  and  learning,  but  also  with  leisure  and  appli- 
cation, have  made  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  arts,  and  have 
not  singly  laboured  in  the  whole  circle  of  oratory,  but  have 
sepai'ated  from  the  other  jairts  of  rhetoric  that  department 
of  eloquence  which  is  used  in  the  forum  on  trials  or  in  deli- 
^ratioris,  and  have  left,  this  species  only  to  the  orator ;  I 
iSball  not  embrace  in  these  hooks  more  than  has  been  attri- 
liuted  to  this  kind  of  speaking^  by  the  almost  unanimous 
consent  of  the  greatest  men,  after  much  eiacaination  and 
disousfiioQ  of  the  subject  j  and  I  shall  repeat,  not  a  series  of 
precepts  drawn  from  the  infancy  of  our  old  and  boyish  learn- 
ing, but  matters  which  I  have  heard  were  formerly  argued 
in  a  discussion  among  some  of  our  countrymen  who  were 
of  the  highest  eloquence,  and  of  the  first  rank  in  every  kind 
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of  dignity.  Not  that  I  contemn  the  inHtruotions  wliict  the 
Greek  rhetoricians  and  teachers  have  left  us,  but,  as  they  are 
lUready  public,  aod  witliin  the  retiuh  of  all,  and  can  neither 
be  set  forth  more  elegantly,  nor  explained  more  clearly  by 
ray  interpretation,  you  ■will,  I  think,  excuse  me,  my  brother, 
if  I  prefer  to  the  Greeks  the  authority  of  those  to  whom  the 
utmost  merit  in  eloquence  has  been  allowed  by  our  own 
countrymen. 

.VII.  At  the  time,  then,  when  the  consul  Philippua  vfos  vehe- 
mently  inveighing  against  the  cause  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
tribuneship  of  Drumia,  undertaken  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Benate,  seemed  to  be  shaken  and  weakened,  I  was  told, 
1  remember,  that  Lucius  Crassus,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  hia  thoughts,  betook  himself,  during  the  days  of  the 
Roman  games,  to  his  TusculaQ  country-seat,  whiUier  also 
Quintus  Mucius,  who  hadbeen  hia  father-in-law,  is  said  to  have 
come  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  Marcus  Antonius,  a  sharer 
in  all  the  political  proceedings  of  CrasBua,  and  united  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  him.  There  w^cnt  out  with  Crassus  him- 
Belf  two  young  men  besides,  great  friends  of  Drusus,  joutha 
of  whom  our  ancestors  then  entertained  sangniue  hopes  that 
they  would  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  order ;  Caiua 
Cotta,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people,  and  Pubtius  Sulpicios,  who  was  thought  likely  to 
stand  for  that  office  in  due  course.  These,  on  the  first  day, 
conferred  much  together  until  very  late  in  the  evenings 
concerning  the  condition  of  those  times,  and  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, for  which  purpose  they  had  met,  Cotta  re- 
peated to  me  many  things  then  prophetically  lamented  and 
noticed  by  the  three  of  consular  dignity  iii  that  conversation; 
BO  that  no  misfortune  afterwards  happened  to  the  state  which 
they  had  not  perceived  to  be  hanging  over  it  so  long  before ; 
and  he  said  that,  when  this  conversation  was  finished,  there 
was  such  politeness  shown  by  Crassus,  that  after  they  had 
bathed  and  sat  down  to  table,  all  the  seriousness  of  the  former 
discourse  was  banished  ■  and  there  appeared  so  much  plea- 
santry in  him,  aud  so  much  agreeablencss  in  Lis  humour, 
timt  though  the  early  part  of  the  day  might  seem  to  have 
been  passed  by  them  in  the  senate-house,  the  banquet  showed 
aU  the  delighbi  of  the  Ttisculan  viUa. 

But  on  the  nest  day,  when  the  older  part  of  the  coropany 
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had  taken  Bufficient  repose,  and  were  come  to  thi 
he  told  rae  that  ScBGVola,  after  taking  two  or  three  ti 
Eiaid,  "  Why  should  not  we,  CraBaiis,  imitate  Socratea  in 
Phiedrus  of  Plato  I '  for  this  plaae-tree  of  yours  has  pnt 
in  mind  of  it,  which  diSiises  its  spreading  bougha  to  a^ 
shade  this  place,  not  leas  widely  than  that  did  whose 
Socrates  sought,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  have  grown  not 
BO  much  from  the  riviilet  which  is  described,  as  from  th« 
la&guBge  of  Plato :  and  what  Socrates,  with  the  hardest  of 
feat,  used  to  do,  that  is,  to  throw  himself  on  the  grass,  while 
he  dolivered  those  sentiments  which  philosophers  sny  were 
uttered  divinely,  may  surely,  with  more  justice,  be  allowed  to 
my  feet."  Then  Crussus  rejoined,  "Nay,  we  will  yet  further 
consult  your  convenience;"  and  called  for  cuahionB;  when 
they  all,  said  Cotta,  sat  down  on  the  seats  that  were  under 
the  plane-tree. 

VIII.  There,  (as  Cotta  used  to  relate,)  in  order  that  the 
minds  of  them  all  might  have  somo  relaxation  from  their 
former  discourse,  Craasus  introduced  a  conversation  on  the 
atudy  of  oratory.  After  he  lad  commenced  in  this  manner, 
That  indeed  Sulpicius  and  Cotta  did  not  seem  to  need  his 
exhortations,  but  rather  both  to  deserve  his  praJae,  as  they 
had  already  attained  such  powers  as  not  only  to  excel  their 
equals  in  age,  but  to  be  admitted  to  a  comparison  with  their 
seniors;  "Nor  does  anything  seem  to  me,"  he  added,  "more 
noble  than  to  ha  able  to  fix  the  attention  of  assembliea  o" 
men  by  speaking,  to  fascinate  their  minds,  to  durect  thai 
paesions  to  whatever  object  the  orator  pleases,  and  to  dissi 
them  Irom.  whatsoever  he  desires.  This  pajticular  art 
constantly  flom-ished  above  all  others  in  every  free  state,  and 
especially  in  those  which  have  onjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  has  ever  exercised  great  power.  For  what  is  so  admiralje 
as  that,  out  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  men,  there  should 
arise  a,  single  individual,  who  can  alone,  or  with  only  a  tow 
others,  exert  effectually  that  power  which  nature  has  granted 
to  all  i   Or  what  is  so  pleasant  to  be  heard  and  understood  as 

'  P.  229.  Compare  Bvihcken  ad  Lax.  Timssi,  v.  ifUfi.Xiu/i^j-,  Wd 
Manutiua  od  Cie.  Div.  ii.  11,  p.  SM.  Ciaero  npUr  refers  to  tliat 
dialogue  of  PUto,  because  much  is  said  about  eloquence  in.  it.  His 
plane-tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Ronuma  foe  its  wide.Bpreadiag 
ehiAe.  See  I.  H.  Voaeius  ad  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii,  TO ;  Plia  H.  N,  lii  If 
ivii.  16  ;  Hor,  Od.  it  13.  5 ;  Onjuor.  Obss.  1  6.    Eliendt.  ' 
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an  oration  adorned  and  poliBhed  with,  wise  thoughts 
■weighty  expreasions  ?  Or  what  Ib  so  atrikiug,  so  astonishing, 
as  that  the  tumulta  of  the  people,  the  religiouB  feelings  of 
judges,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  should  be  swayed  by  the  speeoli 
of  one  man  1  Or  what,  moreover,  is  so  kingly,  so  liberal,  so 
muni&ceut,  as  to  give  assistance  to  the  suppliant,  to  raise 
the  afflicted,  to  bestow  security,  to  deliver  from  daugers,  to 
maintain  men  in  the  rights  of  citizenship  t  What,  also,  is 
so  necessary  as  to  keep  arms  always  ready,  with  which  you 
may  either  be  protected  yourself  or  defy  the  malicioue,  or 
avenge  yourself  when  ^provoked  1  Or  consider,  (that  you 
may  not  always  contcmpiate  the  forum,  the  benches,  the' 
rostra,  and  tho  senato,)Jwhat  can  bo  more  delightful  in  leisure, 
or  more  suited  to  social  iuteroourBe,  than  elegant  conversa- 
tion, betraying  no  want  of  intelhgence  on  any  subject !  For 
it  is  by  this  one  gift  that  we  are  most  diatinguished  from 
brute  animals,  that  we  converse  together,  and  can  eiprese  onr 
thoughts  by  speech.  Who  therefore  would  not  justly  make 
this  an  object  of  admiration,  and  think  it  worthy  of  his  utmost 
exertions,  to  surpass  mankind  themselves  in  that  single  ex- 
cellence by  which  they  claim  their  superiority  over  brutes? 
But,  that  we  may  notice  the  moat  important  point  of  all, 
what  other  power  could  either  have  assembled  mankind, 
when  dispersed,  into  one  place,  or  have  brought  them  irom 
wild  and  savage  life  to  the  present  humane  and  civilized 
state  of  society ;  or,  when  cities  were  established,  have  r 
described  for  them  laws,  judicial  institutions,  and  rights  ?| 
And  that  I  may  not  mention  more  examples,  which  are  almoat 
■without  number,  I  will  conclude  the  subject  in  one  short 
sentence  :  for  I  consider,  that  by  the  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  orator,  not  only  his  own  honour,  but  that  of 
many  other  individuals,  ajid  iha  welfare  of  the  whole  state, 
are  principally  upheld.  Go  on,  therefore,  as  you  are  doing, 
young  men,  and  apply  earnestly  to  the  study  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  that  you  may  ba  an  honour  to  yourselves,  an 
advantage  to  your  frierda,  and  a.  benefit  to  the  republic." 

IX.  ScBevoltt  then  observed  with  courtesy,  as  was  always 
hia  manner,  "I  agree  with  Craasus  as  to  other  points  (that 
I  may  not  detract  from  the  art  or  glory  of  Laelius,  my 
'u-law,  or  of  my  son-in-law  here),^  but  I  am  afraid, 
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Crasaua,  that  I  cannot  grant  you  these  two  pointBi  , 
states  were,  as  you  said,  origiually  established,  and  hi 
been  preserved,  by  oratore;  the  other,  that,  setting! 
fonun,  the  aaaembUes  of  the  people,  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  the  senate-house,  the  orator  is,  as  you  pronounced,  accom- 
plishod  in  every  stibject  of  conversation  and  leftrning.  For 
who  will  concede  to  you,  either  that  mankind,  dispersed 
originally  in  mountains  and  woods,  enclosed  tbeniaelvea  in 
towns  and  walla,  not  ao  much  from  being  convinced  by  the 
counsels  of  the  wise,  as  from  being  charmed  by  the  speeohea 
of  the  eloquentl  Or  that  other  advantages,  arising  either 
fi'om  the  eBtablishment  or  preservation  of  states,  were  settled, 
not  by  wise  and  brave  men,  but  by  fluent  and  elegant 
speakersl  Does  Romulus  seem  to  you  to  have  assembled 
the  shepherds,  and  those  that  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts, 
or  to  have  formed  marriages  with  the  Sabines,  or  to  have 
repelled  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  people,  by  eloquence, 
and  not  by  counsel  nnd  eminent  wisdom?  Is  there  any  trace 
of  eioquence  apparent  in  Numa  Pompiliua,  in  Servius  TuOiuB, 
or  in  the  rest  of  our  kings,  from  whom  we  have  many  excel- 
lent regulations  for  maintaining  our  governioentl  After  the 
ikings  were  expelled  (though  we  see  that  then-  expulsion  wa 
effected  by  the  mind  of  Lucius  Brutus,  and  not  by  his  tongue] 
■we  not  perceive  that  all  the  Euhsequent  triLusactions 
■flf  wise  couusel,  but  destitute  of  all  mixture  of  eloquence! 
"Bat  if  I  should  be  inclined  to  adduce  examples  from  our 
own  and  other  states,  I  could  cite  more  instances  of  mischief 
than  of  benefit  done  to  public  affairs  by  men  of  eminent 
eioquenoe;  but,  to  omit  others,  I  thiok,  Crassus,  that  the 
Taoat  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard,  except  you  two,^  were  the 
Semprouii,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whose  ikther,  a  prudent  and 
grave  man,  but  by  no  means  eloquent,  on  several  other  oooa- 
Bions,  but  especially  when  censor,  was  of  the  utmost  service- 
to  the  republic;  and  he,  not  by  any  faultless  flow  of  spei 
but  by  a  word  and  a  nod,  transferred  the  freedmen  into 
city  tribes;^  and,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  we  should 
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no  republic,  which  we  still  maintain  ■with  difficulty;  but  bia 
sons,  who  were  eloqueut,  and  quahfiad  for  speaking  by  all  the 
helps  of  nature  and  of  learning,  having  found  tbe  state  in 
a  moat  flourishing  condition,  both  through  tbe  counsels  ef 
their  father,  and  tbe  arms  of  tbeir  ancestors,  brought  their 
country,  by  means  of  their  oratory,  that  moat  esceJlent  ruler 
of  Btates  as  you  call  it,  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

X.  "  Were  our  ancient  laws,  and  the  custotaa  of  our  an- 
cestors; were  tbe  auspices,  over  which  you,  Crassus,  and 
I  preside  with  great  security  to  the  republic;  were  tbe  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremooies;  were  the  civil  laws,  tbe  know- 
ledge of  which  has  long  prevailed  in  our  family,  (and  without 
any  praise  for  eloquence,)  either  invented,  or  understood,  or 
in  any  way  ordered  by  tbe  tribe  of  oratoraJ  I  can  remember 
that  Servius  Galba,  a  man  of  godbke  power  in  apeaking,  as 
well  as  Marcus  ^milius  Poroina,  and  Cneius  Carbo  himself, 
whom  you  defeated  when  you  mere  but  a  youth,^  waa  igno- 
rant of  tbe  laws,  at  a  loss  in  the  practices  of  our  anceatora, 
and  unlearned  in  civil  jurisprudence;  andjCscept  you,  Crasaus, 
who,  rather  from  your  own  inclination  to  atudy,  than  because 
it  was  any  peculiar  business  of  an  orator,  have  learned  the 
civil  law  from  ns,  as  1  am  sometimea  asbamed  to  say,  this 
generation  of  oui's  is  ignorant  of  law. 

"  But  wiiat  you  assumed,  as  by  a  law  of  your  own,  in 
tbe  last  part  of  your  speech,  that  an  orator  is  able  to  speak 
fluently  on  any  subject,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  not  here  in 
your  own  domain,  tolerate  for  a  moment,  but  would  head 
a  party  who  should  either  oppose  you  by  an  interdict,'  or 
summon  you  to  contend  with  them  at  law,  for  Laving  bo 
imoeremoniously  invaded  the  possessiona  of  othera  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  Pythagoreans,  and  tbe  followers  of  Demo- 
critus,  woidd  institute  a  suit  against  you,  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
natural  philosophara,  each  in  his  own  department,  men  who 

-  ■  CaiuB  Papiriua  Cacbo,  after  having  been  a  tetj  seditious  tribune, 
want  over  in  Ms  oonaulBhip  to  the  eida  of  the  patriciaoH,  and  higMy 
BxtoUed  LuciuG  Opimius  for  killing  Cuiua  OmcchuB.  But,  at  the  ei- 
piratioii  of  hia  conaulfihip.  being  impeaohed  by  Crsfiflua.  on  what  grounda 
we  do  not  know,  be  put  himealf  to  death.  Cia  Orat.  ilL  20,  7*; 
Brut.  2T,  103.    Eltoidt. 

'  An  edict  of  tha  proitor  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  in  iwn- 
tradisdnetlon  to  a,  decree,  which  ordisred  BometMcg  to  be  done,  Ellendt 
«fora  to  QaiuB,  IT.  X39, 160. 
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are  elegant  and  powerful  speakers,  with  wliom  you  coiild  not 
contend  on  eqnal  terras.^  Whole  troops  of  other  philoaopherB 
would  BEsail  you  besides,  even  down  from  Socrates  their 
origin  and  head,  and  would  convince  you  that  you  had 
learned  nothing  about  good  and  evil  in  life,  nothing  about 
the  pasBiona  of  the  mind,  nothing  about  the  moral  conduct  of 
manMud,  nothing  about  the  proper  course  of  life;  they  would 
show  you  that  you  have  made  no  due  inquiry  after  know- 
ledge, and  that  you  know  nothing;  and,  when  they  had  made 
an  attack  upon  you  altogether,  then  every  sect  would  bring 
its  separate  action  against  you.  The  AL-ademy  would  press 
you,  and,  whatever  you  asserted,  force  you  to  deny  it  Onr 
friends  the  Stoics  would  hold  you  entangled  in  the  anar^  of 
their  disputations  and  questions.  The  Peripatetics  would  prove 
that  those  very  iuds  and  ornaments  to  speaking,  which  you 
consider  the  peculiar  property  of  the  orators,  must  be  sought 
from  themselves;  and  they  would  show  you  that  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastua  have  written  not  only  better,  but  also  fer 
more  copiously,  on  these  subjects,  than  all  the  masters  of  the 
art  of  speaking.  I  say  nothing  of  the  mathematicians,  the 
grammarians,  the  musicians,  with  whose  sciences  this  art  of 
speaking  of  yours  is  not  connected  by  the  least  affinity.  I 
I  think,  therefore,  Crassns,  that  such  great  and  numerous  pro- 
fessions ought  not  to  be  made.  What  you  can  efibot  is  suf- 
ficiently great;  namely,  that  in  judicial  matters  the  cause 
which  yon  plead  shall  seem  the  better  and  more  probable; 
that  in  public  assembhes,  ctnd  in  delivering  opinions,  your 
oratory  shall  have  the  most  power  to  persuade;  that,  finally, 
you  shall  soem  to  tho  wise  to  speak  with  eloquence,  and  even  to 
the  simple  to  speak  with  tiTith.  If  you  can  do  more  than  this, 
it  will  appear  to  mo  that  it  is  not  the  orator,  but  CrassuB 
himself  that  effects  it  by  the  force  of  talents  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  not  common  to  other  orators." 

XI.  Crassus  then  replied,  "  I  am  not  ignorant,  Scmvolo, 
that  things  of  this  sort  are  commonly  asserted  and  maintained 
among  the  Greeks;   for  I  was  an  auditor  of  their  greatest 

'  Jvtto  KKramenla.  The  siKrameiilam  was  a.  depoait  of  a,  certain  enm 
of  money  laid  down  hy  two  partioa  who  wera  going  to  law;  aad 
■when  the  deciaion  waa  made,  the  vietorious  party  racaivad  hin  mnnpi? 
Ibocli,  while  that  of  <ibe  defeated  par^  went  into  the  public 
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men,  when  I  came  to  Atheas  as  quaator  from  Macedonia,' 
Bud  'when  the  Academy  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  it  was 
represented  in  those  days,  for  Charmadaa,  and  Clitomachus, 
and  iEschines  were  in  posseSBJon  of  it.  There  was  also  Me- 
trodorufl,  who,  with  the  others,  had  been  a  diligent  hearer  of 
the  famous  Cameades  himself,  a  man  beyond  all  others,  as 
they  told  me,  a  most  spirited  and  copious  speaker,  Muesar- 
clius.  too,  was  in  great  esteem,  a  hearer  of  your  friend 
Pautetius,  and  Diodorua,  a  Bcholar  of  Critolans  the  Peri- 
patetic; and  there  were  many  other  famous  men  besides, 
highly  diatinguiBhed  in  philosophy,  by  all  of  whom,  with  one 
voice  aa  it  were,  I  observed  that  the  orator  was  repelled  from 
the  government  of  states,  excluded  from  all  learning  and 
knowledge  of  great  a^ire,  and  degraded  and  thrust  down- 
into  the  courts  of  justice  and.  petty  assembhes,  as  into  a 
workshop.  But  I  neither  assented  to  those  men,  nor  to  the 
originator  of  these  disputations,  and  by  for  the  most  eloquent 
of  them  all,  the  eminently  grave  and  oratorical  Plato ;  whoae 
Gorgios  1  then  diligently  read  over  at  Athens  with  Char- 
modaa;  from  which  book  I  conceived  the  highest  admiration 
of  Plato,  as  he  seemed  to  me  to  prove  himself  an  eminent  ■ 
orator,  even  in  ridiculing  orators.  A  controverBy  indeed 
on  the  word  oeatob  has  long  disturbed  the  minute  Grecians, 
.^  who  are  fonder  of  argument  than  of  truth.  For  if  any  one 
pronoiuiceH  him  to  be  ao  orator  who  can  speak  fluently  only 
on  law  in  general,  or  on  judicial  questions,  or  before  the 
people,  or  in  the  senate,  he  must  yet  necessarily  grant  and 
allow  him  a  variety  of  talents;  for  he  cannot  treat  even  of 
these  matters  with  suf^cient  skill  and  accuracy  without  great 
attention  to  all  puhho  afiairs,  nor  without  a  knowledge  of 
laws,  customs,  and  equity,  nor  without  understanding  the 
n&ture  and  manners  of  mimkind;  and  to  him  who  knows  these 
things,  without  which  uo  one  can  maintain  even  the  most 
minute  pointa  in  judicial  pleadings,  bow  much  is  wanting 
of  the  knowledge  even  of  the  moat  important  affiiira!  But  if 
you  allow  nothing  to  belong  to  the  orator  but  to  speak  aptly, 
ornately,  and  copiously,  how  can  he  even  attain  these  qualities 
without  that  knowledge  which  you  do  not  allow  him!  for 
there  can  be  no  true  merit  in  speaking,  unless  what  is  said  is 
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thoroughly  understood  by  him  who  says  it.  If,  therefore,'  the 
natural  philoHopber  Democritus  spoke  with  elegance,  as  he  is 
-  reported  to  have  spoken,  and  aa  it  appears  to  me  that  he  did 
epeak,  the  matter  on  which  he  spoke  helonged  to  the  philosopher, 
but  the  graceful  array  of  wori&  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  orator. 
And  if  Plato  spoke  divinely  upon  Bubjecta  most  remote  from 
civil  controversies,  as  I  grant  that  he  did ;  if  also  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastua,  and  Cameades,  were  eloquent,  and  spoke 
with  sweetness  and  grace  on  those  matters  which  they  dis- 
cussed;  let  the  subjects  nn  %rliich  they  spoke  belong  to  other 
studies,  but  their  speech  itself  surely,  is  the  peculiar  offiipring 
of  that  art  of  which  we  are  now  discoursing  and  inquiring. 
For  we  see  that  some  have  reasoned  on  the  same  subjects 
jejunely  aud  drily,  aa  Chrjsippua,  whom  they  celebrate  as  the 
acutest  of  philosophers;  nor  is  he  on  this  accouot  to  be 
thought  to  have  been  deficient  in  philosophy,  because  ha  did 
not  gain  the  talent  of  speaking  &om  an  art  which  is  foroiga 
to  philosophy. 

XII.  "  Where  then  lies  the  diilerence  ?  Or  by  what 
term  will  you  discriminate  the  fertility  and  copiousuess  of 
speech  in  those  whom  I  have  named,  irom  the  barrenaesa 
of  those  who  use  not  thiBjvarietj.  aud  elegaaoe  of  plirase  t 
Oue  thing  there  will  certainly  be,  which  those  who  speak  well 
will  eihibit  as  their  owa ;  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  artifice  and  poliab.  But  this  kind 
of  diction,  if  there  be  not  matter  beneath  it  clear  and 
inteUigible  to  the  speaker,  must  either  amount  to  nothing,  or 
be  received  with  rithcule  by  all  who  hear  it.  For  what  savours 
so  much  of  madness,  as  the  empty  sound  of  words,  even  the 
choicest  and  most  cl^ant,  when  there  is  no  sense  or  knowledge 
contained  in  them !  Whatever  be  the  subject  of  a  speeoh, 
therefore,  in  whatever  art  or  branch  of  scieuco,  the  orator,  if 
be  has  made  himself  master  of  it,  as  of  his  client's  cause,  ^ 
■will  speak  on  it  better  and  more  elegantly  than  even  thB_ 
very  originator  and  author  of  it  can.'  If  indeed  any 
one  shall  say  that  there  are  certain  trains  of  thought  and 
reasoning  properly  belon^ng  to  orators,  and  a  knowledge  of 
certtua  things  |circurasGribed  within  the  limits  of  the  forum, 
I  will  confess  that  our  common  speech  is  employed  about 
these  matters  chiefiy ;  but  yet  tbei'e  are  many  things,  in 
_'  See  Quiutiliiui,  il  21. 
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these  very  topics,  which  those  aiEistere  of  rhetoric,  aa  they  are 
called,  neither  teach  nor  iinderstanA  For  who  ia  ignorant 
thftt  the  highest  power  of  an  orator  consists  in  esciting  the 
minds  of  mea  to  anger,  or  to  hatred,  or  to  grief,  or  in  recall- 
ing them  from  these  more  violent  emotions  to  gentlenees  and 
oompasBion  1  which  power  will  uever  be  able  to  effect  its  ob- 
ject by  eloqnence,  unless  in  him  who  has  obtained  a  thorough 
inagbt  into  the  nature  of  manliiDd,  and  all  the  passions  of 
humanity,  and  those  cauEes  by  which  our  minds  are  either 
impelled  or  restrained.  But  ail  these  are  thought  to  belong 
to  the  philosophers,  nor  will  the  orator,  at  least  with  my  con- 
sent, ever  deny  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  when  he  has 
conceded  to  them  the  knowledge  of  things,  since  they  are 
■willing  to  exhaust  their  labours  on  that  alone,  he  will  assume 
to  himself  the  treatment  of  oratoiy,  which  without  that 
knowledge  is  nothing.  For  the  proper  concern  of  an  orator, 
as  I  have  already  oflen  said,  is  language  of  power  and 
elegance  accommodated  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  o£ 
mankind, 

XIII.  "  On  these  matters  I  confess  that  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  have  written.^  But  consider,  Scfcvola,  whether  this 
ia  not  wholly  in  my  favour.  For  I  do  not  borrow  from  them 
what  the  orator  possesses  in  common  with  them  ;  hut  they 
allow  that  what  they  say  on  these  subjects  belongs  to  oratory. 
Their  other  treatises,  accordingly,  they  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  the  floienoe  on  which  each  ia  written ;  their  treatises 
on  oratory  they  entitle  and  designate  aa  books  of  rhetoric. 
For  when,  in  their  discussions,  (as  often  happens,)  such  topics 
present  themselves  as  require  them  to  speak  of  the  immortal 
gods,  of  piety,  of  concord,  of  friendship,  of  the  common 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  those  of  all  mankind,  of  the 
law  of  nations,  of  equity,  of  temperance,  of  greatness  of 
mind,  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  all  the  academies  and  schools 
of  philosophy,  I  imagine,  will  cry  out  that  all  these  subjects 
are  their  property,  and  that  no  particle  of  them  belongs  to 
the  orator.  But  when  I  have  given  them  liberty  to  reason 
on  all  these  subjects  in  corners  to  amuse  their  leisure,  I  shall 
^ve  and  assign  to  the  orator  his  part,  which  is,  to  set  forth 
irith  full  power  and  attraction  the  very  same  topics  which 
,  Abey  discuss  in  such  tame  and  bloodless  phraseology.  These 
hough  tlicy  are  pliilosophers,  and  not  orators  cr  rbctoriciuiB. 
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points  I  tbea  discussed  with  the  philoaophers  in  person  at 
Adieus,  for  Marcus  Marcellus,  our  couutryman,  wlio  is  now 
curule  nedile,  obliged  me  to  do  so,  tiud  he  would  certainly 
have  taken  part  in  our  present  conTcrsation,  were  he  not  now 
celebrating  the  pubhc  games  ;  for  he  was  then  a  youth  mar- 
vellously given  to  these  studies. 

"Of  the  institution  of  laws,  of  war,  of  peace,  of  alliani 
of  tributes,  of  the  ciyil  law  aa  relating  to  various  ranks 
ogee  respectively,'  let  the  Greeka  say,  if  they  will,  that 
curgus  or  Solon  (although  I  think  that  these  should 
enrolled  ia  the  number  of  the  eloqueut)  had  more  knowledge 
than  Hypereidea  or  Demosthenes,  men  of  the  highest  aeoont- 
plishments  and  refinement  in  oratory;  or  let  our  couatrymea 
prefer,  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  the  Decemviri  who  wrote 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  who  must  have  beea  wise  men,  to 
ServiuB  Galba,  and  your  lather-in-law  Ltelius,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  have  excelled  in  tlie  glorious  art  of  speaking.  I, 
indeed,  shall  never  deny  that  tliere  are  some  sciences  pecu- 
liarly well  understood  by  those  who  have  applied  their  whole 
study  to  the  knowledge  and  consideration  of  them;  but  the 
accomplished  and  complete  orator  I  shall  call  liim  v^o  can 
speak  on  all  Bubjects  with  variety  and  copiousness.  XIV.  For 
often  in  tliose  causes  which  all  acknowledge  properly  to 
belong  to  orators,  there  is  something  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
adopted,  not  from  the  routine  of  the  Forum,  which  ia  the 
only  knowledge  that  you  grant  to  the  orator,  but  from  some 
of  the  more  obscuro  sciences.  I  ask  whether  a  speech  can  be 
made  for  or  agaiust  a  generai,  without  an  acquaintance  witb 
militaiy  afiairs,  or  often  tvithout  a  knowledge  of  oertsia 
inland  aud  maritime  countries  ]  whether  a  speech  can  b^  | 
made  to  the  people  about  passing  or  rejecting  laws,  or  in  ^»M 
senate  on  any  kind  of  public  transactions,  without  the  greatatfl 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  political  matters  1  whether  « 
speech  can  be  adapted  to  excite  or  calm  the  thoughts  and 

'  i>e  jurt  tMli  gauraiim  in  ordiites  cetatetjM  detcriptn.  Jasiead  of 
ewm,  ihe  old  reading  vme  civHoa,  in  accordance  with  whiab  X-ambinos 
Hltered  deaeripto  into  d^icripbtraat.  Oiviii  wnfl  an  innoTaUDn  of  Eroesti, 
wMch  Eltendt  condemns,  end  retains  ctsimii;  observing  tbat  Cicero 
means  jura  cminn  publica  lingvlis  orrfiniSiw  et  atatibae  OMiffTtalffl.  "  By 
onJiiKu,"  sajra  Erossti,  "  are  meant  patricians  and  plebeiaDB,  Benators, 
knights,  uid  olaBBSB  in  the  oeiuiu ;  bj  aiatu,  yojiugsi  ud  older 
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paaaiona  (which  alone  is  a  great  huainesa  of  the  orator) 
without  a  most  diligent  examiuation  of  all  those  doctrineB 
which  are  set  forth  on  the  nature  and  manners  of  men  by  the 
philosophers  T  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  not  be  less 
Bucceasful  in  maintaining  what  I  am  going  to  say;  but  I 
Hhall  not  hesitate  to  speak  that  vhich  I  think.  Physics,  nnd 
mathematics,  and  those  other  things  which  you  just  now 
decided  to  belong  to  other  sciences,  belong  to  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  those  who  profess  themj  but  if  any  one  would 
Ulnstrnte  those  arte  by  doquence,  he  must  have  recourso  to 
tiie  power  of  oratory.  Kor,  i^  as  is  said,  Philo,^  the  fiimouB 
architect,  who  built  an  arsetuit  for  the  Athenians,  gaye  that 
people  an  eloquent  account  of  his  work,  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  his  eloqueace  proceeded  from  the  art  of  the  architect, 
but  from  that  of  the  orator.  Or,  if  our  friend  Marcus  Antonius 
had  had  to  speak  for  Hermodorua-  on  the  subject  of  dock- 
buiJding,  he  would  have  spoken,  when  he  had  learned  the 
«aae  from  Hermodoms,  with  eleganca  and  copiousness,  drawn 
fi^m  an  art  quite  unconnected  with  dock-building.  And 
Asdepiades,^  whom  we  knew  a&  a  pbjBiciaa  and  a  friend,  did 
not,  when  he  excelled  others  of  his  profession  in  eloquence, 
employ,  in  his^gracefiil  elocution,  the  art  of  physio,  but  that 
—ot  oratory.  What  Socrates  used  to  say,  that  all  men  are  ~\  , 
aufieientlj/  eloquent  in  that  vihich  Ihey  understand,  is  very  |  I 
jiJaiiEible,  but  not  true.  It  would  have  been  nearer  truth  to 
sty,  that  no  man  can  be  eloquent  on  a  subject  that  he  does 
not  understand;  and  that,  if  he  understands  a  subject  ever 
so  well,  but  is  ignorant  how  to  form  and  polifih  his  speech, 
be  cannot  express  himself  eloquently  eveu  about  what  he  docs 
understand. 

XV.  "  If,  therafore,  any  one  desires  to  define  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  aod  jieculiar  power  of  an  orator,  that  man,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  an  orator,  worthy  of  so  gi'cat  a  name, 
who,  whatever  subject  cornea  before  him,  and  requires  rheto- 
rical elucidation,  can  speak  on  it  judiciously,  in  set  form, 

'  He  is  frequectly  mentiQnod  bv  tlie  ancienta ;  the  passtges  relating 
to  him  Imve  been  coUeoted  by  Junius  de  Picturil  in  Catal.  Artif. 
&Tietli.     See  Plin.  K  N.  vii,  S8  ;  Piab.  Syll.  e.  li  ;  VaL  Mai.  vii.  12. 

*  A  EomaE  BMpbnildor.    Sea  Tumeb.  Advere.  li.  2. 

*  See  Plin.  U.  N.  yii.  ST.    CeUus  often  refeis  to  Ma  auUiort^  as  tlia 
""   '       '         w  party.    Elteadl. 
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elegantly,  and  from  memory,  and  witli  a  certain  dignity  of 
action.  But  if  the  phrase  which  I  havo  used,  '  on  whatever 
subject,'  is  thought  by  any  one  too  comprehensive,  let  him 
retrench  and  curtail  &»  much  of  it  as  he  pleases ;  but  this 
I  will  maintain,  that  though  the  orator  be  ignorant  of  what 
belongs  to  other  arts  and  pursuits,  and  uoderstandB  only 
what  concerns  the  discussions  and  practice  of  the  Forum,  yat  i 
if  he  has  to  speak  on  those  arts,  he  will,  when  he  has  learned  a 
what  pertains  to  any  of  them  from  persons  who  nnderstaBAa 

I  them,  discourse  upon  them  much  better  than  the  very  persoMi^ 
of  whom  those  arts  form  the  peculiar  province.     Thus,  if  our 

THend  Sulpicius  have  to  Epeak  on  military  aflairs,  he  will 
inquire  about  them  of  my  kinsman  Caius  Marius,'  and  when  he 
has  received  information,  will  speak  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  seem  to  Marius  to  understand  them 
better  than  himself.  Or  if  he  has  to  speak  on  the  civil  law, 
h6  will  consult  with  you,  and  will  excel  you,  though  eminently 
wise  and  learned  in  it,  in  speaking  on  those  very  points  wbioh 
he  shall  have  learned  from  yourself.  Or  if  any  subject  pre- 
sents itself,  requiring  him  to  apeak  on  the  nature  and  vices  of 
men,  on  desire,  on  moderation,  on  continence,  on  grief,  on 
death,  perhaps,  if  he  thinks  proper,  (though  the  orator  on^t 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  things,}  he  will  consult  with 
Sextos  Pompeius,"  a  man  learned  in  philosophy.  But  this  he 
will  certainly  accomplish,  that,  of  whatever  matter  he  gains 
a  knowledge,  or  from  whomsoever,  he  will  speak  upon  it 
much  more  elegantly  than  the  very  person  from  whom  ho 
gained  the  knowledge.  Eul,  since  philosophy  is  distinguished 
into  three  parts,  inquiries  into  the  obscurities  of  physics,  the 
Bubtilties  of  logic,  and  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  let 
us,  if  Sulpiciua  will  listen  to  me,  leave  the  two  former,  and 
consult  our  ease;  biit  unless  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
third,  which  has  always  been  the  province  of  the  orator,  we 

'  The  son  of  the  great  Caiua  Mariufl,"  aavan  timaa  eonaul,  had  married 
Mucia,  the  daughter  of  the  auguc  SkovoIh.  In  Cicaro's  Oration  for 
Balbus,  also,  c.  21,  49,  where  tha  msrita  of  thai  emiiieDt  oonunandar 
are  celebrated,  Cmssus  ia  called  hiB  ajiaia,  rehiition  b;  maridase. 
JlertrvAien. 

'  Tha  uncle  of  CaaiuB  Potnpey  the  Great,  who  had  devoted  eiod- 

Iflnt  t^enta  to  the  attammeot  of  a  thorough.  Icnowledge  of  civil  law, 

geometry,  and  the  doctrinoa  of  the  Stoics.     See  Cic.Bmt.  «;  PMlipp. 

,    xiL  11;  Beier,  ad  OE  L  6,  la,   £Umtll. 
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shall  leave  him  nothing  in  which  he  can  distinguish  himself. 
The  part  of  philosophy,  therefore,  regardicg  life  ftnd  manners, 

I  must  be  thoroughly  maatered  by  the  orator;  other  subjeotB, 
even  if  he  has  not  learned  them,  he  will  be  able,  whenever 
there  is  occasion,  to  adorn  byhia  eloquence,  if  they  are  brought 

^  before  him  and  made  known  to  him. 

XVI.  "Forif  it  i8  allowed  amongst  the  learned  that  AratuH, 
a  man  ignorant  of  astronomy,  has  treated  of  heaven  and  the 
oonstellations  in  extremely  polished  and  excellent  verses ;  if 
Hioander,'  of  Colophon,  a  man  totally  unconnected  with  the 
country,  has  written  well  on  rural  affairs,  with  the  aid  of 
poetical  taleot,  and  not  from  understanding  husbandry,  what 
reason  ia  there  why  an  orator  should  not  speak  most  elo- 
quently on  those  matters  of  which  he  shall  have  gained 
a  knowledge  for  a  certain  purpose  and  occaaioni  For  the 
,'poet  is  nearly  allied  to  the  ora-tor;  being  somewhat  more 
restrioted  in  numbers,  but  less  restrained  in  the  choice  of 
words,  yet  in  many  kinds  of  emhellishment  his  rival  and 
almost  equal;  in  one  respect,  assuredly,  nearly  the  same, 

I  thaX  he  circumscribea  or  bounds  his  jurisdiction  by  no  limits, 
but  reserveB  to  himself  full  right  to  range  wherever  he 
pleases  with  the  same  ease  and  liberty.  For  why  did  you 
say,  ScjEvola,^  that  you  would  not  endure,  milesa  you  were  in 
my  domain,  my  assertion,  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  accom- 
phshed  in  every  stylo  of  speakiog,  and  in  every  part  of 
polite  learning  1  I  should  certainly  not  have  said  this  if  I 
bad  thought  myself  to  be  the  orator  whom  I  conceive  in  ray 
imagination,  Bi?t,  as  Caiua  Lucilius  used  frequently  to  say 
(a  man  not  very  friendly  to  you,^  and  on  that  account  less 
&miliar  with  me  than  he  could  wish,  but  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  breeding),  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  no  one  is  to 
be  numbered  among  orators  who  is  not  thoroughly  accom- 

'  Ificander,  a.  phyaiciaji,  gmmmariaj],  and  poet,  flouriahod  in  tbs 
time  of  Attalna,  the  second  Mag  of  Pergamua,  ahnut  fiftj  jeora  befora 
Christ.  HU  TheriacBi  and  Aleiiplinriaaca  are  eKtant ;  lua  Oeorgica,  to 
which.  Cicero  hers  alludes,  haa  perished.    Menrichien. 

»  Seeo.  K. 

'  It  is  LuciliiiB  the  Satirist  that  is  meaat  What  cause  there  hod 
beea  for  uu&ieiidlineaa  botweau  him  and  Saievola  ia  unsown;  perhaps 
be  might  hava  spoken  too  freely,  or  made  some  satirical  remnrk  on  the 
■  a  of  Sorevola  by  Albuoius  for  brihery,  on  which  there  are 
■    b.  iii  0.  43,    Elleadi. 


plished  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  man  of 
good  breeding;  and  though  wo  may  not  put  forward  such 
knowledge  in  conversation,  yet  it  is  apparent,  and  iudeed 
evident,  whether  we  are  destitute  of  it,  or  have  acquired  it ; 
as  those  who  play  at  tennis  do  not  exhibit,  in  playing,  the 
gestures  of  the  pahestra,  but  their  movements  indicate  whe- 
ther they  have  teamed  thoae  exerctses  or  are  uuaaqtuunted 
with  them ;  and  as  those  who  shape  out  anything,  though 
they  do  not  then  exercise  the  art  of  painting,  yet  make  it 
clear  whether  they  can  paint  or  not;  bo  in  orations  to  courts 
of  justice,  before  the  people,  and  iu  the  senate,  althougji 
other  sciences  have  no  peculiar  place  iu  them,  yet  is  it  eaaily 
proved  whether  he  who  speaks  has  only  been  exercised  in 
the  parade  of  declamation,  or  has  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
After  having  been  instructed  in  all  hboral  knowledge." 

XVII.  Then  Soievola,  smiling,  said:  "I  will  not  struggle 
with  you  any  longer,  Crassus;  for  you  have,  by  some  artifice, 
made  good  what  you  Bsserted  against  me,  so  as  to  grant  me 
whatever  I  refused  to  allow  to  the  orator,  and  yet  so  as  to 
wrest  from  me  those  very  things  again  I  know  not  how,  and 
to  transfer  them  to  the  orator  as  his  property.^  When 
I  went  as  pnetor  to  Rhodes,  and  communicate  to  Apol- 
lonius,  that  famous  instruGtor  in  this  profession,  what  I  had 
learned  from  Pantetius,  ApolloniuB,  aa  was  his  manner,  ridi- 
culed these  matters,''  threw  contempt  upon  philosophy,  and 
made  many  other  observations  with  less  wisdom  than  wit; 
but  your  remarks  were  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  express  con- 
tempt for  any  arts  or  sciences,  but  to  admit  that  they  are  all 
attendants  and  handmaids  of  the  orator ;  and  if  ever  any  one 
should  comprehend  them  all,  and  the  same  peraon  should  add 
to  that  knowledge  the  powers  of  supremely  elegant  oratory, 
I  cannot  but  say  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  high  distinction 

*  Ydu  grantod  me  all  tliat  I  deslreJ  when  70U  Bftid  tliat  all  aita  anil 
BcienceB  belong,  aa  it  were,  respectivelji  to  those  who  haTe  invented,  or 
profisse,  or  study  tbem ;  .  .  .  .  but  when  ;au  Baid  that  thoee  orta  and 
Bdenoea  ore  Deceaeary  to  the  orator,  nnd  that  he  can  speak  Dpon  them, 
if  he  wiflhea,  with  more  elegance  and  effeot  than  those  who  have  oiade 
^■.._.  j.i._- ,: ....a eecied  to  tjiio  them  all  from  me  again, 

Dr  as  hia  own  property.     ProKtI. 

where  the  reader  will  ohserie  that  tha 
Ellendt  and  some  othara  read  QiM 

lona  hare  been  proponed,  but  none  pt 

atisfaotory  Btsts, 
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and  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration.  But  if  there  Bhould 
be  Buch  a  one,  or  indeed  has  eyer  been,  or  can  possibly  be, 
you  alone  would  be  the  person;  who,  not  only  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  in  that  of  all  men,  have  hardly  left  to  other 
orators  (I  Bpeak  it  with  deference  to  this  company)  any  glory 
to  be  acquired.  If,  however,  there  is  in  yourself  no  deficiency 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  judicial  and  political  afiairs, 
and  yet  you  have  not  mastered  aU  that  additional  learning 
vliich  you  assign  to  the  complete  orator,  let  us  consider  whe- 
ther you  do  not  attribute  to  him  more  than  possibility  and 
tmth  itself  will  allow."  Here  Craaaus  rejoined :  "  Eecoember 
that  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  my  own  talents,  but  of 
those  of  the  true  orator.  For  what  have  I  either  learned  or 
bad  a  possibility  of  knowing,  who  entered  upon  pleading 
before  I  bad  any  instruotioa;  whom  the  pressure  of  business 
overteskedamidsttheoccupationaof  the  forum,  of  canvassing, 
of  public  affiiirs,  and  the  management  of  the  causes  of  trieuds, 
before  I  could  form  any  true  notion  of  the  imp'ortanoe  of 
such  great  employments?  But  if  there  seem  to  you  to  be  so 
much  in  me,  to  whom,  though  capacity,  as  you  think,  may 
not  greatly  have  been  wanting,  yet  to  whom  learning,  leisure, 
and  that  keen  application  to  study  which  is  so  necessary, 
have  certainly  been  wanting,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
case  if  those  acquirements,  which  I  have  not  gained,  should 
be  united  to  some  greater  genius  than  mine!  How  able,  how 
great  an  orator,  do  you  think,  would  he  provel" 

XTIII.  Antonius  then  observed  :  "  You  prove  to  mg; 
Crassua,  what  you  advance;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  he  will 
have  a  iikr  greater  fund  of  eloquence  who  siiall  have  learned 
tho  reason  and  nature  of  everything  and  of  aU  sciences.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  this  is  difficult  to  be  achieved,  especially 
in  suoh  a  life  ns  ours  and  such  occupations;  and  next,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  we  may,  by  each  studies,  be  drawn  away 
&om  our  exercise  and  practice  of  speaking  before  the  peopla 
and  in  the  forum.  The  eloquence  of  those  men  whom  you 
mentioned  a  tittle  before,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  qvdte  dif- 
ferent sort,  though  they  speak  with  grace  and  dignity,  as  well 
oa  the  nature  of  things  as  on  human  life.  Theirs  is  a  neat 
uid  florid  kind  of  language,  but  more  adapted  for  parade 
and  exercise  in  the  schools,  them  for  these  tumults  of  the 
dty  and  forum.  For  when  I,  who  late  in  life,  aad  tWu  VA 
h3 
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lightly,  touched  upon  Greet  learning,  was  going  as  proconsnl 
into  Cilicia,  and  had  arrived  at  Athena,  I  waited  there  eeveral 
days  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  sailing;  and  as  I  had 
every  day  with  me  the  most  learned  men,  nearly  the  same 
that  you  have  just  now  named,  and  a  report,  I  know  not 
how,  had  spread  amongst  them  that  I,  like  you,  was  vorecd 
in  causes  of  great  importance,  every  one,  according  to  his 
abilities,  took  occasion  to  disoonrse  upon  the  office  aud  art  of 
at)  orator.  Some  of  them,  as  Unesorchus  himself,  said,  that 
those  whom  we  call  orators  were  uothing  but  a  set  of  me- 
chanics with  ghb  and  well -practised  tongues,  but  that  no 
one  could  be  an  orator  but  a  man  of  true  wisdom  j  and  that 
eloquence  itself,  as  it  consisted  in  the  art  of  speaking  well, 
was  a  kind  of  virtue,'-  and  that  he  who  possessed  one  virtue 
possessed  all,  and  that  virtues  were  in  themselves  equal  and 
alike ;  and  thus  ho  who  was  eloquent  possesaed  all  virtues, 
and  was  a  man  of  true  wisdom.  But  their  piiraaeology  was  in- 
tricate and  dry,  and  quite  unsuited  to  my  taste.  Charmadss 
indeed  spoke  much  more  diffusely  on  those  topics;  not  that 
he  delivered  his  own  opinion  (for  it  is  the  hereditary  custom, 
of  every  one  in  the  Academy  to  take  the  part  of  opponents 
to  all  in  their  disputations),  but  what  he  chiedy  signllied  was, 
that  those  who  were  called  rhetoricians,  and  laid  down  rules 
for  the  art  of  speaking,  understood  nothing;  and  that  no 
man  could  attain  any  command  of  eloquence  who  had  not 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  tbe  philosophers. 

XIX.  "Certain  mea  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  versed  in 
public  afiaira  and  judicial  pleadings,  disputed  on  the  other 
side ;  among  whom  was  Menedemus,  lately  my  guest  at  Bome ; 
but  when  he  bad  observed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  wisdom 
vrhich  is  employed  in  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  serthng 
and  managing  governments,  he,  though  a  ready  speaker,  was 
promptly  attacked  by  the  other,^  a  man  of  abundant  learning, 
and  of  an  almost  incredible  variety  and  copiousness  of  ail- 
ment; who  maintained  that  every  portion  of  such  wisdom 
must  be  derived  from  piiiloaophy,  and  that  wiiatever  was 
established  in  a  state  concerning  the  immortal  gods,  the  dis- 
cipline of  youth,  justice,  patience,  temperance,  moderation  in 
cveiything,  and  other  matters,  without  which  states  would 

'  The  StoicB  called  eloquence  o: 
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.  either  not  Hubaist  at  nil,  or  hs  conmpt  in  morals,  was  nowhere 
i'  to  be  found  in  the  petty  treatises  of  the  rhetoricians.  For  if 
those  teachera  of  rhetoric  included  ia  their  art  such  a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  important  subjects,  why,  he  asked,  were 
their  books  crammed  with  rules  about  proems  and  perorations, 
and  such  trifles  (for  so  he  called  them),  while  about  the 
modelling  of  statea,  the  composition  of  laws,  about  equity, 
I  juaticc,  int^jity,  about  mastering  the  appetites,  and  forming 
the  morals  of  aumkind,  not  one  single  syllable  was  to  be 
'  found  iu  their  pagea  1  Their  precepts  he  ridiculed  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  show  that  the  teachers  were  not  only  desti- 
tute of  the  knowledge  which  they  arrogated  to  themselves, 
but  that  they  did  not  even  know  the  proper  art  and  method 
of  speaking;  for  he  thought  that  the  principal  business  of  an 
orator  was,  that  ha  might  appear  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke 
tp_bs  such  as  he  would  wish  to  appear  (that  this  was  to  be 
attained  by  a  life  of  good  reputation,  on  which  those  teachers 
of  rhetoric  had  laid  down  nothing  in  then-  precepts);  and 
that  the  minds  of  the  audience  should  be  sfiected  in  such 
a  i^uner  as  the  orator  would  have  them  to  be  afTectedj  an 
otjeot,  also,  which  could  by  no  means  be  attained,  unlcaa  the 
speaker  understood  by  what  methods,  by  what  argument^ 
and  by  what  sort  of  language  the  minds  of  men  are  moved 
in  any  particular  direction;  but  that  these  matters  were 
involved  and  concealed  in  the  profoundest  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy, which  these  rhetoricians  had  not  touched  even  with 
the  extremity  of  their  hps.  These  assertions  Menedemua 
endeavoured  to  refute,  but  rather  by  authoriiiea  than  by 
tayvmejUs;  for,  repeating  from  memory  many  noble  passages 
from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  showed  that  that 
orator,  while  he  swayed  the  minds  of  judges  or  of  the  people 
by  his  eloquence,  was  not  ignorant  by  what  means  he  attained 
Mb  end,  which  Channadas  denied  that  any  one  could  know 
without  philosophy.  ^ 

XX.  "  To  this  Charmadas  replied,  that  he  did  not  deny  that 
Demosthenes  was  possessed  of  consummate  ability  and  the 
utmost  energy  of  eloquence;  but  whether  he  had  these 
powers  from  natural  genius,  or  because  he  was,  oa  was 
acknowledged,  a  diligent  hearer  of  Plato,  it  was  not  what 
Demosthenes  could  do,  but  what  the  rhetoricians  taught, 
that  was  the  subject  of  inquiry.    Sometimes  too  he  wm 
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I  CBrried  so  far  by  the  drift  of  bis  discourse,  as  to  maintain 
I  that  tLcre  was  ao  art  at  all  in  speaking;  and  having  Khown 
by  Tarious  arguments  that  we  are  so  formed  by  nature  as  to 
be  able  to  flatter,  and  to  insinuate  ourselves,  aa  suppliante, 
into  the  favour  of  those  from  whom  we  wish  to  obtain  any- 
thing, as  well  as  to  terrify  our  enemies  by  menaces,  to  relate 
matters  of  fact,  to  confirm  what  we  assert,  to  refute  what  is 
said  against  us,  and,  finally,  to  use  entreaty  or  lamentation; 
particulars  in  which  the  whole  faculties  of  the  orator  ore 
employed;  and  that  practice  and  exercise  sharpened  the 
imderstanding,  and  produced  fluency  of  speech,  he  rested  his 
cause,  in.  conclusion,  on  a  multitude  of  examples  that  he 
adduced;  for  first,  as  if  stating  an  indisputable  fact,^  he 
affirmed  that  no  writer  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  was  ever  even 
moderately  eloquent,  going  back  as  far  as  I  know  aot  what 
Coi-as  and  Tisias,"  who,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
ventors and  first  authors  of  rhetorical  science;  and  then 
named  a  vast  number  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who  had 
neither  learned,  nor  cared  to  understand  the  rules  of  art, 
and  amongst  whom,  (whether  in  jest,  or  because  he  thought, 
or  bad  heard  Homothiug  to  that  effect,)  he  instanced  me  as 
one  who  had  received  none  of  their  instructions,  and  yet,  as 
be  said,  had  some  abilities  as  a  speaker;  of  which  two 
observations  I  readUy  granted  the  truth  of  one,  that  I  had 
never  been  instructed,  but  thought  that  in  the  other  he  was 
either  joking  with  mo,  or  was  mider  some  nuatake.  But  he 
denied  there  was  any  art,  except  such  as  lay  in  things  that 
were  known  and  thoroughly  understood,  things  tending  to 
the  same  object,  and  never  misleading;  hut  that  everytliing 
treated  by  the  orators  waa  doubtful  and  uncertain;  as  it  was 
uttered  by  those  who  did  not  fully  understand  it,  and  was 
heard  by  them  to  whom  knowledge  was  not  meant  to  be 
communioated,  but  merely  false,  or  at  least  obsonre  notions, 

'  Quon  dedild  aperd.  As  if  CharmBdns  liiinself  had  oolleeted  all  tlie 
writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  that  he  might  be  in  a  conditiaa.  tn  prove 
what  ha  now  usorted ;  or,  as  if  the  writers  on  tho  Bit  of  rhctoria  them- 
BelvsB  hod  purposely  abttaintd  from  abteiDptiag  to  !»  eloquent.  But 
Chajmadaa  waa  very  mud)  in  the  wroDg ;  for  Qurgiaa,  Isoorstes,  Prot»- 
gOTaa,  TheophraBtus,  aitd  other  teachers  of  rfketoric  wore  enxineot  for 
eloqoonce.    Prottai, 

'  Two  Sicilians,  said  to  have  been  the  most  socient  writara  on  rhatoria 
"  M  Quintilian,  iiL  1. 
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intended  to  live  in  their  minds  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
short,  he  seemed  bent  on  conTinoing  mo  that  there  was  no 
art  of  speaking,  and  that  no  one  could  speak  skilfully,  or  so 
as  fully  to  illustrate  a  subject,  but  one  who  had  attained  that 
knowledge  which  is  delivered  by  the  most  learned  of  the 
philoBophera.  On  which  occasions  Charmadaa  used  to  say, 
with  a  passionate  admiration  of  your  genius,  Crassua,  that 
I  appeared  to  him  very  easy  in  listening,  and  you  most 
pertinacious  in  disputation. 

XXI.  "  Then  it  was  that  I,  swayed  by  this  opinion,  re- 
marked ia  a  little  treatise'  wbieh  got  abroad,  and  into 
people's  hands,  without  my  knowledge  and  against  my  wiU, 
that  I  had  knowu  many  gpod  speakersj  but  never  yet  auy  one 
.^Jhat  wafl'TruJy  eloquent ;  for  I  accounted  him  a  good  speaker, 
wEo  could  express  his  thoughts  with  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity, according  to  the  ordinary  judgment  of  mankind,  before 
an  audience  of  moderate  capacity ;  but  1  considered  him  alone 
eloqv^nt,  who  eouM  in  a  more  admirable  and  noble  manner 
amplify  and  adoi-n  whatever  subjects  he  choae,  and  who  em- 
braced in  thought  and  memory  hJI  the  principles  of  everything 
relating  to  oratory.  This,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ub, 
who,  before  we  begin  to  apeak  in  public,  are  overwhelmed  by 
canvassings  for  office  and  by  the  business  of  the  forum,  is 
yet  within  the  range  of  possibility  and  the  powers  of  nature. 
For  I,  as  far  as  I  can  divine  by  conjecture,  and  as  lar  as  I  ean 
estimate  the  abilities  of  our  countrymen,  do  not  despair  that 
there  may  arise  at  soroe  time  or  other  a  person,  who,  when, 
■with  a  keener  devotion  to  study  than  we  feel,  or  have  ever 
felt,  with  more  leisure,  with  better  and  more  mature  talent 
fbr  learning,  and  with  superior  labour  and  industry,  ho  shall 
have  given  himself  up  to  hearing,  reading,  and  writing,  may 
become  such  an  orator  as  we  desire  to  see, — one  who  may 
justly  be  called  not  only  a  good  speaker,  but  truly  eloquent; 
and  such  a  character,  in  my  opinion,  is  our  friend  Crassus,  or 
some  one,  if  sueh  ever  was,  of  equal  genius,  who,  having 
heard,  read,  and  written  more  than  Crassus,  shall  he  able  to 
make  some  little  addition  to  it" 

Here  Sulpiciua  observed:  "That  has  happened  by  acci- 
dent, Crassus,  which  neither  Cotta  nor  I  expected,  but  which 
we  both  earnestly  desired, — I  mean,  that  you  should  in- 
BpeakBof  it  UKCtfUjpaoranddry,  Bruti41;  Ocat.G. 
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Bsnaibly  glide  into  a  discourse  of  this  kind.  For,  oe  we  were 
coming  hither,  we  thought  it  would  bo  a  pleasure,  if,  while 
you  were  talking  oa  other  matters,  we  might  gather  some- 
thing worthy  to  be  remembered  firom  your  conversation ;  but 
that  you  should  go  into  a  deep  and  full  discussion  on  thia 
very  study,  or  art,  or  faculty,  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
it,  was  what  we  could  scarcely  venture  to  hope.  For  I,  who, 
froiQ  my  early  youth,  have  felt  a  strong  affection  for  you 
both,  and  even  a  love  for  Crasaus,  having  never  left  his  com- 
pany, could  never  yet  elicit  a  word  from  him  on  the  method 
and  art  of  speaking,  though.  I  not  only  solicited  him  myself, 
but  endeavoured  to  move  him  by  the  agency  of  Druaus;  on 
which  subject  you,  Antoniue,  {I  speak  but  the  truth,)  never 
failed  to  answer  my  requests  and  interrogatories,  and  have 
very  often  told  me  what  you  used  to  notice  iu  speaking.  And 
Mnee  each  of  you  has  opened  a  way  to  these  subjects  of  our 
research,  and  since  Crassus  was  the  first  to  commence  thia 
discourse,  do  us  the  favour  to  acquaint  ua  fully  and  exactly 
what  you  think  about  the  various  kinds  of  eloquence.  If  wo 
obtain  this  Indulgence  frona  you,  I  shall  feel  the  greatest 
obligation  to  this  school  of  yours,  Crasaus,  and  to  your  Tus- 
culan  villa,  and  shall  prefer  your  suburban  place  of  study  to 
the  famous  Academy  and  Lyceum." 

■  XXII.  "  Nay  rather,  Sulpicius,"  rejoined  Crassua,  "  let  us 
nak  Aatonius,  who  is  both  capable  of  doing  what  you  desire, 
and,  as  I  hear  yon  say,  has  been  accustomed  to  do  so.  As  to 
mj'self,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  ever  avoided  all  such  kind 
of  discourse,  and  have  often  dechned  to  comply  with  your 
requests  and  solicitations,  as  you  just  now  observed.  This 
I  did,  not  &om  pride  or  want  of  politeness,  nor  becauae  I 
was  unwilling  to  aid  your  just  and  commendable  aspirations, 
especially  as  I  knew  you  to  be  eminently  and  above  others 
formed  and  qualified  by  nature  to  become  a  speaker,  but,  in 
truth,  from  being  unaccustomed  to  such  kind  of  discuaaiona, 
and  from  being  ignorant  of  those  principles  which  are  laid 
down  as  iastitutea  of  the  art."  "  Then,"  said  Cotta,  "  since 
Vfe  have  got  over  what  we  thought  the  greatest  difficulty, 
to  induce  you,  Crassus,  to  speak  at  all  upon  these  subjects, 
for  the  rest,  it  will  be  om"  own  fimlt  if  we  let  you  go  before 
you  have  eiplained  all  that  we  have  to  ask"  "  I  believe 
J  must  answer,"  says  Crassus,  "  as  is  usually  written  i     ' ' 
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formulEe  for  entering  ou  inheritances,'^  concerning  such  points 
is  I  KNOW  AND  SHALL  BE  ABLE."  "  And  wbich  of  U3,"  rejoined 
Cotto,  "  can  be  so  presuming  as  to  desire  to  know  or  to  be 
tble  to  do  anything  that  you  da  not  know  or  cannot  do?" 
"Well,  then,"  returned  Crassua,  "on.  condition  that  I  may 
E&j  that  I  cannot  do  what  I  cannot  do,  and  that  I  may  i 
tliit  I  do  not  know  what  I  do  not  know,  you  may  put  quea- 
ticais  to  me  at  your  pleasure,"  "  We  shall,  then,  first  ask  of 
yon,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  what  yon  think  of  what  Aiitonins  has 
adTanoed ;  whether  you  thii  that  there  is  any  art  in  speak- 
ing.! "  "  What ! "  exclaimed  Crassus,  "  do  you  put  a  trifling 
question  to  me,  as  to  some  idle  nnd  talkative,  though  perhaps 
BtudiouB  and  learned  Greek,  O'U  which  I  may  speak  accotd- 
ing  to  my  humour?  When  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  ever 
regarded  or  thought  upon  such  matters,  or  have  not  always 
rather  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  those  meu  who,  seated 
in  the  schools,  would  demand  if  any  one,  in  a  numerous 
assembly  of  peraous,  wished  to  ask  any  questiou,  and  desire 
hiai  to  speak  1  This  Gorgias  the  Leontine  is  said  to  havo 
first  done,  who  was  thought  to  undertake  aud  promise  Bome- 
thing  vast,  in  pronouncing  himself  prepared  to  speak  on  all 
subjects  on  wiuch  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  hear  him. 
But  afterwards  those  men  made  it  a  common  practice,  and 
continue  it  to  this  day;  so  that  there  is  no  topic  of  such 
importance,  or  so  unexpected,  or  so  now,  on  which  they  do 
not  profesa  that  they  will  Bay  all  that  can  be  said.  But  if  I 
hod  thought  that  you,  Cotta,  or  you,  Sulpicius,  were  desirous 
to  hear  such  matters,  I  would  have  brought  hither  soma 
Greek  to  amuse  you  with  their  manner  of  disputation;  for 
there  is  with  M.  Piso,^  {a  youth  already  addicted  to  this  intel- 
lectual exercise,  and  one  of  superior  talents,  and  of  great  afi'e(}- 
tion  for  me,)  the  paripatetic-Staseas,  a  man  with  whom.  I  am 
■well  acquainted,  and  who,  as  I  peroeive  is  agreed  amongst  tha 
learned,  is  of  the  first  eminence  in  his  profeaaon." 

'  Oi'elionib'ia.  An  lieir  was  allowed  a  certuQ  time  to  determine^ 
eentere,  whether  he  would  enter  upon  an  eatate  bequeathed  to  hiia,  or 
not  See  Cio.  ad  Att  xi.  12;  liiL  4S;  Oaiua,  InBtit.  ii.  Il5i  ;  Ulpian, 
Fragm.  isii.  27  ;  Hainecc.  Sjntagm.  IL  U,  17. 

'  Msrcus  PupiuB  Piso  CalpumiBUiua,  to  whom  Cicero  whs  introduced 
bj  his  father,  that  he  might  profit  b<^  hi3  learning  and  eiperieuce. 
See  Aaoon.  Pedian.  ad  Piaon.  2S;  Cic.  Brat.  67;  Da  Nat  Deor. 
LT.ie. 
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XXIII,  "  Why  do  you  speak  to  me,"  says  ScktoIb, 
this  Staseaa,  this  peripatetic  1  You  must  comply  with  the 
wiaheB  of  these  young  gentlemen,  Craeaus,  who  do  not  want 
the  common,  profitleaa  talk  of  any  Greek,  or  any  em^ 
declamation  of  the  schools,  tut  desiro  to  know  the  opinit 
of  a  man  in  whose  footsteps  they  long  to  tread, — one  who 
the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  men,  who  is  not  di*- 
tinguished  by  petty  books  of  precepts,  but  is  the  first,  both 
in  judgment  and  oratory,  in  causes  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  in  this  seat  of  empire  and  glory.  For  my  part, 
as  I  always  thought  you  &  god  in  eloquence,  so  I  have  neTOT 
attributed  to  you  greater  praises  for  oratory  than  for  polite- 
ness; which  you  ought  to  show  oa  this  occasion  especially, 
and  not  to  decline  a  discussion  on  which  two  young  men  of 
auch  excellent  ability  invite  you  to  enter."  "  I  am  certainly," 
replied  Craseus, "  desirous  to  oblige  them,  nor  shall  I  think  it 
any  trouble  to  speak  briefly,  as  is  my  manner,  what  I  think 
upon  any  point  of  the  subject.  And  to  their  first  question, 
(because  I  do  not  think  it  right  for  me  to  neglect  your  admo- 
.  nition,  Scieyola,)  I  answer,  that  t  thinV  ti^o.-^;.!  nm^n-i.^p>4  nf ' 
speakii^  at  fdl,  or  but  very  little ;  but  that  all  the  disputation 
I  about  it  amongst  the  learned  arises  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  word.  For  if  art  is  to  be  defined  according  to  what 
Antonius  juat  now  asserted,*  as  lying  in  things  thoroughly 
understood  and  fully  known,  such  as  are  abstracted  &om  the 
caprice  of  opinion  and  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  soteno^. 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  art  at  all  in  oratory;  since  . ""' 
the  species  of  our  forensic  diction  are  various,  and  suited 
the  common  understanding  of  the  people.  Yet  if  those  tbinj 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  practice  and  method 
Bpeaking,  have  been  noted  and  chronicled  by  ingenious 
skilful  men,  have  been  set  forth  in  words,  illustrated  in  t 
several  kinds,  and  distributed  into  parts,  (as  I  think  may 
possibly  be  done,)  I  do  not  understand  why  speaking  may  not 
be  deemed  an  art,  if  not  according  to  the  exact  definition  of 
Antonius,  at  least  according  to  common  opinion.  But  whether 
it  be  an  art,  or  merely  the  resemblance  of  au  art,  it  is  not^ 
indeed,  to  be  neglected ;  yet  we  must  imderatand  that  tht 
a  other  things  of  more  consequence  for  the  attainment 
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SXIV.  Antoniua  then  observed,  that  he  was  very  strongly 
of  opinion  with  Cnisaus ;  for  he  neither  adopted  such  a  defini- 
tion of  art  OS  those  preferred  who  attributed  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence  to  art,  nor  did  he  repudiate  it  eotirely,  as  most  of 
the  philosophera  bad  done,  "  But  I  imagine,  Craesus,"  added 
he,  "  that  you  will  gratify  these  two  young  men,  if  you  will 
Bpeciftf  those  particulars  which  you  think  may  be  more  con- 
duoive  to  oratory  than  art  itself."  "  I  will  indeed  mention, 
them,"  said  he,  "  since  I  have  engaged  to  do  so,  but  must  beg 
you  not  to  publish  my  trifling  remarks;  though  I  will  keep 
myself  under  such  restraint  aa  not  to  seem  to  apeak  like 
a  master,  or  artist,  but  like  one  of  the  number  of  private 
citizens,  moderately  versed  in  the  practice  of  the  forum,  and 
not  altogether  ignorant ;  not  to  have  offered  anything  from 
myself,  but  to  have  accidentally  &llen  in  with  the  course  of 
jonr  oouversation.  Indeed,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  office, 
1  used,  at  the  time  of  canvaasiag,  to  send  away  Sctevola  from 
me,  telling  him  I  wanted  to  be  foolish,  that  is,  to  solicit  with 
flattery,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  to  any  purpose  unless  it 
be  done  foolishly ;  and  that  he  was  the  ouly  man  in  the  world 
in  whose  presence  I  should  least  hke  to  play  the  fool;  and 
yet  fortune  has  appointed  him  to  be  a  witness  and  spectator 
of  my  folly.*  For  what  is  more  foohsh  than  to  speak  about 
peaking,  when  speaking  itself  is  never  otherwise  than  foohsh, 
except  it  is  absolutely  necessary  i  "  "  Proceed,  however,  Craa- 
8u^"  eaid  Sctevola;  "  for  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  blame 
which  you  fear." 

XXV.  "  I  am,  tten,  of  opinion,"  said  Cmasus,  "  that  naturg. 
itTid  gnnilin  in  the  first  pla«e  coatribute  most  aid  to  speaking; 
and  that  to  those  writers  on  the  art,  to  whom  Antonius  jtut 
now  alluded,  it  was  not  skill  and  method  in  speaking,  but 
natural  talent  that  was  wanting;  for  there  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain livply  pnarnnr.  ill   thP_!I!H!?j  ^^"jj-''1P'^'^''''''^"diriIi   whinh 

may  be  acute  to  invent,  fertile  to  esplain  and  adorn,  and 
strong  and  retentive  to  remember;  and  if  any  one  imagines 
that  these  powers  may  be  acquired  by  art,  (which  is  fiJse,  for 

'  See  Val.  Mai.  It.  E.  L 

'  Animi  otyue  tngenU  celera  giiidam  motvt.     Thia'  aense  of  motai,  bm 

EUendt  oUerrCH,  da  borrowed  from  the  Glreek  kIhiiii,  by  which  tha 

pMosophers  intimntod  an  adive  pavier,  ae,  without  motiaa,  all  things 

would  ismBin  uaahauged,  and  nothiog  be  senerated.    See  Hattii.  ad 

-  <  -^It,  pro  Sezt.  68,  US. 
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it  is  veiy  well  if  they  can  be  animated  and  eioited  by  art; 
but  they  certainly  caanot  by  art  be  ingrafted  or  instilkd, 
since  they  are  all  thd  gifts  of  nature,)  what  will  he  say  of 
thoee  qualities  which  are  certainly  boru  with  the  man  hii 
self,  Tolubility  of  tongus,  tone  of  yoioe,  strength  of  inD( 
and  a  peculiar  couformatiou  and  aspect  of  the  whole  cou 
tenanoe  and  body  f  I  do  not  say,  that  art  cannot  improve  ia 
theso  particulars,  (for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  is  good 
may  be  made  better  by  education,  and  what  ia  not  very 
good  may  be  in  some  degree  polidied  and  amended;)  but 
there  are  some  pereona  so  heaitating  ia  their  speech,  so  inhar- 
moniouB  in  their  tone  of  voice,  or  so  unwieldy  and  rude 
in  the  air  and  movements  of  their  bodies,  that,  whatever 
power  they  possess  either  from  geninB  or  art,  they  can  never 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  accomplished  apeakeis ;  while 
there  are  others  so  happily  qualified  in  these  respects,  so 
eminently  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  they  seeai 
uot  to  have  been  bom  like  other  men,  but  moulded  by  some 
divinity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  task  and  enterprise  for  a 
person  to  undertake  and  profess,  that  while  every  one  else  ia 
silent,  he  alone  must  be  heard  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  large  assembly  of  men;  for  there  ia  Bcarcaljr 
any  one  present  who  is  not  sharper  and  quicker  to  discovt 
defects  in  the  speaker  than  merits ;  and  thus  whatever  ofiem 
the  hearer  effaces  the  recollection  of  what  is  worthy  of  praiaB? 
I  do  not  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  altogether 
deterring  young  men  from  the  study  of  oratory,  even  if  they 
be  deficient  in  some  natural  endowments.  For  who  does  not 
perceive  that  to  C.  Ctelios,  my  contemporary,  a  new  man,  the 
mere  mediocrity  in  speaking,  which  he  was  enabled  to  attain, 
was  a  great  honour  1  Who  docs  not  know  that  Q.  Tariua, 
your  equal  in  age,  a  clumsy,  uncouth  man,  has  obtained 
his  great  popularity  by  the  cultivation  of  euch  faculties  as 
he  has? 

XXVI.  "  But  as  our  inquiry  regai'ds  the  couplkte  OHiit 
we  must  imagine,  in  our  discussion,  an  orator  from  whoi 
every  kind  of  fault  is  abstracted,  and  who  is  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  merit  For  if  the  multitude  of  suits,  if  the 
variety  of  causes,  if  the  rabble  and  barbarism  of  the  forum, 
afford  room  for  even  the  moat  ■wretched  Bpeakers,  we  muat 
not,  for  that  reason,  take  our  eyes  from  the  object  of  our 
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inquiry.     In  those  arts,   in  which  it  is  not  indispenBable  1 
usefiilneaa  that  ia  soaglit,  but  hberal   amuBement  for  tho 
mind,  how  nicely,  how  almost  fastidiously,  do  we  judge !  For  I 
there  arc  no  suits  or  controTersies  which  can  force  taeo, 
though  they  may  tolerate  indifferent  orators  in  the  forum, 
to  endure  also  bad  actors  upon  the  stage.     The  orator  there- 
fore must  take  the  moat  studious  precaution  not  merely  to 
satisfy  those  whom  he  necessarily  must  satisfy,  but  to  seem 
worthy  of  admiration  to  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  judge 
disinterestedly^:    If  yon  would  know  what  I  myself  think, 
1  will  express  to  you,  my  intimate  irienda,  what  I  have 
hitherto  nerer  mentioned,  and  thought  that  I  never  should 
mention.     To  me,  those  who  speak  best,  and  speak  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  grace,  appear,  if  they  do  not  commence 
their  smeeches.5Fith  some  timidity,  ivnd  show  some  confusion* 
in  theCfxcrdiunt,  to  have  almost  lost  the  sense  of  shame,  1 
though  it  ia  impossible  that  such  should  not  bo  the  ease;*.  L^ 
£or|the  better  qualified  a  man  is  to  speak,  the  more  he  fears  1 
the  difficulties  of  speaking,  the  uncertain  success  of  a  speech, ' 
and  the  expectation  of  the  audience^   But  he  who  can  pro-  | 
duce  and  deliver  nothing  worthy  of  his  subject,  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  an  orator,  nothing  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  seems  to  me,  though  he  be  ever  so  oonftised 
while  he  ia  speaking,  to  be  downright  shameless ;  for  we  ought 
to  avoid  a  character  for  shamelessness,  not  by  testi^ing 
shame,  but  by  not  doing  that  which  does  not  become  us. 
But  the  speaker  who  has  no  shame  (as  I  see  to  be  the  case 
with  many)  I  regard  as  deBerving,  not  only  of  rebuke,  but  of 
personal  castigation.     Indeed,  what  I  often  observe  in  you  I 
very  frequently  experience  in  myself  that  I  turn  pale  in  the 
outset  of  my  speech,  and  feel  a  tremor  through  my  whole  I 
thoughts,  as  it  were,  and  limbs.     When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
I  was  on  one  occasion  so  timid  in  commencing  an  accusation,  I 
that  I  owed  to  Q.  Maximus^  the  greatest  of  ohligalion 
immediately  dismissing  the  nsseoibly,  as  soon  aa  he  sa 
absolutely  disheaitened   and    incapacitated   through    fear." 
Here  they  all  signified  assent,  looked  significantly  at  c 

'  Tamttsi  id  accidie  nun  poltit.     "  QuaniTia  id  £eri  Doa  paseit,  nt 
qui  optJia6  dicit,  ia  eiordio  non  parturhatur."     Pnvit. 

'  He  Bsems  to  be  QuintuB  Fabiua  MaiimuB  Eburoun,  wto  was  consul 
A.D.o.  638,  and  nbo,  it  ia  probabla,  presided  oa  pnetor  On  the  ocoaiian 
''  4l  which  CrasHM  apeaka.    Sllmdl. 
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another,  and  began  to  talk  together;  for  there  was  a  won- 
derful modeety  in  Crassus,  which  however  was  not  only  no 
disELdvantoge  to  bis  oratory,  but  even  an  assistance  to  it,  by 
giving  it  the  recommendation  of  probity. 

XXVIL  Antonius  soon  after  said,  "  I  have  often  observed, 
as  you  mention,  Cravens,  that  both  you  and  other  most 
aecomplished  orators,  although  in  my  opinion  none  nas  ever 
equal  to  you,  have  felt  some  agitation  in  entering  upon  their 
speeches.  When  I  inquired  into  the  reason  of  this,  and 
considered  why  a  speaker,  the  more  ability  he  poesesaed,  felt 
the  greater  fear  in  speaking,;!  foucd  that  there  were  two 
causes  of  such  timidity :  oae,  that  those  whom  esperienca 
and  nature  had  formed  for  speaking,  well  knew  that  the 
event  of  a  speech  did  not  always  satisfy  expectatioo 
even  in  the  gi'eatest  orator^  and  thus,  as  often  as  they 
spoke,  they  feared,  nut  without  reason,  that  what  sometimoB 
happened  might  happen  then;  the  other  (of  which  I  am 
often  in  the  habit  of  complaining)  is,  that  men,  tned  and 
approved  in  other  arts,  if  they  ever  do  anything  with  less 
Bucoess  than  usual,  are  thought  either  to  have  wanted  in- 
clination for  it,  or  to  have  failed  in  perfonnicg  what  they 
knew  how  to  perform  from  ill  health.J  '  Eoscius,'  they  say, 
'would  not  act  to-day,'  or,  'he  was  indisposed.'  But  if  any 
deficiency  is  seen  in  the  orator,  it  is  thought  to  proceed  from 
want  of  senee ;  and  want  of  sense  admits  of  no  excuse,  beoause 
nobody  is  supposed  to  have  wanted  sense  because  he  '  was  in-  1 
disposed,'  or  because  '  such  was  his  inclination.'  Thus  wsV 
undei^o  a  severer  judgment  in  oratory,  and  judgment  tea 
pronounced  upon  us  as  often  as  we  speak ;  if  an  actor  it^ 
once  mistaken  in  an  attitude,  he  is  not  immediately  con- 
sidered to  be  ignorant  of  attitude  in  general;  but  if  any 
&ult  is  found  in  a  speaker,  there  prevails  for  ever,  or  at  least 
for  a  very  long  time,  a  notion  of  his  stupidity. 

XXVIII.  "But  in  what  you  observed,  as  to  there  being 
many  things  in  which,  unless  the  orator  has  a  full  supply  of 
them  from  nature,  he  oannot  be  much  assisted  by  a  master, 
I  agree  with  you  entirely;  and,  in  regard  to  that  point,  I 
have  always  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of  that  emi- 
nent teacher,  Apollonius  of  Alabanda,*  who,  though  he  tau^t 
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for  pay,  would  not  suffer  iuch  as  he  judged  could  never  become 
orators,  to  lose  their  labour  with  him;  and  he  Bent  them 
away  with  cshortatioiiB  and  encouragements  to  each  of 
tliem  to  pursue  that  peculiar  urt  far  which  he  thought  hiux 
naturally  qualified.  To  the  acquirement  of  other  arts  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  person  to  resemble  a  man,  and  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  in  hiii  mtnd,  and  retain  in  his  memory,  what  is 
instUled,  or,  if  he  ia  very  dull,  inculcated  into  him ;  no  volu- 
bility of  tongue  is  requisite,  no  quickness  of  utterance;  nous 
of  those  things  which  we  camiot  form  for  ourselves,  aspect^_^ 
comitenance,  look,  voioe.  But  in  an  orator,  the  acuteness"M~ 
the  logicians,  the  wiedom  of  the  philosophera,  the  language 
almost  of  poetry,  the  memory  of  lawyers,  the  voice  of  tra- 
gedians, tho  gestuTO  almost  of  the  best  actors,  is  required. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  rarely  found  among  mankind  than 
a  consummate  oratorjjfor  qualifications  which  professors  of 
other  arts  are  commended  for  acquiring  in  a  moderate  degree, 
each  in  his  respecti've  pursuit,  will  not  be  praised  in  the 
orator,  unless  they  are  all  combined  in  him  in  the  highest 
poeaible  excellence." 

"Yet  observe,"  said  Crassus,  "how  much  more  diligence 
is  used  in  one  of  the  light  and  trivial  arts  than  in  this,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  bo  of  the  greatest  importance;  for  I  often 
hear  Rosoius  Bay,  that '  he  could  never  yet  find  a  scholar  that 
he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with;  not  that  some  of  them 
were  not  worthy  of  approbation,  but  because,  if  they  had 
any  fiiult,  he  himself  could  not  endure  it.'  Nothing  indeed 
IB  so  much  noticed,  or  makes  an  impreEsion  of  such  lasting 
continuance  on  the  momory,  as  that  in  which  you  give  any 
sort  of  offence.  To  judge  therefore  of  the  accompliahmenta 
of  the  orator  by  comparison  with  this  stage-plajer,  do  you 
not  observe  how  everything  ia  done  by  him  uneiccptionably  ; 
everything  with  the  utmost  grace ;  everything  in  such  a.  way 
as  ia  becoming,  and  as  moves  and  dehghts  all)  He  has 
accordingly  long  attained  such  distinction,  that  ia  whatever 
pursuit  a  man  excels,  he  ia  called  a  Roscius  in  his  art  For 
my  own  part,  while  I  desire  tikis  finish  and  perfection  in  an 
orator,  of  which  I  fall  so  far  short  myself,  I  act  audaoioualy; 
for  I  wish  indulgence  to  be  granted  to  myself,  while  I  grant 
none  to  others;  for  I  think  that  he  who  has  not  abditieB, 
-who  is  iaulty  in   action,  whoj  in  short,  wants  a  graceful 
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manner,  should  be  sent  offj  as  ApoUonius  ndviBed,  to  tliafc  fi*' 
which  he  bos  a  capacity." 

XXIX.  "  Would  you  then,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  desire  me,  or 
our  friend  Cotta,  to  learn  the  civil  law,  or  the  military  art?^ 
for  who  can  ever  possibly  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  youta, 
that  high  eicelleuoe  in  every  accomplishment  1"  "It  was," 
replied  Craasna,  "because  I  knew  that  there  was  in  both  of 
you  eiceUent  and  noble  taleota  for  oratory,  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  fully  on  these  matters;  nor  have  I  adapted 
my  remarks  more  to  deter  those  who  had  not  abilities,  than 
to  encourage  you  who  had;  and  though  I  perceive  in  you 
both  consummate  capacity  and  industry,  yet  I  may  say  that 
the  advantage  of  personal  appearance,  on  which  I  have 
perhaps  said  more  than  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  say,  are  in 
you,  Sulpicius,  even  godlike.  For  aoy  person  better  qualiiied 
for  this  profeasioii  by  gracefiilness  of  motion,  by  his  very 
carriage  and  figure,  or  by  the  fiilness  and  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  I  think  that  I  have  never  heard  speak  ;Undowmenta 
which  those,  to  whom  they  are  granted  by  nature 
inferior  degree,  may  yet  succeed  in  managing,  it 
measure  as  they  possess  them,  with  judgment  and  skill, 
in  such  a  manner  aa  not  to  be  unhecommg;  for  that  is  what- 
ia  chiefly  to  be  avoided,  and  concerning  which  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  rules  for  instruction,  not  only  for  me,  who 
talk  of  these  matters  like  a  private  citizen,  but  even  for 
Roscius  himself,  whom  I  often  hear  say,  'that  the  most 
essential  part  of  art  is  to  be  beeominff,'  which  yet  ia  the  only 
thing  that  cannot  be  taught  by  axtj  But,  if  it  is  agreeable, 
let  us  change  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  talk  like  our- 
selves a  little,  not  like  rhetoricians." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Cotta,  "  for  we  must  now  iutreat  you. 
(since  you  retain  us  in  this  study,  and  do  not  dismiss  us  to 
any  other  purauit)  to  tell  us  something  of  your  own  abilities, 
whatever  they  are,  in  speaking ;  for  we  are  not  inordinately 
ambitious;  we  are  satisfied  with  that  mediocrity  of  eloquence 
»E  yours;  and  what  we  inquire  of  you  is  (that  we  may  not 
attain  mora  than  that  humble  degree  of  oratory  at  which  you 
have  aiTivod)^  what  you  think,  since  you  say  that  the  eudoi 
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nients  to  be  derived  from  nature  ore  not  Tciy  deficient  iu  ub, 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  acquire  in  addition." 

XXX.  Crassua,  Broiling,  replied,  "  What  do  jou  thiuk  is 
wEiutiug  to  you,  Cotta,  but  a  passionate  indination,  and  a 
sort  of  ardour  like  tliat  of  love,  without  which  u 
ever  attain  anything  great  in  life,  and  especially  sucit  dis- 
tinction aa  you  desire!  Yet  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  any 
encour^ment  to  this  pursuit;  indeed,  as  you  press  rather 
hard  even  upon  me,  I  consider  that  you  bum  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily fervent  affection  for  it.  But  I  am  aware  that 
a  desire  to  reach  any  point  avails  nothing,  unless  you  know 
what  will  lead  and  bring  you  to  the  mark  at  which  you  aim.J 
Since  therefore  you  lay  but  a  ligbt  burden  upon  me,  and  do 
not  question  me  about  the  whole  art  of  the  orator,  but  about 
my  own  ability,  httle  ns  it  is,  1  will  set  before  you  a  course, 
not  very  obscure,  or  very  difficult,  or  grand,  or  imposing,  the 
course  of  my  own  practice,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  pursue 
when  I  had  opportunity,  in  my  youth,  to  apply  to  such 
studies." 

"0  day  much  wished  for  by  ns,  Cotta!"  exclaimed  Sul- 
pioius ;  "  for  what  I  could  never  obtain,  either  by  entreaty,  or 
Stratagem,  or  scrutiny,  (so  that  I  was  unable,  not  only  to  see 
what  Crassus  did,  with  a  view  to  meditation  or  composition, 
but  even  to  gain  a  notion  of  it  from  his  secretory  and  reader. 
Diphilus,)  I  hope  wo  have  now  secured,  luid  that  we  shall 
learn  from  himself  all  that  we  have  long  desired  to  know." 

XXXI.  "I  conceive,  however,"  proceeded  Crassus,  "that 
when  yon  have  heard  me,  you  will  not  so  much  admire 
what  I  have  said,  as  think  that,  when  you  desired  to  hear, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  your  desire;  for  I  shall  .say 
nothing  abstruse,  nothing  to  answer  your  expectation,  nothing 
either  previously  unheard  fay  yoii,  or  new  to  any  oao.  In  the 
first  place,  I  wiU  not  deny  tliat,  as  becomes  a  man  well  born  ", 
and  Uberally  educated,  i.£  learned  those  trite  and  common  ' 
precepts  of  teachers  in  general;  first,  that  it  is  the  busiuess  I 
of  an  orator  to  speak  in  a  manner  adapted  to  persuade ;  next, 
that  every  speech  is  either  upon  a  question  concerning  a 
matter  in  general,  without  specification  of  persons  or  times,  or 
concerning  a  matter  referring  to  certain  persons  and  times. 
But  that,  in  either  case,  whatever  falls  under  controversy, 

vjAb  question  with  regard  to  it  is  usually,  whether  such  a 
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thing  has  been  done,  or,  if  Lt  haa  been  done,  of  what  nature 
it  is,  or  by  what  name  it  sliould  bo  called;  or,  as  some  add, 
whether  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rightly  or  not.  That 
ooQtroverEieB  arise  nlso  on  the  interpretation  of  writing,  in 
which  anything  has  been  eJipressed  ambiguouBiy,  or  contra- 
dictorily, or  BO  that  what  is  written  is  at  variance  with  the 
writer's  evident  intention;  and  that  there  are  certain  hnes  of 
argument  adapted  to  all  these  caaes.  Eut  that  of  such  suh- 
jeotB  as  are  distinct  &om  general  qnestionB,  pari:  come  under 
the  head  of  judicial  proceedings,  part  under  that  of  delibe- 
rations; and  that  there  is  a  third  kind  which  is  employed  in 
praising  or  censuring  particular  persona.  That  there  are 
also  certain  common  places  on  which  we  may  insist  in  judicial 
proceedings,  in  which  equity  is  the  object;  others,  which  we 
may  adopt  in  deliberations,  all  which  ore  to  be  directed  to 
the  advantage  of  those  to  whom  we  give  counsel;  othera  in 
pan^yrio,  in  which  all  must  be  referred  to  the  d^ity  of  the 
persona  commended-  That  Mnce  all  the  business  and  art  of 
an  orator  is  divided  into  five  parts.^  he  ought  first  to  find 
out  wbat  he  should  say;  tiest,  to  dispose  and  arrange  his 
matter,  not  only  in  a  certain  order,  but  with  a  sort  of  power 
and  judgment;  then  to  clothe  and  deck  his  thoughts  with 
language;  then  to  secure  them  in  his  memory;  and  lastly, 
to  deliver  them  with  dignity  and  grace,  I  had  learned  and 
understood  also,  that  before  we  eater  upon  the  main  subject, 
the  minds  of  the  audience  should  be  conciliated  by  an  exor- 
dium; next,  that  the  case  should  be  clearly  stated;  then, 
that  the  point  in  controversy  sliould  be  established;  then, 
that  what  we  maiiitain  sho^^d  be  supported  by  proof,  and 
that  whatever  was  said  on  the  other  side  should  be  refilled; 
and  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  our  speech,  whatever  was  in  our 
&vour  should  be  amplified  and  eaforced,  and  whatever  made 
for  our  adversaries  should  be  weakened  and  invalidated. 

XXXII.  "  I  had  heard  also  what  is  taught  about  the 
costume  of  a  speech ;  in  regard  to  which  it  is  first  directed 
that  we  should  speak  correctly  and  in  pure  I^tin;  nest, 
intelligibly  and  with  perspicuity;  then  gracefully;  then 
suitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  as  it  were  becom- 
ingly; and  1  had  made  myself  acquainted  with   the  rules 
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relating  to  every  particular.  Moreover,  I  Lnd  seen  ttrt  applied  ^M 

to  those  thinga  which  are  properly  endowments  of  nature;  ^M 

for  I  had  gone  over  some  precepts  concerning  action,  and  ^| 


some  concerning  artificial  memory,  which  were  short  indeed, 
hut  requirii^  much  exercise;  matters  on  which  almost  all 
the  learning  of  those  artificial  orators  is  employed;  and  if  I 
^ould  Bay  that  it  is  of  no  assistance,  1  should  say  what  is  not 
true ;  for  it  conveys  BOmo  hints  to  admonish  the  orator,  as 
it  were,  to  what  he  should  refer  each  part  of  his  speech, 
and  to  what  points  he  may  direct  his  view,  so  as  not  to 
wander  from  the  ohject  whioh  ho  has  proposed  to  himself. 
But  I  consider  that  with,  regard  to  all  precepts  the  case  is 
this,  not  tliat  orators  hy  adhering  to  them  have  obtained  dis-  f 
tinction  in  eloquence;  but  that  certain  persons  have  noticed  1 
■what  meu  of  eloquence  practisiad  of  their  own  accord,  and 
formed  rules  accordingly;'  so  that  eloquenca  has  not  sprung 
from  art,  but  art  from  eloquence ;  not  that,  as  I  said  before, 
I  entirely  reject  art,  for  it  is,  though  not  essentially  necessary 
to  oratory,  yet  proper  for  a  man  of  liberal  education  to  learn. 
And  by  you,  my  young  fricnda,  some  preliminary  exercise 
must  be  undergone;  though  indeed  you  are  already  on  the 
course;  but  those*  who  are  to  enter  upon  a  race,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  forutn,  as 
their  field  of  battle,  may  alite  previously  leard,  and  try  their 
powers,  by  practising  in  sport."  "That  sort  of  exercise," 
said  Snlpicins,  "is  just  what  we  wanted  to  understand;  hut 
we  desire  to  hear  more  at  large  what  you  have  briefly  and 
cursorily  delivered  concerning  art;  though  such  matters  are 
not  strange  even  to  us.  Of  that  subject,  however,  we  shall 
inquire  hereafter;  at  prsseat  w«  wish  to  kimr-youv  eea- 
tiaienta  on  exercise." 

XXXIII.  "  I  like  that  method,"  replied  Ci-assua,  "  whioh 
yon  are  accustomed  to  practise,  namely,  to  lay  down  a  case 
simjlnr  to  those  which  are  brought  on  in  the  fOrum,  and  to 

>  Atgyt  id  egUle.  Stost  critica  Hava  mppoaed  ihiiBO  words  in  some 
way  feiilty.  Qeaner  conjacturad,  (Wgae  digeadsaej  LEUnbinua,  atijae  m 
ariem  rtdegUst;  Emeati,  ad  artemqne  red^iue.  EUendt  Bappoacs  that 
id  egiase  nmy  raean  ei  rei  aperam  dsiJiwe. 

'  Sed  iU,  qui  ingrtdiimlJir.  Orellius  and  EUendt  retab  tliis  reading 
fhnvigb  Emesti  'bbd  long  before  observed  that  there  U  do  verb  aa  nMiih. 
tit  con  be  couaidered  as  dependent^  and  that  wa  must  read  ii  or  ^  as 
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Bpeak  upon  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  il 
But  in  such,  efforts  the  generality  of  studenta  eierciso  only 
their  Yoioe  (and  not  even  that  skilfullj),  and  try  their 
strength  of  lungs,  and  volubility  of  tongue,  and  please  them- 
selves with  a  torrent  of  their  own  words;  in  which  exercise 
what  they  have  heard  deceives  them,  that  men  hy  speaking 
succeed  in  becoming  tpeakers.  For  it  is  truly  said  also.  That 
Toen  by  speaking  badly  make  ture  of  becoming  bad  speakers. 
In  those  exerciaea,  tlierefore,  although  it  be  useful  even  fre- 
quently to  Bpeok  on  the  sudden,  yet  it  is  more  advantageons, 
^er  taking  time  to  consider,  to  speak  with  greater  prepara- 
tion and  accuracy.  But  the  chief  point  of  all  is  that  which 
(to  say  the  truth)  we  hardly  ever  practise  (for  it  requires  great 
labour,  which  moat  of  us  avoid) ;  1  mean,  to  write  as  much  as 
possible.  Writing  is  said  to  fae,^  hest  and  meet  excellmt 
modeller  and  teacher  o/' oratory  Jand  not  without  reason;  for 
if  what  is  meditated  and  considered  easily  surpasses  sudden 
and  extemporary  speech,  a  constant  and  diligent  habit  of' 
writing  will  surely  be  of  more  effect  than  meditation  and 
consideration  itself;  since  all  the  arguments  relating  to  the 
subject  on  which  we  write,  whether  they  are  suggested  by 
art,  or  by  a  certain  power  of  genius  and  understanding,  will 
present  themselves,  and  occur  to  us,  while  we  esamine  and 
contemplate  it  in  the  full  light  of  our  inteUectj  and  all  the 
thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  most  expresuve  of  tbeur 
kind,  must  of  necessity  come  under  and  submit  to  the  keen- 
ness of  our  judgment  while  writing;  and  a  fair  arrangement 
and  collocation  of  the  words  is  effected  by  writing,  in  a 
certain  rhythm  and  measure,  not  poetical,  but  oratoricaL 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  bring  applause  and  admiration  to 
good  orators ;  nor  will  any  man  ever  attain  them,  unless  after 
long  and  great  practice  in  writing,  however  resolutely  ho  niay 
have  exercised  himself  in  extemporary  speeches;  and  he  who 
comes  to  speak  after  practice  in  writing  brings  this  advantage 
with  him,  that  though  he  speak  at  the  call  of  the  moment, 
yet  what  he  says  will  bear  a  resemblance  to  something  written  ; 
and  if  ever,  when  he  comes  to  apeak,  he  brings  anything  with 
him  in  writing,  the  rest  of  his  speech,  when  he  departs  from 
what  is  written,  will  flow  on  in  a  similar  strain.  Aa,  when 
accommodali,  "  iritli  as  jaa6L  adapto- 
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a  boat  has  once  been  impelled  forward,  though  the  roirers 
Buapend  their  efforts,  the  vessel  herself  still  keeps  her  motion 
and  coiiTEe  during  the  intermiseion  of  the  impulse  and  force 
of  the  oars ;  so,  in  a  oontinued  stream  of  oratory,  when 
written  matter  fails,  the  rest  of  the  speech  maintains  a  similar 
flow,  being  impelled  by  the  resemblance  and  force  acquired 
if  ODi  what  waa  written. 

XXXIV.  "  But  in  my  doily  enercisea  I  used,  when  a  youth, 
to  adopt  chiefly  that  method  which  I  knew  that  Caiua  Carbo, 
my  adversary,'  generally  practised ;  which  was,  that,! having 
selected  some  nervona  piece  of  poetry,  or  read  over  such 
a  portion  of  a  speech  as  I  could  retain  in  my  memory,  1  used 
to  declaim  upon  what  I  had  been  reading  in  other  words, 
chosea  with  aU  the  judgment  that  I  possessed^  But  at  length 
I  perceived  that  in  that  method  there  was  this  inconvenience, 
that  Ennius,  if  I  eiercised  myself  on  his  verses,  or  Gracchus, 
if  I  laid  one  of  his  orations  before  me,  had  forestalled  such 
words  as  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  such 
as  were  the  most  elegant  and  altogether  the  beat ;  so  that,  if 
I  used  the  same  words,  it  profited  nothing;  if  others,  it  waB 
even  prejudicial  to  me,  as  I  habituated  myself  to  use  such 
as  were  less  eligible.  Afterwards  I  thought  proper,  and 
continued  the  practice  at  a  rather  more  advanced  age,*  to 
,- (translate  the  orations  of  the*  best  Greek  orators  ;Sl  by  filing 
I  upon  which  I  gained  this  advantage,  that  while  I  rendered 
into  tatia  what  I  bad  read  in  Greek,  I  not  only  used  the 
best  words,  and  yet  such  as  were  of  common  occurrence,  but 
also  formed  some  words  by  imitation,  which  would  be  new  to 
our  countrymen,  taking  care,  however,  that  they  were  unob- 
jectionable. 

1*^  As  to  the  eiertion  and  esercise  of  the  voice,  of  the  breatbj 
of  the  whole  body,  and  of  the  tongue  itself,  they  do  not  BO 
much  require  art  as  labour ;  but  in  those  matters  wo  ought  to 
be  particularly  caEeful  whom  we  imitate  and  whom  we  woidd 
wish  to  reaemblej  Not  only  orators  are  to  be  observed  by 
«8,  but  even  actors,  leat  by  vicious  habits  we  contract  any 
awkwardness  or  ungracefuinesa.     The  memory  is  also  to  he 
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exercised,  by  loaming  accurately  by  heart  as  masyof  our  own 
writiuga,  and  those  of  others,  as  we  can.  In  esercisiDg  the 
memory,  too,  I  ahuJl  not  object  if  you  accustom  yourself  to 
adopt  tlmt  plan  of  referring  to  places  and  figures  which  is 
taught  in  troatisee  on  the  art.'  Your  language  muBt  then  be 
brought  forth  from  this  domestic  and  retired  exercise,  into 
the  inidst  of  the  field,  into  the  dust  and  clamour,  into  the 
camp  and  military  array  of  the  forum ;  you  must  acquiro 
practice  in  everything;  you  Etiuat  try  the  strength  of  your 
understanding;  and  your  retiredJucubraJionajpuBt  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  reality.  The  poets  must^aEo  be  studied; 
an  aotjuatntonce  must  be  fotmed  with  histoty;  the  writcra 
aud  teachers  in  all  the  Ubeml  arts  and  sciences  must  be  read, 
and  turned  over,  and  must,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  bo  praised, 
interpreted,  corrected,'  censured,  reiiited;  yon  must  dispute 
on  both  sides  of  every  question;  and  whatever  may  seem 
maintainable  on  any  point,  must  be  brought  forward  aud 
illustrated.  The  civil  law  must  be  thoi-oughly  studied;  laws 
in  general  must  be  understood ;  all  antiquity  must  be  known ; 
the  usages  of  the  senate,  the  natui-e  of  our  govenunent,  the 
rights  of  our  allies,  our  treaties  and  conventionF,  and  whatr 
ever  concerns  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  learned. 
A  certain  intellectual  grace  must  also  be  extracted  &om  eveiy 
kind  of  refinement,  with  which,  as  with  salt,  every  oration 
must  be  seasoned,  I  have  poured  forth  to  you  all  I  had  to 
say,  and  perhaps  any  citizen  whom  you  had  laid  hold  of  in 
any  company  whatever,  would  have  replied  to  your  inquiries 
.enTthese  subjects  equally  well." 

XXXV.  When  Crassua  had  uttered  these  words  a  aileuoa 
ensued.  But  though  enough  seemed  to  havo  been  said  in  the 
opinion  of  the  company  present,  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  proposed,  yet  they  thought  that  ho  had  concluded  hia 
speech  more  abruptly  than  they  could  have  wished.  Scaivola 
.  then  said,  "  What  ia  the  matter,  CottaT  why  are  yon  silent  % 
Does  nothing  more  occur  to  you  which  you  would  wish  to 
ask  Crosaual"  "Nay,"  rejoined  he,  "that  is  the  very  thing 
of  which  I  am  thinking;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  words  was 
Bueh,  and  hia  oration  was  winged  with  such  speed,  that 
though  I  perceived  its  force  and  energy  I  could  scarcely  eee 
See  alao  Quinii 
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its  track  and  coiirse;  and,  bs  if  I  had  come  into  Eome  rich 
and  well-ftimiahed  house,  where  the  ftimiture '  ■was  not  un- 
packed, nor  the  plate  set  out,  nor  the  pictures  and  statues 
placed  in  view,  but  a  multitude  of  aU  these  magnificent 
things  laid  up  and  heaped  together;  so  just  tiow,  in  the 
speech  of  CraaBUB,  I  saw  his  opulence  and  the  riches  of  his 
genius,  through  veils  and  curtains  as  it  were;  but  when  I 
desired  to  take  a  nearer  view,  there  wna  scarcely  opportunily 
for  taking  a  glance  at  them ;  I  can  therefore  neither  say  that 
1  am  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  poBBesses,  nor  that  I  have 
plainly  ascerttuned  and  beheld  it."  "  Then,"  said  Scsevola, 
"  why  do  you  not  act  in  the  same  way  aa  you  would  do,  if 
yon  had  really  eome  into  a  house  or  villa  full  of  rich  Sai- 
nitm^l  If  everything  was  put  by  aa  you  describe,  and  you 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  sea  it,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  master  to  order  it  to  he  brought  out,  especially  if  he  was 
your  friend ;  in  like  manner  you  vnH  now  surely  ask  Craasus 
to  bring  forth  into  the  hght  that  profusion  of  splendid  objects 
which  are  his  property,  (and  of  which,  piled  together  in  one 
place,  we  have  caught  a  glimpse,  aa  it  were  through  a  lattice,' 
as  we  passed  by,)  and  set  everything  in  its  proper  situation." 
"  I  radier  ask  you,  ScfflTola,"  aaya  Cotta,  "to  do  that  for  me; 
(for  modesty  forbids  Sulpicius  and  myself  to  ask  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  mankind,  who  has  ever  held  in  contempt 
this  kind  of  disputation,  such  things  as  he  perhaps  regards 
only  aa  mdimenta  for  children ;)  but  do  jou  oblige  us  in  this, 
Scfflvola,  and  prevail  on  Crassua  to  unfold  and  enlarge  upon 
those  matters  which  he  has  crowded  together,  and  crammed 
into  so  small  a  space  in  bis  speech."  "  Indeed,"  s^d  Soevola, 
"I  desired  that  before,  more  upon  your  account  than  my 
own;  nor  did  I  feel  so  much  longing  for  thia  diacusaion  from 
Crassua,  as  I  experience  pleasure  from  hia  orations  in  pleading. 
But  now,  CraasuB,  I  ask  you  also  on  my  own  account,  that  since 
we  have  so  much  moro  leisure  than  has  been  allowed  us  for 
a  long  time,  you  would  not  think  it  troubleaome  to  complete 
the  edifice  which  you  have  commenced;  for  I  see  a  finer 

'  Yate.  Under  this  word  a  incliided  tapeBtry,  ooTeringa  of  conches, 
and  other  thiagB  of' that  eort. 

'  An  illnatration,  eaya  Prouat,  borrowed  frora  the  practice  of  traders, 
who  allow  gooda,  on  which  Hiej  set  a  high  Tolue,  to  be  aeen  onlf  tbfough 
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and  better  plaa  of  the  ttIioIq  work  than  I  could  havo  iin»-^| 

giued,  and  une  of  which  I  Btrongly  approre."  ^H 

XXXVI.    "I   cannot  sufGoiently  wonder,"  saya  Crassi%^| 


"that  cTen  you,  Sotevok,  should  require  of  me  that  which 
I  do  not  understand  like  those  who  teach  it,  aud  which  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  if  I  understood  it  ever  so  well,  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  yoar  wisdom  and  attention,"  "Say  yoii 
Eol"  replied  Scievola.  "If  you  think  it  scarcely  worthy  of 
my  ago  to  listen  to  those  ordinaiy  precepts,  commonly  known 
everywhere,  can  ws  possibly  n^Iect  those  other  matters  which 
you  said  must  be  known  hy  the  orator,  respecting  the  dispo- 
sitions and  manners  of  mankind,  the  means  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  excited  or  calmed,  history,  antiquity,  the 
administration  of  the  republic,  and  finally  of  our  own  civil 
law  itself  J  For  I  knew  that  all  this  science,  this  abundanoa 
of  knowledge,  was  within  the  compass  of  your  understanding^ 
but  had  never  seen  such  rich  furniture  among  the  equipmenta- 
of  the  orator." 

"  Can  you  then,"  Bays  Crassus,  "(to  omit  other  thiags 
numerable  and  without  limit,  and  come  to  your  study,  the 
civil  Jaw,)  can  you  account  them  orators,  for  whom  Scievola,' 
though  in  haste  to  go  to  the  Campus  Martins,  waited  several 
hours,  sometimes  laughing  and  sometimes  angry,  while  Hyp- 
Biens,  in  the  loudest  voice,  and  with  a  multitude  of  words,  wttB 
trying  to  obtain  of  Marcus  Crassus,  the  prtetor,  that  the  par^ 
whom  he  defended  might  be  allowed  to  lose  hia  suit;  and 
Ciioius  Octavius,Q,man  of  consular  dignity,  in  a  speech  of  equal 
length,  refused  to  consent  that  his  adversary  should  lose  his 
cause,  and  that  the  party  for  whom  he  was  speaking  should 
be  released  from  the  ignominiouB  charge  of  having  been  un- 
faithful in  his  guardianship,  and  from  all  trouble,  tbrougli 
the  folly  of  his  antagonistl"^     "  I  should  have  thought  eucli 

'  Kot  Quintas  Sca^oia  the  augur,  ths  fatber-in-law  of  Ctobsus,  in 
whose  proseiioe  Craeaus  la  Hpeaking,  but  uiother  Quintue  Sctevola,  who 
wne  an  emiaeut  lawyer,  and  held  Oie  office  of  poatifez ;  but  at  the  timo 
to  which  CraaauB  alludes  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  B,c,  1D6.    iVoutt, 

'  The  cauHB  waa  aa  f&llowa  :— Aa  SoKVok  the  pontiff  waa  going  into 
the  Geld  of  Man,  to  the  election  of  conaula,  he  passed,  in  hia  way, 
through  the  forum,  where  he  found  two  oratora  in  much  litigation,  and 
btundenug  grieTOuely  through  iguorauce  of  the  civil  law.  One  of  them 
wu  Hypneus,  the  other  Cneiua  lictaviue,  who  had  been  consul  B.C.  123. 
HjpBfflUB  was  BoouBii^  soma  guardian  of  mal-ai'""'"""^""''  ~     '  "" 
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men,"  replied  Soasyola,  "  {for  T  reTQembei-  Mucius'^  told  me  the       ^H 
story,)  not  only  unworthy  of  the  name  of  orators,  but  na-        ^| 
worthy  even  to  appear  to  plead  in  the  forum."     "Yet,"        ^1 
rqoined  Craaaus,  "those  advocates  neither  wanted  eloquence, 
nor  method,  nor  abundance  of  words,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  -.  for  in  this  case  one,  in  bringing  his  suit,  sought  to 
recover  more  dam^es  than  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
allowed,  and,  if  he  had  gained  those  damages,  would  have 
lost  his  cause:  the  other  thought  it  unjust  that  he  himself 
should  be  proceeded  against  for  more  than  was  allowed  in 
that  sort  of  action,  and  did  not  understand  that  his  adversary, 
if  he  proceeded  in  that  manner,  would  lose  his  suit. 

XXXVII.  "Within  these  few  days,''  while  we  were  sitting 

fortunes  of  hia  ward.  TIuh  Bort  of  cauao  was  called  Judicium  Intcla. 
OctBTius  defBodad  the  gunrdian.  TiiB  judge  of  thia  controvai'sy  was 
Urtrou9  Craflaufl,  then  citf  prEctor^  B.e,  10^.  Ue  tLat  was  condeomed  on 
Buch  a.  trial,  was  decreed  to  pay  damages  to  hia  ward  to  the  amount  of 
what  bia  aSaira  had  anScred  through  hia  meaoB,  and,  in  addition,  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  to  paj  flomething  by  way  of  fine.  But 
if  the  ward,  or  bia  adToeate,  aon^t  to  recover  more  from  the  defendant 
than  was  due,  he  lost  hi!i  cauae.  HypaECua  proceeded  in  this  mamier, 
and  iberefore  ought  to  have  heen  noiisuited.  Octavius,  an  miakjlful 
defender  of  his  client,  ahonld  have  rejoiced  at  thia,  for  if  he  had  made 
the  objection  and  proved  it,  he  would  have  obtained  his  causa;  but 
lie  rafuaed  to  permit  Hypaaiua  to  proceed  for  mora  than  was  dne, 
though  such  proceeding  would,  by  ilio  law,  have  beau  fatal  to  his  BuiC 
Proutl. 

'  QuintuB  Muciua  ScEOvola,  mentioned  in  the  laat  note  but  ona 
'  The  cause  waa  thia.  One  man  owed  another  a  aum  of  mouey,  to 
be  paid,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  Januazy ;  the  plaintiff  would 
Dot  wait  till  that  time,  but  brought  bia  action  in  December;  the  igno- 
rant lawyer  who  wae  for  the  defendanl^  instead  of  conteeting  with  the 
plaintiff  thia  point,  that  he  demandad  hia  money  before  it  was  due, 
(which  if  ha  had  proved,  the  plaintiff  would  have  lost  bia  cauae,)  only 
prajad  the  bcneSt  of  the  exception,  which  forbado  an  action  to  be 
brought  for  money  before  the  day  of  payment,  and  bo  only  put  off  the 
cause  for  that  time.  Thia  be  did  not  perceive  to  be  a  clause  inserted 
for  the  odvuntaee  of  the  plaintiff,  that  be  might  know  when  to  bring 
bJH  fluit.  Tbufl  the  plaintiff;  when  the  money  became  due,  waa  at 
liberty  to  bring  a  new  action,  aa  if  this  matter  hod  never  come  to  trial, 
whicb  action  be  could  never  have  brought,  if  the  Gmt  had  been  deter- 
mined on  the  otbor  point,  namely,  ita  having  been  brought  before  the 
money  waa  duo ;  for  then  the  defendant  might  have  pleaded  a  former 
judgment,  and  precluded  the  plaintiff  &om  hia  Hocond  action.  See 
I  Justin.  Instit.  iv.  13.  5.  dtn  Judicald.  "  Of  which  aum  there  is  a  tima 
"  were  words  of  form  in  the  exception  from  whence  it  was 
OS,  "  That  the  matter  had  before  come  into  judgment," 
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at  the  tribunal  of  our  friend  QuiutuB  Pompeiua,  the  citypnetor, 
did  uot  a  man  who  ia  ranted  among  the  elociuent  pray  that 
the  benofit  of  the  ancient  and  usual  esception,  ofwhieh  aum, 
there  is  iims  for  faymtid,  naight  be  allowed  to  a  party  from 
■whom  a  sum  of  money  was  demanded ;  an  exception  which 
he  did  not  underatand  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditor;  eo  that  if  the  defendant^  had  proved  to  the  judge 
that  the  action  was  brought  for  the  niouoy  before  it  became 
due,  the  plaintiff,'^  on  bringing  a  fresh  action,  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  exception,  ihat  ike  matter  had  before  come  Mrfo 
judgment.  What  more  disgraceful  therefore  can  possibly  be 
said  or  done,  than  that  he  'nho  has  assumed  the  character  of~ 
an  advocate,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  causes  aad  interests  of 
his  friends,  to  assist  the  distressed,  to  relieve  such  as  are  sick 
at  heart,  and  to  cheer  the  afflicted,  should  so  err  in  the 
dightest  and  moat  trivial  matters,  aa  to  seem  an  object  of 
pity  to  some,  and  of  ridicule  to  others !  I  consider  my 
relation,  Publiua  Craasus,  him  who  from  his  wealth  had  the  sur- 
name of  Dives,^  to  have  been,  in  many  other  respects,  a  man 
of  taste  and  elegance,  but  especially  worthy  of  praise  and 
commendation  on  this  account,  that  (as  he  was  the  brother 
of  Publius  SoievoJa)*  ha  was  accustomed  to  observe  to  him, 
^uzt  Tteiiher  could  ke^  have  aatUfied  the  claims  of  the  civil  law  if 
he  had  not  added  the  power  of  speaking  (which  his  son  here, 
who  was  my  colleague  in  the  constdate,  has  fiilly  attained}! 
nor  had  he  himself  begun  to  practise,  and  plead  the  causes  of 
his  friends,  before  he  had  gained  a  knoviledge  of  the  civil  law. 
ware  iu  tha  other  Exception  rri^dseoiiB.  Pronet.  jB.  See  Gaius,  Jnatit. 
iv.  ISJ,  and  Haffler,  Obs.  on  Goius,  It.  23,  p.  109  leq.    SOeadl. 

'  JiyEitoJor.    The  defoDdant  or  debtor, 

■  PetiloT,    The  plaintiff  or  creditor. 

*  PnbliuB  Lioiaias  CrasauB  Mucianus,  aoo  of  Publina  MaeiuB  Sciovola, 
who  hud  been  adopted  into  the  Licinian  faniily.     Ha  -wns  oonaol  with 

LuoiuB  Vftleriua  ITaoauB,  A.ti.0.  S25 But  the  name  of  Divaa  had 

previously  bean  in  the  fainily  of  the  Crasai,  for  Pnbhiia  CrEBSiia,  who 
WBfl  consul  with  PubhuB  Africanua,  i.c.0.  549,  was  bo  called.    Ellatdt, 

*  Bj  birth.  Ha  had  lua  name  of  Gmeeua  from  adoption,  aa  BtAted  in 
the  preceding  note. 

'  PnblinH  Scajvola,  hia  brother.  In  tie  phraae,  tugve  iUv/m,  in  jure 
eivili  (aEi>  iSi  arti  facere  fio«>e,  the  worda  illi  arli  are  regarded  b; 
Emesti  and  Orellius  aa  Bparicua,  bnt  Elleiidt  thinks  them  genuine, 
Biplaiziing  Ml  jure  civiti  by  quad  ad  jtM  eisilt  cUtiittt,  I  have  followed 
OnlliuB  and  Erneati  in  tnj  tnmalation. 

'  Publina  Craflsoa,  _,„. 
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"What  sort  of  character  was  the  iUuetrious  Marcus  Cato  1  Was 
LenotposHesBedofas  great  a  share  of  eloquence  as  thoee  times 
and  that  age^  would  admit  in  this-  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moat  learned  of  all  men  in  the  civil  law!  I  have  been  speaking 
for  some  time  the  more  timidly  on  this  point,  because  there 
IB  with  ua  a  man-  eminent  in  speaking,  whom  I  admire  as  an 
orator  beyond  all  others;  but  who  has  ever  held  the  civil 
law  in  contempt.  But,  aa  yon  desired  to  learn  my  HentimentB 
and  opinions,  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you,  hut,  ns  far  as 
I  am  able,  will  communicate  to  you  my  thoughts  upon  every 
subject. 

XXXV  III.  "The  almost  incredible,  unparalleled,  and  divine 
power  of  genius  in  Antonius,  appears  to  me,  although  wanting 
in  legal  knowledge,  to  be  able  easily  to  suatain  and  defend 
itself  with  the  aid  of  other  weapons  of  reason;  let  h'lvi  there- 
fore be  an  exception;  but  I  diall  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
others,  by  my  sentence,  of  want  of  industry  in  the  fli-st 
place,  and  of  want  of  modesty  in  the  nest.  For  to  flutter 
about  the  forum,  to  loiter  in  courts  of  justice  and  at 
the  tribunals  of  the  prtetora,  to  undertake  private  suits  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  concern,  in  which  the  question  ia 
often  not  about  fact,  but  about  equity  and  law,  to  swagger  in 
causes  heard  before  the  centumvi^,'*  in  which  the  laws  of 
prescriptive  rights,  of  guardianship,  of  kindred,'  of  agnation,'' 
of  alluvions,  circumluvions,^  of  bonds,  of  transferring  pro- 

'~  '  lUa  laapora  aiqiu  ilia  irlus.  By  tempora  is  me&nt  the  atalo  of  tliB 
times  as  to  politiual  nffiiirs ;  by  atat,  the  period  of  advancement  in 
leiinimg  and  civilization  whidi  Home  had  reached. 

'  Antonius. 

'  A  body  of  inferior  judiea,  chosen  three  out  of  each  tribe,  so  that 
the  fidl  number  was  a,  hundred  and  five.  They  took  cognisance  of  anch 
■minor  cansas  as  the  pnetor  entrusted  to  their  dadaioo. 

*  Qentilitatani,  Kindred  or  family.  ParBona  of  tho  Bame  family  or 
descent  had  certain  peculiar  rights,  e.g.  m  entering  upon  an  inheritajice, 
in  aadertakiug  guordiaDship.  In  such  ri^ta  slaves,  freedmen,  and 
eapite  lUmiauti  had  no  participation.     See  Cic.  Top.  6,  SB.     Promt. 

'  The  agnati,  as  a  brother  by  the  same  fntber,  a  brother's  son  ot 
grandson,  an  uncle's  bdq  or  grandson,  had  their  peculiar  rights.  See 
Oaios,  i  159. 

'  About  these,  various  controveraieB  might  arise ;  aa,  when  the  force 
of  a  river  has  detached  a  portion  from  your  land,  and  added  it  to  that 
of  your  neighbour,  to  whom  does  that  portion  belong  f  Or  if  trees 
have  been  carried  away  troia  your  land  to  that  cf  your  nei^bour,  and 
have  taken  root  there,  &c.     Prouit. 
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pei'ty,  of  party  waUa,  lights,  stillicldia,^  of  willa,  transgressed 
or  established,  and  ionuiiierable  other  matters  are  debated, 
when  a  man  is  utterly  ignorant  what  is  properly  his  own,  aad 
what  hia  noighhour's,  why  any  person  is  considered  a  citizea 
or  a  foreigner,  a  slave  or  &  fi^eeman,  is  a  proof  of  estraordinary 
impudence.  It  is  ridiculous  arrogance  for  a  mau  to  confess 
himself  unskilful  in  navigating  smaller  vessels,  and  yet  Bay 
that  he  has  learned  to  pilcjt  galleys  with  five  banks  of  oarH, 
or  even  larger  ships.  You  who  aro  deceived  by  a  quibble  of 
your  adversary  in  a  private  company,  you  who  set  your  seal 
to  a  deed  for  your  client,  in  which  that  is  written  by  which 
he  is  overreached;  can  I  think  that  any  cause  of  greater 
consequence  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  youl  Sooner  assuredly 
ehall  he  who  oversets  a  two-oared  boat  in  the  harbour  steer 
the  vessel  of  tho  Argonauts  in  the  Euiine  Sea. 

"But  whftt-if-the  eaoses  are  not  trirird,  but  often  of  the 
utmost  importanee,  in  which  diapntes  arise  concerning  points 
of  civil  l&w  1  What  front  must  that  advocato  have  who  dares 
to  appear  in  causes  of  such]  a  nature  without  any  knowledge 
of  that  lawl  What  cause,  for  instance,  could  be  of  more 
cODBequeuco  than  that  of  the  soldier,  of  whose  death  a  felse 
report  having  been  brought  home  from  the  army,  and  his 
fiither,  through  giving  credit  to  that  report,  having  altered 
his  will,  and  appointed  another  person,  whom  he  thought 
proper,  to  be  his  heir,  and  having  then  died  himself,  the 
affair,  when  tho  soldier  returned  home,  and  instituted  a  suit 
for  his  paternal  inheritance,  came  on  to  be  heard  before  the 
centumviri?  The  point  assuredly  ia  that  case  was  a  question 
of  civil  law,  whether  a  son  could  be  disinherited  of  his  fiither' 
possessions,  whom  the  father  neither  appointed  hk  heir " 
will,  nor  disinherited  by  name!- 

'  When  a  person  was  obligod  to  let  the  water,  which  dropped  fr 
Ilia  house,  rim  ioto  tho  garden  or  areB  of  his  neighbour;  or  to  rece 
the  water  that  fell  from  his  neightour'B  houao  into  hin  area.    Adam't 
Eoman  Antiquitiea,  p.  4B. 

'  Foe  he  who  had  a  sou  undeF  hia  power  ahould  have  taken  care  t< 
iiifltitutG  him  his  heir,  or  to  diainheiit  him  by  name ;  since  if  a  fathei 
pretermitted  or  pused  over  hie  son  in  BllenDe,  ths  testamont  was  of  m 
effect  Just.  Inst  ii  13.  And  if  the  parenta  diainheritad  their  chil 
dren  without  cause,  the  civil  taw  was,  that  they  might  complain  thai 
Each  testaiaeDtfi  were  invalid,  utider  colour  thut  their  parenta  were  nol 
of  aound  znind  when  they  made  theui.     Joat.  Inat.  iL  13. 
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XXXIX.  "  On  the  point  too  which,  tbo  Mntumviri  decided 
between  the  Marcelli  and  the  Claudii,  two  patrician  iainilies, 
wbeo  the  Marcelli  said  that  an  estate,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  son  of  a,  freedman,  reverted  to  them  by  right  of  ttirps, 
and  the  Claudii  alleged  that  the  property  of  the  man  reverted 
to  them  by  right  of  gens,  was  it  not  necessary  for  the  pleaders 
in  that  cause  to  apeak  upon  all  the  rights  of  stii-jia  and  gent  l^ 
Aa  to  that  other  matter  also,  which  we  have  heard  was  con- 
tested at  law  before  the  centumvirij  when  an  esile  came  to 
Home,  (who  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  exile  at  Rome,  if  he 
attached  himself  to  any  citizen  as  a  patron,)  and  died  in- 
testate, was  not,  in  a  cause  of  that  nature,  the  law  of  atlach~ 
merU,^  obscure  and  indeed  unknown,  expounded  and  illustrated 
by  the  pleader?  When  I  myself  lately  defended  the  cause 
of  Sergiiis  Aurata,  on  a  private  suit  against  our  frieud 
Antoaius,  did  not  my  whole  defence  turn  upon  a  point  of 
law)  For  when  Marius  Gratidianna  had  sold  a  house  to 
Aurata,  and  had  not  specified,  in  the  deed  of  side,  that  any 
part  of  the  building  owed  service,'  we  argued,  that  for  what- 

'  The  son  of  a  freedmim  of  the  Claudisn  familj  bad  died  without 
tnoUng  a  will,  und  his  property  Ml  b;  law  to  the  Claudii  ;  but  there 
were  two  families  of  them,— the  Claudii  Pulchri,  who  were  patrioiane, 
and  the  Claudii  Marcelli,  who  wore  plebeiaDB;  and  theee  two  familioa 
went  to  law  about  the  poasesBiuu  of  the  dead  ciau'a  property.  Tha 
patrician  Claudii  (whose  fomil;  was  tha  eldest  of  the  name)  daimed 
the  ioherltancB  hy  right  of  gem,  on  the  ground  that  the  freedmaD  was 
of  the  gem  Claudia,  of  which  their  family  wtu  the  chief ;  ,  .  .  .  while 
the  ClAudii  Mnrcslli,  or  plebeian  Claudii,  claimed  it  by  right  of  ttiryi, 
on  the  ground  that  the  freedman  was  more  nearly  related  to  them  than 
to  the  Pulohn.  Pearee.  The  teim  gem  was  used  in  teferenoe  to  patri- 
oiaiJBj  that  of  If )r]»,  to  plebeians.    ProtatA 

'  Jul  applicaiiiyaia.  This  was  a  right  which  a  Roman  gutui-jia'roniu 
bod  to  the  estate  of  a  foreign  client  dying  iuteatate.  He  was  called 
qwui-patrojivs,  hecauae  none  but  Roman  citizeni)  could  have  patroos. 
The  difficulty  in  this  cause  proceeded  from  the  obacurity  of  tha  law 
on  which  thia  tinil  of  right  was  founded. 

•  Tha  Bervices  of  city  entates  are  those  which  appertain  to  buildings. 
It  is  required  by  city  servicee  Qiat  neighbours  should  bear  the  burdens 
of  neighbouTH ;  and,  by  such  servlcea,  one  neighbour  may  be  permitted 
to  place  a  beam  upon  uie  wall  of  another ;  may  be  compelled  to  receive 
the  droppings  and  currents  from  the  gutter-pipes  ot  another  man's 
house  upon  his  own  house,  area,  or  eewer;  or  may  be  exempted  from 
receiving  them ;  or  may  he  restrained  from  raising  his  houeo  in  height, 
lest  he  should  darken  the  habitation  of  his  neighbour.  Uarris's  Jua- 
tinian,  il  3.    B, 
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eyer  inournbrance  attended  the  thing  aold,  if  the  seller  knew  of 
it,  and  did  not  make  it  known,  he  ought  to  iudemniiy  the  pur- 
chaser.^ In  thia  kind  of  action  our  friend  Marcus  Bucculeins, 
a  man  not  a  fool  in  my  opinion,  and  very  wise  in  his  own, 
and  one  who  has  no  aversion  to  the  study  of  law,  made 
a  mistake  lately,  in  an  affair  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature. 
For  when  he  Bold  a  house  to  Lucius  Fufius,  be  engaged,  in  the 
act  of  conveyance,  that  tho  window-lights  should  remain  as  tbey 
then  were.  But  Fufius,  aa  soon  aa  a  building  began  to  riae 
in  some  part  of  the  city,  which  could  but  just  be  aeon  from 
that  house,  brought  an  action  against  Bucouleiua,  oa  the 
ground  that  whatever  portion  of  the  sky  was  intereepted, 
at  however  great  a  distance,  the  window-light  underwent 
a  change."  Amidst  what  a  coucourao  of  people  too,  and  with 
what  universal  interest,  was  the  fomous  cause  between  Manius 
Curius  and  Marcus  CoponiuB  lately  conducted  before  tho  cen- 
tumviri !  On  which  occasion  Quintua  Scievola,  my  equal  in 
age,  and  my  colleague,'  a  man  of  all  others  the  most  learned 
in  the  practice  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  most  acute  genius  and 
discernment,  a  speaker  most  polished  and  re&ued  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  indeed,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  remark,  the  best 
oiator  among  the  lawyers,  and  the  best  lawyer  among  the 

'  There  is  a  mora  particular  statemant  of  tlas  cause  between  Qrati- 
dianuB  and  Aurata  in  acero'a  Offices,  iiL  16.  Tks  Boman  law,  inthat  par- 
tjcnlor  founded  on  tbe  law  of  nature,  ordained,  to  avoid  deceit  in  bargain 
and  Bale,  that  the  seller  should  give  notice  of  all  tho  tiad  qualities  ' 
the  thing  aold  which  be  knew  of,  or  pay  doioi^ca  io  the  purchMOI  ' 
hia  lilencs ;  to  which  law  Horace  sUadea,  Sit.  iii,  2  ; 
Mentem  msi  Utigiosoa 
Eiciperet  dominuB  cum  venderet. 
But  if  he  told  the  laujta,  or  they  wero  Such  aa  must  be  geoQ  hy  a 
iioing  oommonicara,  the  buyer  Buffered  for  his  negligence,  as 
again  indicate  Epiet^  11.  S : 

Die  feret  pretium  poinlB  securuH  opinor ; 
Frudens  emisti  vitioaum.    Dicta  tibi  eat  Lex. 
See  also  Orotjna,  iL  12,  and  Puffendorf,  v.  3.  a.  i,  5.    B. 

'  The  mistake  of  BucculeiuB  seems  to  have  coiuisted  in  thia ;  he 
meant  to  restrain  Fufine  &om  raisiag  the  house  in  height,  which  might 
darken,  or  making  any  now  windows  which  might  overlook,  Boma 
neighbouring  habitation  which  beJonged  to  him ;  but  by  thf 
worda  adapted  by  low  for  another  purpose,  ha  restrained  himsf 
building  within  tbs  pFospect  of  those  windows  already  moda 
house  which  Fuflua  purchased.    S. 

*  In  t^o  consulship. 


^^<i9 


imself  frcal^B 
[iBdaiu  tbrfB 


oratora,  argued]  the  law  from  tte  letter  of  the  will,  and 
xoaiatained  that  ha  who  was  appointed  second  heir,  after  a 
poathumouB  sou  should  bo  bom  and  die,  could  sot  possibly 
inherit,  unless  such  postbuinoua  son  had  actually  been  bom, 
and  had  died  before  he  came  out  of  tutelage :  I,  on  the  other 
side,  argued  that  he  nho  made  the  will  had  this  intention, 
that  if  there  was  no  Bon  at  all  who  could  come  out  of  tute- 
l^e,  Manius  Curius  ahould  be  his  heir.  Did  either  of  us,  in 
that  caiae,  fiii!  to  exert  ourselves  in  citing  authoritiea,  and 
precedenta,  and  forms  of  wills,  that  is,  to  dispute  on  the  pro- 
foandcBt  points  of  civil  law  1  ^ 

XL.  "  I  forbear  to  mention  many  examples  of  causes  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  which  are  indeed  without  number,  It 
may  often  happen  that  even  capital  cases  may  turu  upon 
a  point  of  law;  for,  as  an  esample,  Publius  Kutilius,  the  son 
of  Marcus,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  ordered  Caius  Man- 
cinus,  a  most  noble  and  excellent  man,  and  of  consular 
dignity,  to  be  put  out  of  the  senate;  on  the  occasion  when 
the  chief  herald  had  given  him  up  to  the  Numantines, 
according  to  n.  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  on  account  of  the 
odium  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  treaty  with  that  people, 
and  they  would  not  receive  him,^  and  he  had  then  returned 
home,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  take  his  place  in  the  senate ; 
the  tribune,  I  say,  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  house, 
maintaining  that  he  was  not  a  citizen;  because  it  was  a  re- 
ceived tradition,  That  he  whom  hU  own  father,  or  ths  people, 
had  told,  or  the  chief  herald  had  ffiven  up,  had  no  postlimi- 
nium' or  right  of  return.  What  more  important  cause  or 
argumeut  can  we  find,  among  aU  the  variety  of  civil  transac- 
tions, than  one  concerning  the  rank,  the  citizenship,  the 
liberty,  the  condition  of  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  especially 
as  the  case  depended,  not  on  any  charge  which  he  might 
deny,  but  on  the  interpretation  of  the  civil  law  ?  In  a  hke 
case,  but  concerning  a  person  of  inferior  degree,  it  was  in- 
quired among  our  ancestors,  whether,  if  a  person  belonging 

'  This  celebrated  cause  ia  aa  cleuly  etetod  by  Ciccra  aa  to  require 
no  eipknation.  It  was  gained  by  Crassiis,  the  evident  iatcntion  of 
UiB  teetator  prsvailing  over  the  letter  of  iha  vrilL  It  ia  quoted  as 
a  precedent  by  Cicero,  pro  CtEcinu,  c.  1 S. 

»  See  Floma,  ji,  18 ;  VelL  Pat  IL  1. 

-     Topic.  0.  8 ;  Gains,  J.  129  ;  Aul.  GelL  vii  ■* 
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I  state  ia  alliance  witli  Borne  had  been  in  Gervitude 
B,  and  gained  his  freedom,  and  afterwards  returned 
home,  he  returned  by  the  right  of  poitliminiuvi,  and  lost  the 
citizeuship  of  this  oitj,  May  not  a  dispute  arise  on  a  fmhit 
of  civil  law  respecting  liberty,  tban  vfhiah  no  <smse  can  be  of 
more  importance,  when  the  question  is,  for  example,  whether 
he  who  is  enrolled  as  a  oitiaen,  by  hia  master's  conseat,  is  free 
at  once,  or  when  the  lustrum  is  completed?  As  to  the  case 
also,  that  happened  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  when  the 
&ther  of  a  family,  who  had  come  &om  Spain  to  Rome,  and 
bad  left  o  wife  pregnant  in  that  province,  and  married  another 
at  Home,  without  sending  any  notice  of  divorce  to  the  former, 
and  died  jutestat«,  after  a  son  bod  been  born  of  each  wife, 
did  a  small  matter  come  into  controversy,  when  the  question 
was  concerning  the  rights  of  two  citizens,  I  moan  concerning 
the  boy  who  was  bom  of  the  latter  wife  and  his  mother,  who, 
if  it  were  adjudged  that  a  divorce  was  effected  from  a  former 
wife  by  a  certain  set  of  words,  and  not  by  a  second  marriage, 
would  be  deemed  a  concubine?  for  a  man,  then,  who  is 
ignorant  of  these  and  other  similar  laws  of  his  own  country, 
to  wander  about  the  forum  with  a  great  crowd  at  liia  heeb, 
erect  and  haughty,  looking  hither  and  thither  with  a  gay  and 
assured  face  and  air,  offering  and  tendering  protection  to  his 
clients,  assistance  to  his  friends,  and  the  light  of  bis  genius 
and  counsel  to  almost  all  his  fellow-citizens,  ia  it  net  to  be 
thought  in  the  highest  degree  scandalous] 

XLI.  "  Since  I  have  spoken  of  the  audacity,  let  me  also 
censure  the  indoleace  and  inertness  of  mankind.  For  if  the 
study  of  the  law  were  illimitable  and  arduous,  yet  the  great- 
ness of  the  advantage  ought  to  impel  men  to  undergo  the 
labom' of  learning  it;  but,  O  ye  immortal  gods,  I  would  not  say 
this  in  the  hearing  of  Scievola,  unless  he  himself  were  accus- 
tomed to  Bay  it,  namely,  that  (Ae  atiainment  of  no  science  seem* 
to  km  more  eci»y.  It  is,  indeed,  for  certain  reasons,  thought 
otherwise  by  most  people,  first,  because  those  of  old,  who 
were  at  the  bead  of  this  science,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  and  extending  their  own  in£uence,  allow  their  art 
to  be  made  public;  in  the  iie;d:  place,  when  it  was  published, 
the  forms  of  actions  at  law  being  first  set  forth  by  Cneius 
Flavins,  there  were  none  ivho  could  compose  a  general  system 
of  those  matters  arranged  under  regular  heads.    For  nothing 
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can  bo  reduced  into  a  science,  unless  he  who  understands  the 
mattere  of  which  he  would  form  a  science,  has  previously 
gained  such  knowledge  as  to  enable  him  to  cnnstituta  a. 
science  out  of  subjects  in  which  there  has  never  yet  beea 
any  soienoe,  I  perceive  that,  from  desire  to  eipreea  this 
briefly,  I  ha,ve  expressed  it  rather  obscurely;  but  I  will 
make  an  effort  to  eiploin  myself  if  possible,  with  more 
perspicuity. 

XLll.  "  All  tilings  which  are  now  comprised  in  sciences, 
were  formerly  unconnected,  and  in  a  state,  as  it  were,  of  dia- 
peraiou;  as  in  music,  nnmbera,  sounds,  and  mcaBureH;  in 
geometry,  lines,  figures,  spaces,  magnitudes ;  in  astronomy, 
the  revolution  of  the  beavens,  the  rising,  setting,  and  other 
motions  of  the  stars ;  in  grammar,  the  study  of  the  poets, 
the  knowledge  of  history,  the  interpretation  of  words,  the 
peculiar  tone  of  pronunciation;  and  finally,  in  this  very  art 
of  oratory,  inventioDi  Rmhrjllishtnent,  arraiagemenl,  pipi^y, 
ijelivery,  aeeniefl  of  old  not  to  be  folly  undSrefoodby  any,  and 
to  1m  wholly  unconnected.  A  certain  extrinsic  art  was  therefore 
applied,  adopted  irom  another  department  of  knowledge,^ 
wluoh  the  philosophers  wholly  claim  to  themselves,  an  art 
which  might  serve  to  cement  things  previously  separate  and 
tiDcombined,  and  unite  them  in  a  kind  of  system. 

[_^  Let  then  the  end  proposed  in  civil  law  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  legitimate  and  practical  equity  in  the  afiairs  and 
causes  of  the  citizens.  The  general  heads  of  it  are  then  to 
be  noted,  and  reduced  to  a  certain  immber,  as  few  as  may  be. 
A  general  head  is  that  which  comprehends  two  or  more  par- 
ticulars, similar  to  one  another  by  having  something  in 
common,  but  differing  in  species.  Particulars  are  included 
under  tbe  general  heads  from  which  they  spring.  All  names, 
which  are  given  either  to  general  heads,  or  particulars,  must 
be  limited  by  definitions,  showing  what  exact  meaning  they 
have.  A  definition  is  a  short  and  concise  specification  of  ' 
whatever  properly  belongs  to  the  thing  which  we  would 
define.  I  should  add  examples  ou  these  points,  were  1  not 
Bensible  to  whom  my  discourse  is  addressed.  I  will  now 
comprise  what  I  proposed  in  a  short  space.  For  if  I  should 
hove  leisure  to  do  what  I  have  long  meditated,  or  if  any 
9tlier  person  should  undertake  the  task  while  I  am  occupied, 
'  From  pMiwoplij. 
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or  accomplish  it  after  my  death,  (I  mean,  to  digest,  first  of  all, 
the  whole  civil  law  under  ganeral  heads,  which  are  Tcry  few; 
next,  to  branch  out  those  general  heads,  as  it  were,  into 
members;  then  to  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  by 
a  definition ;)  you  will  have  a  complete  system  of  civil  \a.w, 
large  and  ftill  indeed,  but  neither  difficult  nor  obscure.  la 
the  meantinke,  while  what  ie  unconnected  is  being  combinat^ 
a  person  may,  even  by  gathering  here  and  there,  and 
lecting  from  all  parts,  be  ftitnished  with  a  competent  kno' 
ledge  of  the  civil  law. 

XLIII.  "  Do  yon  not  observe  that  Caius  Acnleo,^  a  Bonian 
knight,  a  man  of  the  moat  acute  genius  in  the  world,  but  of 
little  learning  in  other  sciences,  who  now  lives,  and  has  always 
lived  with  me,  understands  the  civil  law  so  well,  that  none 
even  of  the  most  skiltnl,  if  you  except  my  friend  Sceevola, 
here,  can  be  preferred  to  him?  Everything  in  it,  indeed,  ia 
set  phunly  before  our  eyes,  connected  with  our  daily  habits, 
with  our  intercourse  among  men,  and  with  the  fonun,  and  ia 
not  contained  in  a  vast  quantity  of  writing,  or  many  lai^e 
Tolumeti;  for  the  element^  that  were  at  first  published  by 
several  writers  are  the  same ;  and  the  same  things,  with  the 
change  of  a  few  words,  have  beea  repeatedly  written  by  the 
same  authors.  Added  to  this,  that  the  civil  law  may  bo 
more  readily  learned  and  uniterstood,  there  is  (what  moat 
people  little  imagine)  a  wonderful  pleasure  and  delight  ia 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  For,  whether  any  person  ia 
attracted  by  the  study  of  antiquity,^  there  ia,  in  every  part 
of  the  civil  law,  in  the  pontifical  books,  and  in  the  Twelve 

'  Tbie  AouJeo  miLrried  Cicero'a  aunt  by  the  muUier'a  side,  as  ba  tells 
nt  in  the  begiLning  ot  tbe  sscoud  book  of  this  treatise,  c.  1,  mid  bia 
■oiu  by  that  marriage,  cousin!  to  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintua,  were 
■11  brsd  up  together  with  them,  in  a  method  approved  by  L.  Cmeaos, 
the  chief  character  in  this  dialogue,  and  by  tboee  veiy  nuBtara  under 
whom  Cntseus  hinuelf  had  been.    B. 

'  Orellioa  retoins  kice  alUaa  itodia  in  hia  test,  but  aobiowIodgeB 
aKeiHt  to  be  corrupt.  Wytteobach  conjectured  oniijuo  attidia,  for 
itnii^iialia  liwlia.  EUeadt  obgervea  Umt  Madvig  proposed  jEliana, 
trom  Lucius  .^lius  Stilo.  the  niaster  of  Viiito,  eitalled  by  Cioen^ 
Brut.  EG;  Acad.  1  2,  8;  Legg.  a  23.  See  Suetonius,  de  HI  Oramm. 
&Sj  and  AuL  GelL  x.  21.  This  conjecture,  saye  Heiuicbseo,  will 
■uit  very  well  with  Hie  word  hac,  which  Orasaua  may  be  supponed 
(o  have  BBsd,  becauK  jEliua  Stilo  was  then  alive,  and  engaged  ia  thou 
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Tables,  abuDdance  of  instruction  as  to  ancient  mattera,  Bince 
not  only  the  original  aense  of  ivordB  is  thence  miderstood, 
but  certain  kinds  of  law  proceedings  illustrate  the  cuBtoma 
and  Uvea  of  our  ancestors;  mr  if  he  has  a  view  to  the  science 
of  government  (which  Sotevola  judges  not  to  belong  to  the 
orator,  but  to  science  of  another  sort),  he  will  find  it  all  ( 
priaed  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  advantage  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  every  part  of  it  being  there  described;  or  if 
authoritative  and  vaunting  philosophy  delight  him,  (I  will 
apeak  very  boldly,)  he  will  Sad  there  the  sources  of  all  the 
philosophers'  dinputations,  which  lie  in  ciyil  laws  and  enact- 
ments; for  from  these  we  perceive  that  virtue  is  above  all 
things  desirable,  since  honest,  just,  and  conscientious  industiy 
is  ennobled  with  honours,  rewards,  and  distinctions ;  but  the 
vioea  and  frauds  of  mankind  are  punished  by  fines,  ignominy, 
imprisonment,  stripes,  banishment,  and  death;  and  we  are 
tanght,  not  by  disputations  endless  and  full  of  discord,  but 
by  the  authority  and  mandate  of  the  laws,  to  hold  our  appe- 
tites in  subjection,  to  restrain  ail  our  pasaions,  to  defend  our 
own  property,  and  to  keep  our  thoughts,  eyes,  and  hands, 
from,  that  of  others. 

XLIV.  "  Though  all  the  world  esclaim  against  me,  I  will 
aay  what  I  think ;  that  single  little  book  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
if  any  one  look  to  the  fonnlaiua  and  sources  of  laws,  seems 
to  ma,  assuredly,  to  surpass  the  libraries  of  all  the  philo- 
aophera,  both  in  weight  of  authority,  and  in  plenitude  of 
utility.  And  if  our  country  has  our  love,  as  it  ought  to 
have  in  the  highest  degree, — our  country,  I  aay,  of  which  the 
force  and  natural  attraction  is  so  strong,  that  one  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind  preferred  bis  Itbaca,  fiied,  like  a  little 
neat,  among  the  roughest  of  rocks,  to  immortality  itself, — 
■with  what  aifection  ought  we  to  be  warmed  tov^rds  such 
a  country  as  ours,  which,  preeminently  above  all  other 
oountries,  is  the  seat  of  virtue,  empire,  and  dignityj  Its 
spirit,  customs,  and  discipline  ought  to  be  our  firet  objects  of 
study,  both  because  our  country  is  the  parent  of  ns  all,  and 
because  as  much  wisdom  must  be  thought  to  have  been  em- 
Tiloyed  in  framing  such  laws,  as  in  establishing  so  vast  and 
powerful  an  empire.  You  will  receive  also  this  pleasure  and 
delight  from  the  study  of  the  law,  that  you  will  then  most 
readily  comprehend  how  iar  our  ancestors   excelled  other 
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nations  in  wisdom,  if  you  compare  oiir  lawH  with  those  of 
their  Lycurgus,  Dr&co,  and  Solou.  It  ia  indeed  iacredibls 
how  undigested  and  almost  ridiculoiia  ia  aU  civil  law,  except 
our  own;  on  which  Bubjeot  I  am  accustomed  to  say  muob  in 
my  daily  conversation,  when  I  am  jinxising  the  wisdom  of 
our  countrymen  aboTe  that  of  all  other  men,  and  especially 
of  the  Greeks.  For  these  reaaons  have  I  declared,  Sceevola, 
that  the  knoirledgB  of  the  civil  law  is  indispensable  to  thrae 
who  would  become  accompliahed  orators. 

XL  V.  "  And  who  does  not  know  what  an  accession  of  honour, 
popularity,  and  dignity,  such  knowledge,  even  of  itself,  brings 
with  it  to  those  who  are  eminent  in  iti  As,  therefore,  among 
the  Greeka,  men  of  tho  lowest  rank,  induced  by  a  trifling 
reward,  olfer  thcmselTes  as  assistants  to  the  pleadera  ou  trials 
(men  who  are  by  them  caUed  pragmatki)^  so  in  our  city,  on 
the  contrary,  every  personage  of  the  moat  eminent  tank  and 
character,  such  as  that  jElins  Sestus,^  who,  for  his  knowledge 
ia  the  civil  law,  was  called  by  our  great  poet, 

'  A  man  of  thought  and  prudence,  nobly  wise,' 
and  many  beaidea,  who,  after  arriving  at  distinction  by  means 
'  It  appears  from  Qulntjliui  and  Juvenal,  that  this  was  a.  Gomon 
□UBtoiQ  aa  well  aa  a  Qraciui,  under  tho  emperors ;  tjie;  are  also  mBa- 
tianod  hj  UlpiaD.  But  in  Cicero's  time  tbe  Patnmi  eatiiarvm,  or 
advocates,  though  they  studied  nothing  but  oratory,  and  were  in 
general  ignorant  of  the  taw,  yet  did  not  mnko  uae  of  any  of  these  low 
people  cslled  PTogmalid,  a«  the  Oreeka  did  at  that  time,  but  upon 
any  doubta  on  tho  law,  applied  themeelves  to  men  of  the  greateat  repu- 
tation in  tbat  BCionce,  auch  aa  the  Scievolse.  But  under  the  emparora 
IB  not  the  same  encouragement  for  these  great  man  to  study 
snco ;  the  oratora,  therefore,  fell  of  neceFu^ity  into  the  Grecian 
Quint.  liL  3 ;  "Naque  ego  sum  noatri  moria  ignorua,  obli- 
orum,  qui  velut  od  Arculaa  aedent,  et  tela  agentibuB  eubmi- 
.  neque  idem  Gneoos  neacio  factitare,  imds  nomen  his  Pnig- 
m  datum  aat."    Juv,  Bat.  vii.  123  : 

Si  cjuator  egiati,  ai  contigit  aureua  onua, 
Inde  oadunt  pMies  ej:  ftedere  Pragmaticorum.  B. 
»'Ab  the  colleotion  of  focma  published  by  Flaviua,  and  from  him 
called  Jul  dviU  Plavianum,  soon  grew  defectiTe,  as  new  contmcts  aroae 
ovary  day,  another  was  afterwardB  compiled,  or  ratbor  only  mode  pubBo, 
by  Seitus-KIus,  for  the  forma  eeem  to  have  been  composed  as  tho  dif- 
ferent emergencies  oroao,  by  such  of  the  patricians  as  understood  the  law, 
and  tohave  been  by  them  seoretedtoflitendtheirown  influence;  however, 
this  eoUection,  wherein  were  many  new  forms  adapted  to  the  <ases  and 
ciroamBtaoBea  which  bad  happened  since  Oxb  time  of  Flaviua,  went  under 
the  title  of  Jul  JEUammi,  from  tbia  iBEus  here  praised  by  Enniua.    . 


of  their  ability,  attained  sach  influeuce,  tliat'  in  nnEweriag 
questions  on  points  of  law,'  they  fouad  their  authority  of 
more  weight  than  even  their  abihty.  For  eonobliag  and 
dignifying  old  age,  indeed,  what  can  he  a  more  honourable 
resource  than  tho  interpretation  of  the  law!  For  myself,  I 
have,  even  from  my  youth,  been,  securiag  this  resource,  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  benefit  in  pleadings  in  the  forum,  but 
also  for  an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  decline  of  life;  go 
that,  when  my  strength  begins  to  fail  me  (for  which  the  time 
is  even  now  almost  approaching),  I  may,  by  that  means,  pre- 
Berve  ray  house  Irom  BoHtude.  For  what  is  more  noble  thaa 
for  an  old  man,  who  has  held  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
of  the  state,  to  be  able  justly  to  say  for  himseif,  that  which 
the  Pythian  Apollo  says  in  Ennius,  that  he  is  the  persoa 
from  whom,  if  not  nations  and  kings,  yet  all  hia  fellow- 
citizeos,  solicit  advice, 

*  Uncertain  how  lo  act ;  wtam,  b  j  my  aid, , 
I  aanil  away  undonbting,  full  of  counael, 
No  mora  with  raahneaa  things  perplai'd  to  swaj ; ' 

for  without  doubt  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  is  the 
oracle  of  the  whole  city.  Of  this  fact  tho  gate  and  vestibule  of 
our  friend  Quintua  Mucins  is  a  proof,  which,  even  in  his  very 
infirm  state  of  health,  and  advanced  age,  is  daily  frequented 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens,  and  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  splendour. 

XLVI.  "  It  requires  no  very  long  explanation  to  show  why 
I  think  the  public  lawa^  also,  which  concern  the  state  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  records  of  history,  and  the  preoe- 

>  The  ciiBtom  Eeipondetidi  de  Jtire,  nnd  the  interpretatianB  and  de^ 
cisions  of  the  learned,  were  bo  uoivereallf  approvod.  that,  althongb 
they  were  unwritten,  they  became  a.  new  epecies  of  law,  aad  were 
oaHad  Auclcrittu,  or  Saponia  Prndentmn.  This  custom  continued  to 
the  time  of  Aoguatus  without  intamiptiDn,  who  aeleetod  purticular 
lawyara,  »ad  gare  them  the  aanotion  of  a  patent ;  hut  then  grew  ieto 
desuetude,  till  Hadiian  renewed  thia  office  or  gtaat,  which  made  bo 
ooDBiderable  a.  branch  of  the  Roman  law.    B. 

'  j»™  pttWini.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  hia  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  p.  62, 
has  given  ua  the  heads  of  the  Roman /lu  puificum,  which  were, — religion 
and  divine  worship — peace  and  war— legislation  — exchequer  aod  ra^id, 
eechaata^the  prerogative — law  of  treasona — taxee  and  impoata — coin- 
age— juriadictien — magiatraciea  —  regalia  —  embossiea — hnnoiira  and 
titlaB-— collages,  Bchoole,  eerporatione — CBstlea  and  fortiflcationa— fairs, 
mercata,  etaple — foreata —  naturaliiiaUon.     B, 
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dents  of  antiquity,  ought  to  be  known  to  the  orator;  for  aa 
in  causoa  and  trials  relative  to  private  af&ira,  bis  lauguage  is 
often  to  be  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  and  therefore,  as  we 
I  said  before,  tha  knowledge  of  the  civil  la.w  is  necesaarj  to  the 
I  orator  J  so  in  regard  to  caufica  affecting  pubUc  matters,  before 
our  courts,  iu  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  senate,  all 
the  history  of  these  and  of  post  times,  the  authority  of  public 
law,  the  system  and  science  of  governing  the  state,  ought  to 
be  at  the  command  of  orators  occupied  with  affairs  of  govem- 
ment,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  their  apeecheai'  ^  For  we 
ore  not  contemplating,  in  this  discourse,  the  character  of  an 
every-day  pleader,  bawler,  or  barrator,  but  that  of  a  man, 
who,  in  the  first  place,  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  high-priest  of 
this  profession,  for  which,  though  natnre  herself  baa  givea 
rich  endowments  to  man,  yet  it  was  thought  to  be  a  god  that 
gave  it,  80  that  the  very  thing  which  ia  the  distinguishing 
property  of  man,  might  not  seem  to  have  been  acquired  by 
ourselves,  but  bestowed  upon  us  by  some  divinity;  who,  ia 
the  next  place,  con  move  with  safety  even  amid  the  weapons 
of  his  adversariea,  distingimhed  not  go  mucb  by  a  hendd's 
caduceus,^  as  by  hia  title  of  orator;  who,  likewise,  is  able,  by 
means  of  his  eloquence,  to  expose  guilt  and  deceit  to  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen,  aad  to  restrain  them  by  penalties  ; 
who  can  also,  with  the  shield  of  bis  genius,  protect  inno- 
cence from  punishmeDt;  who  can  rouse  a  spiritless  and  de- 
spondiug  people  to  giory,  or  reckim  them  from  infatuation, 
or  inflame  their  rage  against  the  guilty,  or  mitigate  it,  if 
incited  ogainst  the  virtuous;  who,  fiaidly,  whatever  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  men  his  object  and  cause  require,  can  either 
excite  or  calm  it  by  his  eloquenceJ  If  any  cue  supposes 
that  this  power  has  either  been  sufficiently  set  forth  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  art  of  apealung,  or  can  be  set 
forth  by  me  iu  so  brief  a  space,  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and 
understands  neither  my  inabiii^,  nor  the  magnitude  of  tha 
Bubject.  For  my  own  part,  since  it  was  your  desire,  I  thought, 
that  the  fountains  ought  to  be  shown  you,  from  which  you 

'  Tan^uaan  aliqita  tnalfriu,  Ernesti's  tt>it,  layn  Orellius,  has  aHa, 
hy  mialake.  Aliqua  ia  not  vety  satiafaotory.  Nobbo,  tha  editor  of' 
TauoliiiitE'B  text,  retaina  EmMti'B  alia. 

;  wand,  readers  hie  parson  i 
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miglit  draw,  and  the  roads  which,  you  might  pursue,  not  so 
that  I  should  become  jour  guide  (which  would  be  an  eudlesB 
anduuueceBaary  labour),  but  so  that  I  might  poiut  out  to  you 
tiie  way,  and,  as  the  practice  is,  might  hold  ou.t  my  fluger 
towards  the  spring."^ 

XLVII.  "To  me,"  remarked  ScsBVola,  "eaough  appeare  to 
have  been  eaid  by  you,  aud  more  thau  enough,  to  stimulate 
the  eSbrts  of  these  young  mea,  if  they  are  but  studiously 
inclined ;  for  as  they  say  that  the  illustrious  Socrates  used  to 
observe  that  hie  object  was  attained  if  any  one  was  by  his 
exJiortationa  sufficiently  incited  to  desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand virtue ;  (since  to  those  who  were  persuaded  to  desire 
notliing  BO  much  as  to  become  good  men,  what  remained  to  ^^ 
be  learned  itas  easy;)  so  I  consider  that  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate into  those  subjects  which  Cntssus  has  set  before  you  in 
his  remarks,  you  will,  with  the  greatest  ease,  arrive  at  your 
object,  after  this  course  aud  gate  has  been  opened  to  you." 
"To  UB,"  said  Sulpiciua,  "these  instructions  are  eseeedingly 
pleafiunt  and  delightful ;  but  tliere  are  a  few  things  more 
which  wo  still  desire  to  bear,  especially  those  whioh  were 
touched  upon  bo  briefly  by  you,  Crassus,  in  reference  to  onr 
^tiry  Ma  an  H.rt^  when  you  oonfeEscd  that  you  did  not  despise 
them,  but  had  learned  them.  If  you  will  speak  somewliat  more 
at  length  on  those  points,  you  will  satisfy  ail  the  eugemess  of 
our  long  desire.  For  we  iuiTe  now  heard  to  what  objects  wB 
must  dieot  our  ^brts,  a  point  ■which  is  of  great  importance ; 
but  wa  long  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways  and  nieana  of 
pursuing  those  objects," 

"  Then,"  said  Crassus,  "  (since  I,  to  detain  you  at  my  house 
■with  less  difficulty,  have  rather  complied  with  your  desires, 
tiian  my  own  habit  or  inclination,)  what  if  we  ask  Antouius 
to  tell  us  something  of  what  he  still  keeps  in  reserve,  aad  has 
not  yet  made  known  to  us,  (on  which  subjects  he  complained, 
S  while  ago,  that  a  book  has  already  dropped  from  his  pen.) 
and  to  reveal  to  us  bis  mysteries  in  the  art  of  speaking  l 
"  As  you  please,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  for,  if  Autonius  speaks,  wa 
sbaU  still  learn  what  you  think."  "  I  request  of  you  then, 
AntoniuB,"  said  Crassus,  "  since  this  task  U  put  upon  men  of 

'  Vt  fieri  salet,  Erneati  conjectures  -at  did  lotd,  Ellendt  thinkfl  tfaa 
commoa  reading  right,  leqidiing  only  tbat  we  ebould  underBtoud 
A  Qomtnonitrantilius. 
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our  time  of  life  by  the  stiidious  inclinations  of  these  youths, 
to  deliver  your  sentimenta  upon  these  subjects  which,  you 
Bee,  are  required  from  you." 

XLVIII,  "I  see  plainly,  aud  understand  indeed,"  replied 
Antonius,  "that  1  am  caught,  not  only  because  those  thinga 
are  required  from  me  in  which  I  am  ignorant  and  unprac- 
tised, but  hecBuso  these  youug  men  do  not  permit  me  to 
avoid,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  I  always  carefully  avoid 
in  my  public  pleadings,  namely,  not  to  speak  after  yon, 
Craasua.  But  I  will  enter  upon  what  you  desire  the  more 
boldly,  as  I  hope  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  me  in  thia 
discussion  as  usually  happens  to  me  at  the  bar,  that  no 
flowers  of  rhetoric  will  be  espeoted  from  me.  For  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  about  art,  which  I  never  learned,  but  about 
my  own  practice ;  and  those  very  particulars  which  I  have 
entered  in  my  coramon-placo  book  are  of  this  kind,'  not  ex~ 
pressed  with  anything  like  learning,  but  just  as  they  are 
treated  in  business  and  pleadings  j  and  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  approbatiott  from  men  of  your  extensive  knowledge,  you 
must  blame  your  own  unreasonableness,  in  requii-iug  from  me 
what  I  do  not  know ;  aud  you  must  ptaiae  my  complaisance, 
since  I  make  no  difficulty  in  answering  your  questions,  being 
induced,  not  by  my  own  judgment,  but  your  earnest  desire." 
"  Go  ou,  Antonius,"  rejoined  Crassua,  "for  there  is  no 
danger  that  you  will  say  anything  otherwise  than  so  discreetly 
that  no  one  here  will  repent  of  having  prompted  you  tft 

"I  will  go  on,  then,"  said  Antonius,  "and  will  do  what 
think  ought  to  be  done  in  all  discussions  at  the 
ment;  I  mean,  thatltiie  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  oil 
which  the  discussion  is  held,  should  be  defineiJ  so  that  the 
discourse  may  not  be  forced  to  wander  aud  stray  from  its 
course,  from  the  disputauts  not  having  the  same  notion  of  the 
matter  under  debate.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  inquired,  'What 
is  theart  of  agenerair  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  settle, 
at  the  outset,  what  a  general  is;  and  when  he  was  defined  to 
be  a  commander /or  conducting  a  war,  we  might  then  proceed 
to  speak  of  troops,  of  encampments,  of  marching  in  battle 
array,  of  engagements,  of  besieging  towns,  of  provisions,  of 
'  Nut  recorded  with  itny  elegance,  but  in  the  plain  style  in  wliielL 
,   I  am  now  going  to  ezprese  my aelf.    Emati. 
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laying  and  avoiding  ambuscades,  and  other  matters  relative 
to  the  m&nogemeut  of  a  war;  and  those  who  had  the  capacity 
and  knowledge  to  dii-ect  such  afiairs  I  should  call  generals; 
and  should  adduce  the  examples  of  the  Africaui  aud  Mimmi, 
and  speak  of  Epaminondas,  and  Hannibal,  and  men  of  Euch. 
character.  But  if  we  should  inquire  what  sort  of  character 
he  ie,  who  should  contribute  his  experience,  and  knowledge, 
and  zeal  to  the  management  of  the  state,  I  should  give  this 
sort  of  definition,  that  he  who  wadenlancU  hy  vtkat  meant  the 
interests  of  the  republic  are  secured  and  promoted,  and  employs 
those  meaiM,  is  worthy  to  be  esteemed  a  director  in  affairs  of 
government,  aitd  a  leader  in  public  councils;  and  I  should 
mention  Fublius  Lentulus,  that  chief  of  the  senate,^  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus  the  father,  and  Quintua  Metellus,  and 
Fublius  AfricanuB,  and  Cains  L^liug,  and  others  without 
number,  as  well  of  our  own  city  as  of  foreign  states.  But 
if  it  should  be  asked,  '  Who  truly  deserved  the  name  of  a 
Iftwyerl'  I  should  say  that  he  deserves  it  -who  is  learned  in 
the  bwi,  and  that  general  usage^  which  private  persona  observe 
in  th^r  intercourse  in  the  community,  who  can  give  an  am 
on  any  point,  can  plead,  and  exm  take  precautions  for 
interests  of  his  client;  and  I  should  name  Sestus  ^liuB, 
Manius  Manilius,  FubHus  Mucins,  as  distinguished  ii 
respects.  XLIX.  In  like  manner,  to  notice  sciences  o. 
important  character,  if  a  musician,  if  a  grammarian,  if  a  poet 
were  the  subject  of  consideration,  I  could  state  that  which 
each  of  them  possesses,  and  than  which  nothing  more  is  to 
be  expected  from  each.  Even  of  the  philosopher  himself,  who 
BJorLe,  from  his  abilities  and  wisdom,  professes  almost  eveiy- 
thing,  there  isa  sort  of  definition,  signifying,  that  Ae  tf^  slvdiet 
to  learn  the  powers,  nattire,and  causes  of  all  thijtgs,  divine  and 
liuma/a,  and  to  imderstand  and  explaim,  the  whole  leiencs  of 
liidnff  virtuoTuly,  niay  justly  deserve  this  appeUation. 
i_i'  The  orator,  however,  since  it  is  about  him  that  we 
are  considering,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter that  Crosaus  makes  him,  who  seemed  to  me  to  in- 
olude  all  knowledge  of  all  matters  and  sciences,  under  the 
Bingle  profession  and  name  of  an  orator;  but  I  regard  him    . 

Ha  wss  cDuanl  with  Cneitia 
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ELS  one  vjAo  ean  tus  words  agreeable  to  hear,  and  1kavj}hU 
adapted  to  prove,  not  only  in  cautes  thai  are  pleaded  in  lis 
forum,  bat  in  cautei  in  general,  I  Him  I  call  an  orator,  aoA 
■would  have  him  besideB  accompHslied  in  deliTery  and  acfit 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  wit.  But  our  friend  Crai 
eeemed  to  me  to  define  the  £iculty  of  &n  orator,  not  by 
proper  limits  of  his  art,  but  by  the  almost  immense  limits  of 
his  own  genius;  for,  by  his  definition,  he  delivered  the  helm* 
of  civil  government  into  the  hands  of  his  orator ;  a  point,' 
which  it  appeared  very  strange  to  me,  Sctevola,  that  yon 
should  grant  him ;  when  the  senate  has  often  given  its  asaeat 
on  affairs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  yourself,  though  you 
have  spoken  briefly  and  without  ornament.  And  M.  Scaurua, 
who  1  hear  is  in  the  country,  at  his  villa  not  far  off,  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  a&ira  of  government,  if  he  should  hear 
that  the  authority  which  his  gravity  and  counsels  bear  with 
them,  is  claimed  by  you,  Crasaus,  as  you  say  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  orator,  he  would,  I  believe,  come  hither 
without  delay,  and  frighten  us  out  of  our  talk  by  hia  very 
countenance  and  aspect ;  who,  though  he  is  no  contemptibls 
speaker,  yet  depends  more  upon  hia  judgment  in  aflairs  of 
consequence,  than  upon  his  ability  in  speaking^  and,  if  any 
one  has  abilities  in  both  these  ways,  he  who  i&  of  authority 
in  the  public  councils,  and  a  good  senator,  is  not  on  those 
accounts  an  orator ;  and  if  he  that  is  an  eloquent  and  powerlU 
speaker  be  also  eminent  in  civil  administration,  he  did  not 
acquire  his  political  knowledge^  through  oratory.  Those 
talents  differ  very  much  in  their  nature,  and  are  quite  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  each  other;  nor  did  Marcus  Cato, 
Pubhus  A&icanuB,  Quiutus  Metellus,  Caius  Lcolius,  who  were 
all  eloquent,  give  lustre  to  their  own  orations,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  republic,  by  the  same  art  and  method. 

L.  '■  It  is  not  enjoined,  let  me  observe,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  or  by  any  law  or  custom,  that  one  man  must  not 
know  more  than  one  art ;  and  therefore,  though  Periclea  waa 
the  best  orator  in  Alheus,  and  was  also  for  many  years 
director  of  the  public  counsels  in  that  city,  the  talent  for 

'  Ali^aaia  aeienliam.  For  aKyuam  Mmnitiiia  conjectured  iiiaii,  which 
LuDbmUB,  Brueati,  and  HiUler  approve.  WjiCtcnluch  auggested  o^ictunn, 
which  lua  been  adopted  by  Sdiutz  and  Oielliiu.  I  have  followed 
UiDutiiu. 
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both  those  charaotera  must  not  be  thought  to  belong  to  the 
same  art  because  it  eiisted  iti  the  same  man;  nor  if  Publiua 
Crassus  was  both  au  orator  and  a  lawyer,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  oivO  law  for  that  reason  included  in  the  power  of 
speaking.  For  if  every  man  wiio,  while  excelling  in  any  art  or 
scienee,  has  acquired  another  art  or  science  in  addition,  ahall 
represent  that  hie  additional  knowledge  ia  a  part  of  that  in 
Tfhich  he  previously  excelled,'  we  may,"  by  such  a  mode  of 
argument,  pretend  that  to  play  well  at  tennis  or  counters,^ 
isapart  of  the  knowledge  of  civil  law,  because  Publius  Muoiua 
■was  skilled  in  both ;  and,  by  parity  of  reaeonii^,  those  whom 
the  Greeks  call  i^uotoi,  '  natural  philosophers,'  may  be  re- 
garded as  poets,  because  Empedocles  the  natural  phUosopber 
■wrote  an  excellent  poem.  But  not  even  the  pliilosophers 
themselves,  who  would  have  everything,  as  their  own  right,  to 
be  theirs,  nnd  in  their  possession,  have  the  confidenue  to  say 
that  geometry  or  music  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  because  all 
a:Cknowledge  Plato  to  have  been  eminently  excellent  in  those 
Bciences.  And  if  it  be  still  your  pleasure  to  attribute  all 
Bcieaces  to  the  orator,  it  wOl  be  hett«r  for  us,  rather,  to 
express  ourselves  to  this  effect,  tTiat  since  eloquence  must  not 
be  bald  and  unadorned,  but  marked  and  distinguished  by 
a  certain  pleasing  variety  of  manifold  qualities,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  good  orator  to  have  heard  and  seen  much,  to  have  gone 
over  many  subjects  in  thought  and  reflection,  and  many  also 
ia  reading;  though  not  bo  as  to  have  taken  posaeaaion  of 
them  as  his  own  property,  but  to  have  tasted  of  them  as 
things  belonging  to  others.  For  I  confess  that  the  orator  'i 
should  be  a  knowing  man,  not  quite  a  tiro  or  novice  in  any  : 
subject,  not  utterly  ignorant  or  ineiperienced  in  any  business  j 
of  life.  ^ 

LL  "  Nor  am  I  discomposed,  Crassus,  by  those  tragic  argu- 
ments of  yours,*  on  whicb  the  pliilosophers  dwell  most  of.all; 

■  '  iScia — eceeiZe*.  ThecDmrnsntaloraaaynothingagainattheBafututBa. 
'  Ihto6isxia  tanptu.  This  was  u  game  piajed  with  couateca  on 
s  board,  moved  aooording  to  throws  of  the  dioo,  but  differBnt  from  oar 
backgammon.  The  reader  may  Sod  all  that  ia  knowu  of  it  in  Adam'i 
Romui  Antiquities,  p.  42;!,  aud  Smith's  Diot^  of  Qr.  and  Eom.  Ant. 
mit.  LatruncuU. 

'  Jtlu  tragcediis  tiat.     Persona  nre  eaid  ttvgwdiaii  in  nvffii  agire,  who 

malu  a  small  matter  great  by  clamouring  ovar  it,  as  is  dona  bv  actor^ 

PnxMC,    See  b.  ii.  o.  51 ;  Quint.  tL  1,  30. 
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I  mean,  when  you  said,  That  ita  man  can,  hy  »peakinff,excka 
the  passions  of  his  audience,  or  calm,  them  when  excited,  (in 
vikich  efforts  it  is  that  tke  power  and  greatness  of  ^  orator  <xra 
chiejtj/  seen,)  unless  one  who  has  gained  a  thorough  insight  into.  _ 
the  nature  of  all  things,  and  the  dispasiiiont  and  Tnolives  f^/\ 
mankind;  on  mhich  account  philosophy  must  of  necessity  St  J 
studied  by  the  orator;  a,  study  in  'which  vie  see  that  the  wholc^j 
lives  of  men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  leisure  are  epent;  tlwH 
copiousness  and  magnitude  of  whoBQ  learning  aod  knowledgfiH 
I  not  only  do  not  despite,  but  greatly  admire  j  but,  for  U|V 
who  are  engaged  iu  bo  busy  &  state,  and  auoh  occupations  ia 
tlie  forum,  it  ia  sufficient  to  know  and  say  justso  much  about 
the  manners  of  mankind  aa  is  not  inconsisteut  with  human 
nature.     For  what  great  and  powerful  orator,  whose  object 
was  to  make  ajudgc  angry  with  his  adversary,  ever  hesitated, 
because  he  was  ignorant  whnt  anger  was,  whether '  a.  heat  of 
temper,'  or  '  a  desire  of  vengeance  for  pain  received  1 '  ^  Who, 
when  he  wished  to  stir  up  and  inflaiae  other  }M|ioi 
minds  of  the  judges  or  people  by  his  eloque^h  c"" 


BUch  things  as  a 


T  uttered 


e  said  by  the  philosophej||T'  part  of  whom 
deny  that  any  passions  whatever  should  be  e^^Ud  in  the  mind, 
and  say  that  they  who  touae  them  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges 
are  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  part,  who  are  inclined  to 
be  more  tolerant,  and  to  aceommodate  themselvea  more  to  the 
realities  of  life,  say  that  such  emotion^ught  to  be  but  very 
moderate  and  gentle.  But  the  orator,  by  his  eloquence, 
represents  all  those  things  which,  in  the  common  affiiirs  of 
life,  are  considered  evil  and  troublesome,  and  to  be  avoided, 
as  heavier  and  mora  grievous  ttiauAey  really  are;  and  at  tha 
eame  time  amplifies  and  embellishes,  by  power  of  language, 
those  things  which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  seem  inviting 
and  desirable ;  nor  does  he  wish  to  appear  ho  very  wise  among 
fools,  as  that  hta  audience  should  think  htm  impertinent  or  a 
pedantic  Greek,  or,  though  they  very  much  approve  his  under- 
standing, and  admire  his  wisdom,  yet  should  feel  uneasy  that 
they  themselves  are  but  idiots  to  him;  hut  he  bo  effectually 
penetrates  the  minds  of  men,  so  works  upon  their  senses  and 
feelings,  that  he  has  no  occasi  on  for  the  definitions  of  philoso- 
phers, or  to  consider  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  '  whether  the 
chief  good  lies  in  the  mind  or  in  the  body;'  'whether  it  is  to  be 
■  See  AriBtotle,  Bhetor-  il.  2  i  Cic.  Tobo.  QuiEBt:  i' 
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defined  as  coDsisting  in  virtue  or  in  pleasure;'  '  whether  these 
two  can  be  united  and  coupled  togetlier;'  or  'whether,'  as 
BOEoe  thint,  'notliing  certain  can  Le  known,  nothing  clearly 
perceived  and  understood;'  questions  in  which  I  acknowledge 
that  a  vast  multiplicity  of  leamiDg,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
varied  reasoning  is  involved  ;  but  we  seek  something  of  a  far 
different  character ;  we  want  a  man  of  superior  intelligence, 
eagp,ciou8  by  nature  and  from  eiperience,  who  can  acutely  divine 
irhat  his  fellow-citizens,  and  all  those  whom  he  wishes  to  con- 
vince on  any  subject  by  bis  eloquence,  think,  feel,  imagine,  or 
hope.  LIT.  He  must  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind 
of  every  class,  age,  and  rank  ;  and  must  aaoertain  the  eenti- 
ments  and  notions  of  those  before  whom  he  is  pleading,'  or  in- 
tends to  plead ;  but  his  books  of  philosophy  he  miist  reserve  to 
himself,  tor  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  such  a  Tusculan 
villa  as  this,  and  must  not,  when  he  is  to  apeak  on  justice  and 
honesty,  borrow  from  Plato  ;  who,  when  he  thought  that 
Buch  Bubjeii^tEerB  to  be  illustrated  in  writing,  imagined  in 
his  pages  a  i^Bkind  of  commonwealth ;  so  much  was  that 
which  he  thou^tf  necessary  to  l>e  said  of  justice,  at  variancs 
with  ordinary  liwand  the  general  customs  of  the  world.  But 
if  such  notions  were  received  in  existing  communities  and 
nations,  who  would  have  permitted  you,  Crassus,  though 
a.  taan  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  chief  leader  in  the 
"  city,  to  utter  what  yoffaddressed  to  a  vast  assembly  of  your 
fellow-citizens  1^  Deliver  ds  from  these  miserieb,  deliver  vb 

FRflM  THE  JAWa  OF  THOSE  WHOSE  CBUELTT  CANNOT  BE  SATIATED 
EVEN  WITH  BLOOD ;  BCPPES  US  NOT  TO  BE  SLAVES  TO  ANT  EUT 
TOUBBELVES  AS  A  PEOPLE,  ^feoM    WE    BOTH    CAN    AND    OUGHT    TO 

BBHVE,  I  say  nothing  about  the  word  miseries,  in  which, 
as  the  philosophers  say,^  a.  man  of  fortitude  cannot  be; 
I  say  nothing  of  the  jaws  from  which  you  desire  to  be 

'  Moat  oopioB  hare  aget ;  Pearce,  with  tto  mmority,  prefers  a^t. 

'  These  vords  are  taken  from  a,  ispeech  which  Cmssua  had  a  Hhort 
time  before  delivered  io  an  aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  in  which  he  had 
made  severe  oomplainta  of  the  Roman  iniEhtB,  who  exercisBd  their 
judicial  powers  with  aeverity  and  injustico,  and  gave  great  trouble  to 
the  senate.  Ctaasus  took  the  part  of  the  Benate.  and  oddreaaed  the 
eihortation  in  the  teit  to  tbe  people.  Proast.  Cibsbub  was  oupporting 
the  Senilian  law.    MarniUiut. 

'  Ut  Uli  aiunl.  The  pbiloaophers,  especially  the  Stoics,  who  afSnned 
that  Uie  wise  man  alone  is  happy.     £Uendt. 
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delivered,  that  your  blood  may  not  be  druiilc  by  an  unjust 
fienten<ffl ;  a  thing  whicli  they  say  cannot  happen  to  a  wise 
roftc ;  but  how  durst  you  say  that  not  only  yonredf,  but  the 
whole  senate,  whose  cauee  you  were  then  pleadings  wep*. 
BLAVES?  Can  virtue,  Craasus,  poEBJbly  be  enslatbd,  acoorisi 
ing  to  those  whose  precepts  yon  make  necessary  to  the  scienoBJ 
of  an.  orator ;  virtue  whjcb  ia  ever  and  alone  free,  and 
which,  though  our  bodies  be  captured  in  war,  or  bound  wjth 
fetters,  yet  ought  to  maintain  its  rights  and  liberty  inviolate 
in  all  circumstances  1 '  And  as  to  what  yon  added,  that  the 
senate  not  only  can  but  odght  to  be  biaves  to  the  people^ 
what  philosopher  is  so  eiTerainate,  bo  languid,  so  enervated, 
BO  eager  to  refer  everything  to  bodily  plesBuro  or  pain,  as  to 
allow  that  the  senate  should  be  the  slaves  of  the  people, 
to  whom  the  people  themselves  have  delivered  th^wwer,  lito 
certain  reins  as  it  were,  to  guide  and  govern  them! 

LIII.  "  Accordingly,  when  I  regarded  these  words  of  yoi 
as  the  divinest  eloquence,  Publiua  Butiliua  Eufiis,'  a  m 
of  learning,  and  devoted  to  philraophy,  observed  that  what 
jou  had  said  was  not  only  injudicious,  but  boso  and  dis- 
honourable. The  same  Hutilius  used  severely  to  censure 
Servins  Galim,  whom  he  said  he  very  well  remembered,  ba- 
cause,  when  Lucius  Soribonius  brought  an  accnsation  against 
liiin,  and  Marcus  Cato,  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy  to 
Gaiba,  bad  spoken  with  rancour  and  vehemence  against  him 
before  the  assembled  people  of  Rome,  (in  a  speech  whioh  ho 
published  in  his  Origines,')  Eutilius,  I  say,  censured  Galba, 
for  holding  up,  almost  upon  his  shoulders,  Quintus,  the 
orphan  son  of  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  his  near  relation,  that 
he  might,  through  the  memory  of  his  most  illustrions  father, 
draw  tears  from  the  people,  and  for  recommending  two  little 
sons  of  his  own  to  the  guardianship  of  the  public,  and  saying 
that  he  himself  (as  if  he  was  mijung  his  will  in  the  ranks 
before  a  battle,*  without  balance  or  writing  tables,')  appointed 

'  See  the  Fsradox  of  Cicero  oa  the  wdfiIh  Oioko  tapieiiia  ISitn, 
imiua  itulH  aen-i. 

>  Mentioned  b;Cic  Brut.  c.  30.  Proait.  He  wok  e.  perfect  Stoic  JSOmdt. 
'  A  work  on  the  origin  of  the  people  DJid  dtiea  of  Italy,  and  other 
matters,  now  lost.    Cic  Bnit.  c.  8S ;  Com,  Hep.  Life  of  Cato,  c  3. 

soldier,  in  the  hearing  of  three  or  more  nf  hie  commdea, 
...  one  hia  hair  in  cue  he  HhoiUd  f&Il  ia  the  engsgement. 
When  a,  peraoD,  in  the  presence  of  hve  witnesBea  and  a,  tibripeM, 
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the  peo^e  of  Boiue  protectors  of  their  orphan  condition.  As 
Galba,  therefore,  laboured  luider  the  ill-opinioa  and  dislike 
of  the  people,  Eutilius  said  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  to 
Buch  tnigic  tricks  as  these;  and  I  see  it  is  also  recorded  in 
Cato's  book,  that  if  he  had  not  employed  children  and  lean, 
he  vimild  iuive  cafered.  Such  proceedings  Rutilius  seferely 
condemned,  and  said  banishment,  or  even  death,  was  mora 
eligible  than  such  meanneas.  Hor  did  he  merely  say  this,  but 
thought  and  acted  accordingly;  for  being  a  man,  as  yon 
know,  of  eiemplary  integrity,  a  man  to  whom  no  person  in 
the  city  was  superior  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  he  not  only 
refiised  to  supphcate  his  judges,  but  would  not  allow  his 
cause  to  be  pleaded  with  more  ornament  or  freedom  of  lan- 
guage than  the  simple  plainness  of  truth  carried  with  it.* 
SmaJl  waa  the  part  of  it  he  assigned  to  Cotta  here,  his  sister's 
son,  and  a  youth  of  great  eloquence;  and  Quintua  Mucins 
also  took  Eomc  share  in  his  defence,  speaking  in  his  usual 
manner,  without  ostentation,  but  simply  and  with  perspi- 
onity.  But  if  yon,  Crasaua,  had  then  spoken, — yon,  who  just 
now  teXd  that  the  orator  must  seek  nssistonce  from  those  dis- 
putations in  which  the  philosophers  indulge,  to  supply  himself 
■with  matter  for  his  speeches, — if  you  had  been  at  liberty  tO' 
speak  for  Publina  Eutihus,  not  after  the  manner  of  philo- 
sophers, but  in  your  own  way^  althongh  his  accusers  had 
been,  as  they  really  were,  abandoned  and  mischievous  citizens, 
and  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment,  yet  the  force  of  your 
eloquence  would  have  rooted  all  their  unwarrantable  cruelty 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  But,  as  it  was,  a  man  of 
such  a  character  waa  lost,  because  his  cause  was  pleaded  in 
snidi  a  manner  as  if  the  whole  affiiir  had  been  transacted  in 
the  imaginary  commonwealth  of  Piato.  Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual uttered  a  groan;  not  one  of  the  advocates  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation;  no  one  showed  any  appearance  of  grief; 
no  one  complained;  no  one  supplicated,  no  one  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  public.  In  short;  no  one  even  stamped  a  foot 
on  the  trial,  for  fear,  I  suppoae,  of  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics. 

LIV.  "  Thus  a  Roman,  of  consular  dignity,  imitated  the 

Maigned  hia  property  to  Bomebody  ns  his  heir.  Gaiaa,  ii.  101;  Aul. 
GbU.  ly.  27, 

'  He  WBB  falaely  accused  of  eitortioQ  in  tia  pravinca  of  Aeia,  anil, 
being  condemned,  was  aeut  into  esile.     Cio,  Brat.  c.  90.     FraUtt. 
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illustrious  Socrates  of  old,  who,  as  ho  waa  a  man  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  had  lived  in  the  utmost  integrity,  spoka 
for  himself,  when  on  trial  for  his  life,  in  euoh  a  manner  as 
not  to  aeera  a  Buppliant  or  prisoner,  but  the  lord  and  master 
of  his  judges.  Evea  when  Lysiaa,  a  most  eloquent  orator, 
brought  him  a  written  speecli,  which,  if  he  pleased,  he  might 
learn  by  heart,  and  repeat  at  his  trial,  he  willingly  read  it 
over,  and  said  it  was  written  in  a  manner  very  well  suited  to 
the  occasion ;  but,  said  he,  if  you  bad  brought  me  Sieyonian 
shoes,^  I  should  not  wear  them,  though  they  might  be  eaay 
and  suit  my  feet,  because  they  would  be  effeminate;  so  that 
speech  seems  to  me  to  be  eloquent  and  becoming  on  orator, 
but  not  fearless  and  manly-  In  consequence,  he  also  was 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  first  votes,  by  which  the  judges 
only  decided  whether  they  should  acquit  or  condemn,  but 
also  by  those  which,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  afterwards.  For  at  Athens,  if  the  accused 
person  was  found  guilty,  and  if  his  crime  was  not  capital, 
there  waa  a  sort  of  estimation  of  punishment ;  and  when  sen- 
tence waa  to  be  finally  given  by  the  judges,  the  criminal  waa 
asked  what  degree  of  punishment  he  acknowledged  himself 
at  most,  to  deserve;  and  when  this  question  was  put  to 
Socrates,  he  answered,  that  he  deserved  to  be  distinguished 
with  tJie  noblest  honours  and  rewai'ds,  and  to  be  daily  main- 
tained at  the  publio  expense  in  the  Prytaneum ;  an  honour 
which,  amongst  the  Greeks,  is  account^  the  very  highest. 
By  which  answer  his  judges  were  bo  exasperated,  that  they 
condemned  the  most  innocent  of  men  to  death.  But  had  ho 
been  acquitted,  (which,  indeed,  though  it  is  of  no  concern  to 
tia,  yet  I  could  wish  to  have  been  the  case,  because  of  tha 
greatness  of  his  genius,)  how  could  we  have  patience  with. 
those  philosophers  who  now,  though  Socrates  was  condemned 
for  no  other  crime  but  want  of  skill  in  speaking,  maintaiit 
that  the  precepts  of  oratory  should  be  learned  from  them- 
selves, who  are  disciples  of  Socrates  1  With  these  men  I  have 
no  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  two  sciences  is  superior,  or 
carries  more  truth  in  it;  I  only  say  that  the  one  is  distinct 
from  the  other,  and  that  oratory  may  esist  in  the  highest 
perfection  without  philosophy,  . 

.  onl;  hy  the  eSenuiuta  uid  luxil< 
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LV.  "  In  bestowing  such  waira  approbation  on  the  civil  law, 
CraasuH,  I  see  what  was  your  motive ;  when  you  were  speak- 
ing, I  did  not  see  it.^  In  the  first  place,  you  were  wUIiiig  to 
oblige  ScEBVola,  whom  we  ought  all  to  esteem  most  desei*vedly 
for  his  Eiugulai'ly  excellent  dispoBition;  and  seeing  his  e 
Tindowried  and  iraadomcd,  you.  have  enriched  it  with  your 
eloquence  as  with  a  portion,  and  decorated  it  with  a  pro- 
faaion  of  omaraents.  In  the  nest,  aa  you  had  spent  much 
pains  and  labour  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  (since  you  bad  in 
your  own  house  one  -  who  encouraged  nud  instructed  you  in 
that  study,)  jou  were  afraid  that  you  miglit  lose  the  fruit  of 
your  industry,  if  you  did  not  magnify  the  science  by  youi- 
eloquence.  But  I  have  no  controversy  with  tbe  science;  let 
it  be  of  83  much  cousequence  as  you  represent  it;  for  without 
doubt  it  is  of  great  and  estensive  concern,  -having  relation  to 
multitudes  of  people,  and  baa  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
honour;  and  our  most  eminent  citizens  have  ever  been,  and 
are  still,  at  the  head  of  tlie  profession  of  it;  but  take  care, 
Cmssus,  Jest,  while  you  strive  to  adorn  the  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  with  new  and  foreign  ornaments,  you  spoil 
and  denude  her  of  what  is  granted  and  acconled  to  her  as 
Ler  own.  ;_For  if  yoii  wero  to  say,  that  ho  who  is  a  lawyer  is 
also  an  orator,  and  that  he  who  is  an  orator  is  also  a  lawyer, 
you  would  make  two  escellent  branches  of  knowledge,  each 
equal  to  the  other,  and  sharers  of  the  same  dignity ;  but  now 
you  allow  that  a  man  may  be  a  lawyer  without  the  eloquence 
which  we  are  considering,  and  that  there  liave  been  many 
such ;  and  you  deny  that  a  man  can  he  an  orator  who  has  not 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  law.  Thus  the  lawyer  is,  of  himself, 
nothing  with  you  but  a  sort  of  wary  and  acute  legalist,  an 
instruotor  in  actions,^  a  repeater  of  forms,  a  catcher  at  sylla- 
blea ;  but  because  the  orator  has  frequent  occasion  for  the  aid 
of  the  law  in  his  pleadiuge,  you  bavo  of  necessity  joined  legal 
knowledge  to  eloquouce  as  a  handmaid  and  attendant.J 

'  Tom,  ;uiHn  diciAai,  nan  lidtiaM.  Kbhj  copiee  omit  the  negative  ; 
an  omisaioii  apprOTod  by  Emeati,  Hencichsea,  and  Elleadt. 

'  EitlioT  Stxevok,  the  fatLDr-in-law  of  CranBua,  or  Lucius  Ci:eliua 
.Antipater,  wbom  Cicero  tnoutiona  in  his  Bnitua.    Pt-eial. 

'  Piiecii  actioHiaa.  One  wIid  informs  thoBB  who  ure  iguaraot  of  law 
when  tlie  courtB  will  be  open ;  by  what  kind  of  suit  any  porsoii  must 
proBecute  his  claims  on  any  other  person ;  nnd  cats  in  law  proneedingH 
an  another  surt  of  prato  acts  at  Buutions.    SlicbiBui. 
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LVI.  "  But  as  to  your  wouder  at  the  eflrontery  of  those 
advocates  who,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  Btuall  things, 
profesB  great  ones,  or  who  ventured,  in  the  management  of 
causes,  to  treat  of  the  moat  important  points  in  the  civil  law, 
though  thoy  neither  understood  nor  had  ever  Ictuned  them,  the 
defence  on  both  oharges  is  easy  and  ready.  For  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  ho  who  is  ignorant  in  what  form  of  wotdB 
ft  contract  of  marriage  is  made,  should  be  ahle  to  defend 
cause  of  a  woman  who  haa  formed  such  a  contract; 
though  the  same  skill  iu  steering  is  rGquiait^  for  a  si 
as  for  a  large  vessel,  ia  he  therefore,  who  ia  ignorant  of 
the  form  of  words  by  which  an  estate  is  to  be  divided,  in- 
capable of  pleading  a  cause  relative  to  the  division  of  an 
estate.*  For  though  you  appealed  to  causes  of  great  oonse- 
queoce,  pleaded  before  the  Ceotumviri,  that  turned  upon 
points  of  law,  what  cause  was  there  amongst  them  all,  which 
ooald  not  have  been  ably  pleaded  by  an  eloquent  man  un- 
acquainted with  law?  in  all  which  causes,  as  in  the  cause  of 
ManiuB  Curius,  which  was  lately  pleaded  by  you,^  and  that  of 
Caius  Hoatilius  Mancinua,'  and  that  of  the  boy  who  was  bom 
of  a  second  wife,  without  any  notice  of  divorce  having  been 
sent  to  the  first,'  there  was  the  greatest  diBogreemant  among 
the  most  skilful  lawyers  on  points  of  law.  I  ask,  then,  how  in 
these  causes  a  knowledge  of  the  law  could  have  aided  the  orator, 
when  that  lawyer  must  have  bad  the  superiority,  who  waa 
suppoi-ted,  not  by  his  own,  but  a  foreign  art,  not  by  kn( 

'  HeTntum  ciai^iercUcvndiB  familia.    Co-heirB,  when  ai 
Bcondad  amongst  tliaiu,  wero,  by  the  Ilomiui  law,  hoimd  to  each  □ 
by  the  action  fiuaUia:  kcrdaimadiB ;  that  ia,  to  divide  the  whole  ftu      ^ 
inheritaneB,  and  eettle  all  the  aceounta  whioh  relatfld  to  it.     Just.  Inst. 
liL  2S.  i.    The  word  Atrrtam,  aaya  Festue,  aigniSea  whole  or  undiTidedi 
and  do,  to  divide ;  ao,  famiiiatn  hemtaia  dere  whs  to  diride  tho  inharit- 
anco  of  the  iamily,  which  two  words,  htrclaia  acre,  were  afterwardB 
contracted  into  he-cucare ;  henee  thia  law'temi  used  hera,  famSi 
IxrcUcere.  S«iTiuahaa,therefore,from  DouatiiB,thiiailluat™tBdapi 
in  Virgil,  at  the  end  of  the  VUlth  .^^neid,— 

Cit»  Ittetium  in  diveraa  quodiigee 
Distuleraot. 

aia,  aajB  he,  ia  a  law-tenxi,  aud  aigniSes  divided,  aa  hereto  aon  cilo,  tia 
inheritance  being  imdividei  CUte  qaadi-igie,  therefore,  in  that  pnaange, 
a  quick  or  ainifS,  as  ia  generally  imaginad,  but  rfrouiny 
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ledge  of  the  law,  but  by  eloquence  1  I  have  often  heard  that, 
when  Pubhns  Craflsua  was  a  candidate  fur  the  iedileahip,  and 
Servius  Gaiha,  though  older  than  ha,  and  even  of  consular 
dignity,  attended  upon  him  to  promote  his  interest,  (having 
betrothed  Crassua's  daughter  to  ids  son  Caius,)  there  came  a 
countiyman  to  CrassuB  to  consult  bim  on  gome  matter  of 
law ;  and  when  he  had  taken  Crassus  aaide,  and  laid  the  afiair 
before  liim.  and  received  from  hiia  auch  an  answer  as  was 
rather  right  than  suited  to  his  wiBhes,  Galha,  seeing  bim  look 
dejected,  called  him  by  bis  name,  and  asked  him  on  what 
matter  ho  had  consulted  Crassua;  when,  having  heard  his 
case,  and  seeing  the  man  iu  great  trouble,  '  I  perceive,'  said 
he,  'that  CraesuB  gave  you  aii  answer  while  hia  mind  was 
anxious,  and  pre-occupied  with  other  afiairs.'  He  then  took 
Crassus  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Hark  you,  how  came  it  into 
your  head  to  give  this  man  such  an  answer  ? '  CVaBsiis,  who 
waB  a  man  of  great  legal  knowledge,  confidently  repeated  that 
the  matter  was  exactly  as  he  bad  stated  in  hia  answer,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  Galba,  referring  to  a 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  matters,  adduced  abundance  of 
similar  cases,  and  used  many  a.rgnments  for  equity  agaiost 
the  strict  letter  of  law;  while  Crassua,  as  he  could  not  main- 
tain -hia  ground  in  the  debate,  (for,  though  he  was  numbered 
among  the  eloquent,  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  Galba,)  bad 
cscouise  to  authorities,  and  showed  wbat  he  had  asserted  in 
the  books  of  bis  brother  Publius  Mucins,^  and  in  the  com- 
mfflitaries  of  Sextus  ^lius ;  though  he  allowed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Galba'a  arguments  had  appeared  to  him  plausible, 
and  almost  true. 

LVII.  "  But  oausea  which  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  there 
can  he  no  doubt  of  the  law  relative  to  them,  do  not  usually 
oome  to  be  tried  at  all.  Does  any  one  claim  an  inheritance 
under  a  mil,  which  the  father  of  a  family  made  before  he  had 
a  son  bom  I  Nobody;  because  it  is  dear  that  by  the  birth 
of  a  son  the  will  is  cancelled,^  Upon  such  pointe  of  law, 
therefore,  there  are  no  questions  to  be  tried.  The  orator, 
accordingly,  may  bo  ignorant  -of  all  this  part  of  the  law 

'  The  CraaauB  here  raentionad  was  Pnbliiia  Crassus  Divbb,  brother  of 
fnUioB  MucLuB.  Pontifex  Maximua.     See  c.  37.    Silcadt, 
R  raoero  pro  CajoinU,  a  25  ;  QBiufl,  ii.  133. 
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relative  to  controversieB,'  which  is  without  doubt  the  far 
greater  part ;  but  on  tlioBG  points  which  are  dLspiited,  even 
among  tlie  most  skilful  lawyers,  it  will  not  be  diifioult  for 
the  orator  to  find  some  writer  of  authority  on  that  side, 
whiohsoeyer  it  be,  that  he  ia  to  defend,  from  whom,  .when  he 
has  received  his  javelins  ready  for  throwing,  he  will  hurl  tliem 
with  the  arm  and  strength  of  an  orator.  Unless  we  are  to 
BupposB,  indeed,  (I  would  wish  to  mate  the  observation  with- 
out offending  this  excellent  man  Scffivola,)  that  you,  Craaaua. 
defended  the  cause  of  Manius  Curiua  out  of  the  writings  and 
rules  of  your  fiither-in-law.  Did  you  not,  on  the  contrary, 
undertake  the  defence  of  equity,  the  support  of  wills,  and 
the  intention  of  the  dead !  Indeed,  iu  my  opinion,  (for  I  was 
frequently  present  and  heard  you,)  jou  won  the  far  greater 
I  number  of  votes  by  your  wit,  humour,  and  happy  raiUf 

when  you  joked  upon  the  extraordinary  aouteneas,  and 
' -^^(ourpteBsed  admiration  of  the  genius,  of  Scsevola,  who  t 
^  ^^,„^,diBCovered  toi^J  jnari  mu^be  fioni  before  he  can  die;  a 
^  when  yon  adduced  many  cases,  both  ffbm  the  laws  and  decrees 

of  the  senate,  as  well  as  from  common  life  and  intercourse, 
'  not  only  acutely,  but  facetiously  and  sarcastically,  in  which, 

Iif  we  attended  to  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit,  nothing 
would  result.  The  trial,  therefore,  was  attended  with  abun- 
dance of  mirth  and  pleasantry;  but  of  what  service  your 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  was  to  you  upon  it,  I  do  not 
understand  ;  your  great  power  in  speaking,  united  with  tha 
utmost  humour  and  grace,  certainly  was  of  great  service. 
Even  Mucins  himself,  the  defender  of  the  father's  right,  who 
fought  as  it  were  for  his  own  patrimony,  what  ai^ument  did 
be  advance  in  the  cause,  when  bo  spoke  ogainst  you,  that 
appeared  to  bo  drawn  from  the  civil  lawl  What  particular  law 
did  he  recite?  What  did  he  esplaui  in  hia  speech  that  waa 
unintelligible  to  the  unlearned!  The  whole  of  his  oration  waa 
employed  upon  one  point;  that  is,  in  maintaining  that  what 
waa  written  ought  to  be  valid.  But  every  boy  is  exercised 
on  such  Bubjocta  by  hia  master,  when  be  is  instructed  to 

'  Onxtieta  ?umc  partim  jurU  in  controveraiia.  For  in  controta'sila 
XambiQUB  and  Emeati  would  read,  from  n  correction  in  an  old  copy, 
taeanlnverH  ;  bnt  BX  thera  in  no  authority  for  tliU  word,  EUendt,  with 
Bokiua,  prefers  nun  cimtnTeTii.  With  this  alteratioD,  the  aenas  will  b^i 
"ftll  this  uncuntroverted  porti  of  the  Ian." 


support,  in  Buch  cases  as  these,  aomctiraos  the  writtpu  letter, 
Bometimes  equity.  In  that  cause  of  the  soldier,  I  presunie, 
if  you  had  defended  either  him  or  tho  heir,  you  would  have 
had  recourse  to  the  cases  of  Hostilius,'  and  not  to  your  own 
power  and  talent  as  an  oratof.  Nay,  rather,  if  you  had 
defended  the  will,  you  would  have  tu^ed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  entire  validity  of  all  wiUs  whatsoever  would  have 
eeemed  to  depend  upon  that  single  trial;  or,  if  you  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  soldier,  you  would  have  raised  his  father, 
■with  your  usual  eloquence,  from  the  dead ;  yon  would  have 
placed  him  before  the  eyea  of  the  audience ;  he  would  have  em- 
braced his  son,  and  with  tears  have  recommended  him  to  the 
Centumviri ;  you  would  have  forced  the  very  stones  to  weep 
and  lament,  so  that  all  that  clause,  as  the  tongue  had 
OEOLAJiED,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  written  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  you  prefer  to  all  libraries,  hut  in  some  mere 
formula  of  a  teacher. 

LVIII.  "As  to  the  indolence  of  which  you  accuse  our 
youth,  for  not  learning  that  science,  because,  in  the  frst 
place,  it  is  very  easy,  (how  easy  it  is,  let  them  consider  who 
Htnit  about  before  us,  presuming  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
science,  as  if  it  were  extremely  difficult ;  and  do  you  yourself 
also  consider  that  poiut,  who  say,  that  it  is  an  easy  science, 
which  you  admit  as  yet  to  be  no  science  at  all,  but  say  tiiat 
if  somebody  shall  ever  leai'u  some  other  science,  so  as  to  bo 
aijla  to  make  this  a  science,  it  will  then  be  o  science ;)  and. 
because,  in  the  nest  place,  it  is  full  of  pleasure,  (but  as  to 
that  matter,  every  one  is  willing  to  leave  the  pleasure  to 
yourself,  and  is  content  to  be  without  it,  for  there  is  not  one 
of  the  young  men  who  would  not  rather,  if  he  must  get 
anything  by  heart,  learn  the  Teucer  of  Pacuvius  than  the 
Manilian  laws^  on  emption  and  vendition ;)  and,  in  the  third 
place,  because  you  think,  that,  from  iove  to  our  country,  we 
ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  our  an-  g 
Cestors;  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  old  laws  are  either 

'  Certain  legal  fonnulfa,  o!  wliich  some  luwysr  named  Hostilius  was 
the  autbor.     Emesli. 

'  Sfanilianai — itjM.     They  were  fomiiilto  which  those  wiin  wished 
not  to  be  deeeived  might  use  in  bujing  bhA  soUiDg ;  thej  nre  culled 

oefionaiby  Varro,  li.R.  ii.  5.11 The  author  wa    "     '      *'  — 

an  cmiueat  lawyer,  who  waa  consul  a.d.c.  603.    Ern 


grown  out  of  date  from  tlieir  very  antiquity,  or  are  set  aside 
by  Bucii  03  are  new?'  As  to  your  opinion,  that  men  are 
readered  good  by  learning  the  civil  law,  because,  by  Ism^ 
rewards  are  appointed  for  Tirtuc,  and  puniBhroenta  for  TiOBKi 
I,  for  my  par^  imagined  that  virtue  was  instilled  into 
kind  (if  it  can  be  instilled  by  any  means)  by  iustruoticai 
and  persuasion,  not  by  menacGB,  and  force,  and  terror.  As 
to  the  maxim  that  we  should  avoid  evil,  we  can  understand 
bow  good  &  thing  it  is  to  do  bo  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
law.  And  ae  to  myself,  to  whom  alone  you  allow  tbe  power 
of  managing  causes  satisfactorily,  without  any  knowledge  of 
law,  I  make  you,  Crassua,  this  answer:  that  1  nevei-  learned 
the  civil  law,  nor  woa  ever  at  a.  loss  for  tbe  want  of  know-- 
ledge  in  it,  in  thoBe  causes  which  I  was  able  to  defend  in  the 
oourts.^  It  ia  one  thing  to  be  a  master  in  any  pursuit  or 
art,  and  another  to  bo  neither  stupid  nor  ignorant  in  common 
life,  and  the  ordinary  customs  of  mankind.  May  not  every 
one  of  ua  go  over  our  ferms,  or  inBpect  our  countiy  affairs, 
for  the  Bake  of  profit  or  delight  at  leaatl'  No  man  lives 
without  using  his  eyes  and  understanding,  so  fer  as  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  what  sowing  and  reaping  is ;  or  what  pruning 
vines  and  other  trees  means;  or  at  what  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  what  manner,  those  things  are  done.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one  of  us  has  to  look  at  hid  grounds,  or  give  any 
directions  about  ^jrieulture  to  hia  steward,  or  any  orders 
to  his  bailiff,  must  we  study  the  booka  of  Ma^  the  Car- 
thaginian,* or  may  wo  be  content  with  our  ordinary  know- 
ledge) Why,  then,  with  regard  to  the  civil  law,  may  we  not 
aUo,  especially  as  we  are  worn  out  in  causes  and  public  bnsi- 
nesB,  and  in  the  forum,  be  sufficiently  instructed,  to  snob 
a  degree  at  least  as  not  to  appear  foreigners  and  strangers  in 

'  Tbere  ia  no  proper  ([ranun&tical  coostraction  in  this  eeatBaoB, 
ErDesd  observes  that  it  u,  perhajs,  in  Boms  wa?  unsound. 

'  /» jure.  "  Apud  tribunal  pr^toria."  &Hesti. 
t  'I  tranelntc  the  conctuuon  of  tLie  senteiice  in  conformity  with  the 
teit  of  OrelUua,  mho  puts  tantm.  at  the  end  of  it,  ingtead  of  letting  it 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  eenWnee,  ob  ia  the  ease  in  other 
editions.  Hia  interpretation  ia,  ini-iicrs  laliem.  "Though  we  ha  much 
occupied,  jet  we  can  viait  our  farms." 

'  He  wrote  eigbb-and-tnent^  books  on  oountry  affairs  in  the  Funic 
language,  wlilch  were  translated  into  Latin,  by  order  of  the  aeoate,  by 
Cassius  DionyBioB  of  Utica.  Sea  Vfuto,  R.  R,  L  1 ;  and  Columella.  whi>__ 
calls  him  the  fatlier  of  farming.    Proiut, 
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mtryl  Or,  if  any  cause,  a  little  more  obscure 
than  ordinary,  ahould  bo  brought  to  us,  it  would,  I  presume, 
be  difficult  to  commuuicnte  with  our  friend  SofBTola  here; 
althougii  indeed  the  parties,  whuse  oonoera  it  is,  bring  nothing 
to  u8  that  has  not  been  fiioroughly  considered  aud  iuTeati- 
gated.  If  there  is  a  question  about  the  nature  of  a  thing 
itself  under  consideration ;  if  about  boundaries ;  (as  we  do  not 
go  in  person  to  view  the  property  itself;^)  if  about  writings 
and  bonds;-  we  of  necessity  have  to  study  matters  that  are 
intricate  and  often  difficult ;  and  if  we  have  to  consider  laws, 
or  the  opinions  of  mea  skilled  in  law,  need  we  fear  that  we 
shall  not  he  able  to  uaderstand  them,  if  we  have  not  studied 
the  civil  law  fi-om  our  youth? 

LIX.  "  Is  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  then,  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  orator?  I  cannot  deny  that  every  Itind  of 
knowledge  is  of  advaatnge,  especially  to  him  whose  eloquence 
ought  to  be  adorned  with  variety  of  matter;  but  the  things 
which  are  absolutely  neceasary  to  an  orator  are  numerous, 
important,  and  difficult,  so  that  I  would  not  distract  hia  indus- 
try among  too  many  studies.  Who  can  deny  that  the  gesture 
and  grace  of  RosciuB  are  necessary  in  the  orator's  action  and 
deportment?  Yet  nobody  would  advise  youths  that  are 
studying  oratory  to  labour  in  forming  their  attitudes  like 
players.  What  is  so  neoeesary  to  an  orator  as  the  voice? 
Yet,  by  my  reoommendationj  no  student  in  eloquence  will 
be  a  slave  to  his  voice  like  the  Greeks  and  tragedians,^  who 
pass  whole  years  in  sedentary  declamation,  and  daily,  before 
they  venture  upon  delivery,  raise  their  voice  by  degrees  as 
they  sit,  and,  when  they  have  finished  pleading,  sit  dowa 
again,  and  lower  and  recover  it,  as  it  were,  through  a  scale, 
from  the  highest  to  the  deepest  tone.  If  we  should  do  this, 
they  whose  causes  we  undertake  would  be  condemned,  before 

'  Qman  in  rem  prraeiitem  «on  veniimu.  We  do  not  go  ad  loeian, 
talde  prcstmtei  rnn  d  fines  iinpicere  pomiiniM.     Elleadt. 

'  FericTipti/mibas.    Persimplio  ia  considered  by  Ellendt  to  aigoii^'*    i 
H  diaft  or  i^ecque  to  be  preaentad  ta  s.  bamlcer. 

•  Oraconim  marc  et  troffcsdorsm.  Ldmbinua  would  strike  oat  rt,  on 
the  Buthoritj  of  three  maaiiBCripts  ;  and  Fenrce  thinks  that  the  eon- 
junotton  ought  to  be  absent.  Emesti  thinks  that  some  aubstantive 
belonging  to  Snraxfim  hoa  divpped  out  of  the  text.  A  Leipsio  edition, 
he  observe!,  bas  Bneconta,  mart  lophietantm  el  tn^adorun,  but  on 
~'  li  authority  he  does  not  inow. 
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we  had  repeated  the  pcean  and  tbe  miinio'  as  often  as  is  ppe- 
scribed.  But  if  we  must  not  employ  oui'selvea  npou  gesture, 
wLich  ia  of  great  service  to  tLe  orator,  or  upon  tbe  culture  of 
the  voice,  which  alone  is  a  great  rccontmendntion  and  Rupport 
of  eloquence ;  and  if  we  can  only  improve  in  either,  in 
proportion  to  the  leisure  afforded  cs  in  this  field  of  daily 
buainesa  ;  how  much  less  must  we  apply  to  the  ooeupatioa 
of  learning  the  civil  lawl  of  which  we  may  learn  the  chief 
points  without  regular  study,  and  which  is  also  unlike  those 
other  matterfi  in  this  respect,  that  power  of  voice  and  gesture 
«innot  be  got  suddenly,  or  caught  up  from  another  person, 
but  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Iftw,  as  fur  as  it  is  useful  in  a 
cause,  may  be  gained  on  the  shoi-test  possible  notice,  eitl 
from  learned  men  or  from  hooka.  Those  eminent  Gi 
orators,  therefore,  as  they  are  unskilled  in  the  law  themselves' 
have,  ill  their  causes,  men  acquaioted  with  the  law  to  assist 
them,  who  are,  as  you  before  observed,  called  jiragmatici. 
In  this  respect  our  countrytaen  act  far  better,  as  they  would 
have  tbe  laws  and  judicial  decisions  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  men  of  the  highest  rank.  But  the  Greeks  would  not 
have  neglected,  if  tlicy  had  thought  it  uccessary,  to  instruot 
the  orator  in  tha  civil  law,  instead  of  allowing  him  a  pj-ag- 
anatiaia  for  an  assistant. 

LX.  "  As  to  your  remark,  that  age  is  preserved  from  soli- 
tude by  the  science  of  the  civil  law,  we  may  perhaps  also  aay 
that  it  is  preserved  from  solitude  by  a  large  fortune.  But 
we  are  inquiring,  not  what  is  advantageous  to  ourselves,  but 
what  is  necessary  for  the  orator.  Although  (since  we  take 
BO  many  points  of  oomparisoa  with  the  orator  from  one  sort 
of  artist)  Rosciua,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  is  accustomed 
to  say,  that,  as  age  advances  upon  him,  he  will  make  the 
measures  of  tbe  flute-player  slower,  and  the  notes  softer. 
But  if  he  who  is  restricted  to  a  cei'tain  modulation  of 
numbers  and  feet,  meditates,  notwithstaodiog,  something 
hia  ease  in  the  decline  of  life,  how  much  more  easily  oa 
I  will  uot  say  lower  our  tones,  but  alter  them  entirely? 
it  is  no  secret  to  you,  Craasus,  how  many  and  how  vo 

'  Preanem  aiit  mBBioneni.  The  word  mwaiimem,  is  corrupt.  Many 
editions  lisve  ■nomiuta,  whiob  in  left  equally  UDe:!pIuaed.  The  best 
conjectural  emeudution,  oa  Orelliua  obearvea,  ia  nomum,  proposed  bjr 
a  oiitio  of  Jena. 
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are  the  niodea  of  apeaking;  a  Tariety  which  I  know  not 
whether  you  yourself  have  not  been  the  first  to  eshibit  to 
iiH,  eincQ  you  Jmvo  for  aome  time  spoken  more  softly  and 
gently  than  you  used  to  do;  nor  is  this  mildness  in  your 
eloquence,  which  carries  so  high  authority  with  it,  less  ap- 
proved than  your  former  vast  energy  and  exertion ;  Rnd  there 
Lave  heen  many  orators,  aa  wa  hear  of  Scipio  and  Lrelins, 
who  always  spoke  in  a  tono  only  a  little  raised  above  that 
of  ordinary  conversation,  but  never  eserted  their  Inngs  or 
throats  like  Servius  Gaiha.  But  if  you  shall  ever  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  speak  in  this  manner,  are  you  afraid  that 
your  house,  the  house  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  citizen, 
"will,  if  it  bo  not  frequented  by  the  litigious,  bo  deserted  by 
the  rest  of  mankind  J  For  my  paii,  I  am  so  far  from  having 
any  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  my  own  house,  that  I  not 
only  do  not  think  that  coitifort  for  my  old  age  ia  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  multitude  of  clients,  but  look  for  that  solitude 
■which  you  dread,  as  for  a  safe  harbour;  for  I  esteem  repose 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  solace  in  the  last  st^;e  of  life. 

"  Thoae  other  branches  of  knowledge  (though  they  certainly 
OfiStst  the  orator) — I  mean  genera!  history,  and  jurisprudence, 
and  the  course  of  things  in  old  times,  and  variety  of  prece- 
denta — I  will,  if  ever  I  have  occasion  for  them,  borrow  from 
my  friend  Longiuus,^  an  eicellent  man,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  erudition  in  such  matters.  Nor  wili  I  dissuade 
these  youths  from  reading  everything,  hearing  everything, 
and  acquainting  themselves  with  every  liberal  study,  and  all 
polite  learning,  as  you  just  now  recommended;  but,  upon 
my  word,  tliey  do  not  seem  likely  to  have  too  much  time,  if 
thoy  are  inclined  to  pursue  and  practise  all  that  you,  Crasaus, 
have  dictated;  for  you  seemed  to  me  to  impose  upon  their 
youth  obligations  almost  too  severe,  (though  almost  necessary, 
I  admit,  for  the  attainment  of  their  desires,)  since  estemporary 
exercises  upon  stated  cases,  and  accurate  and  studied  medi- 
tations, and  practice  in  writing,  which  you  truly  called  the 
modeller  and  finisher  of  the  art  of  speaking,  are  tasks  of 
much  difEculty;  and  that  corapai-isou  of  their  own  composi- 
tion with  the  writings  of  others,  and  extemporal  discussion 
on  the  work  of  another  by  way  of  praise  or  censure,  oon- 

'  EmBBli  Huppoflea  him  to  to  Cuius  CnaduB  LonginuB,  who  is  mea- 
tioned  bj  Cicoro,  pro  Pknco,  c.  21. 
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r  refatatioa,  demand  no  ordinary  exertion,  eitlier 
of  memory  or  powers  of  imitation. 

LXI.  "  But  what  you  added  was  appalling,  and  indeed  will 
haTe,  I  fear,  a  greater  tendency  to  deta-  tlian  to  enoourage. 
You  would  have  every  one  of  ua  a  Roeoius  in  our  profeaaion; 
and  you  said  that  what  was  excellent  did  not  so  much  attract 
approbation,  as  what  was  faulty  produced  settled  disgust; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  want  of  perfection  is  so  disparngingly 
regarded  in  ua  aa  in  the  players;  and  I  observe,  accordingly, 
that  we  are  often  heard  with  the  utmost  attention,  eveu  when 
we  are  hoarse,  for  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself  and  of  the 
causa  detains  the  audience ;  while  j^opus,  if  he  haa  the 
least  hoarseness,  ia  hissed;  for  at  thoae  ftom  whom  nothing 
IB  expected  but  to  please  the  ear,  offence  is  taken  whenever 
the  least  diminution  of  that  pleasure  occurs.  But  in  elo- 
quence there  are  many  qualities  that  captivate;  and,  if  they 
are  not  all  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  yet  most  of  them 
are  praiseworthy,  those  that  are  of  the  highest  excellenoo 
must  necessarily  excite  admiration. 

"  To  return  therefore  to  our  first  consideration,  let  the 
orator  be,  as  Crassua  described  him,  one  who  can  speah  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  persuade;  and  let  him  stricUy  devote 
himself  to  those  things  which  are  of  common  practice  ia 
civil  communities,  and  in  the  forum,  and,  laying  aside  all 
other  studios,  however  high  and  noble  they  may  be,  let  him 
apply  himself  day  and  night,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  this  ons 
pursuit,  and  imitate  him  to  whom  doubtless  the  highesf; 
excellence  in  oratory  is  conceded,  Demosthenes  the  AtheniaaJ 
in  whom  there  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  ardour  and  per- 
severance, that  he  overcame,  first  of  all,  tlie  impediments  of 
nature  by  pains  and  diligence;  and,  though  his  voice  was  bo 
inarticulate  that  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  first  letter 
of  the  very  art  which  he  was  so  eager  to  acquire,  ho  aocom- 
plished  so  much  by  practice  that  no  one  is  thought  to  have 
spoken  mora  distinctly;  and  though  his  breath  was  short,  he 
efiected  such  improvement  by  holding  it  in  while  he  spoke^ 
that  in  one  sequence  of  words  (as  his  writings  show)  two 
risings  and  two  fallings  of  bis  voice  were  included;^  and  ha 
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a  nuead  it  in  ma  lornier 
latter ;  and  this  he  did 


lie  t 


dee  raiBed  and  twice  lowered  hia 
ihera  of  the  period,  and  lowered 
ins  brsaiOi.     iVoart.     Tbi»  K      - 
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related),  after  putting  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  used 
aci3  Heveral  verses  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  Toice 
taking  breath,  not  standing  ia  one  place,  but  walking' 
,  aud  mounting  a  steep  ascent.  With  such  encou- 
itif  as  these,  I  sincerely  agree  with  you,  Craesus, 
uths  should  be  incited  to  study  and  industry ;  other 
lishments  which  you  httve  collected  from  Tarious  and 
sciences,  though  you  have  mastered  them 
blf,  I  regard  as  unconnected  with  the  proper  business 
I  of  an  orator." 

I  When  Antonius  had  concluded  these  observations, 
I  and  Cotta  appeared  to  be  in  doubt  whose  discourse 
«o  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth.  Crassus 
I,  /"  You  make  our  orator  a  mere  mechanic,  Antonius, 
Ma  not  certain  whether  you  are  not  really  of  anotier 
opimODC  and  whether  you  are  not  practising  upon  us  your 
■wondetri'ul  skiil  in  refutation,  in  which  no  one  was  ever  your 
a  talent  of  which  the  eiereiae  belongs  properly  to 
1,  but  has  now  become  common  among  philosophers, 
lilly  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  fully  and 
Tj?  on  both  sides  of  any  question  proposed. .  But  I  did 
notitbink,  especially  in  the  hearing  of  these  young  men.  that 
meady  such  an  orator  was  to  be  described  by  me,  as  would 
piufA  bis  whole  life  in  courts  of  justice,  and  would  cany 
tbilier  nothing  more  than  the  necessity  of  his  causes  re- 
quired; but  1  ooutemplat^  something  greater,  when  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  (the  orator,  especially  in  such  a 
repubhc  as  ours,  ought  to  He  deficient  in  nothing  that  could 
adorn  his  profossioiu  But  you,  since  you  Lave  circumscribed 
the  whole  business  of  an  orator  within  such  narrow  limits,  will 
explain  to  us  with  the  less  difficulty  what  you  have  settled 
sa  to  oratorical'  duties  and  rules;  I  think,  however,  that 
ttiB  may  be  done  to-moirow,  for  we  have  talked  enough  for 
to-day.  And  Scievola,  since  he  has  appointed  to  go  to  his  owa 
TuBouIan  aeat,^  will  now  repose  a  little  till  the  heat  is  abated; 

not  quite  oirrBCt^  Cicero  appears  to  mean,  that  of  the  two  memben 
the  voiue  was  once  rsieed  and  oni»  lowered  in  each. 

'  OcBlliuBB  tent  bos  praixptU  oratorit;  but  we  muBt  undoubtedly 
redd  oraioriis  with  Pearce. 

'  AtticUH  was  Bioeediiigly  rleaasii  with  this  trenliae,  and  commendod 
it  Bitremely,  but  objected  to  the  diarniflaion  of  Scicyola.  froia  tbe  dis- 
patatian,  after  he  hod  been  mtroduoed  into  the  first  dialogue. 


I 
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and  let  ua  also,  as  the  day  13  bo  fiir  advaueed,  consulti 
heiUth."^  The  propgBal  pleased  the  whole  compimj.  T 
then  said,  "Indeed,  I  could  wish  that  I  had  not  1: 
appointment  ■with  Lselius  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  T 
territory  to-day.  I  would  willingly  hear  Antoniua;"  J 
he  rose  from  hia  seat,  he  smiled  and  added,  "  for  he  J 
offend  me  bo  much  when  he  pulled  our  civil  lav 
he  amused  me  wheu  he  professed  himself  iguorant  oM'  it." 


I 


In  thia  book  Antoninii  givea  insttuctionii  reBpecting  ii 
tor;,  and  the  Brrangemeata  of  the  different  porta  o 
pactcncntB  in  nhich  he  woa  thouglit  tu  hare  attained  great  e: 
though  hia  latiguage  was  not  lUwnya  highly  Btudied  oi 
Cio.  de  Clar.  Orat.  c.  ST.  As  humour  in  Bpeukiug  woi 
a  part  of  iDTention,  CaiuB  Julius  deear,  ivho  was  called  the  tail 
iJDue  niau  of  hie  time,  speaks  Qopioua^  on  that  eubject,  c.  ' 

I.  TuBRB  was,  if  you  remember,  brother  Quintus,  a 
persuasion  in  ua  when  we  were  boys,  that  Liiciua  Crasai: 
acquired  no  more  learning  thau  he  had  been  enabled  t'  _ 
from  instruetion  in  his  youtli,  and  that  Mareus  Antoniua 
entirely  destitute  and  ignorant  of  all  erudition  whatsoever; 
and  tliere  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not  believe  that 
Buch.  was  really  the  case,  yet,  that  tbey  might  more  easily 
deter  us  from  the  pursuit  of  learning,  when  we  were  inflame  * 

defends  himself  by  the  eiajnplo  of  their  "  god  Plato,"  ax  he  calls 
In  his  book  Be  Sspulilicd  ;  whore  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  houaa 
un  old  goutleman,  Cephalus,  the  old  man,  after  bcamig  a  pirt  in  '' 
fii'st  conversation,  excuses  himself,  saying,  that  he  must  go  to  praj(__, 
and  returns  do  more,  Plato  not  thinking  it  suitable  to  hie  age  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  company  through  BO  long  a  difieourse.  With  greater  rensan, 
therefore,  he  saya  Uiat  he  had  used  the  same  caution  in  the  ease  of 
8c£eioU ;  Blnoe  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  person  of  hie  dignity, 
Bitreuia  age,  and  iuSrm  health,  would  spend  eereral  succeesive  days  in 
onotliia'  man's  house  :  that  the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  his  parU- 
culor  profefluian,  but  tbo  other  two  chiefly  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of 
^e  art,  ai  which  it  was  not  proper*  for  one  .of  Scmvola's  temper  a&d 
character  to  be  present  only  aa  a  hearer.  Ad  Attic,  iv.  16.  S, 
'  Itetirc  froiirthe  heat,  like  Scicrolu,  and  take  rest. 
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with  a  desire  of  attaiuing  it,  took  a  pleasure  in  reporting 
■what  I  have  said  of  those  orators ;  bo  that,  if  men  of  no 
learning  had  acquired  tbe  greatest  wisdom,  and  an  incredible 
degree  of  eloquence,  all  our  industry  might  Beem  Tain,  and 
the  earnest  perseverance  of  our  Either,  one  of  tbe  best  and 
moat  Benaible  of  men,  in  educating  us,  might  appear  to  be 
folly.  These  reiiHonera  we,  as  boys,  used  at  that  time  to 
refute,  with  the  aid  of  witnesses  whom  we  bad  at  home,  our 
fetier,  Cains  Aculeo  our  relative,  and  Lucius  Cicero  our  uncle ; 
for  our  iather,  Aculeo  (who  man-led  our  mother's  sister,  and 
-whom  Crlbsus  esteemed  the  most  of  all  his  friends),  and  our 
own  uncle  (who  went  with  Antoniua  into  Cilicia,  and  quitted 
it  at  the  same  time  with  him),  often  told  us  many  particulars 
about  CrasBus,  relative  to  his  studies  and  learning ;  and  aa 
we,  with  our  cousiiiB,  Aculeo's  sons,  lemned  what  Crasana 
approved,  and  were  instructed  by  the  masters  whom  he 
engaged,  we  bad  alao  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
(since,  though  boys,^  we  coidd  understand  thia)  that  he  spoke 
Greek  so  well  that  be  might  have  been  thought  not  to  know 
any  other  language,  and  he  put  such  questions  to  our  masters, 
and  discoursed  upon  such  subjects  in  bis  conversation  with 
them,  that  nothing  appeared  to  be  Dew  or  strange  to  him. 
But  with  regard  to  Antonius,  although  we  had  frequently 
heard  fi-om  our  uncle,  a  person  of  the  greatest  learning,  how 
he  had  devoted  himself,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rhodes,  to  th& 
conversation  of  the  most  learned  men ;  yet  I  myself  alao, 
when  quite  a  youth,  often  asked  him  many  questions  on  the 
sulqect,  aa  far  as  the  bashfulneaa  of  my  early  years  would 
permit.  What  I  am  writing  will  certainly  not  be  new  to  you, 
(for  at  that  very  time  you  heard  it  fi'om  me,)  namely,  that 
from  many  and  various  convursatiouB,  he  appeared  to  me 
neither  ignorant  nor  uuaceomplishod  in  anything  in  those- 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  I  could  form  any  opinion. 
But  there  was  such  peculiarity  iu  each,  that  Crossua  desired 
not  so  much  to  be  thought  unlearned  aa  to  hold  learning  in 
contempt,  and  to  prefer,  on  every  subject,  the  understanding 
of  our  countrymen  to  that  of  the  Greelts ;  while  Autonius 
thought  that  his  oratory  would  be  better  received  by  the 
Eoman  peojile,  if  he  were  believed  to  have  had  no  learning  at 
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all ;  and  thus  the  one  ima^nod  that  be  should  have  moro 
authority  if  he  appeared  to  despiso  the  Greeks,  and  the  other 
if  he  seemed  to  kaow  nothing  of  them. 

But  what  their  object  was,  is  certainly  nothing  to  our 
present  purpose.  It  ja  pertinent,  however,  to  the  treatise 
which  I  have  commenced,  and  to  thia  portion  of  it,  to  remark 
Uiat  no  man  could  ever  excel  end  reach  eminence  in  eloqnonce, 
without  learning;  not  only  the  art  of  oratory,  but  erveiy  branoh 
of  usefni  knowledge,  II.  For  almost  all  other  arts  can  sup- 
port themselves  independently,  and  by  their  own  resources; 
but  to  speak  well,  that  is,  to  speak  with  learning,  and  skill, 
aad  eieganco,  has  no  definite  province  within  the  limits  of 
which  it  is  enclosed  and  restricted.  Everything  that  can  pos- 
sibly fell  under  discussion  among  mankind,  must  be  effectively 
treated  by  him  who  professes  that  he  can  practise  this  art,  or 
he  must  relinquish  all  title  to  eloquence.  For  my  own  jart, 
therefore,  though  I  confess  that  both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Greece  itself  which  always  held  this  art  in  the  highest 
estimation,  there  have  arisen  many  men  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  of  the  highest  excellence  in  speaking,^  without 
thia  absolute  knowledge  of  eTorything;  yet  I  afBrm  that  such 
a  degree  of  eloquence  as  waa  in  Crassus  and  Antonius,  could 
not  exist  without  a  knowledge  of  all  subjects  that  contribute 
to  form  that  wisdoin  and  that  force  of  oratory  which  were  seen 
in  them.  On  this  account,  I  had  the  greater  satis&ction  in 
committing  to  writing  tliat  dialogue  which  they  formerly  held 
on.  these  subjects ;  both  that  the  notion  which  had  always 
prevailed,  that  the  one  had  no  great  learning,  and  that  the 
other  was  wholly  unlearned,  might  be  eradicated,  and  that  I 
might  preserve,  in  the  records  of  literature,  the  opinions  which 
I  thought  divinely  delivered  by  those  consummate  orators 
conoeraing  eloquence,  if  I  could  by  any  means  learn  and  fully 
register  them ;  aad  also,  indeed,  that  I  might,  as  fer  as  I 
should  be  able,  rescue  their  fame,  now  upon  the  decline,  from 
silence  and  oblivion.  If  they  could  have  been  known  from 
writings  of  their  own,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  less 

*  Muihn  tt  ingeiUii  et  irwjmd  lavde  diomdi.  Thia  paaaage,  na  Ellendt 
obBerrea,  is  manlfeatl;  corrupt.  He  propasea  ingBniia  mo^HM  et  laudt 
(KcmtK ,-  but  thia  aeeniB  hardlj  Cioergnian.  Aldus  Maautiiis  noticed  that 
an  adjectiTe  was  apparently  nonting  to  itt^sntM,  but  other  edihin  hsva 
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necessary  for  me  to  be  titan  elalwrate;  but  as  one  left  but 
little  in  writing,  (at  least,  there  is  little  extant,)  and  that  ha 
wrote  in  hia  youth,^  the  other  almoat  nothing,  I  thought  it 
due  from  me  to  men  of  such  genius,  while  we  still  retain 
a  liTely  remembrance  of  them,  to  reudei-  their  fame,  if  I  could, 
imperishable.  I  enter  upon  this  undertaking  with  the  greater 
hopes  of  eSecting  my  object,-  becausa  I  am  not  writing  of 
ibe  eloquence  of  Serviua  Galba  or  Cains  Carbo,  concerning 
■which  I  should  bo  at  liberty  to  invent  whatever  I  pleased,  as 
no  one  now  living  could  confute  nae ;  but  I  publish  ao  account 
to  be  read  by  those  who  have  frequently  heard  the  men  them- 
SBlves  of  whom  1  am  speaking,  that  I  may  commend  those 
two  illustrious  meu  to  such  aa  have  never  seen  either  of 
them,  from  the  recollection,  as  a  testimony,  of  those  to  whom 
both  those  orators  were  known,  and  who  are  now  alive  and 
present  among  us. 

III.  Nor  do  I  now  aim  at  instructing  you,  dearest  and  best 
of  brothers,  by  means  of  rhetoricaJ  treatises,  which  you  re- 
gard as  unpolished;  (for  what  can  be  more  refined  or  grace- 
ful than  your  own  language  t)  but  though,  whether  it  be,  as 
jou  use  to  say,  from  judgment,  or,  as  Isooratea,  the  fether 
of  eloquence,  has  written  of  himself,  from  a  sort  of  baahful- 
nesB  and  ingenuous  timidity,  that  you  have  shrunk  Irom 
speaking  in  public,  or  whether,  as  you  sometimes  joeoselj 
remark,  you  thought  ono  orator  sufficient,  not  only  for  one 
family,  but  almost  for  a  whole  community,  I  yet  think  that 
these  hooks  will  not  appear  to  yon  of  that  kind  which  may 
deservedly  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  elegant 
learning  in  those  who  have  discussed  the  art  of  speaking;  for 
nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  the  conversation  of 
CrasBUB  and  Antouius,  that  any  one  could  im^ne  possible  to 
hs  known  or  undorstood  by  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  the 
keenest  application,  the  moat  consummate  learning,  and  the 
utmost  eiperience;  as  you  wiU  very  easily  be  able  to  judge, 
who  have  been  pleased  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  tiieory 
<rf  oratory  through  your  own  esertions,  and  to  observe  the 
practice  of  it  in  mine.  But  that  we  may  the  sooner  accont- 
plifdh  the  task  which  we  have  undertaken,  and  which  is  no 

>  See  Brut  o.  43,  44. 

'  Sp£  offffFcdior  majorc  ad  jvobandum.  That  ad  prnbandiiin  i&  to  be 
jomed  with  spe,  cot  with,  ajgredior,  is  ahown  by  EDeadt  on  b.  i.  c.  4. 


ordinary  one,  let  us  leave  our  esordiuni,  and  proceed  to  the 
convereation  and  arguments  of  the  charocters  whom  I  have 
offered  to  your  notice. 

The  neit  day,  then,  after  the  former  convereation  had 
taien  place,  about  the  second  hour,'  while  CraaBua  was  yet  in 
bed,  and  Sulpioiua  sitting  by  him,  and  Antoniua  walking  with 
Cotta  in  the  portico,  on  a  sudden  Quintua  Catulus  -  the  elder, 
with  his  trother  Caius  Julius,'  arrived  there ;  and  when 
CraasuB  heard  of  their  coming,  he  arose  in  some  haste,  and 
they  were  all  in  a  state  of  wonder,  suspecting  that  the  occa- 
sion of  their  arrival  was  of  more  than  common  importance. 
The  parties  having  greeted  each  other  with  most  friendly 
satutations,  as  their  intimacy  required,  "  What  has  brought 
you  hither  at  laatl"  Baid  Crasfiua;  "is  it  anything  newl" 
"Nothing,  indeed,"  said  Catulus;  "for  you  know  it  is  the 
time  of  the  public  games.  But  (you  may  think  ns,  if  you 
please,"  added  he,  "  either  foolish  or  impertinent)  when  Ciesar 
came  yesterday  in  the  evening  to  my  Tusculan  villa,  from  his 
own,  he  told  me  that  he  had  met  Scievola  going  from  hence; 
from  whom  he  said  that  lie  had  heard  a  wonderful  account, 
namely,  that  you,  whom  I  could  never  entice  into  such  oou- 
versation,  though  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  you  in  every- 
way, had  held  long  dissertations  with  Antonius  on  eloquence, 
and  had  disputed,  as  in  the  GChools,  almost  in  the  maimer  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  my  brother,  therefore,  entreated  me,  not 
being  of  myself,  indeed,  averse  to  liear  you,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  afraid  we  might  make  a  troublesome  visit  to  you,  to 
come  hither  with  him ;  for  he  said  that  Sesevola  had  told 
him  that  a  great  part  of  the  discourse  was  postponed  till 
to-dny.  If  you  think  we  have  acted  too  forwardly,  you  will 
lay  the  blame  upon  Cajsar,  if  too  familiarly,  upon  both  of 
us ;  for  we  are  rejoiced  to  liave  come,  if  we  do  not  give  you 

'  The  second  hour  of  the  morning,  Miawering  to  our  eight  o'clock. 

'  The  same  tbat  was  conaul  with  Coins  MiuiuB.  when  the;  obuiaed, 
in  oonjunotion,  the  famous  victory  orerthe  CimtrL 

'  Ha  waa  tho  brothor  of  QuiatuB  Catulus,  l)y  the  raotbert  aide,  and 
about  twenty  years  bis  junior.  Their  mother'B  name  was  Popilia. 
MUndt.  Bee  c.  II.  He  waa  remarkable  far  wit,  but  hia  oratcF;  is  aaid 
to  have  wanted  nerve.  Bnit.  n.  48.  Cicero  with  great  propriety  mafcea 
tiulpicius  sit  with  CraasuB,  and  Cotta  walk  vith  Antomus;  for  Sul- 
piciuB  wished  to  reaeinbla  Craasaa  in  hie  atjle  of  oratory ;  Cotta  pre- 
ferred tlia  maimer  of  Antaoiufl,     Bnitua,  c.  55. 
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trouble  by  our  viBit."  IV.  Crasaua  replied,  "  Whatever  object 
had  brought  you  hither,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  at  my  house 
men  for  whom  I  have  ao  much  affection  aud  frieudship;  but 
yet,  (to  aay  the  truth,)  I  had  rather  it  had  been  any  other 
object  than  that  ivhich  you  mention.  For  I,  (to  speak  as  I 
Jliink,)  waa  uoTer  less  Batisfied  with  myself  than  yesterday; 
though  this  happened  more  through  my  own  good  nature 
than  any  other  fault  of  mine;  for,  while  I  complied  with  the 
request  of  these  youths,  I  forgot  that  1  was  an  old  man, 
and  did  that  which  I  had  never  done  even  when  young; 
I  spoko  ou  subjects  that  depended  on  a  cei*tain  degree  of 
learning.  But  it  has  happened  very  fortunately  for  me,  that  as 
my  part  is  finished,  you  have  come  to  hear  Antonius."  "  For 
my  part,  Crassua,"  returned  Gsesar,  "  I  am  indeed  desirous 
to  hear  you  in  that  kind  of  fuller  and  continuous  discussion, 
yet  so  that,  if  I  cannot  have  that  happiness,  I  can  be  contented 
■with  your  ordinary  conversatioa.  I  will  therefore  endeavour 
that  neither  my  friend  Sulpicius,  nor  Cotta,  may  seem  to 
have  more  influence  with  j'ou  than  myself;  and  wiU  certainly 
entreat  you  to  show  some  of  your  good  nature  even  to 
Catulns  and  me.  But  if  you  aro  not  so  inclined,  I  will  not 
press  you,  nor  causa  you,  while  you  are  afraid  of  appearing 
impertinent  yourself,  to  think  me  impertinent."  "  Indeed, 
Offisar,"  replied  Crassus,  "  I  have  always  thought  of  all  Latin 
words  there  was  the  greatest  significance  in  that  which  you 
have  just  used ;  for  he  whom  we  call  impertinent,  seems  to  me 
to  bear  an  appellation  derived  from  not  being  pertinent;  and 
that  appellation,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  is  of 
very  Kitensive  raeaubig;  tor  whoever  either  does  not  discern 
what  occasion  requires,  or  talks  too  much,  or  is  ostentatious 
ot  himself,  or  is  foigetful  either  of  the  dignity  or  convenience 
of  those  in  whose  presence  he  is,  or  is  in  any  respect  awkward 
or  presuming,  ia  called  impertinent.  With  this  fiiult  that 
moat  learned  nation  of  the  Greeks  abounds ;  and,  conse- 
quently, because  tiio  Greeks  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  this 
evil,  they  have  not  ev,en  found  a  name  for  tho  foible;  far 
though  you  make  the  most  diligent  inquiiy,  you  will  not  find 
out  how  the  Greeks  designate  an  impeHinent  person.  But 
of  oil  their  other  impertinences,  which  are  innumerable,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  be  any  greater  than  their  custom  of 
raising  the  most  subtile  disputatious  on  the  moat  difficult  or 
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tumaoeBsary  pomts,  in  ■whatever  place,  and  before  whatever 
persons  they  think  proper.  This  we  were  compelled  to  do  by 
theBe  youths  yesterday,  though  against  our  wOl,  and  though 
we  at  first  declined." 

V.  "  The  Greeks,  however,  Craasua,"  rejoiced  Catulus,  "  who 
were  eminent  and  Ulustrioua  in  their  respective  states,  as  you 
ar^  and  aa  we  all  desire  to  be,  in  our  own  republic,  bore  no 
resemblance  to  those  Greeks  who  force  themselves  on  our 
ears ;  yet  they  did  not  in  their  leisure  avoid  this  kind  of  dis- 
course and  disputation.  And  if  they  seem  to  you,  as  they 
ought  to  seem,  impertinent,  who  have  no  regard  to  times, 
places,  or  persons,  does  this  place,  I  pray,  seem  il]  adapted 
to  our  purpose,  in  which  the  very  portico  where  we  are 
valking,  and  this  field  of  exercise,  and  the  seats  in  so  many 
directions,  revive  in  some  degree  the  remembrance  of  the 
Greek  gymnasia  and  disputations  f  Or  is  the  time  unsea- 
sonable, during  so  much  leisure  as  is  seldom  afforded  us,  and 
is  now  afforded  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  desirable  1  Or  ara 
the  company  uusuited  to  this  kind  of  discussion,  when  ne 
are  all  of  suoh  a.  character  as  to  think  that  life  is  nothing 
without  these  studies  l"  "  I  contemplate  all  these  things," 
aid  Crassus,  "  in  a  quite  different  hght;  for  I  think  that  even 
the  Greeks  themselves  originally  contrived  their  palcestne,  and 
seats,  and  porticoes,  for  exercise  and  amusement,  not  for  dis- 
putation ;  ance  their  gymnasia  were  invented  many  genera- 
tions before  the  philosophers  began  to  prate  in  them ;  and  at 
this  very  day,  when  the  philosophers  occupy  all  the  gymnasia, 
their  audience  would  still  rather  hear  the  discus  than  a  phi- 
losopher; and  as  soon  aa  it  begins  to  sound,  they  all  desert 
the  philosopher  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  though  dis- 
cussing matters  of  the  utmost  weight  and  consequence,  to 
anoint  themselves  for  eiercise;  thus  preferring  the  lightest 
amusement  to  what  the  philosophers  represent  to  be  of  the 
utmost  utiUty.  As  to  the  leisure  which  you  say  we  have, 
I  agree  with  you;  but  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  is  not  exertion 
of  mind,  but  relaxation.  VI.  I  have  often  heard  from  my 
&ther-in-law,  in  coQveraation,  that  his  £ither-in-law  Ltelius 
was  almost  always  accustomed  to  go  into  the  country  with 
Scipio,  and  that  they  used  to  grow  incredibly  boyish  again 
when  they  had  escaped  out  of  town,  as  if  from  a  prison,  into 
&o  open  fields.     I  scarcely  dare  to  say  it  of  such  emineid 
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perHonB,  yet  SctevoJa  is  in  the  habit  of  relating  that  they  used 
to  gather  Ehelle  and  pebbles  at  Caieta  and  Laurentum,  and  to 
descend  to  every  sort  of  pastime  and  amusement  For  such 
is  the  case,  that  as  we  see  birds  form  and  build  Heats  for  the 
sake  of  procreation  and  their  own  convenience,  and,  when 
they  have  completed  any  part,  fly  abroad  ia  freedom,  dis- 
engaged from  their  toils,  in  order  to  alleviate  their  anxiety; 
80  our  minds,  wearied  with  legal  busineas  and  the  labours  of 
the  city,  exult  and  long  to  flutter  about,  as  it  were,  relieved 
from  care  and  Bolicitude.  In  what  I  said  to  Scrovoia,  there- 
fore, in  pleading  for  Curius,'  I  said  only  what  I  thonghtu 
'  For  if,'  said  I,  '  Sosevola,  no  will  shall  be  properly  made  but 
what  is  of  your  writing,  all  of  ub  citizens  will  come  to  you 
with  our  tablets,  and  you  alone  shall  write  all  our  wills  ;  but 
then,'  continued  I, '  when  will  yon  attend  to  public  buainess  1 
when  to  that  of  your  friends!  when  to  yonr  own?  when,  in. 
a  word,  will  you  do  nothing  V  adding,  '  for  he  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  free  man,  who  does  not  sometimes  do  nothing;' 
of  which  opinion,  CatuluH,  I  Still  continue;  and,  when  I  come 
hither,  the  mere  privilege  of  doing  nothing,  and  of  being 
&irly  idle,  delights  me.  As  to  the  third  remark  which  you 
added,  that  you  are  of  such  a  disposition  as  to  think  life 
insipid  without  these  studies,  that  observation  not  only  does 
not  encourage  me  to  any  discussion,  hut  even  deters  me  from 
it.  For  as  Caius  Luciliits,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit, 
nsed  to  say,  that  what  he  wrote  he  would  neither  wish  to  have 
read  by  the  most  illiterate  persons,  nor  by  those  of  the  greatest 
learning,  since  the  one  sort  understood  nothing,  and  the 
other  perhaps  more  than  himself;  to  which  piapose  be  also 
wrote,  /  do  not  tare  to  read  Fergkis  ^  (for  he  was,  as  we  know, 
about  the  mcst  learned  of  all  oiir  countrymen);  but  I  wish  io 
read  Zarlioi  Decimua  (with  whom  we  were  also  acquainted, 
a  man  of  worth  and  of  some  learning,  but  nothing  to  Persius)^ 
Eo  1,  if  I  am  now  to  diecuaa  these  studies  of  ours,  should  not 
wish  to  do  so  before  peasants,  but  much  less  before  you;  for 
I  had  rather  that  my  talk  sbotdd  not  be  understood  than  be 
oeoBored." 

'  In  the  speecli  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  Cnrius,  on  the  oocaaida 
Bimljaned  in  bc»l:  i  c.  39.     Promt. 

'  A.  leBrned  orator,  who  wrote  in  tha  tima  of  the  Graochi.  and  who. 
is  mentioDEd  b;  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  26.  Proiul.  Of  Dedmus  Lfeliun 
nothing  is  known.    EUtndt. 
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Indeed,  Catulua,"  rejoined  Ctesnr,  "  I  think  I  hiTO 
idready  gained  some  profit'  by  coming  hither;  for  tlieae 
iea.Bons  for  decliuiag  a  discussion  have  been  to  me  a  very 
agrcoahle  discussion.  But  w!iy  do  we  delay  Antonius,  whose 
part  is,  I  hear,  to  give  a  dissertation  upon  eloquence  in 
general,  and  for  whom  Cotta  and  Sulpicius  have  been  some 
time  waiting!"  "  But  I,"  interposed  Crassus,  "will  neither 
allow  Autonius  to  speak  a  word,  nor  will  I  utter  a  syllable 
myself,  unless  I  first  obtain  one  favour  from  you."  "What 
ia  itJ"  said  Catulua.  "That  you  spend  the  day  here."  Then, 
while  Catulua  hesitated,  hecause  he  had  promised  to  go  to  his 
brother's  house,  "  I,"  said  Julius,  "  will  answer  for  both.  We 
will  do  bo;  and  you  would  detain  me  even  in  case  you  were 
not  to  say  a  single  word."  Here  Catulus  smiled,  and  said, 
"  My  hesitation  then  is  brought  to  an  end ;  for  I  had  left  no 
orders  at  home,  and  he,  at  whose  house  I  was  to  have  been,  has 
thus  readily  engaged  ns  to  you,  without  waiting  for  my  asseot." 
They  then  all  turned  their  eyes  upon  Antonius,  who  cried 
out,  "  Be  attentive,  I  say,  be  attentivo,  for  you  shall  hear 
a  man  from  the  schools,  a.  mau  from  the  professor's  chair, 
deeply  versed  in  Greek  learning ;°  and  I  shall  on  this  account 
apeak  witlk  the  greater  coiifidenm,  that  Catulus  is  added  to 
tbo  Budiouce,  to  whom  not  only  we  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
even  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  wont  to  allow  refinement 
and  elegance  in  the  Greek  language.  Bat  since  the  whole 
process  of  speaking,  whether  it  be  an  art  or  a  business,  can 
be  of  no  avail  without  the  addition  of  assurance,  I '  will 
teach  you,  my  scholars,  that  which  I  have  not  learned  myself, 
what  I  think  of  everi/  kind  of  speakiagj'  When  they  all 
laughed,  ["  It  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  me,"  proceeded  he, 
"  to  depend  very  greatly  ou  talent,  but  only  moderately  on 
art;  for  art  lies  in  things  which  are  known;  but  all  the 
pleading  of  an  orator  depends  not  on  knowledge,  but  on 
opinion;  for  we  both  address  ourselves  to  those  who  are 
ignorant,  and  speak  of  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves;  aud 
consequently  our  hearers  think  aud  judge  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times  couoeming  the  same  subjects,  and  wo  often  take 
contrary  aidesj  not  only  so  that  Crassus  sometimes  speaks 
against  me,  or  I  against  Crassus,  when  one  of  us  must  of 

>  Natdtie  ojnram  /  that  ia,  bme  mUocAm.    Enieati. 

*  Ironiodlf  epolun. 
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;  "but  even  that  each  of  tib,  at 
i  diSerent  opinions  on  the  same 
question;  when  more  than  one  of  those  opinions  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  right.  I  will  speak,  therefore,  as  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  a  character  to  defend  foisehcod,  which  rarely  amvea  at 
knowledge,^  and  which  ia  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opiniouB  and  even  errors  of  mankind,  if  you  think  that  there 
is  still  reason  why  yon  should  listen  to  me." 

VIII.  "Wo  think,  indeed,  that  there  ia  very  great  reason," 
said  Catulua,  "  and  the  more  bo,  as  you  seem  resolved  to  use 
no  ostentation;  for  you  have  commenced,  not  botietfully,  hut 
rather,  as  yon  think,  with  truth,  than  with  any  ianciful 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  your  Bubject."  "  As  I  have  acknow- 
ledged then,"  continued  Antonius,  "that  it  ia  not  one  of  the 
greateat  of  arts,  so  I  allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  certain 
artful  directions  may  he  given  for  moving  tlie  feelings  and 
gaining  the  favour  of  mankind.  If  any  one  thinks  proper 
to  say  that  the  knowledge  how  to  do  this  is  a  great  art,  I 
shall  not  contradict  him;  for  as  many  speakers  speak  upon 
causes  in  the  forum  widiout  due  consideration  or  method, 
while  others,  from  study,  or  a  certain  degree  of  practice,  do 
their  busiaeas  with  more  address,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
any  one  sets  himself  to  observe  what  is  the  cause  why  some 
speak  better  than  others,  be  may  discover  that  cause;  and, 
consequently,  he  who  shall  extend  such  observation  over  the 
■whole  field  of  eloquence,  will  find  in  it,  if  not  an  art  abso- 
lutely, yet  something  resembling  an  art.  And  T  could  wiah, 
that  as  I  seem  to  see  matters  as  they  occur  in  the  forum, 
and  in  pleadings,  so  I  could  now  set  them  before  you  just  as 
they  are  conducted  1 

"  But  I  must  consider  my  own  powers.  I  now  assert  only 
that  of  which  I  am  convinced,  that  ialthough  oratoiy  is  not 
an  art.  no  excellence  is  superior  to  that  of  a  consummate 
oratoEj  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  eloquence, 
which  has  the  highest  influence  in  every  well-ordered  and 
free  state,  there  is  such  delight  attendant  on  the  very  power 
of  eloquent  speaking,  that  nothing  more  pleasing  can  be  re- 
ceived into  the  ears  or  understanding  of  man.     What  music 

'  Quo:  ad  tcUntiam  tion  srepe  jiervcniat,  ElUadt  eneloseB  theee  wotda 
in  briicketa  aa  spnriouB,  re^rBn^Dg  tbem  as  n  glasa  on  the  preceding 
phrase  that  lias  crept  into  the  test.    Tbeir  abeecce  is  desirable. 
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can  be  found  more  Bweet  thau  the  pronunciation  of  a  well- 
ordered  oration  1  What  poem  more  agreeable  than  the  Bkilful 
structure  of  prose?  What  actor  has  ever  given  greater  plea^ 
sure  in  imitating,  than  an  orator  gives  in  supporting,  truths 
What  penetrates  the  mind  more  keenly  than  an  acute  and 
quick  suocesaion  of  argumentel  What  is  mora  admirable 
than  thoughts  illumined  by  brilliancy  of  eipreHsioa!  What 
nearer  to  perfection  than  a  speech  replete  with  every  variety 
of  matter!  for  there  ia  no  Buhject  susceptible  of  being  treated 
with  elegance  and  effect,  that  may  not  Ml  under  the  province 
of  the  orator.  IX.  It  is  hia,  in  giving  coimael  on  important 
a&irB,  to  deliver  his  opinion  with  clearness  and  dignity;  it 
is  his  to  rouse  a  people  when  they  are  languid,  and  to  calm 
them  when  immoderately  excited.  By  the  same  power  of 
lariguage,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  is  brought  to  destruction, 
and  virtue  to  security.  Who  can  exhort  to  tirtue  mora 
ardently  thau  the  orator!  Who  reclaim  from  vice  with 
greater  energy)  Who  can  reprove  the  bad  with  more  aspe- 
rity, or  praise  the  good  with  better  gracel  Who  can  break 
the  force  of  unlawfiil  desire  by  more  effective  reprehensiont 
Who  can  allevinte  grief  with  mora  Boothing  conaolationl 
By  what  other  voice,  too,  than  that  of  the  orator,  is  history, 
the  evidence  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory, 
the  directress  of  life,  the  herald  of  antiquity,  committed  to 
immortality)  For  if  there  be  any  other  art,  which  professes 
skill  in  inventing  or  selecting  words ;  if  any  one,  besides  the 
orator,  is  said  to  form  a  diaoourse,  and  to  vary  and  adorn  it 
with  certain  distinctions,  as  it  were,  of  words  and  thoughts; 
or  if  any  method  of  argument,  or  expression  of  thought,  or 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  matter,  is  taught,  except  by 
this  one  art,  let  us  confess  that  either  that,  of  which  this  art 
makes  profession,  is  foreign,  to  it,  or  possessed  in  common 
with  some  other  art.  But  if  such  method  and  teaching  be 
confined  to  this  alone,  it  is  not,  though  professors  of  other 
arts  may  have  spoken  well,  the  less  on  that  account  the  pro- 
party  of  this  art ;  but  as  an  orator  can  speak  heat  of  all  men 
on  subjects  that  belong  to  other  arts,  if  be  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  them,  (as  Crassua  observed  yesterday,)  so  tho 
professors  of  other  arts  speak  more  eloquently  on  their  own 
subjects,  if  they  have  acquired  any  instruction  from  this  art; 
ibr  if  any  person  vei'sed  in  agriculture  has  spoken  or  written)  J 
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irith  eloquence  oa  rural  afiairs,  or  a  physioian,  as  many  have 
done,  on  disesBes,  or  a  painter  upon  painting,  bia  eloquence  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  anj  of 
those  arta ;  although  in  eloquence,  indeed,  such  is  the  force  of 
human  genius,  maoj  moa  of  eveiy  class  and  profession'- 
attain  some  proficiency  even  without  instruction;  but  though 
you  may  judge  what  is  peculiar  to  each  art,  when  you  have 
observed  what  they  severally  teach,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  all  other  arte  can  discbarge  their  duties 
without  eloquence,  but  that  an  orator  cannot  even  aoquire 
his  name  without  it;  so  that  other  men,  if  they  are  eloquent, 
borrow  something  from  him;  while  he,  if  ho  is  not  supplied 
from  his  own  storey  cannot  obtain  the  power  of  speaking 
fitim  any  other  art/U 

X.  CatuluB  then  said,  "  Although,  Antouius,  the  course  of 
your  remarks  ought  by  no  means  to  Ijo  retarded  by  inter- 
ruption, yet  you  will  bear  with  me  and  grant  me  pardon; 
Jhr  I  cannot  help  crying  out,  as  he  in  the  Trinummus''  aay^ 
so  ably  do  you  seem  to  me  to  have  described  the  powers  of 
the  orator,  and  so  copiously  to  have  extolled  them,  db  the 
eloquent  man,  indeed,  must  necessarily  do;  he  must  extol 
eloquence  beat  of  all  men  ;  for  to  praise  it  be  baa  to  employ 
the  very  eloquence  wbioh  he  praises.  But  proceed,  for  I 
agree  with  you,  that  to  speak  eloquently  is  all  your  own; 
and  that,  if  any  one  does  ao  on  any  other  art,  he  employs  an 
accomplishment  borrowed  from  something  else,  not  peculiar 
to  him,  or  his  own."  "  The  night,"  added  Crassus,  "  has  made 
you  polite  to  us,  Antonius,  and  bumauised  you;  for  in  yes- 
terday's address  to  us,*  you  described  the  orator  as  a  man 
that  can  do  only  one  thing,  like  a  walervuin  or  a  porter,  as 
CsBcilius*  says;  a  fellow  void  of  all  learning  and  politeness." 
"Wiy  yesterday,"  rejoined  Antonius,  "  I  had  made  it  my 
object,  if  I  refuted  you,  to  fake  your  scholars  from  you;^ 
but  now,  as  Catulus  and  Ccesar  make  part  of  tbo  audienoe, 
1  think  I  ought  not  so  much  to  argue  against  you,  aa  to 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  coDBtructiou  in  the  text  Is 
mmlti  onadvm  genemm  atqae  nrlium,  sa  Elleodt  oliiervea,  referring  to 
Mrtthiffi,  >  iii.  2,  7.  '  Sea  b.  L  c  BS. 

'  The  writBT  of  Comacliea,  Viactrt  CacUitu  gramlate,  Tereniiiu  arit, 
Hor. 

I  wiabeii  to  refute  you  jeeteriij,  that  I  might  draw  ScBToIa  and 
tm  from  you.    Thia  is  spoken  in  jeai     Prouil. 
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declare  what  I  myself  think.  It  follows  then,  that,  as  tho 
orator  of  whom  we  speak  is  to  be  placed  in  the  forum,  and 
iu  the  view  of  the  public,  we  must  iwnaider  what  employ- 
ment we  are  to  give  him,  aod  to  what  duties  we  should  wish 
him  to  he  appointed.  For  CrasauB^  yesterday,  when  you, 
C&tutua  and  Ccesor,  were  not  present,  made,  iu  a  few  words, 
the  same  statement,  in  regard  to  the  diTision  of  the  art,  thnt 
jnoat  of  the  Greeks  have  made;  not  espressing  what  he 
himself  thought,  but  what  was  ssiA  by  them;  that  there  ore 
two  principal  sorts  of  questions  about  which  eloquence  is 
employed ;  one  indefinite,  the  other  definite.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  call  that  indefinite  ia  which  the  subject  of  inquiry  is 
general,  aa,  Whtt/ter  eloquaice  is  desii-ahle;  wlietker  honoTtra 
shotdd  be  souglU;  and  that  definite  iu.  'which  there  is  an 
inquiry  with  respect  to  particular  persons,  or  any  settled  and 
defined  point;  of  which  sort  ate  the  questions  agitated  in 
the  fomm,  and  in  the  causes  and  disputes  of  private  citizens. 
These  appear  to  me  to  consist  either  in  judicial  pleadings,  op. 
in  giving  counsel ;  for  that  third  kind,  which  was  noticed  hy 
CrasEus,  and  which,  I  hear,  Aristotle^  himself  who  has  fully 
illustrated  these  subjeots,  added,  is,  though  it  be  useful,  less 
necessary."  "What  kind  do  you  meanJ"  said  Catulus;  "is  it 
panegyriol  for  I  observe  that  that  is  introduced  aa  a  third  kind." 
XI.  "It  ia  so,"  says  Antonius;  "and  as  to  this  kind  of 
oratory,  I  know  that  I  myself,  and  all  who  were  present, 
were  extremely  delighted  when  your  mother  Popilia^  was 
honoured  with  a  panegyric  by  you;  the  first  woman,  I  think, 
to  whom  such  honour  was  ever  paid  in  tliin  city.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  all  subjects  on  which  we  speak  are 
to  be  included  iu  art,  and  made  subject  to  rules;  for  &om 
those  fountains,  whence  all  the  ornaments  of  speech  are 
drawn,  we  may  also  take  the  ornaments  of  panegyric,  without 
requiring  elementary  instruotiona;  for  who  ia  ignorant, 
though  no  one  teach  him,  what  qualities  are  to  be  com- 
mended in  any  person)  For  if  we  but  look  to  those  thing! 
which  Crassus  has  mentioned,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
which  he  dehvered  when  censor  in  opposition  to  his  col- 
league,* T/iai  in  those  things  which  are  bestowed  on  viankind 
h}/  naiure  or  fortune,  he  could  contentedly  allow  hivuelf  to  ba 

'  E,  i  0.  31.  '  Bhet.  L  3, 1.  'See  note  on  e.  S. 

*  Domitiue  Ahenotwbiia.    PHn.  H.  N.  i- 
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excelled;  hut  that  in  whatever  tnen  could  proaire  for  (A«n- 
xelvet,  he  could  not  suffer  hijtuelf  to  be  excelled,  fce  who  would 
procouace  the  panegyrio  of  any  person,  will  uiiEerstand  that 
he  must  expatiate  on  the  blcBsinga  of  fortune ;  and  these  are 
advaatagea  of  birth,  wealth,  relationship,  friends,  resources, 
health,  beauty,  atrength,  talent,  and  eudi  other  qualities  as 
are  either  personal,  or  dependent  on  circumstances;  and,  if 
he  possessed  these,  be  must  show  that  he  made  a  proper  use 
of  them;  if  not,  that  he  managed  wisely  without  them;  if 
he  lost  them,  that  he  bore  the  loss  with  resignation;  he  must 
then  state  what  he  whom  he  praises  did  or  suffered  with 
wisdom,  or  with  liberahty,  or  with  fortitude,  or  with  justice, 
or  with  honour,  or  with  piety,  or  with  gratitude,  or  with 
humanity,  or,  in  a  word,  under  the  inSueuce  of  any  virtue. 
These  particulars,  and  whatever  others  are  of  simiW  kind, 
he  will  easily  observe  who  is  inclined  to  praise  any  person; 
and  he  who  is  inclined  to  blame  him  the  contrary. ''\  "  Why 
then  do  you  hesitate,"  said  Catulus,  "to  make  this  a  thiid 
kind,  since  it  is  so  in  the  nature  of  things!  for  if  it  is  more 
easy  than  others,  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  nucnljur."  "  ISecause  I  am  unwilling,"  replied 
Antonius,  "to  treat  of  all  that  fiJls  under  the  province  of 
an  oratoi*,  as  if  nothing,  however  small  it  may  be,  could  be 
uttered  without  regard  to  stated  ndes.  Evidence,  for  in- 
stance, is  often  to  be  given,  and  sometimes  with  great  exoet- 
ness,  as  I  was  obhged  to  give  mine  against  Sestus  Titius,'  a 
Bpditioua  and  tiurbuJent  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when, 
in  delivering  my  evidence,  I  explained  all  the  proceedings 
of  my  consulate,  in  which  1,  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth, 
opposed  him  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  eiposed  all  that  I 
thought  lie  had  done  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  state; 
I  was  detained  long,  I  listened  to  much,  I  answered  many 
objections ;  but  would  you  therefore  wish,  when  you  give 
precepts  on  eloquence,  to  add  any  instructions  oa  giving 
evidence  as  a  portion  of  the  art  of  oratory  ? " 

XII.  "ThereiSiindeed,"  said  Catulus,  "uonccessity."  "Or 
if  (as  often  happens  to  the  greatest  men)  communicationB 
ore  to  bo  delivered,  either  ia  the  senate  irom  a  commander  in 

'  A  tribnne  of  the  people,  i.u.a  865,  whom  Antonius  opposod  abont 
the  Agrarian  law.  Ue  ia  meotioaed  also  in  c  CQ,  and  appean  to  be  tba 
same  tbat  ia  aaid  to  have  played  vigorously  at  ball,  iL  62,  ilL  2a. 
Ellendt.     See  alao  Cic.  Brut,  c  02. 
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chief,  or  to  such  a  commajider,  or  from  tlte  seneite  to  any 
king  or  peopk,  does  it  appear  to  yoii  tbat  because,  oa  such 
Bubjects,  we  must  use  a  more  accumto  sort  of  language  than 
ordinary,  this  kind  of  speakiag  should  bo  counted  aa  & 
department  of  eloquence,  and  he  furnished  with  peculiar 
precepts)"  "By  no  means,"  replied  Catulus  ;  "for  an 
eloquent  man,  \a  speaking  on  subjects  of  that  sort,  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  that  tolent  which  he  has  acquired  by 
practice  on  other  matters  and  topics."  "  Thoee  other  kijufe 
of  Buhjects,  therefore,"  continued  Antonius,  "  which  often 
require  to  be  treated  with  eloquence,  and  which,  as  I  said 
,juBt  now,  (when  I  was  praising  eloquence,)  beloug  to  the 
orator,  bave  neither  any  place  in  the  division  of  the  parts 
of  oratory,  nor  fall  under  any  peculiar  kind  of  rules,  and  yet 
must  be  handled  as  eloquently  as  arguments  in  pleadings; 
such  are  reproof,  exhortation,  cousolation,  all  which  demand 
the  finest  graces  of  language ;  yet  theee  matters  need  no 
rules  from  art."  "  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,"  said 
Catulus.  "Well,  then,  to  proceed,"  said  Antonius,  "what 
BOit  of  or&toi;  on  how  great  a  master  of  language,  do  yeu  think 
it  requires  to  write  itstory  1 "  "If  to  write  it  as  the 
Greeks  have  written,  a  mau  of  the  highest  powers,"  said 
Catulus;  "  if  as  our  own  countrymen,  there  is  no  need  of  an 
orator  ;  it  is  auffioieut  for  the  writer  to  tell  tiuth."  "  But," 
rgoined  Antociua,  "  that  you  may  not  despise  those  of  our 
own  country,  the  Greeks  themselves  too  wrote  at  first  just 
like  our  Cato,  and  Pictor,  and  Piso.  For  history  was  nothing 
else  but  a  compilation  of  annala ;  and  accordingly,  for  the 
Bake  of  preserving  the  memory  of  public  events,  the  pontifex 
maaimus  used  to  commit  to  writing  the  occurrences  of  every 
year,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Homnn  affairs  to  the  time 
of  the  pontifex  Fublius  Mucius,  and  bad  them  engrossed  on 
white  tablets,  which  he  set  forth  as  a  register  iu  his  own 
house,  so  that  all  the  people  had  liberty  to  inspect  it ;  and 
these  records  are  yet  called  the  Great  Annals.  This  mode  of 
writing  many  have  adopted,  and,  without  any  ornaments  of 
style,  have  left  behind  them  simple  chronicles  of  times,  per- 
Bona,  places,  and  events.  Such,  therefore,  as  were  Phereoydes, 
HellaniouB,  Acusilas,^  and  many  others  among  the  Greeks, 
*  Of  these,  Acuaikn  or  Acuailaua,  a  nataie  of  Argoa,  voji  the  moat 
Kinent,  according  to  Suidaa.    Eileadt.    The  Dlhara  iLre  better  Imowiw,  ■ 
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are  Gato,  and  Pictor,  and  Piao  with  us,  who  neither  under- 
stand how  composition  is  to  be  adorned  (For  oruaments  of 
Btjle  have  been  but  reuently  introduced  among  ua),  and,  pro- 
Tided  what  they  related  can  be  understood,  thiuk  brevity  of 
expression  the  only  merit  Antipater,^  an  excellent  man, 
the  friend  of  Crassus,  raised  himself  a  little,  and  gave  history 
a  higher  tone ;  the  others  were  not  embellishers  of  iacts,  but 
mere  aarratora." 

XIII.  "It  is,"  rejoined  Catiilus,  "as  you  say;  but  Anti- 
pater  himself  neither  diversified  his  narrative  by  variety  of 
thoughts,  nor  polished  bis  style  by  an  apt  arrangement  of 
words,  or  a  smooth  and  equal  flow  of  language,  but  rough- 
hewed  it  as  he  could,  being  a  man  of  no  leamiag,  and  not 
extremely  well  qualified  for  an  orator ;  yet  he  escelled,  as 
you  say,  his  predecessors."  "It  is  far  from  being  wonderful," 
said  AntontuB,  "  if  history  has  not  yet  made  a  figure  in  our 
language  ;  for  none  of  our  countrymen  study  eloquence,  un- 
less that  it  may  bo  displayed  in  causes  and  in  the  forum; 
whereas  among  the  Greeks,  the  most  eloquent  men,  wholly 
unconnected  with  public  pleading,  applied  themselves  as  weU 
to  other  honourable  studies  as  to  writing  history;  for  of 
Herodotus  himself,  who  first  embellished  this  kind  of  writing, 
we  hear  that  he  was  never  engaged  in  pleading ;  yet  hia 
eloquence  is  so  great  as  to  delight  me  extremely,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  Greek  writing.  After  him,  in  my  opinion, 
Tbucydides  has  certainly  surpassed  all  historians  in  the  art  of 
oompositioa;  for  he  is  so  abundant  iu  matter,  that  he  almost 
equ^  the  number  of  his  words  by  the  number  of  his  thoughta; 
and  he  is  so  happy  and  judicious  in  his  expressions,"  that  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  hia  facts  are  set  off  by  hia 
style,  or  hia  style  by  his  thoughts;  and  of  him  too  we  do  not 
hear,  though  ho  was  engaged  in,  public  afiatts,  that  he  was  of 
the  number  of  those  who  pleaded  causes,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  written  his  books  at  a  time  when  he  was  removed 
from  all  civil  employments,  andj  as  usually  happened  to  every 

'  Ludofl  Cseliiifl  Antipater  publiehed  a.  luatory  of  the  Punio  WaiB,  u 
Cicero  sajs  in  hia  Orator,  and  was  fhe  master  of  CrassuB,  the  speaker  ia 
thflBe  dialogues,  as  appears  from  Cic.  Bmt.  o.  26.    Froml, 

'  Aplut  ((  pranu,  A  tcriplor,  or  tmiior  apliu,  will  be  oae  "  stsuctA 
rt  rotunda  eompoeitione  verborum  utene  " ;  and  prasiu  will  Ije,  "  in 
verbonun  circuitione  oec  auperfluena  uec  clBudicans."    EHokU. 
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eminent  man  at  Athena,  waa  driven  into  banishment.  Hi 
followed  by  Philiatua'  of  Syracuse,  who,  living  in  great  iiimi-. 
liarity  with  the  tyrant  Dionyaiua,  spent  his  leism'Q  in  writing 
bistoiy,  and,  aa  I  think,  princip^Qly  imitated  Thucydidea. 
But  afterwords,  two  men  of  great  genius,  Theopompua  and 
EphoniB,  coming  from  what  we  may  call  the  noblest  school  of 
rhetoric,  applied  themselves  to  history  by  the  peranaaion  of 
their  master  Isocrates,  and  never  attended  to  pleading  at  alL 
XIV,  At  last  historiaas  arose  also  among  the  philosophers  ] 
first  Xenophon,  the  follower  of  Socrates,  and  afterwards  Ualli- 
sthenes,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  companion  of  Alexander. 
The  latter  wrote  in  an  almost  rhetorical  manner;  the  former 
used  a  milder  strain  of  language,  which  has  not  the  anima- 
tion of  oratory,  hut,  though  perhaps  less  energetic,  ia 
seems  to  me,  much  more  pleasing.  Timteus,  the  last 
these,  but,  as  £ir  as  I  can  judge,  by  far  the  most  leanw 
and  abounding  most  with  richness  of  matter  and  variety 
thought,  and  not  unpolished  in  style,  brought  a  large  store 
eloquence  tp  this  kind  of  writing,  but  no  experience  in  pli 
ing  causes.'* 

When  Ahtonius  had  spoken  thus,  "  What  is  this,  Catulua' 
said  Ciesar.  "Where  are  theywhosay  that  Antonius  is  igno- 
rant of  Greek  i  how  many  historians  has  he  named  I  and  how 
learnedly  and  judiciously  has  he  spoken  of  each  ! "  "  On  my 
word,"  said  Catulns,  "  while  I  wonder  at  this,  I  cease  to  won- 
der at  what  I  regarded  with  much  greater  wonder  before, 
namely,  that  he,  being  unacquainted  with  these  matters,' 
should  have  such  power  as  a.  speaker."  "  But,  Catulus,"  said 
Aiitonius,"  my  custom  is  to  read  these  books,  and  some  others, 
when  I  have  leisure,  not  to  hunt  for  anything  that  maj^ 
improve  me  in  speaking,  but  for  my  own  umasement,  WI 
profit  is  there  from  it  theni  I  own  that  there  is  not  muohi 
yet  there  is  some:  for  as,  when  I  walk  in  the  sun,  thouj^- 
I  may  walk  for  another  purpose,  yet  it  naturally  happens  that 
I  gain  a  deeper  colour;  so  when  I  have  read  those  hooka 
attentively  at  Misenum,^  (for  at  Kome  I  have  scarcely  oppor- 
tunity to  do  BO,)  I  can  perceive  that  my  langu^e  acquires 
a  complexion,'  as  it  were,  from  my  intercourse  with  them.' 

>  Ho  is  called  PaiUliu  Th-ucj/dida  by  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  xil. 
'  A  promontory  of  Campauia,  where  Antonins  had  a  oountry  hooM.  ■ 
*  Ruhnkeg,  in  a  note  ou  Timceus'a  Lei.  p.  IS,  expre^eee  a  anapiclw' 
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But,  that  you  may  not  take  what  I  say  in  too  wide  a  sense, 
1  only  liiidei^tand  such  of  the  Greek  writings  as  their  authors 
wiBhed  to  be  understood  by  the  generality  of  people.  If  I  ever 
lall  in  with  the  philosophers,  deluded  by  the  titles  to  their 
■books,  as  they  generally  profess  to  be  written  on  well-known 
and  plain  subjects,  as  virtue,  justice,  probity,  pleasure,  I  do  not 
understand  a  single  word  of  them;  so  restricted  are  they  to 
close  and  esact  disputatious.  The  poets,  as  spealdug  in  a 
different  language,  I  never  attempt  to  touch  at  all ;  but  amuse 
myself,  as  I  said,  with  thoBo  who  have  written  history,  or  their 
own  speEches,'  or  who  have  adopted  such  a  style  that  they 
seem  to  wish  to  bo  familiar  to  us  who  are  not  of  the  deepest 
erudition.  ]  XV.  But  I  return  to  my  subject.  Do  yen  see 
how  far  the  study  of  history  is  the  business  of  the  orator? 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  his  most  important  business, 
for  flow  and  variety  of  diction ;  yet  I  do  not  find  it  any- 
where treated  separately  under  the  rules  of  the  rhetoricians. 
Indeed,  all  rules  respecting  it  are  obvious  to  eommon  view; 
for  who  is  ignorant  that  it  is  the  firat  law  in  writiug  history, 
that  the  historian  must  not  dare  to  tell  any  falsehood,  and 
the  nest,  that  he  must  bo  bold  enough  to  tell  tho  whole 
truth?  Also,  that  there  must  be  no  suspioion  of  partiality 
in  his  writiogB,  or  of  personal  animosity!  These  fundamental 
rules  are  doubtless  universally  known.  The  superstruoture 
depends  on  facts  and  style.  The  course  of  facts  requires  atten- 
tion to  order  of  time,  and  descriptions  of  countries ;  and  since, 
in  great  affairs,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  remembrance,  firat 
the  designs,  then  the  actions,  and  afterwards  the  results,  are 
expected,  it  demands  also  that  it  should  he  shown,  in  regard 
to  the  designs,  what  the  writer  approves,  and  that  it  should 
be  told,  in  regard  to  the  actions,  not  only  what  was  done  or 
said,  but  in  what  manner ;  and  when  the  result  is  stated,  that 
all  the  causes  contributing  to  it  should  he  set  forth,  whether 
ariaiDg  from  accident,  wisdom,  or  temerity;  and  of  the  eha- 
ractfira  concerned,  not  only  their  acts,  but,  at  least  of  those 

that  Cicero,  when  he  wrote  thie,  waa  thinking  of  a  paaaaga  in  Plato's 
Letters,  Ep.  vil  p.  718,  F.  Greenvmvd.  OrelUua  very  judieioualy  in- 
BeitB  taciu,  the  conjecture  of  Erneati,  in  his  text,  inatead  of  tho  old 
ZEsding  cantu,  which,  though  Ellendt  retains  and  attempts  to  defend  it, 
eanjiot  be  nmde  to  give  on;  Bntiatactoiy  aeiise. 

'  Ciecro  means  orators.    The  spoeohes  which  hLatorlaiiH  have  written 
~  [Vliot  given  aa  their  own,  but  put  into  the  mouthe  of  others.  EUendt. 
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eminent  in  reputation  and  dignity,  the  life  and  manners  of 
each.  The  sort  of  language  and  character  of  style  to  be  ob- 
Bervsd  must  be  regular  and  continuous,  flowing  with  a  kind 
of  equable  smoothness,  without  the  roughness  of  judicial 
pleadings,  and  the  sharp-pointed  sentences  used  at  the  bar. 
Concerning  all  these  numerous  and  important  points,  there 
are  no  rules,  do  you  observe,  to  be  found  ia  the  treatises  of- 
the  rhetoricians. 

"  In  the  same  silence  have  lain  many  other  duties  of  the 
orator;  eihortation,  consolation,  precept,  admonition,  all  of 
which  are  suhjecta  for  the  highest  eloquence,  and  yet  have 
no  place  in  those  treatises  on  the  art  which  are  in  circulation. 
Under  this  head,  too, , there  is  an  infinite  field  of  matter ;  for 
(as  CrasBUB  observed  )usost  writers  assign  to  the  orator  two 
kinds  of  subjects  OQ  which  he  may  speak;  the  one  concerning 
elated  and  defined  queatiana,  such  as  are. treated  in  judicial 
pleadings  or  political  debates,  to  which  he  that  will  may  add 
panegyrics;  the  other,  what  all  authors  term,  (though  none 
give  any  eiplanation,)  qTieitions  unlimited  in  their  kind,  wil^ 
out  tvferenix  to  time  or  person.  When  they  speak  of  this  sort 
of  subjects,  they  do  not  appear  to  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  it ;  for  if  it  is  the  businesB  of  an  orator  to  be  able  to  speak 
on  whatever  subject  is  proposed  without  limiiaiion,  he  wiU 
have  to  speak  on  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  shape 
of  the  earth__J  nor  will  be  able,  when  he  has  undertaken 
such  a  task,  to  refuse  to  speak  on  mathematical  and  musical 
subjects.  In  short,  for  him  who  professes  it  to  be  bis  business 
to  speak  not  only  on  those  questions  nhich  are  confined  to 
certain  times  and  persons,  (that  is,  on  all  judicial  questions,) 
but  also  on  such  as  are  unlimited  in  their  kinds,  there  oan  he 
no  subject  for  oratory  to  which  be  can  take  esception. 

XVI.  "  But  if  we  are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  orator  that 
sort  of  questions,  also,  which  are  undefiiied,  unsettled,  and  of 
extreme  latitude,  so  as  to  suppose  that  he  must  speak  of 
good  and  evil,  of  things  to  be  desired  or  avoided,  honourable 
or  dishonourable,  profitable  or  unprofitable;  of  virtue,  justice, 
temperance,  prudence,  magnanimity,  liberality,  piety,  friend- 
ship, fidelity,  duty,  and  of  other  virtues  ond  their  opposita 
Tices,  as  well  as  on  state  affairs,  on  goveniment,  on  military 
,  matters,  on  civil  polity,  on  morality  ;  let  us  take  upon  ua  that 
Bort  of  subjecits  also,  but  so  that  it  be  circumBcribed  by 
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derate  limits.  I  tbink,  indeed,  that  all  matters  relative 
to  intercourse  between  fellow-oitizena,  and  the  tranBaotiona  of 
mankind  in  general,  every  thing  that  ooncems  habits  of  life, 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  civil  society,  the  eommon 
sense  of  mankind,  the  law  of  na.ture,  and  moral  duties,  falls 
within  the  province  of  an  orator,  if  not  to  such  an  estent 
that  ha  may  answer  on  every  subject  separately,  like  the 
philoaopiiers,  yet  so  at  least  that  he  may  interweave  them 
judiciously  into  his  pleadings;  and  may  speak  upon  such 
topics  as  those  who  estabhshed  laws,  statutes,  and  oommon- 
w^ths,  have  spoken  upon  them,  tiiih  simplicity  and  perspi- 
cuity, without  any  atriot  order  of  discusaion,  or  jejune  conten- 
tion about  words.  '  That  it  may  not  aeem  wonderful  that  no 
rules  on  so  many  topics  of  such  importance  are  here  laid 
down  by  me,  I  give  this  aa  my  reason :  As,  in  other  arts, 
when  the  most  difficult  parts  of  each  have  been  taught,  other 
particulars,  as  being  easier,  or  similar,  are  not  necessary  to 
be  taught ;  for  example,  in  painting,  ha  who  has  learned  to 
paint  the  figure  of  a  man,  can  paint  one  of  any  shape  or 
age  without  special  instruction;  and  aa  there  ia  no  danger 
that  he  who  excels  in  painting  a  lion  or  a  hull,  will  he  unable 
to  succeed  in  pointing  other  quadrupeds ;  (for  there  ia  indeed^ 
no  art  whatever,  in  which  everything  capable  of  being  effected 
by  it  ia  taught  by  the  master ;  but  they  who  have  learned 
the  general  principles  regarding  the  chief  and  fixed  points, 
accomplish  the  rest  of  themselves  without  any  trouble;)  so  I 
conceive  that  ia  oratory,  whether  it  be  an  art,  or  an  attain- 
ment from  practice  only,he  who  has  acquired  such  ability,  that 
he  can,  at  his  pleasure,  influence  the  uuderatandiugs  of  those 
who  listen  to  him  with  some  power  of  deciding,  on  questions 
concerning  public  matters,  or  his  own  private  afiairs,  or  con- 
cerning those  for  or  against  whom  ha  speaks,  will,  on  every  ; 
other  kind  of  oratorical  subject,  be  no  more  at  a  loaa  what  to  ' 
Bay  than  tha  Emioua  Polycletus,  when  he  formed  his  HerculHi, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  execute  the  lion's  skin,  or  the  hydra,  al- 
though he  had  never  been  taught  to  form  them  separately." 
■  XVII.  Catulns  then  observed,  *'  You  seem  to  me,  Anto- 
nius,  to  have  set  clearly  before  us  what  he  who  designs  to  be 
an  orator  ought  to  learn,  and  what  he  may  assume  from. 
ttat  which  he  has  learned  without  particular  iuatruction; 
ft)r  you  have  reduced  his  whole  buaineas  to  two  kinds  of 
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catiaes  only,  and  have  left  particulars,  which  are  innumerable, 
to  practice'  and  comparison.  ISut  take  care  lest  the  hydra 
and  lion's  skin  bo  included  in  those  two  kinds,  and  the 
Hercules,  and  other  greater  works  be  left  among  the  mattera 
■which  you  omitj  For  it  does  not  eeem  to  me  to  be  leas  diffi- 
cult to  speak  on  the  naturo  of  things  in  general,  than  on  the 
cauGOB  of  particular  persons,  and  it  eeema  even  much  more 
dif&cillt  to  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  than  on  mat- 
ters that  ore  litigated  amongst  men."  "  It  is  not  so,"  replied 
Antonius;  "for  to  you,  Catnlua,  I  will  speak,  not  so  much 
like  a  person  of  lenming,  as,  what  is  more,  one  of  experienoe. 
To  apeak  on  nil  other  subjects  is,  believe  me,  mere  play  to 
a  mau  who  does  not  want  parts  or  practice,  and  is  not  desti- 
tuto  of  common  literature  or  polite  instruction;  but,  in  con- 
tested causes,  the  business  is  of  gi-eat  difficulty ;  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  by  far  of  all  human  efforts, 
where  the  abilities  of  the  orator  ai'e,  by  the  unleftrncd,  esti- 
roftted  according  to  the  result  and  success ;  where  an  adver- 
sary presents  himself  armed  at  all  points,  who  is  to  be  at 
once  attacked  and  repelled ;  where  he,  who  is  to  decide  the 
question,  is  avorae,  or  offended,  or  even  friendly  to  yoni' 
adversary,  and  hostile  to  yourself ;  when  he  is  either  to  bo 
instructed  or  undeceived,  restrained  or  incited,  or  managed 
in  every  way,  by  force  of  ailment,  according  to  the  cause 
and  occasion  j  when  his  benevolence  is  often  to  be  turned  to 
hostEity,  and  hia  hostility  to  benevolence ;  when  he  is  to  be 
Tnoved,  as  by  some  machinery,  to  severity  or  to  indulgence,  to 
Borrow  or  to  merriment, — you  must  exert  your  whole  power 
of  thought,  and  your  whole  force  of  language;  with  which 
must  be  joined  a  delivery  varied,  enei^tic,  full  of  life,  full  of 
spirit,  full  of  feeling,  full  of  nature.  If  anyone,  in  such  efforts 
as  these,  shall  have  mastered  tho  art  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
like  Phidias,  he  can  make  a  statue  of  Minerva,  he  will,  like 
that  great  artist,  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  how  to  esecuto 
the  smaller  figures  upon  the  shield." 

XVIII.  "The  greater  and   more   wonderful  you    repre- 
sent such  performances,"  said  Catulus,  "the  greater  longing 
me  to  know  by  what  methods  or  precepts  Euch 
oratory  may  bo  acquired;  not  that  it  any  longer 
])erBonally,  (for  my  !^e  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
sed  to  pursue  n  different  plan  of  speaking,  as  w*' 
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never  extorted  deciaious  from  the  judges  by  force  of  elo- 
quence, but  rather  received  them  from  their  hauds,  after 
coiiciliatitig  their  goodwill  only  so  far  aa  they  themselves 
would  permit,)  yet  I  wish  to  learn  your  thoughts,  not  for  any 
advantage  to  myself,  os  I  say,  but  from  a.  desire  for  know- 
ledge. Nor  have  I  occasion  for  any  Greeit  master  to  repeat 
his  hackneyed  precepts,  when  he  himself  never  saw  the  forum, 
or  waa  present  at  a  trial ;  prcsuinptioa  similar  to  what  is 
told  of  Phormio  the  peripatetic  ;  for  when  H&nuibal,  driven 
from  Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  aa  an  exile  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  AntiocbuB,  and,  oa  hia  name  was  held  in  great 
honour  among  all  men,  waa  invited  by  those  who  entertained 
him  to  hear  the  philosopher  whom  I  mentioned,  if  he  were 
inclined ;  and  when  he  had  signified  that  he  was  not  unwilling, 
that  copious  apeaker  ia  said  to  have  harangued  eome  hours 
upon  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  the  whole  military  art; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  were  extremely 
delighted,  inquired  of  Hanaibal  what  he  thought  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  Carthaginian  is  reported  to  have  answered,  not 
in  very  good  Greek,  but  with  very  good  sense,  that  'he  had  seen 
many  doting  old  men,  hut  had  never  aeeti  any  one  deeper  in 
hifi  dotage  than  Phormio,'  Nor  did  he  say  bo,  indeed,  without 
reason;  for  what  could  have  been  a  greater  proof  of  arro- 
gance, or  impertrinent  loquacity,  than  for  a  Greek,  who  had 
never  seen  an  enemy  or  a  camp,  or  had  the  least  concern 
in  any  public  employment,  to  deliver  instmctions  on  the 
n[iihtary  art  to  Hannibal,  who  had  contended  so  many  years 
for  empire  with  the  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  all  nations  t 
Jp  this  manner  all  those  seem  to  mo  to  act,  who  give  rules  on 
the  art  of  speaking;  for  they  teach  others  liiat  of  whioli  they 
have  no  experience  themselves.  But  they  are  perhaps  leas  in 
error  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  instrvict  you, 
CatuluB,  as  he  did  Hannibal,  but  boya  only,  or  youtha.'ii 

XIX,  "You  are  wrong,  Catulus,"  said  Antonins,  "for  I 
myself  have  met  with  many  Phormios.  Who,  indeed,  is 
there  among,  those  tiretka  that  seems  to  think  any  of  ua  un- 
derstand anything  t  To  me,  however,  they  are  not  so  very 
Ixoublesome ;  I  easily  bear  with  and  endure  them  all;  for 
they  either  produce  something  which  diverts  me,  or  make 
me  repent  less  of  not  haviag  learned  from  them.  I  dismiss 
them  less  contumcliously  than  Hannibal  dismissed  the  philo- 
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aopher.  and  on  tbat  account,  perhaps,  have  more  trouble  witli 
them;{jaut  certainly  all  their  teaching,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
is  eitramely  ridiculous.  For  they  diyide  the  whole  matter 
of  oratory  into  two  parte;  the  controversy  about  thft_oauae 
___ansLab.out-fee  qiie3tion;__  The  cause  they  call  the  matter 
relating  to  the  dispute  or  litigation  affecting  the  persons  con- 
oemed ;  ^  the  question,  a  matter  of  inflstte  doubt.  Kespecting 
the  cauae  they  give  eome  precepts ;  on  the  other  part  of 
pleading  they  are  wonderfully  silent.  They  then  make  five 
parte,  aa  it  were,  of  oratory ;  to  invent  what  you  are  to  say,  to 
arrange  what  you  have  invented,  to  clothe  it  in  proper 
laoguage,  then  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  at  last  to  deliver 
it  with  duo  action  and  elocution ;  n  task,'  iBurely,  requiring  no 
very  abstruse  study.  For  who  would  not  understand  without 
assistance,  that  nobody  can  make  a  speech  imless  he  has 
settled  what  to  say,  and  in  what  words,  and  in  what  order, 
and  remembers  it  ?  Not  that  I  find  any  feult  with  these 
rulea,  but  I  say  that  they  are  obvious  to  all ;  as  are  likewise 
those  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  partitions,  (since  they  are 
diffirently  divided  by  difierent  teachers,)  into  which  every 
oration  is  by  them  distributed ;  for  they  bid  ua  adopt  audi 
an  exordium  as  to  make  the  hearer  favourable  to  us,  and 
willing  to  bo  informed  and  attentive ;  then  to  state  our  ease 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  detail  maybe  probable,  clear,  and 
concise;  next,  to  divide  or  propound  the  question;  to  confirm 
what  makes  for  us  by  alignments  and  reasoning,  and  refute 
what  makes  for  the  adversary;  after  this  some  place  the 
conclufflon  of  the  speech,  and  peromtion  as  it  were ;  others 
direct  you,  before  you  come  to  the  peroration,  to  make  a 
digressioa  by  way  of  embelliahmect  or  amplification,  then  to 
sum  np  and  conclude.  Nor  do  I  altogether  condemn  these 
divisions;  for  they  aro  made  with  some  nicety,  though  with- 
out sufficient  judgment,  as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case 
with  men  who  had  do  esperience  in  real  pleading,  For  the 
precepts  which  they  confine  to  the  exordium  and  statement 
of  feota  are  to  be  observed  through  the  whole  speech ;  since 
1  can  more  easily  make  a  judge  tavonrable  to  me  in  the  pro- 
grees  of  my  speech,  than  when  no  part  of  the  c: 
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teard;  and  desirous  of  information,  not  wheE  I  promise  that  , 
I  will  prove  something,  but  when  I  actually  prove  and  ' 
esplain ;  and  I  can  beat  make  him  attentive,  not  by  the  first 
statement,  but  by  working  on  his  mind  through  the  whole 
<»urse  of  the  pleading.  Ah  to  their  direction  that  the  state- 
meat  of  (aots  should  be  probable,  and  clear,  and  concise,  they 
direct  rightly;  but  ia  Buppoaing  that  these  qualities  be- 
long more  peculiarly  to  tie  statement  of  &cts  than  to  the 
whole  of  the  speech,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  greatly  in  error; 
and  their  whole  mistake  lies  assuredly  in  thia,  that  they  think 
oratory  an  art  or  science,  not  unlike  other  sciences,  such  as 
Ciassus  said  yesterday  might  be  formed  from  the  civil  law 
itself;  BO  that  the  general  heads  of  the  subject  must  first 
be  enumerated,  when  it  is  a  fault  if  any  head  be  omitted; 
next,  the  particulars  under  each  general  head,  when  it  is 
a  £iu1t  if  any  particular  be  either  deficient  or  redundant; 
then  the  definitions  of  all  the  terms,  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  nothing  either  wanting  or  superfluous^ 

XX.  "  But  if  the  more  learned  can  attain  this  exactness  in 
the  civil  law,  as  well  as  in  other  studies  of  a  small  or  moderate 
extent,  the  samo  cannot,  I  think,  be  done  in  an  afikir  of  this 
oompass  and  magnitude.  If,  however,  any  are  of  opinion 
that  it  can  be  done,  they  must  be  introduced  to  those  who 
profess  to  teach  these  things  as  a  science;  they  will  find 
everything  ready  set  forth  and  complete ;  for  there  are  books 
without  number  on  these  Bubjecta,  neither  concealed  nor 
obscure.  Bat  let  them  consider  what  they  mean  to  do; 
whether  they  will  take  up  arms  for  sport  or  for  real  warfiirc; 
for  with  us  a  regular  engagement  and  field  of  battle  require 
one  thing,  the  parade  and  sohooi  of  eseroiae  another.  Yet 
preparatory  exercise  in  arms  is  of  some  use  both  to  the  gladi- 
ator and  the  soldier;  hut  it  is  a  bold  and  ready  mind,  acute 
and  quick  at  expedieats,  that  renders  men  invincible,  and 
certJunly  not  less  effectively  if  art  be  united  with  it. 

"Xwill&ow,  th«r^ore,  fi»-miui -orator forymi,  if  loanj  oom- 
menoing  so  as]  to  ascertain,  first  of  all,  what  he  is  able  to  do. 
Let  him  have  a  tincture  of  learning;  let  him  have  heard  and 
read  something;  let  him  have  received  those  very  instruc- 
tions in  rhetoric  to  which  I  ha-ve  alluded.  I  will  try  what 
becomes  him;  what  he  can  accomplish  with  his  voice,  his 
lungs,  his  breath,  and  his  tongue.  If  I  conceive  that  he  may 
r2 
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_  reach  tlie  level  of  emineut  speakers,  I  will  not  only  exhort 
him  to  persevere  in  labour,  but,  if  lie  Eeem  to  tne  to  be  a 
good  man,'  will  entreat  him;  bo  much  honour  to  the  whole 
comniunity  do  I  think  that  there  is  in  an  excellent  orator, 
trho  ia  at  the  Eame  time  n  good  man.  But  if  he  shall 
appear  likely,  after  he  has  done  his  utmost  in  evety  way,  to 
be  numbered  only  among  tolerable  speakers,  I  will  allow  him 
to  act  ag  he  pleases,  and  not  be  very  troublesome  to  him. 
But  if  he  shall  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  profession,  and 
wanting  in  senEe,  I  wiU  advise  him  to  make  no  attempts,  or 
to  turn  himself  to  some  other  pursuit.  For  neither  is  h^ 
wjin  can  do  escellently,  to  be  left  destitute  of  encouragement 
from  ua,  nor  is  be,  who  can.  ilo  some  httle,  to  be  deterred; 
because  one  seems  to  me  tobethepart  of  a  sort  of  divinity;  the 
other,  either  to  refrain  from,  what  you  cannot  do  extremely 
well,  or  to  do  what  you  can  perform  not  contemptibly,  ia  tfo 
part  of  a  reasonable  human  being  ;  but  the  coaduct  of  the 
thmi  character,  to  declaim,  in  spite  of  decency  and  natural 
deficiency,  is  that  of  a  man  who,  as  you  said,  Catuliis,  of  a 
certain  haranguer,  collects  as  many  witnesses  as  possible  of  bis 
folly  by  a  proclamation  from  himself  Of  him  then,  who 
shall  prove  such  as  to  merit  our  exhortation  and  encou 
ment,  let  me  so  speak  as  to  communicate  to  him  only 
eix*nence  has  taught  myself,  that,  under  my  guidance, 
may  arrive  at  that  point  which  I  have  reached  ■without 
guide  ;  for  I  can  give  him  no  better  instructions. 

•  XXI,  "  To  commence  then,  Catulus,  by  taking  an  example 
from  our  friesd  Sulpiciug  here ;  I  fii-st  heard  him,  wheii  he  was 
but  a  youtb,  ia  a  cause  of  small  importance ;  he  was  possessed 
of  a  voice,  figure,  deportment,  and  other  qualifications  suited 
for  the  profession  which  wa  are  cousidering.  His  mode  of' 
speaking  was  quick  and  hurried,  which  was  owing  to  his 
genius;  his  stylo  animated  and  somewhat  too  redundtmt, 
which  was  owing  to  his  youth.     I  was  very  far  from  entert, 


inige.^ 
whabB 

tanj^ 


teri^H 

bJ)nus  dkendi  ptrtlui.     Cicero  in  thi^^l 


paa&oge,  under  the  chnnuster  of  AntoDiuB.  and  in  his 

Iqt.  i.  3,  4,  BigniSeft  tliat  thongt  he  thinka  a  good  c 

impoHaniM  in  od  orator,  he  does  not  den;  that  mneh  eloquence  ma;  at 

tuue«  he  found  in  a  man  of  bud  character.    Cato  and  Cicero  spoke  each. 

According  to  Hie  character  of  his  own  age.     Quintjlinn,  liL  1,  goea  back 

to  the  opinion  of  Cato.     Aristotle  had  previously  required  good  morala 
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taining  a  Blight  opinion  of  him,  since  I  like  fertility  to  ahow 
itself  in  a,  young  man;  for,  ns  io  vines,  those  branches  which 
liaTe  spread  too  luxuriantly  are  Tnoro  easily  pnmed  than 
shoots  are  produced  by  culture  if  the  stem  ia  defective  ;  w>-I 
would  wish  there  to  bo  that  in  a  youth  from  vhich  I  loay 
toke-BomeliuDg  away.  The  sap  cannot  be  enduring  in  that 
■which  Attains  maturity  too  Boon.  I  immediately  saw  his 
ability ;  nor  did  I  Jose  any  time,  but  eshorted  him  to  consider 
the  forum  aa  his  school  for  improving  himself  and  to  choose 
whom  he  pleased  for  a  master;  if  he  would  take  my  advice, 
Lucius  Crassus.  To  thi^  advice  he  eagerly  listened,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  act  accordiugly ;  and  added  also,  as  a  compli- 
ment, that  r  too  should  be  a  master  to  him.  Scarce  a  year 
had  passed  from  the  time  of  this  conversation  and  recom- 
mendation of  mine,  when  he  accused  Caiua  Norbanus,^  and  I 
defended  him.  It  is  incredible  what  a  difiereuce  there  appeared 
to  me  between  him  as  he  was  then  and  as  he  had  been  a  year 
before;  nature  herself  led  him  irresistibly  into  the  magnifJcent 
and  noble  style  of  Crasaus ;  but  he  could  never  have  arrived 
at  a  aatisfactory  d^ree  of  excellence  in  it,  if  ho  had  not 
directed  his  efforts,  by  study  and  imitation,  in  the  same 
courae  in  which  nature  led  him,  so  aa  intently  to  contemplata 
Orassus  with  his  whole  mind  and  faculties. 

XXII.  "Let-this,  then,  he  the  fiwt  of  my  precepts,  to 
point  out  to  the  student  whom  he  ^ould  imitate,  and  in  auoh 
a  maauer  that  be  may  most  carefully  copy  the  chief  excellen- 
oiea  of  him  whom  he  takes  for  bis  model.  Let  practice  then 
follow,  by  which  he  may  represent  iu  his  imitation  the  esact 
resemblance  of  him  whom  he.  chose  as  his  pattern;  not  as 
I  have  known  many  imitatora  do,  who  endeavour  to  acquire 
by  imitation  what  is  easy,  or  what  is  remarkable,  or  almost 
fculty;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imitate  any  person's 
dress,  or  attitude,  or  carriage ;  or  if  there  is  anything  offensiva 
in  a  character,  it  ia  no  very  difScidt  matter  to  adopt  it,  and  ba 
offensive  in  the  same  way ;  in  like  manner  m  that  FusiuB,  who 
eveu  now,  though  be  has  lost  his  voice,  rants  on  public  topics, 
could  never  attain  that  nervous  style  of  speaking  which  Caiua 
Fimbria  had,  though  he  succeeds  in  imitating  his  distortion  of 
features  and  broad  pronunciation ;  but  be  neither  knew  how  to 
choose  a  pattern  whom  he  would  chiefly  resemble,  and  in  him 
'  See  c.  47. 


that  he  did  choose,  be  preferred  copyiDg  the  blemishes.  But  be 
who  shall  Oft  as  ho  ought,  must  first  of  all  be  very  careful  ia 
Baking  this  choice,  and  must  use  the  utmost  diligence  to 
ftttaiu  the  chief  excellencies  of  him  whom  he  has  approved. 

"  What,  let  mo  ask,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reaaonirhy 
almost  every  &ge  baa  produced  s,  peouliai"  style  of  speaking  t 
a  matter  on  which  we  cannot  so  easily  form  a  judgment  in 
r^prd  to  the  orators  of  our  own  country,  (because  tb^ 
have,  to  say  tlio  trath,  left  but  few  writings  trota  which  such 
judgment  might  be  formed,)  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  from 
■whose  writings  it  may  be  understood  what  was  the  character 
and  tendency  of  eloquence  iu  each  particular  age.  The  moet 
ancient,  of  whom  there  are  any  works  extant,  are  Periclea*- 
and  Alcibiades,^  and,  in  the  same  age,  Thucydides,  writers 
perspicacious,  pointed,  concise,  abounding  more  in  thougbiB 
than  in  words.  It  could  not  possibly  have  happened  that 
they  should  all  have  the  same  character,  unless  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves  some  one  example  for  imitation.  These 
were  followed  in  order  of  time  by  Critias,  Theramenes,  and 
Lysiaa.  There  are  extant  many  writings  of  Lysiaa,  some  of 
Critias;'  of  Theramenes*  we  only  bear.  They  all  still  re- 
tained the  vigorous  style  of  Pericles,  but  bad  somewhat  more 
exuberance.    Then  behold  Isocrates  arose,  from  whose  school/ 

'  Cioero,  Brut.  c.  7,  Bsye  that  Home  compoBit:oiia  were  in  circulatioa 
under  ibe  name  of  Pericles ;  and  Quintillan,  liL  1, 12,  lookii^  to  Chat 
obeervatiDD  of  Cicero,  tiLcitl;  assHBte  to  those  who  denied  the  genniiia- 
nesfl  of  those  compositions.    See  also  Qoiut  x.  2,  22 ;  10,  49.   MUtndt. 

'  That  Alcibiades  left  nothing  in  writing,  though  ha  bad  great  repn» 
totiou  OB  a  speaker,  seeniB  to  be  rightly  inferred  by  Huhaken  from 
DemoBtb.  De  Cor.  c.  10.  ThucydiiieB  ia  here  mentioned  uuoDg  oraton^ 
on  acoouut  of  the  orations  which  he  inserted  in  his  histoiy.  SUendt. 

'  He  wrote  not  only  orations,  which  are  mentioned  by  Dionyn 
Halicani.  da  Lyaii  jud.  c  2,  c£  de  Isxo,  o.  2,  by  Fhrymclitu,  ap.  Phob 
cod.  IBS,  and  by  others,  but  also  tr^^edieii,  elegies,  imd  other  worlca. 
That  he  wBa  eloquent  and  learned  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  De  Or.  iiL  S4, 
Brut,  c  7.  Senrichaen.  The  remaina  of  his  writings  were  collected  br 
Bach,  1827.    SlUndt. 

*  The  eloquence  of  TherameneB  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  iiL  16, 
Brut.  c.  7.  The  writings  whjeh  Suidas  enumerates  as  being  bis  were 
doubtless  spurioua.    See  Buhnken,  Hiat.  Crit.  Or.  Gr.  p.  xl.   EUendi. 

'  The  words  majttler  Mtoruni,  ovinimti,  which,  though  ratained  by 
OrelliuB,  are  pronounced  spuriovia  by  Lambinus,  Eraasti,  Huhnkon, 
Bchatz,  and  Ellendt,  are  left  untranslated.  "  They  cannot  be  Cicero'H 
words,"  says  Kllendt,  "  even  though  they  are  found  quotsd  by  N 
p.  3M." 
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as  fi-otn  the  Trojan  horse,  rone  but  real  heroeB  proceeded; 
but  Bome  of  tliem  were  desiroua  to  bo  distinguished  on  pamde, 
Bome  in  the  field  of  battle.  XXIII.  Accordingly  those 
Theopompi,  Ephori,  Philisti,'  Naucratie,^  and  many  others, 
differ  in  genius,  but  in  their  manner  bear  a.  strong  reaem- 
bhince  both  to  each  other  and  to  their  mnsterj  and  those 
vho  applied  themeelvoB  to  causes,  as  Demosthenes,  H3rperides, 
.£scliine^  Lycurgus,  Dinorchus,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
although  they  were  diasimilar  in  abilities  one  to  another, 
yet  were  all  engaged  in  imitating  the  same  kind  of  natural 
excellence ;  and  as  long  as  the  imitation  of  their  manner 
lasted,  60  long  did  that  character  and  system  of  eloquence 
prevail.  Afterwards,  when  these  were  dead,  and  all  recolleo- 
tion  of  them  grew  gradually  obscure,  and  at  last  vanished, 
more  ki  and  remiss  modes  of  speaking  prevailed.  Subse- 
quently Demochares,  who,  they  say,  was  the  son  of  I)emo> 
Bthenes'  sister  and  the  famous  Bemetrins  Phalereus,  the  most 
polished  of  all  that  class,  in  my  opinion,  and  others  of  like 
talents,  arose ;  and  if  we  choose  to  pursue  the  list  down  to 
the  present  times,  ne  shall  understand,  that,  as  at  this  day 
all  Asia  imitates  the  famous  Meneclea  of  Alabanda,  and  his 
brother  Hierooles,  to  both  of  whom  we  have  listened,  so  there 
has  always  been  some  one  whom  the  generality  desired  to 
resemble. 

"  Whoever,  then,  -shall  se^  to  attain  such  resemblance, 
let  him  endeavour  to  acquire  it  by  irequent  and  laborious 
eseroiee,  and  especially  by  oO'mposition ;  and  if  our  friend 
Sulpicius  would  practise  this,  his  language  would  be  more 
compact;  for  there  is  now  ia  it  at  times,  as  farmers  say  of  their 

'  Henriohaen  Had  EUendt  read  Philitr^  Piuligtiia,  apparently,  from 
the  way  in  whicii  he  ia  meationed  in  c.  13,  has,  as  Ellendt  observes,  no 
^ace  here.  "Fhiliscus  of  Mlletua,  a  disciple  uf  laocmtea  (nee  Anon. 
Tit.  Iboct.),  and  nmater  of  TimenuB  tbe  bistoriau  (eea  Suidaa,  imdaF 
Fhili^cus  and  Timffiua),  wrote  a  treaties  on  rheturic,  orations,  and  a 
life  of  LycurguB,  noticed  by  Olympiodonis  in  Comment,  ad  Flat.  Ooi^. 
Hod  other  works.  See  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crib  Qr.  Or.  p.  iTiTiii  OoeU. 
de  Situ  et  Orig,  Syraens.  p.  lit."  Senrtchim. 

'  NaaecsteB,  a  native  of  Ecythne,  ooUed  'imKiiiTBes  limpai  by  Dio- 
nTniis  HalicamaSBensis,  Rhet.  vL  1,  wu  diatingumhed  for  the  compoai- 
ban  of  funeral  orations.  He  eeems  also  to  have  written  on  riictoiie. 
See  Cicero,  Da  Onit.  iii.  H ;  Brut.  Gl ;  QuintiL  iil  6,  S  j  alio  Taylor, 
Lectt  Lys.  a,  3,  p.  232 ;  Bulmk.  Hist.  Grit.  Or.  Or.  fi.  Izzxiv.    ifn^ 
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com  nhen  in  the  binds,  amiilst  tbe  greatest  fertility,  a  Eoit  of 
luiuriance  which  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  oaten  down  ^  by  the 
use  of  the  pan."  Here  Sulpiciua  observed,  "  You  advise  me 
rightly,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you;  but  I  think  that 
Antoniua,  have  never  written  much."  "  As  if,"  rej' 
toniuB,  "  I  could  not  direct  others  in  matters  in  which  I 
deficient  myself;  but,  indeed,  I  am  supposed  not  to  write 
even  my  own  accounts.  But  in  this  particular  a  judgmeat 
may  he  formed  &om  my  circumstances,  and  in  the  other 
irom  my  ability  in  speaking,  however  small  it  bo,  what  I  do 
in  either  way.  We  see,  however,  that  there  are  many  who 
imitate  nobody,  but  attain  -what  they  desire  by  their  own 
natural  powers,  without  resembling  any  one ;  a  fact  of  whioh 
an  instance  may  be  seen  in  you,  Ctesar  and  Cotta;  for  one  of 
70U  has  acquired  a  kind  of  pleasing  humour  and  wit,  unusual 
in  the  orators  of  our  country;  the  other  an  extremely  keen 
and  subtle  speoiea  of  oratory.  Nor  does  Curio,  who  is  abont 
your  age,  and  the  son  of  a  fiither  who  was,  in  my  opinion, 
very  eloquent  for  his  time,  seem  to  me  to  imitate  any  one 
much;  but  by  a  certain  force,  elegance,  and  copiousness  of 
fiipression,  has  formed  a  sort  of  style  and  character  of  elo- 
quence of  his  own ;  of  which  I  was  chiefly  enabled  to  judge 
in  that  cause  which  he  pleaded  against  me  before  the  Cen-j 
tumvJri,  in  behalf  of  the  brothers  Coasi,  and  in  which  nffjj 
quality  was  wanting  in  him  that  an  orator,  not  merely 
fluency,  but  of  judgment,  ought  to  possess. 

XXIV.  "  But  to  OMiduot,  at  length,  him  whom  -ws 

forming  to  the  management  of  causes,  and  those 

there  is  considerable  troutals,  judicial  trials,  and  <  ,__ 

suits,  (somebody  will  perhaps  laugh  at  the  precept  which  I- 

am  going  to  give,  for  it  is  not  so  much  sagacious  as  necessary, 

and  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  a  monitor  who  ia  not  quite 

a  fool,  than  from  a  master  of  profound  learning.)  our  first 

'  Thia  is  one  of  Virgil's  diroctions  to  the  farmer  in  the  first  Oaorgia,. 

wharo  he  givea  the  reason  for  il^  1 

Qiiid,  qui  ne  graridia  procumbat  culmua  uristiB,  J 

Luxurieox  segetum  teaerd  depaecit  ia  barbS^ 

Ciuu  priTtiiim  Bulcoa  ffiqunnt  eata? — Georg.  L  IH. 

And  Pliuy,  1.  18  :  "  Liu:urie»  segetuto  castigatur  dento  pecoria,  ia 

heclitt  duotaiat,  at  dopaatEB  quidem  vel  sEepim  uullam  in  apioa  inju- 

liian  sentiunt  :    ita  jnvenilia  ubertaa  et  luxuriBa   omtionU   etjlo   et 

Hllduitale  scribendi  quasi  absiunitur  et  ropdmi'      "     " 


1  me^^ 
yoi^J 

aoM 
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precept  for  him  Bhall  bo,  That  wbfttcrer  raroses  he  undert^ea 
to  plead,  lie  must  acquire  a  minute  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  tbem.  U'hia  is  not  a.  precept  laid  down  iu  the  sckools  ;  for 
easy  causes  ara  given  to  boys.  '  Tho  law  forbids  a  stranger 
to  ascend  the  wall  j  he  ascends  it ;  be  beats  back  the  enemy ; 
he  is  accused.'  It  is  no  trouble  to  uaderstoud  such,  a  cause 
as  this.  They  are  right,  therefore,  in  giving  no  precepts  about 
JearDtQg  the  cause  ;  for  Buch  is  generally  the  form  of  causes  in 
the  schools.  But  in  the  forum,  wills,  evidence,  contracts, 
covenants,  stipulations,  relationship  by  blood,  by  affinity, 
decrees,  opininna  of  lawyers,  and  even  the  lives  and  characters 
of  those  concerned  in  the  cause,  are  all  to  be  investigated ; 
and  by  negligence  in  these  particulars  we  see  mauy  causes 
losf^  especially  those  relative  to  private  conceruB,  as  they  are 
often  of  greater  iutricacy,  Thus  some,  while  they  would 
have  their  business  thought  very  estenaive,  that  they  may 
seem  to  fly  about  the  whole  forum,  and  to  go  from  one  cause 
to  another,  speak  upon  causes  which  they  have  not  mastered, 
whence  they  incur  much  censiu-e  ;  censure  for  negligence,  if 
they  voluntarily  undertake  the  businosa,  or  for  perfidiousnesa, 
if  they  undertake  it  under  any  engagement  ;^  but  such  censure 
is  asauxedly  of  worse  couBequence  than  they  imagine,  since 
nobody  can  possibly  speai  on  a  subject  which  he  does  not 
understand,  otherwise  than  to  his  own  disgrace;  and  thus, 
■while  they  despise  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  which  is  in 
reality  the  greater  fault,  they  incur  that  of  stupidity  also, 
which  they  more  anxiously  avoid. 

"It  is  my  ouBtom  to  use  my  endeavour,  that  every  one  of 
my  clients  may  give  me  instructions  in  his  own  affairs  him- 
self, and  that  nobody  else  be  present,  so  that  he  may  speak 
■with  the  greater  freedom.-  I  am  accustomed  also  to  plead  to 
him  the  cause  of  his  fidveraary,  in  order  to  engage  him  to 
plead  his  own,  and  state  boldly  what  he  thinks  of  his  own 
oase.  When  ho  is  gone,  I  conceive  myself  iu  three  oharactere, 

'  JfojTui  offemio  vel  neglii/eBtia^  susceplii  rehui,  vd  perfidiic,  receptii. 
Sedptre  ia  used  with  a  referenco  to  others,  \>j  nhom  ire  idlow  soms 
dnC;  to  be  laid  upon  ua ;  suwnpers  regards  only  nunielvsa.     Ellendl, 

'  /mrlia.  Tbie  poasoga  puzzled  Lioobmus  and  otheca,  who  did  not 
see  how  tho  reproach  of  inertia  in  aa  orator  could  he  greater  thui  that 
of  tardilat,  or  Btnpidity.  But  intrtia  here  aignifiea  artit  ignorantia, 
jmoniace  of  hia  eit,  which  is  doubbleaa  the  greuteet  fault  in  on  orator. 
fcrbuTg. 
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my  own,  that  of  the  adversary,  and  thnt  of  the  judge.  What- 
ever ciroumatance  is  such  as  to  promise  more  support  or  aa- 
BiHtance  than  obstruction,  I  resolve  to  speak  upoa  it ;  where- 
ever  I  find  more  harm  thim  good,  I  eet  aside  and  totally 
reject  that  port  entirely;  and  thus  I  gain  this  advantage, 
that  I  consider  at  one  titae  wbat  I  shall  say,  and  say  it  at 
anothei;  two  things  which  most  speakers,  relying  upon 
their  genius,  do  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  certainly 
those  very  persons  would  speak  considerably  better,  if  they 
would  but  resolve  to  take  one  time  for  premeditation,  and 
auother  for  speaking. 

"  When  I  have  acquired  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
business  and  the  cause,  it  immediately  becomes  m.y  con- 
sideration what  ground  there  may  be  for  doubt,  For  of  all 
poiatsthat  are  disputed  among  mankind,  whether  the  case  is 
of  a  criminal  nature,  as  eonoerning  an  act  of  violence ;  or 
controversial,  as  concerning  an  inheritance ;  or  deliberative, 
as  on  going  to  war:  or  personal,  as  in  panegyric  ;  or  (Ogu- 
mentative,  as  on  modes  of  life ;  there  is  nothing  in  which 
the  inquiry  is  not  either  what  has  been  done,  or  is  being 
done,  or  will  be  done,  or  of  what  nature  a  thing  is,  or  how  it 
should  be  designated. 
"~XXV.  "Our  causes,- *«oh  at  lerat  aa  coBCMB-eriminal 
matters,  are  geoemily  defended  by  the  plea  of  aotguilty ;  for 
in  charges  of  extortion  of  money,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant, the  facts  are  almost  all  to  be  denied;  aud  in  those  of 
bribery  to  procure  offices,  it  is  seldom  in  our  power  to  distin- 
guish munificence  and  liberality  from  corruption  and  criminal 
lai^ess.  In  accusations  of  stabbing,  or  poisoning,  or  emberale- 
ment  of  the  public  money,  we  necessariiy  deny  the  charge. 
On  trials,  tlierefiirc,  the  first  kind  of  causes  isthat  -which 
arises  from  dispute  aa  to  the  feet.  In  deliberations,  the  dis- 
cussion generally  springs  from  a  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  rarely  about  anything  present  or  already  done.  But 
oftentimes  the  qnestion  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  a  fiict  or  not, 
but  of  what  nature  it  is;  as  when  the  consul,  Caius  Carbo,  in 
my  hearing,  defended  the  cause  of  Opimiua  before  the  people, 
he  denied  no  circumatanee  of  the  death  of  Caius  Oracchus,  but 
maintained  that  it  was  a  lawful  act  for  the  good  of  his  country  ; 
or,  as  when  Publius  Africanus  replied  to  the  same  Carbo, 
(then  tribune  of  the  people,  engaging  in  pohtical  affairs  w" ' 
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very  different  views,^  and  asking  a  question  about  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,)  'that  he  seemed  to  have  been  lawfully  put 
to  death."  But  every  thing  may  be  asserted  to  have  beau  done 
lawfully,  which  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  may  be  said  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  done,  or  was  properly  or  necessarily  done, 
or  done  unawares,  or  by  accident  Then  the  question,  '  what 
a  thing  should  be  called,'  arisea  when  there  is  a  dispute  by 
what  term  an  act  should  be  designated;  as  waa  the  great 
point  of  dispute  between  myself  and  our  friend  Sulpicius  ia 
Norbanna'fl  cawM ;  for  though  I  admitted  most  of  the  charges 
made  by  him  on  the  other  side,  I  still  denied  that  treason 
had  been  committed  by  Norbanus ;  on  the  signification  of 
which  word,  by  the  Apuleian  law,^  the  whole  cause  depended. 
And  in  thia  species  of  causes  some  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
both  parties  should  define  clearly  and  briefly  the  term  that 
gives  rise  to  the  question.  This  seems  to  mo  estremely 
puerile ;  for  it  is  qiiite  a  different  thing  from  defining  words, 
when  any  dispute  arises  among  the  learned  about  niattera 
relating  to  science;  aa  when  it  ie  inquired,  what  is  an  art, 
what  is  a  ]aw,  what  is  a  state!  On  which  occasionB  rea£on  and 
learning  direct,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  thing  which  you 
define  should  be  expressed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  be 
notbingoDiitted or  superfluous;  but  this  neither  Snipiciiia  did 
in  that  cause,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  do  it ;  for  each  of  ua,  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities,  enlarged  with  the  utmost  copiousness  of 
language  upon  what  it  was  to  commit  treason.  Since,  in  the 
first  place,  a  definition,  if  one  word  is  objectionable,  or  may  be 
added  or  taken  away,  is  often  wrested  out  of  our  hands ;  and 
in  the  next,  the  very  practice  itself  savours  of  school  learning 
and  almost  puerile  exercise;  and  beside,  it  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  mind  and  understanding  of  the  judge,  for  it  glides 
off  before  it  has  made  any  impression. 

XXVI,  "  But  in  that  kind  of  causes  in  which  it  is  disputed 
of  what  nature  any  thing  is,  the  contest  often  arises  from 
the  interpretation  of  writing ;  when  there  can  be  no  contro- 
versy but  about  something  that  is  doubtful  For  even  the 
oaae,  in  whioh  the  written  letter  differs  from  the  intention, 

'  Becanae  he  was  them  attached  to  tlie  port;  of  the  OnucM.  Proutt, 

'  A  law  of  LiiduB  ApulsiUB  SatumiDuB,  tribune  of  tlie  people,  a.ti.c. 

6G2.    It  ia  also  meutianeil  iu  c.  49,    But  oeitber  the  cause  nor  nil^ect 
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inTolves  a  epecies  of  doubt,  ■which  ia  cleared  up  when  tho 
words  which  are  wanting  are  supplied ;  and  such  addition 
being  made,  it  is  maintained  that  the  intention  of  tho  writ- 
ing was  clear ;  and  if  any  doubt  arises  from  contradictory 
writings,  it  is  not  a  new  iind  of  controversy  that  arises, 
but  a,  cause  of  the  former  sort  ia  doubled  ;^  imd  this  can 
either  never  be  determined,  or  must  be  so  determined, 
that  by  supplying  the  omitted  words,  the  writing  which 
■wa  defend,  whichsoever  of  the  two  it  is,  may  be  rendered 
complete.  Thus,  of  those  causes  whicit  arise  from  a  contro- 
versy about  a  writing,  when  anything  ia  espressed  ambi- 
guously, there  exists  hut  one  kind.  But  as  there  are  many 
Borts  of  ambiguities,  (which  they  who  are  called  logicians 
Beem  to  me  to  understand  better  than  other  men;  while 
those  of  <mr  profession,  who  ought  to  know  them  ftdl 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  them,)  so  that  is  the  most  freqi 
ia  occurrence,  either  ia  discourse  or  writing,  when  a  quest 
arises  from  a  word  or  words  being  left  out.  They 
another  mistake  when  they  distinguish  this  kind  of  cai 
which  consist  in  the  interpretation  of  writing,  from  those 
which  it  ia  disputed  of  what  nature  a  thing  is;  for  there 
nowhere  so  much  dispute  reepecting  the  exact  nature  ' 
thing  as  in  regard  to  writing,  which  is  totally  sepamted  from 
controversy  concerning  fact.  There  are  in  all,  therefore,  three 
Borts  of  motters,  which  may  possibly  fall  under  doubt  and 
discussion;  what  is  now  done,  what  has  been  done,  or  what 
is  to  be  done;  what  the  nature  of  a  thing  is,  or  bow  it 
should  be  designated;  for  as  to  the  question  which  some 
Greelis  add,  whether  a  thing  bo  rightly  done,  it  is  wholly 
included  in  the  inquiry,  what  the  nature  of  the  thing  is 
XXVII,  [^But  to  return  to  my  own  method.  When, 
hearing  and  understanding  the  nature  of  a  cause,  I  pre 
to  examiue  the  subject  matter  of  it,  I  settle  nothing  until 
have  ascertained  to  what  point  my  whole  speech,  bearing 
immediately  on  the  question  and  case,  must  be  directed.  I 
then  very  diligently  consider  two  other  points ;  the  one,  bow 
to  reeoaunend  mysel£  or  those  for  whom  I  plead  ;  the  other, 
how  to  sway  the  minds  of  those  before  whom  I  speak  to  that 

'  SuperUn-ii  gentra  canua  dupiieatttr.  Ellendt  eiplsjns  tlieBO  words 
Qua :  "  in  the  same  cause,  the  uUegiitioiis  of  the  twu  partiea  ara  judged 
--  ■      HepamtB  quebtiona  of  the  same  kinil." 
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■which  I  desire.  Thus  the  whola  business  of  Bpeaking  rests 
upou  three  things  for  success  in  persuaainn;  that  we  prove 
■what  we  maintain  to  be  tme  ;  that  we  concihate  those  who 
hear;  that  we  produce  in  their  minds  whatever  feeling  our 
cause  may  require.  For' the  purpose  of  proof,  two  kinds  of 
matter  present  themselves  to  the  orator;  one,  conaistiiig  of- 
sneh  things  as  are  not  invented  by  him,  bat,  as  appertaining 
to  the  cause,  are  judiciously  treated  by  him,  as  deeds,  testi- 
monies,  covenants,  contracts,  EKjuninations,  laws,  acts  of  the 
senate,  precedents,  decrees,  opinions  of  lawyers,  and  whatever 
else  ia  not  found  out  by  the  orator,  but  brought  under  hia 
notice  by  the  cause  and  by  hia  cUeiits ;  the  other,  consist- 
ing entirely  in  the  orator's  own  reasoning  and  arguments: 
so  that,  as  to  the  former  head,  be  has  only  to  handle  the 
arguments  with  which  he  ia  furnished;  ss  to  the  latter,  to 
invent  arguments  likewise.  Those  who  profess  to  teach  elo- 
quence, after  dividing  causes  into  several  kinds,  suggest 
a  number  of  arguments  for  each  kind ;  which  method,  though 
it  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order 
that  when  a  ease  ia  proposed  to  them  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  which  they  may  refer,  and  from  whence  tbey  may 
draw  forth  arguments  ready  prepared;  yet  it  shows  a  slow- 
ness of  mind  to  pursue  the  rivulets,  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  fountain-head ;  and  it  becomes  our  age  and  experience 
to  derive  what  we  want  to  know  from  the  source,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  spring  from  which  everything  proceeds. 

"  But  that  first  kind  of  matters  which  are  brought  before 
the  oratorj  ought  to  be  the  eonatant  subject  of  our  contem- 
plation for  general  practice  in  affairs  of  that  nature.  For  in 
support  of  deeds  and  against  them,  for  and  against  evidence, 
for  and  against  examinations  by  torture,  and  in  other  sub- 
jects of  that  sort,  we  usually  speak  either  of  each  kind  in 
general  and  abstractedly,  or  as  confined  to  particular  occa- 
aioQS,  persons,  and  causes  ;  and  such  common-places  (I  speak 
to  you,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  you  ought  to  keep  ready  and 
prepared  with  much  study  and  meditation.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  time  at  present  to  show  by  what  means  we  should 
confirm  or  invalidate  testimony,  deeds,  and  examinations. 
These  matters  are  all  to  be  atttuned  with  a  moderate  share 
of  capacity,  though  with  very  great  practice;  and  they 
require  art  and  instruction  only  so  far,  as  they  should  bo 
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iUufitrated  with  certain.  embQlliahmeuta  of  languagti.  So  also 
thoHs  ■ft-hieh  are  of  the  other  kind,  and  which  proceed  whoHy 
from  the  orator,  are  not  difficult  of  inveiitioB,  but  require 
perspicuous  and  coiTect  espoaition.  As  these  two  things, 
therefore,  are  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  in  causes,  first,  nhat 
Ve  shall  say,  and  next,  how  we  shall  say  it ;  the  former, 
which  eeeme  to  be  wholly  concerned  with  art,  though  it  does 
indeed  require  some  art,  is  yet  an  affeir  of  but  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, namely,  to  see  what  ought  to  be  saidj  the  lattec 
is  the  department  in  which  the  divine  power  and  excellence 
of  the  orator  is  seen;  I  mean  in  delivering  what  is  to  be 
said  with  elegance,  copiousness,  and  variety  of  language. 

XXVIII.  '■  The  former  part,^  then,  since  you  have  onoe 
declared  it  to  be  your  pleasure,  I  will  not  refuse  to  finish  off 
and  complete,  (how  far  I  shall  succeed  you  will  beat  judge,) 
and  shall  show  from  what  topics  a  speech  must  be  furnished 
in  order  to  effect  these  three  objects  wiiich  alone  have  power 
to  persuade ;  namely,  that  the  minds  of  the  audience  be  con- 
ciluUsd,  informed,  and  moved,  for  these  are  the  three;  but 
how  they  ^ould  be  illustrated,  there  is  one  present  who  can 
instruct  us  all;  one  who  first  introduced  this  excellence  into 
our  practice,  who  principally  improved  it,  who  alone  haa 
brought  it  to  perfection.  '  For  I  think,  Catulus,  {and  I  will 
aay  this  without  any  dread  of  a  suspicion  of  flattery,)  that 
there  is  no  orator,  at  all  more  eminent  than  ordinary,  either 
Grecian,  or  Roman,  that  our  age  has  produced,  whom  I  have 
not  heard  often  and  atteutivoly ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  abiUty  in  me,  (as  I  may  now  presume  to  hope,  since  you, 
men  of  such  talents,  take  so  much  trouble  in  giving  me 
audience,)  it  arises  ih)m  this,  that  no  orator  ever  delivered 
anything  in  my  hearing,  which  did  not  sink  deeply  into  my 
memory ;  and  I,  such  as  I  am,  and  as  lar  as  I  have  capacity 
to  form  a  judgment,  having  heard  all  orators,  without  any 
hesitation  decide  and  pronounce  this.  That  none  of  them  all 
had  so  many  and  such  esceUent  accomplishments  in  speaking 
as  Are  iu  Crassus.  On  which  account^  if  you  also  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  it  will  uot,  as  I  think,  bo  an  unjust  partition, 
if,  when  I  shall  have  given  birth  and  education  and  strength 
to  this  orator  whom  I  am  forming,  as  is  my  design,  I  deliver 
'  Which  Bhowa  what  a  BptsJLiir  aught  to  say,  and  what  is  sflactiTa  in 
pemiiadijig  an  audience.    Prffast. 


him  to   CrftSBus  to   be  fumislied  with  apparel  and  omti- 
ments."  ' 

CrassuB  then  said,  "  Do  you  rather,  Antonius,  go  on  as  you 
have  commenced ;  for  it  is  Bot  the  part  of  a  good  or  liberal 
parent  not  to  clothe  and  adorn  him  whom  he  has  engendered 
and  brought  up  ;  especially  aa  you  caanot  deny  that  you  are 
wealthy  enough.  For  what  grace,  what  power,  what  spirit, 
what  dignity  waa  wanting  to  that  orator,  who  at  the  close  of 
a  epeech  did  not  hesitate  to  oaU  forth  hia  accused  ciient, 
though  of  consular  rank,  and  to  tear  open  his  garment,  and  to 
expose  to  the  judgea  the  scars  on  the  breast  of  the  old  com- 
mander)' who  also,  when  he  defended  a  seditious  madman,' 
Sulpicius  here  being  the  aecuser,  did  not  hesitate  to  apeak  in 
&vour  of  sedition  itself,  and  to  demonstrate,  with  the  utmost 
power  of  language,  that  many  popular  insurrections  are  j  ust,  for 
whichnohody  could  beaccountable^  adding  that  many  seditions 
had  occurred  to  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  as  when 
the  kings  were  espellod,  and  when  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
waa  established  ;  and  that  the  sedition  of  Norbanua,  proceed- 
ing irora  the  grief  of  the  citizens,  and  their  hatred  to  Caspio, 
who  had  lost  the  army,  oould  not  possibly  bo  restrained,  and 
was  blown  up  into  a  flame  by  a  just  indignation.  Could  this, 
BO  hazardous  a  topic,  so  unprecedented,  so  delicate,  so  new, 
be  handled  without  an  incredible  force  and  power  of  elo- 
quence i  What  shall  I  say  of  the  compassion  excited  for 
CneiuB  Manlius,'  or  that  in  favour  of  Quintus  Res  !*  What 
of  other  innumerable  instances,  in  which  it  was  not'that  ei- 
traordinary  aoutenesa,  which  everybody  allows  you,  that  was 
most  conspicuous,  but  it  was  those  very  qualities  which  you 

'  ManiuB  AquiliuH,  who,  nfter  the  terminatido  of  the  Hervilo  war  in 

willing  to  oDtroat  the  pity  of  the  juices,  Antonius,  who  pleaded  for 
him,  tore  open  his  tuaic  in  front,  and  showed  tha  Bcnn  of  tbe  honauiv 
able  wounds  which  he  had  rocoiTBd  in  battle.   He  waa  Gf^uitted.   Livy, 
Bpit.    Protttt. 
'  Norbimus  tha  tribune.    See  note  on  c.  47.    SUaidl, 
'  He  WDS  uousul  with  FubliuB  Kutiliua,  A.O.O.  619 1  nnd  hsTing  refused 
to  unite  his  troops  nith  those  of  Quintus  Cxpio,  the  proconsul,  was  de- 
feated by  tha  Cimbri,  and  lost  liia  wmy.    Livy,  Ep.  bml    For  this 
miBcairiage  he  was,  with  Ccepio,  brought  to  trial,  and  must  have  been 
defended  by  Antonius.     EllmdI. 
*  Of  tlie  tiisl  of  QnintuB  Msrcins  lies  Qothing  is  konwn.   EUewii, 
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ci'ibs  to  me,  tLnt  were  always  eminent  aud  exceUeti 
in  you." 

XXIX.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Catnlus,  "  what  I  am  accus- 
tomed most  to  admire  in  you.  both,  is,  that  while  you  are  totally 
unlike  each  other  in  your  manner  of  speaking,  yet  each  of 
you  Bpeaka  so  well,  that  nothing  seems  eitiier  to  have  been 
denied  you  by  nature,  or  not  to  Imve  been  boBtowed  on  yoa 
by  learning.  You,  therefore,  CrassUB,  from  your  obliging 
disposition,  will  neither  withhold  from  us  the  illustratiou  of 
whatever  may  have  been  inadvertently  or  purposely  omitted, 
by  Antonina ;  nor  if  you,  Antouius,  do  not  apeak  on  every 
point,  we  shall  think,  not  that  you  could  not  speak  on  it,  but 
that  you  preferred  that  it  should  be  treated  by  Crassua." 
Here  Crassua  said,  "  Do  you  rather,  Antouius,  omit  those 
particularB  which  you  have  proposed  to  treat,  and  which  no 
one  here  Deeds,  namely,  from  what  topics  the  statoments 
made  ia  pleadings  are  to  be  derived,  which,  though  they 
would  be  treated  by  you  in  a  new  aud  escelleut  way,  are  in. 
their  nature  very  easy,  and  commonly  set  forth  in  books  of 
rules;  but  ^how  41s  these  resourees  whence  yoa  draw  that 
eloquence  which  you  frequently  exert,  and  aJwaya  divinely." 
"  I  will  indeed  show  you  them,"  said  Antoaiua;  "  and  that 
I  may  the  more  easily  obtain  from  you  what  I  require,  I  will 
refuse  you  nothing  that  you  ask,  iThe  supports  of  my  whole 
eloquciice,  and  that  power  of  speaking  which  Crassua  just 
now  extolled  to  the  skies,  are,  as  I  observed  before,  three 
processes ;  the  first,  that  of  conciliating  my  hearers ;  the  second, 
that  of  instructing  them;  and  the  third,  that  of  moving  them. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  requires  mildness  of  address ;  the 
second  penetration ;  the  third  energy ;  for  it  is  impossible  but 
that  he,  who  is  to  determine  a  cause  in  our  favour,  must 
either  lean  to  our  aide  from  propensity  of  feeling,  or  be  swayed 
by  the  arguments  of  our  defence,  or  be  forced  by  action  upon 
his  mind.  But  sinoe  that  part,  in  which  the  opening  of  the 
cose  itself  and  the  defence  lie,  seems  to  comprehend  all  that 
is  laid  down  as  doctrine  on  thia  head,  I  shall  speak  on  that 
first,  and  say  but  few  words ;  for  I  seem  to  have  but  few_ 
observations  gained  from  experience,  and  imprinted  ai 
on  ray  memoTy.l 

XXX.  "  Wo  shall  willingly  consent  to  your  judicious  prQ 
posal,  Crassus,  to  omit  those  defences  for  every  sort  of  m 


which  the  masters  of  rhetoric  are  accustomed  to  teach  hoys; 
and  to  open  thoso  sources  whence  all  ailments  for  every 
cause  and  spoech  fire  derived.  For  neither,  aa  often  as  wa 
have  occasion  to  write  any  word,  need  the  letters  of  that 
word  he  bo  often  collected  in  our  thoughts ;  nor,  aa  ofteii  aa 
WB  are  to  plead  a  cause,  need  we  turn  to  the  separate  argu- 
ments for  that  oouBB ;  but  we  should  have  certain  common- 
places which,  like  letters  for  forming  a  word,  immediately 
occur  to  US  to  aid  in  stating  a  cause.  But  these  common- 
places can  be  of  advantogo  only  to  that  orator  who  is  conver- 
sant in  husinees,  and  has  that  experience  which  age  at  length 
brings  with  it;  or  one  who  has  so  much  attention  and  power 
of  thought  as  to  anticipate  age  by  study  and  diligence.  For 
if  you  bring  to  me  a  maa  of  ever  so  deep  erudition,  of  ever 
BO  acute  and  subtile  an  intellect,  or  ever  so  ready  an  elocu- 
tion, if  he  be  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of  civil  communities, 
to  the  examples,  to  the  institations,  to  the  manners  and 
inchnations  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  common-places  from 
which  arguments  are  drawn  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  him. 
I  must  have  a  weli-cuitivated  genius,  like  a  field  not  onca 
ploughed  only,  but  again  and  again,  with  renewed  and  re- 
peated tillage,  that  it  may  produce  better  and  lai'ger  crops; 
and  the  cultivation  here  required  is  experience,  attentive 
hearing  of  other  orators,  reading,  and  writing. 

"  Fictt,  then,  let  him  esamine  tb«  nature  of  Jiia. cause,  which 
is  never  obscure  so  far  as  the  inquiry  'whether  a  thing  haa 
been  done  or  not  j'  or  '  of  what  nature  it  is ;'  or  '  what  namo 
it  should  receive ;'  and  when  this  is  ascertained,  it  imme- 
diately occm-g,  with  the  aid  of  natural  good  sense,  and  not  of 
those  artifices  which  teachers  of  rhetoric  inculcate,  'wiat  con- 
BtitutBs  the  cause,'  that  is,  the  point  without  which  there 
would  be  no  controversy;  then,  'what  is  the  matter  for  tnal,' 
which  they  direct  you  to  ascertain  in  this  manner  :  Opimiua 
slow  Gracchus;  what  constitutes  the  cause?  'That  he  slew 
him  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  when  he  had  called  the 
people  to  arms,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.' 
Set  this  point  aside,  and  there  will  be  no  question  for  trial. 
But  Decius  denies  that  snch  a  deed  could  be  authorized 
contrary  to  the  laws.  The  point  therefore  to  be  tried  will 
be,  '  whether  Opimius  had  authority  to  do  so  from  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  for  the  good  of  the  coiamonwealth.'     Theaa 


clear,  and  may  be  settled  by 
H  to  be  ooBsidered  what  argumerts,  re- 
lative to  the  point  for  trialj  oug^t  to  be  advanaed,  as  well  by 
the  accuser  as  by  bim  who  has  undertaken  the  defence. 

XXXI.  "  Here  we  must  notice  a  capital  error  in  those  raaa- 
tere  to  whom  we  Bend  our  children ;  not  that  it  has  much  to 
do  with  speaking,  but  that  you  may  see  how  stupid  and  un- 
polished a  aet  of  men  they  are  who  ima^ne  themselves  learned. 
For,  in  diatinguiahing  the  different  kinds  of  spcakiog,  they 
make  two  apeciea  of  canaea  One  they  call,  'that  in  whidi 
the  question  is  about  a  general  proposition,  without  reference 
to  persona  and  times ;'  the  other,  '  that  which  is  confined  to 
certain  persons  and  times;'  being  ignorant  that  all  contro- ^ 
-veraieB  muat  have  relation,  to  the  force  and  nature  of  tha  i 
I  general  position  ;  for  in  thut  very  cause  which  I  mentioned, 
I  the  person  of  Opimiue  or  Decius  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
/  oommon  arguments  of  the  orator ;  since  tho  inquiry  has 
/  reatricted  reference  to  the  queation  in  general,  '  whether  he 
f  seems  deserving  of  punishment  who  has  slun  a  citizen  under 
a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  preservation  of  his  country, 
when  such  a  deed  was  sot  pennitted  by  the  laws.'  There  is 
/  indeed  no  cause  in  which  the  point  that  falls  under  dispute 
'  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  parties  to  the  suit,  aud  not 
from  arguments  relating  to  such  questions  in  general.  But 
even  in  those  very  cases  where  the  dispute  is  about  a  fact,  as 
'whether  Publius  Decius^  has  taken  money  contrary  to  law, 
tho  arguments  both  for  the  accusation  and  for  the  defence 
must  have  reference  to  the  general  question,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  caae;  as,  to  show  that  the  defendant  is  eipen- 
sire,  the  arguments  must  refer  to  luiury ;  that  he  is  covetous 
of  another's  property,  to  avarice ;  that  he  is  seditious,  to 
turbulent  aud  ill-designing  citizens  in  general ;  that  he  ia 
convicted  by  many  proofs,  to  the  general  nature  of  evidence  : 
and,  on  the  other  side,  whatsver  is  aaid  for  the  defendant,  must 
of  necessity  be  abstracted  from  the  occasion  and  individual, 
and  referred  to  the  general  notions  of  things  and  questions  of 
the  kind.  These,  perhaps,  to  a  "inn  who  cannot  readily  compre- 
hend in  bis  mind  all  that  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  may  aeom 

'  He  WSB  accused  of  liaving  beei 
ftir  having  eausal  the  death  of  Cnii 
Biog.  and  Mjthol.     Art.  Decius,  n. 
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extremely  numerous  to  eome  under  eonaideration  when  the 
question  is  about  a  single  iact ;  hut  it  is  the  numher  of 
charges,  and  not  of  modes  of  defence,  or  topics  for  theffi,  that 
is  infinite.'- 

XXXir.  "  But  when  thei'e  is  no  contoat  abont  facfaf,  the 
questions  on  tht)  nature  of  ^Lcte,  if  you  j'eckon  them  from 
the  number  of  the  parties  aucused,  are  innumerable  aad  in- 
tricate ;  if  from  the  facta  themBeWeB,  Tery  few  and  clear. 
For  if  we  consider  the  case  of  Mancinus'''flo  as  referring  to  Man- 
cinus  alone,  then,  whenever  a  person  whom  the  chief  herald 
has  surrendered  to  the  enemy  is  not  re-admitted  into  hia 
country,  a  new  case  will  arise.  But  if  what  gives  rise  to  the 
controversy  bo  the  general  question,  '  whether  to  him  whom 
thechief  herald  has  surrendered,  if  he  has  not  been  re-adniitted 
into  his  country,  there  seems  to  he  a.  right  of  return,'  the 
name  of  Mancinus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing upon  it,  or  the  arguments  for  the  defence.  And  if  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  tlie  person  give  rise  to  any  discussion,  it 
is  wholly  beside  the  question;  and  the  part  of  the  speech  re- 
ferring to  the  question  must,  of  necessity,  he  adapted  to  such 
arguments  in  general.  I  do  not  reason  upon  these  suhjecta 
for  the  purpose  of  confuting  learned  teachers ;  although  those 
merit  reproof,  who,  in  their  general  definition,  describe  thia 
sort  of  causes  as  relating  to  persons  and  times.  For,  although 
times  and  persons  are  incident  to  them,  yet  it  shonld  be 
tmderstood,  that  the  cauaes  depend  not  upon  them,  but  upon 
the  general  question.  But  this  is  not  my  business ;  for  we 
ought  to  have  no  contest  with  that  sort  of  people ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  this  only  should  be  known,  that  they  liave  not 
even  attained  a  point  which  they  might  have  effected  amid 
80  much  leisure,  even  without  any  eiperience  in  affairs  of 
tbe  foruiu;  that  is,  they  might  have  distinguished  the  gene- 
ral natures  of  cases,  and  explained  them  a  little  more  accu- 
rately. But  this,  as  I  said,  is  not  my  business ;  it  is  mine, 
and  much  more  yours,  my  IVieuds  Cotta  and  Sulpieius,  to 
know,  that  as  their  artificial  rules  now  stand,  the  multitude- 

*  InDumerabls  acausatioiia  majr  be  brought  RgaiiiBt  a  peraon,  aS 
agaiiut  Yenea  by  Cicero ;  but  the  (oct,  eommou  topics  or  grounda,  on 
iraieh  the  attack  or  defence  will  rsat,  (reapecting,  for  inatance,  avario% 
Inxuiy,  vioieDCe,  treaeOQ,)  will  be  but  tbw.     ElUadl. 

*  See  1  10. 
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of  eausea  is  to  be  dreaded ;  for  it  is  infinite,  if  they  are 
referred  to  persons;  so  many  men,  so  many  causes;  iiut,  if 
they  are  referred  to  general  queBtious,  they  are  so  limited  and 
few,  that  studious  orators  of  good  memory  aad  judgment 
ought  to  liave  them  digested  in  tlieir  minds,  and,  I  may  ahnost 
say,  learned  by  heart;  unless  perhaps  you  imagine  that  Lucius 
Cnisaus  took  his  notion  of  that  famous  cause'-  Ironi  Manius 
CuriuB  personally;  and  thus  brought  many  ailments  to 
show  why,  though  no  posthuiaous  son  was  bom,  yet  Curins 
ought  to  be  the  heir  of  Coponiiis.  The  name  of  Copouius,  or 
of  Curius,  had  no  influence  at  all  on  the  array  of  arguments 
advanced,  or  on  the  force  and  nature  of  the  questiou ;  iha 
whole  controversy  had  regard  to  all  affairs  aiid  events  of  that 
kind  in  general,  not  to  particular  occasioiis  or  names  ;  smce 
the  writing  was  thus,  1/  a  son  is  horn  to  m.e,  anil  he  die 
before,  etc.,  then  let  him  he  my  heir;  and  if  a  son.  waa  not 
born,  the  question  was  whether  ho  ought  to  be  heir  who  was 
appointed  heir  on  the  death  of  the  son. 

XXXIU,  "  A  queatioa  regarding  unvarying  equity,  and  of 
a  general  nature,  requires  no  names  of  persons,  but  merely 
skill  in  speaking,  and  sources  of  proper  argument,  In  this 
respect  oven  the  lawyers  themselves  are  an  impediment  to 
us,  and  hinder  us  from  learning;  for  I  perceive  it  to  be  gene- 
rally reported  in  the  hooks  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus,  what 
answers  they  gave  on  points  of  law  to  any  particular  man  or 
woman  by  name;  that  we  might  imagine,  I  suppose,  soma 
cause  for  consultation  or  doubt  to  have  arisen  Irom  the  per- 
sons, not  irom  the  thing ;  so  that,  since  persons  are  innu- 
merable, we  might  be  deterred  from  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  lay  aside  all  inclination  to  learn  it,  at  the  same  time  with 
all  hope  of  ever  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

"  But  Crassus  will  some  day  make  all  these  points  clear  to 
us,  aad  set  them  forth  arranged  under  general  beads ;  for 
you  must  know,  Catulus,  that  he  promised  us  yesterday, 
that  he  would  reduce  the  civil  law,  which  is  now  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  dispersion,  under  certain  general  heads,  and 
digest  it  into  an  easy  system."  "  And  indeed,"  said  Catulus, 
"that  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  undertaking  for  Crassus, 
■who  has  all  of  law  that  can  be  learned,  and  he  will  supply 
that  which  was  wanting  in  those  who  taught  him;  for  he  will 
'  See  i.  S9. 
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bo  able  to  define  exactly,  and  to  illuatrate  eloquently,  every 
point  comprebended  ia  the  law."  "  We  shall  then,"  said 
AntoniuB,  "leam  all  these  tbinga  from  Ceassua,  when  heehall 
ha,v0  betaken  himself,  as  he  intends,  from  the  tumult  of 
public  busineBS  and  the  benches  of  the  forum,  to  a  quiet 
retreat,  and  to  bis  threne."^  "  I  have  indeed  often,"  observed 
Catulua,  "heard  him  say,  'that  he  was  resolved  to  retire 
from  pleading  and  the  courts  of  justice ;'  but,  as  I  frequently 
tell  him,  it  will  never  be  in  hia  power ;  for  neither  will  ho 
permit  his  assistance  to  bo  repeatedly  implored  in  vain  by 
persons  of  character,  nor  will  the  public  endure  his  retire- 
ment patiently,  as  they  ■will  think  that  if  they  lose  the  elo- 
quence of  Lucius  CrassuB,  they  will  lose  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  city."  "  Indeed  then,"  remarked  Antonins, 
"  if  what  Catulus  says. is  true,  Crassus,  you  must  still  live  on 
in  the  same  workshop  with  me,  and  we  must  give  up  that 
yawning  and  sleepy  science  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Scb3vo1bo 
and  other  such  happy  people."  Here  Crassus  smiled  a  little, 
nud  said,  "  Finish  weaving,  Antonius,  the  web  which  you 
have  begun  ;  yet  that  yawning  science,  as  you  term  it,  when 
I  have  sheltered  myself  under  it,  will  vindicate  my  right  to 
liberty." 

XXXIV.  "  This  is  indeed  the  end,"  continued  Antoaius, 
"of  that  part  on  which  I  just  now  entered;  for  it  is  now 
understood  that  all  matters  which  admit  of  doubt  are  to  be 
decided,  not  with  reference  to  individuals,  who  are  innu- 
merable, or  to  occasions,  which  are  infinitely  various,  but  to 
general  considerations,  and  the  nature  of  things;  that  general 
considerations  are  not  only  limited  in  number,  but  very  few;  . 
that  those  who  are  studious  of  speaking  should  embrace  in 
their  minds  the  subjects  peculiar  to  the  several  departments 
of  eloquence,  an'anged  under  general  heads,  aa  well  as  arrayed 
and  adorned,  I  mean  with  thoughts  and  illustrations.  These 
will,  by  their  own  force,  beget  words,  which  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  el^pnt  enough,  if  they  are  such  that  the  subject 
seems  to  have  suggested  them.  And  if  you  ask  the  truth,  (aa 
fiir,  that  is,  as  it  is  apparent  to  me,  for  I  can  affirm  nothing 
more  than  my  own  notions  and  opinions,)  we  ought  to  carry  this 
preparatory  stock  of  general  questions  and  commou-placea 
into  the  forum  with  us;  and  not,  when  any  cause  is  brought 
'  Soe  L  15 ;  also  iij.  33 ;  ii  55 ;  and  Ds  I«gg.  L  3, 
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before  ub,  begin  then  to  seek  for  topics  from  whiob  v 
diaw  our  argumenta;  topics  which,  indeed,  h 
niude  them  tlie  subject  of  but  moderate  considenition,  n 
be  thoroughly  prepared  by  means  of  study  and  practice;  but 
the  thoughtB  must  still  revert  to  those  general  beaib  and 
common-places  to  which  1  have  so  often  alluded,  and  irom 
which  all  arguments  are  drawn  for  every  species  of  oratoiy. 
All  that  is  required,  whether  it  result  from  art,  or  obBefvatioii, 
or  practice,  is  but  to  know  those  parts  of  the  field  in  which 
you  may  hunt  for,  and  trace  out,  what  you  wish  to  find;  for 
when  you  have  embraced  in  your  thoughts  the  whole  of  any  ' 
topic,  if  you.  are  but  well  practised  ia  the  treatment  of  sub- 
jeots,  nothing  will  escape  you,  and  every  circumBtanee  mate- 
rial to  the  question  will  occur  and  suggest  itself  to  you. 

XXXY.  "  ^aee,  then.  In  spealutig,  three  tbiags  are  re- 
quisite for  finding  Bi^timent;  genius,  method,  (which,  if  we 
please,  we  may  call  art,)  and  diligence,  I  cannot  but-aaaign 
the  chief  place  to  ge^ue ;  yet  diligence  can  raiEC  even  genius 
itself  out  of  dulnesa;  diligmce,.  I  say,  which,  as  it  avails  in 
tbll  things,  is  also  of  the  utmost  moment  in  pleading  causes. 
Diligence  is  to  be  particularly  cultivated  by  us ;  it  is  to  ba 
constantly  exerted ;  it  is  capable  of  effecting  almost  every- 
thing. That  a  cause  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  I  said  at 
first,  is  owing  to  diligence;  that  we  listen  to  onr  adversary 
attentively,  and  possess  ourselves,  not  only  of  his  thougjits, 
but  even  of  his  every  word;  that  we  observe  all  the  motion* 
of  his  countenance,  which  generally  iudicate  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  is  owing  to  diligence ;  [but  to  do  this  covertly,  that 
.  he  may  not  seem  to  derive  any  advanbige  to  himself,  is  die 
part  of  prudence ;] '  that  the  mind  ruminates  on  those  topics 
which  I  shall  soon  mention,  that  it  insinuates  itself  tho- 
roughly into  the  cause,  that  it  fixes  itself  on  it  with  care 
and  attention,  is  owing  to  diligence;  that  it  applies  t 
memory  like  a  light,  to  all  these  matters,  as  well  aa  the  ton 
of  voice  and  power  of  delivery,  is  owing  to  diligence, 
genius  and  diligence  there  is  very  little  room  left  for  b 
art  only  shows  you  where  to  look,  and  where  that  1 
which  you  want  to  find;  all  the  rest  depends  on  care, 
attention,  oonsideration,  vigilance,   assiduity,   industry;    all 

'  The  words  in  brackets  are  regardod  by  ail  tlie  best  critjca  aa  tlia 
production  of  some  interpoktor. 
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vfaich  I  include  iu  that  one  word  which  I  have  so  often 
repeated,  diligence;  ft  eiagle  virtue,  iu  which  all  other 
Tirtues  are  comprehended.  For  we  see  how  the  philosophers 
ahotmd  in  oopiousuesB  of  loDguage,  who,  as  I  think,  (but  yoa, 
Catulus,  know  these  matters  bettor,)  lay  down  no  precepts  t^ 
eloquence,  and  yet  do  not,  on  that  account,  tlie  leas  uuder- 
take  to  speak  with  fulness  and  Suency  oa  whatever  subject  is 
proposed  to  them." 

XXXVI.  Cat^ua  then  obaerved,  "It  is  as  you  say, 
Antonius,  that  most  philosophers  deliver  no  precepts  of 
eloquence,  and  yet  are  prepared  with  something  to  say  on 
.any  subject  But  Aristotle,  he  whom  I  admire  more  than  any 
of  them,  has  set  forth  certain  topics  from  which  every  line  of 
argument  may  be  deduced,  not  only  for  the  disputatious  of 
philosophy,  but  even  for  the  reasoning  which  we  use  in 
pleading  causes;  from  whose  notions  your  diacourae,  Anto- 
nius, has  for  soipe  time  past  not  varied;  whether  you,  from 
a  resemblance  to  that  divine  genius,  hit  upon  his  track,  or 
'whether  you  have  read  aud  made  yourself  master  of  his 
writings;  a  supposition  indeed  which  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable than  the  other,  for  I  see  that  you  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  writers  than  we  had  imagined."  "  You  shall 
bear  from  myself,"  said  he,  "  Catulus,  what  is  really  the  c&ae : 
I  always  thought  that  an  orator  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  Eoman  people,  and  better  approved,  who  should  give, 
above  all,  as  little  indicatiou  as  possible  of  artifice,  aud  none 
at  all  of  having  studied  Grecian  literature.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  Greeks  undertook,  professed,  and  executed 
fiuoh  gi'eat  tiings,  when  they  offered  to  teach  mankind  how 
to  penetrate  the  most  obscure  sttbjecta,  to  live  virtuously  and  - 
to  speak  eloquently,  I  thought  it  the  part  of  an  irrational 
animal  rather  than  a  man,  not  to  pay  them  some  degree  of 
attention,  and,  if  we  cannot  venture  to  hear  them  openly, 
for  fear  of  diminishing  our  authority  with  our  own  fellow- 
citizens,  to  catch  their  words  at  least  by  listening  privately, ' 
and  hearkening  at  a  distance  to  what  they  stated;  and  thus 
I  have  acted,  Catulus.  and  have  gained  a  general  notion  of 
the  arguments  and  subjects  of  all  their  writers." 

XXXVII.  "Really  aud  truly,"  said  Catulus,  "you  have 
steered  your  bark  to  the  coasts  of  philosophy  with  the  utmost 
s  if  you.  had  been  approaching  some  rock  of  i 
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lawfiil  desire,'  though  this  country  has  never  despised  philo- 
Bophy.  For  Italy  was  formerly  full  of  Pythagoreans,  at  the 
time  when  part  of  thia  oountrj  was  called  Great  Greece:^ 
(whence  some  report  that  Numa  Pompilius,  one  of  our  kings, 
"Was  a  Pythagorean;  though,  he  lived  many  years  before  the 
time  of  Pythagoras ;  for  which  reason  he  ia  to  be  accounted 
the  greater  man,  as  he  had  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
regulate  our  Btat«,  almost  two  ceuttiries  before  the  Greeks 
knew  that  it  had  ariseu  ia  the  world;)  &nd  certainly  thia 
country  never  produced  men  more  renowned  for  glorious 
actions,  or  of  greater  gravity  and  authority,  or  possessed  of 
more  polite  learning  thau  Fublius  Africanus,  Cains  Lceliu% 
and  Lucius  Fnrius,  who  always  had  about  them  publioly  the 
most  learned  men  from  Greece.  I  hare  often  heard  them 
say,  that  the  Athenians  had  done  what  was  very  pleasing  tA. 
them,  and  to  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  city,  in  scudii^-, 
■when  they  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  senate  about  infci' 
portant  coucems  of  their  own,  the  three  most  illuatriou* 
philosophers  of  that  age,  Carnoades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes; 
who,  during  their  stay  at  Rome,  were  frequently  hearf.  lec- 
turing by  them  and  others.  And  when  you  had  such  authori- 
ties as  these,  Antouiua,  I  wonder  why  you  should,  like  Zethua 
in  Pacuvius'a  play,"  almost  declare  war  against  philosophy." 
"I  have  not  by  any  means  done  so,"  replied  Antonius,  "  for 
I  have  determined  rather  to  philosophize,  like  Ennina's 
NeoptolemiiB,  a  little,  since  to  he  absoluUlt/  a  philosa/}/ter  is 
not  agreeable  to  me.  But  my  opinion,  which  I  think  I  have 
clearly  laid  down,  is  this:  ]I  do  not  disapprove  of  such 
studies,  if  they  he  but  modeffltely  pursued;  hut  I  think  that 

'  That  the  aUuaion  is  to  the  Ulands  of  tha  Sirens,  who  triad  to  allura 
TJlySBflB  to  listen  to  their  song,  the  comraenta,tors  have  already  observed. 
^tlenill. 

'  Quum  wo!  in  Aoc  jfrnte  Maipui  ilia  Qrrrcia,  "when  Great  QreacB 
was  in  (or  Bmong)  this  people."  In  kac  gaitc,  i  e.  ia  ItKlis,  among  tho 
ItalmoB,  or  in  Italy.     EllewU. 

'  In  one  or  the  tragedies  of  PucutIus  ware  repreaented  two  trothera, 
Ampbion  and  Zethus,  the  formar  fond  of  philosophy,  muBio,  and  the 
reSned  arbi,  the  other  of  a  reugheF  diapOBitioii.  addicted  to  war  aoil 
dmpising  Ecienufl.  To  thia  story  Horace  dso  itlludeB,  Ep.  i.  IS.  il 
Gratia  sic  fnitrum  gemlnoruin  Amphionia  atqua 
Zelhi,  disstluib,  donee  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  Ijra.  Fmtemis  ueasisse  putntur 
MoribuB  Ampbion.    Jl. 
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the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  learning,  and  all  suspicion  oE 
artifice,  is  prejudicial  to  the  orator  with  those  who  have  the 
decision  of  afiUirs;  for  it  diminiahes  the  authority  of  the 
speaker  and  the  credit  of  his  speech."'i 

XXXVIII.  "  But  that  our  conyersation  may  return  to 
the  point  from  which  it  digressed,  do  you  observe  that  of 
those  three  illustrious  philosophers,  who,  as  you  said,  came 
to  Eome,  one  was  Diogenes,  who  profe^ed  to  teach  the  art  of 
reasoning  well,  and  distiuguishiog  truth  from  falsehood,  which 
he  called  by  the  Greek  name  SioXtitTuof,  or  logicl  In  tiiis 
art,  if  it  be  an  art,  tliere  are  no  directions  how  truth  may  be 
disoovered,  but  only  how  it  may  be  judged^  For  everything 
of  which  we  apeak  we  either  affirm  to  be  or  not  to  be;'  and 
if  it  be  expressed  absolutely,  the  logicians  take  it  in  hand  to 
judge  whether  it  he  true  or  ialse;  or,  if  it  be  expressed  con- 
ditionally, and  quidificationa  are  added,  they  determine  whe- 
ther such  qualifications  are  rightly  added,  and  whether  the 
couclusion  of  each  syUogism  is  true;  and  at  last  they  torment 
theraselvea  with  their  own  subtilties,  and,  after  much  dis-' 
<[nisition,find  out  not  only  what  they  themselves  cannot  rescilve,  \ 
but  even  arguments,  by  which  what  they  had  before  begun.  I 
to  resolve,  or  rather  had  almost  made  clear,  is  i^iu  involved  \. 
in  obscurity.  Here,  then,  that  Stoic'  can  be  of  no  assiBtanoo  * 
to-me,  because  he  does  not  teEich  me  how  to  find  out  what  to 
say;  he  is  rather  even  an  impediment  to  me;  for  he  finds 
many  difficulties  which  he  says  can  by  no  means  be  cleared, 
and  unites  with  them  a  kind  of  language  that  is  not  clear, 
easy,  and  fluent;  but  poor,  dry,  succinct,  and  concise;  and 
if  any  one  shall  approve  such  a  style,  he  will  approve  it  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  orator.  For 
our  mode  of  speaking  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  ear  of  the  mul- 
titude, to  fascinate  and  excite  their  minds,  and  to  prove 
matters  that  are  not  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  goldsmith, 
but  in  the  balance,  as  it  were,  of  popular  opinion;  we  may 
therefore  entirely  dismiss  an  art  which  is  too  silent  about  the 
invention  of  ailments,  and  too  full  of  words  in  pronouncing 
judgment  on  them.     That  Critolaus,  whom  you  mention  as 

'  In  this  passage  I  adopt  tlia  correctian,  or  rather  reatonitiaii,  of 
Ellendt,  Nam  et  ointie,  quod  daqttimur,  fit,  ut  id  ant  csce  ijicamiu  liKt 
MM)  toe.     AH  other  modem  editions  for  Jit  ha.va  fia 
_f  Diogeaee,  and  other  Stoiea  like  him.     Primst. 
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having  come  hither  with  Diogenes,  niight,  I  fiincy,  have  been 
of  more  aaaietiuiGe  to  our  gtudiea,  for  he  was  out  of  the 
Bohool  of  that  Aristotle  from  whose  method  I  seem  to  you 
not  greatly  to  differ.  Between  this  Aristotle,  (of  whom  I 
have  read,  as  well  that  book  in  which  he  esplaina  the  rhe- 
torical Bjst«EQS  of  all  who  went  before  him,  as  those  in 
which  he  gives  us  some  notions  of  his  own  on  the  art,) 
between  him,  I  say,  and  the  professed  teachers  of  the  art, 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be  this  difference;  that  he  with  the 
same  acuteness  of  intellect  with  which  he  had  penetrated 
the  qualities  and  nature  of  things  throughout  the  universe, 
flaw  into  everything  that  pertained  to  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
which  he  thought  beneath  him ;  but  they,  who  thought  this 
art  aloua  worthy  of  cultivation,  passed  their  whole  Hves  in  con- 
templating this  one  subject,  not  with  as  much  ability  as  be, 
but  with  constant  practice  in  their  single  pursuit,  and  greater 
devotion  to  it.  As  to  Cameades,  that  extraordinary  force 
aad  variety  of  eloquence  which  he  possessed  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  us;  a  man  who  never  took  up  any 
argument  in  his  disputations  which  he  did  not  prove ;  never 
attacked  any  at^ument  that  he  did  not  overthrow.  But  this 
is  too  arduous  an  accoioplishment  to  be  expected  &om  those 
who  profess  and  teach  rhetoric. 
I_XXXIX.  "  If  it  were  my  desire  that  a  person  totally 
iUitei-ate  should  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  speaking,  I  would 
wUlingly  send  him  to  these  perpetual  workers  at  the  same 
employment,  who  hammer  day  and  night  on  the  siime  anvil, 
and  who  would  put  his  literary  food  into  his  mouth,  in  the 
Kmailest  pieces,  minced  as  fine  as  possible,  as  nurses  piifc  theirs 
into  the  mouths  of  children.  But  if  he  were  one  who  had 
lad  a  liberal  education,  and  some  degree  of  practice,  and 
seemed  to  have  some  acuteness  of  genius,  I  would  instantly 
conduct  him,  not  where  a  little  brook  of  water  was  confined 
by  itself,  but  to  the  source  whence  a  whole  flood  gushed 
forth ;  to  an  instructor  who  would  show  him  the  seats  and 
abodes,  as  it  were,  of  every  sort  of  ailments,  and  would 
illustrate  them  briefly,  and  define  them  in  proper  terms. 
Pot  what  point  is  there  iu  which  he  can  hesitate,  who  shall 
Bee  that  whatever  is  assumed  in  speaking,  either  to  prove  or 
to  refute,  is  either  derived  from  the  peculiar  force  and 
nature  of  the   subject  itself,  or  borrowed  from  sometbii^™ 
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foreign  to  iti  From  ita  owu  peculiar  force:  as  when  it 
inquired,  '  what  the  nature  of  a  whole  thing  is,"  or  '  a  part  of 
it,'  or  '  what  name  it  has,'  or  whatever  belongs  to  the  whole 
matter.  From  what  is  foreign  to  it:  as  when  circumstances 
which  are  extrinsic,  and  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  are  enumerated  in  cotubi national  If  tba  inquiry 
r^ard  the  whole,  its  whole  force  is  to  he  explained  by  a  defi- 
nition, thus:  'If  the  majesty  of  a  state  be  its  greatness  and 
dignity,  he  is  a  traitor  to  its  majeBty  who  delivers  np  an 
army  to  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people,  not  he  who 
deiivere  np  him  who  haa  violated  it  into  the  power  of  the 
Eoman  people.'  But  if  tbe-^estien7respect  only  a  part, 
the  matter  must  be  managed  by  partition  in  this  manner: 
'Either  the  senate  should  have  been  obeyed  concerning  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  or  some  other  authority  should  have 
been  constitute!^  or  be  should  have  acted  oa  his  owd  judg- 
ment;  to  constitute  another  authority  had  been  haughty; 
to  act  on  his  own  jndgmout  bad  been  arrogant;  he  had 
therefore  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  senate.'  If  ^w«  argue 
frcHs  -a-uame,  we  may  express  ourselves  like  Carbo :  '  If  he  be 
a  consul  who  consults  the  good  of  his  country,  what  else  has 
OpimiuB  done^'  But  if  we  argue  from  what  is  intinwitely 
oonneeted  witb  t&o-eul^«et,  there  are  many  sources  of  argu- 
ments and  common-places;  for  we  shall  look  to  adjuncts,  to 
general  views,  to  particulars  falling  under  general  views,  to 
things  similar  and  dissimilar,  contrary,  consequential ;  to  such. 
as  agree  with  the  case,  and  are,  as  it  were,  forerunners  of  it,  and 
Buch  as  are  at  variance  with  it ;  we  shall  investigate  the  causes 
of  circumstances,  and  whatever  baa  arisen  from  those  causes; 
and  shall  notice  cases  that  are  stronger,  or  similar,  or  weaker. 
XL.  "  From  things  closely  relating  to  the  subject  argu- 
ments are  drawn  thus :  '  If  the  utmost  praise  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Slial  duty,  you  ought  to  be  moved  when  you  see 
Quintus  Hetellus  mourn  so  tenderly-'  FroBL  general  consider- 
Atiens,  thus :  '  If  magistrates  ought  to  be  under  the  power  of 
the  Eonian  people,  of  what  do  you  accuse  Norbania,  whose 
tribuneship  was  subaervient  to  the  will  of  the  state!'  Fiom 
pactioulara-  that  fall  under  the  general  consideration,  thus: 
'  If  all  who  consult  the  interest  of  the  public  ought  to  ba 
dear  to  us,  certainly  military  commanders  should  be  pecu- 
liarly dear,  by  whose   conduct,   courage,  and  exposure  to 
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danger,  we  preserve  our  own  safety  and  the  dignity  of  the 
empire.'  From  similarity,  thus;  '  If  wild  boasts  love  their 
offspring,  what  affeotioa  ought  we  to  feel  for  our  children^' 
Proffi  diBiimilftn^,  thue :  '  If  it  be  the  character  of  barbarianB 
to  live  an  it  were  for  a  short  season,  our  plans  ought  to  have 
respect  to  perpetuity.'  In  both  modes  of  comparison,  from 
similarity  as  well  as  dissimilarity,  examples  are  taken  from 
the  acts,  sayings,  and  successes  of  others;  and  fictitious  nor- 
ratives  may  often  be  introduced.  VtotA  eoalraries,  argil' 
ments  are  drawn  thus:  '  If  Gracchus  acted  in  a  detestably 
OpimiuB  has  acted  ia  a  glorious,  manner,'  Spoia-eubaeqwent 
ciioumstaneea,  thus :  '  If  be  be  slain  with  a  weapon,  and  you, 
his  enemy,  are  found  on  the  very  spot  with  a  bloody  sword, 
and  nobody  but  you  is  seen  there,  and  no  one  else  bad  any 
reason  to  commit  the  act,  and  you  were  always  of  a  daring 
character,  what  ground  is  there  on  which  we  can  possibly 
doubt  of  your  guilt  T  From  concurrent,  antecedent;"  and 
repuguaat  dFoumetaiioes,  tlius,  as  Crasaus  ai'gued  when  he 
was  quite  a  young  man;  'Although,  Carbo,  you  defended 
Opimius,  this  audience  will  not  on  that  account  esteem  you 
a  good  citizen;  for  it  ie  clear  tb:it  you  dissembled  and  had 
other  views,  because  you  oft£n,  in  your  harangues,  deplored 
the  fiite  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  liecause  you  were  an  accom- 
pHoe  in  the  death  of  PubUus  Atricaaus,  because  you  proposed 
a  law  of  such  a  nature  ia  your  tribuneship,  lieoause  you  have 
always  dissented  from  good  members  of  the  state.'  Froia4he 
causes  of  things,  thus;  'If  you  would  abolish  avarice,  you 
must  abolish  the  parent  of  it,  luxury.'  From  whatever-  Mkea 
from  those  causes,  thus :  '  If  we  use  the  mouey  in  tbe  tresisury 
as  well  for  the  services  of  war  as  the  ornaments  of  peace,  let 
ua  take  care  of  the  public  revenues.'  Stronger,  weaker,  aud 
parailel  inetancea,  we  shall  compare  thus;  from  a  stronger 
we  shall  argue  in  this  way,  '  If  a  good  name  be  preferable  to 
riches,  and  money  is  pursued  with  so  much  industry,  with 
how  much  more  exertion  is  glory  to  be  soughtT  Ecoia-a 
weakei^  thus : 

"  Sinoe  marely  for  a  em  all  acquaiatance'  silie  ^^m 

Be  takes  thia  womui'a  death  so  nearly,  what  ^H 

If  ho  himself  had  loved !  vfhab  would  ho  fosi  .^H 

For  me,  his  father  !  >  ^^H 

^^■_'-  <  Terence,  Andr.  i  1.  83.     Colman's  TranBlatioi].  ~3^| 
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"  From  a  pftrallel  case,  thiis :  '  It  is  uatural  to  tbe  same 
chanuJter,  to  be  rapaoioua  of  tho  public  money,  and  to  be 
profuBe  of  it  to  the  public  prejudice.'  But  instances  borrowed 
from  eitroneoUB  eircmnstancea  arc  auch  as  are  not  supported 
by  their  own  strength,  but  Homewhat  foreign;  as,  'Thisistrue; 
for  Quintus  Lutatiug  has  affirmed  it:'  '  Thia  is  falsej  for  an 
examination  boa  been  made :'  '  Tbia  muat  of  neceesity  follow; 
for  1  ahall  read  the  writinga ;'  on  which  head  I  spoke  fully  a, 
little  while  ago."  XLI.  I  have  been  as  brief  iu  the  exempli- 
fication of  these  matters  as  tbeir  nature  would  permit  For 
OB,  if  I  wished  to  make  known  to  any  due  a  quantity  of  gold, 
that  was  buried  in  separate  heaps,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  if 
I  told  him  the  signs  and  marks  of  the  plaees,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  might  dig  for  himselC  and  find  what  he 
■wished  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  any  mistake;  so 
I  wished  to  specify  such  marks,  as  it  were,  of  arguments,  as 
would  let  him  who  seeks  them  know  where  they  are;^  what 
remains  is  to  he  brought  out  hy  industry  and  thought. 
What  kind  of  arguments  is  most  suitable  to  any  particular 
kind  of  CQuee  it  requires  no  exquisite  skill  to  preaciibe,  hut 
merely  moderate  capacity  to  determine.  For  it  is  not  now 
my  design  to  set  forth  any  system  of  rhetoric,  but  to  com- 
municate to  men  of  eminent  learning  some  hints  drawn  from 
mj  own  experience.  These  common-places,  therefore,  being 
fixed  in  tie  mind  and  memory,  and  called  forth  on  every 
subject  proposed  to  be  discussed,  there  will  bo  nothing  that 
can  escape  the  orator,  not  merely  in  matters  litigated  in  the 
forum,  but  in  any  department  of  eloquence  whateTer.  But  if 
he  shall  attain  such  success,  as  to  aeem  to  be  what  he  would 
wish  to  aeem,  and  to  affect  the  minds  of  those  before  whom 
he  pleads  in  such  a  maimer  aa  to  lead  or  rather  force  them 
in  whatever  direction  he  pleases,  he  will  assuredly  require 
nothing  else  to  render  him  accomplished  in  oratory. 

L^We  now  see,  that  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  find  out 
what  to  say,  unless  wo  can  handle  it  skilfully  when  we  have 
!&>und  it.    't'his  treatment  ought  to  be  diversified,  that  he  who 

'  I  follow  Eileadt'B  teit :  Sie  has  tgo  at'ffiMaealOTiim  voltii  tiolai  qnre- 
tenti  tiemimitrarc  uii  irinl.  Orolliue  and  moBt  other  editors  liBVa  Sio 
Jiof  ego  argumeHtorum  nam  nutat,  qvis  ilia  milii  quareHli  deiiumstrmU, 
"wnteutiH  perineptd,"  ns  Ellecdt  observes;  for  itwoB  aot  what  An- 
famiuH  himself  kaew  that  was  to  be  apecifiad,  but  how  he  irithod. 
^Hamers  to  be  maieteJ. 


listens  may  neither  discover  any  artifice,  nor  ba  tired  and 
satiated  with  uniformity.  Whatever  yon  advance,  should  bo 
laid  down  as  a  propositiua,  aud  you  sbonld  show  wliy  it  ia  so  ; 
and,  irom  the  same  premises,  you  should  sometimes  form,  a 
conclusion,  and  Bometimes  leave  it  to  be  formed  by  the  hearer, 
and  make  a  transition  to  something  else.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, you  need  make  no  proposition,  but  show.,  by  the  reason- 
ing which  you  shall  use,  what  proposiCiou  might  have  been 
made.  If  you  produce  a  comparison  to  anything,  you  should 
first  confina  what  yoa  ofier  as  a  comparison ;  and  then  apply 
to  it  the  point  in  question.  In  general,  you  should  shade 
the  distinctive  points  of  your  arguments,  so  that  none  of 
your  hearers  may  count  them  ;  aud  that,  while  they  appear 
dear  as  to  matter,  they  may  seem  blended  in  your  mode  of 
speaking  on  them. 

XLlI.  "  I  run  over  these  matters  cursorily,  as  addrt 
men  of  learning,  and,  being  myself  but  half-learned,  that 
may  at  length  arrive  at  matters  of  greater  consequence, 
there  is  nothing,  Catulus,  of  moro  importance  in  spe 
than  that  the  hearer  should  be  favourable  to  the  speake 
be  himself  bo  strongly  moved  that  he  niay  be  iuflueai 
more  by  impulse  and  excitement  of  mind,  than  by  judgmei 
or  rejection.     For  mankind  make  &r  more  determinations 
through  hatred,  or  love,  or  desire,  or  anger,  or  grief,  or  joy,  OT 
hope,  or  fear,  or  error,  or  some  other  affection  of  mind,  than 
from  regard  to  truth,  or  any  settled  maxim,  or  prinoiplt 
right,  or  judicial  form,  or  adherence  to  the  laws, 
anything  else,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to  you,  let  w 
to  consider  these  points." 

"There  seems,"  observed  Catulus,  "to  be  still  some  littto 
wanting  to  those  matters  which  you  have  discussed,  Antoniua, 
Bometliing  that  requires  to  be  explained  beforo  you  pro- 
ceed to  what  you  propose."  "  What  is  it  1"  asked  Antoniua. 
"  What  order,"  replied  Catulus,  "and  arrangement  of  argtt- 
mente,  has  your  approbation;  for  in  that  department  yon 
always  seem  a  god  to  me."  "  You  may  see  hqw  much  of 
a  god  I  am  in  that  respect,  Catulus,"  rejoined  Antonius;  "for 
I  assure  you  the  matter  would  never  have  come  into  my 
thoHghta  if  I  had  not  been  reminded  of  it ;  so  that  you  may 
Buppoae  I  am  generally  led  by  mere  practice  in  speaking,  ob 
nther  perhaps  by  chance,   to  fix  on  that  arrangement  of 
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matter  by  which  I  seem  at  times  to  produce  si 
However,  that  very  point  which  I,  because  I  had  i 
of  it,  passed  by  as  I  should  by  a  person  unknown  t 
snob,  efficacy  in  oratory,  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
viotory ;  but  yet  you  seem  to  me  to  have  required  from  mo 
prematurely  an  acnoimt  of  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
orator'a  material;  for  if  I  had  placed  all  his  power  in  argu- 
mentation, and  in  proving  his  eaae  from  its  own  inherent 
merits,  it  might  be  time  to  say  something  on  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  hia  arguments  ;  hut  as  three  heads 
specified  by  me,  and  I  have  spoken  on  only  one,  it  will  ba 
proper,  after  I  have  attended  to  the  other  two,  to  consider, 
last  of  all,  about  the  general  arrangement  of  a  speech.  1 

—     XLHI.  "T-t  contributes  much  to  succeaa  in  speaking,  that    ' 
he  morals,  principles,  conduct,  and  lives  of  those  who  plead    I 
causefl,  and  of  those  for  whom  they  plead,  should  be  such  aa 
to  merit  esteem;  and  that  those  of  their  adversaries  shouidba    \ 
Buch  as  to  deserve  censure  ;  and  also  that  the  minds  of  those    | 
before  whom  the  cause  is  pleaded  should  he  moved  as  much  as 
pofffiible  to  a  &vourable  feeling,  as  well  towards  the  speakertts 
towards  him  for  whom  he  speaks.  The  feelings  of  the  hearero 
are  conciliated  by  a  person's  dignity,  by  hia  actions,  by  the 
character  of  his  life;  particulars  which  can  more  easily  ba 
adorned  by  eloquence,  if  they  really  exist,  than  be  invented, 
if  they  have  no  eiiatecce.     But  the  qualities  that  attract 
&VDur  to  the  orator  are  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  a  countenance 
eipreamve  of  modesty,  a  mild  manner  of  speaking;  so  that  if' 
he  attacks   any  one  with   severity,  he   may  seem   to   do  so 
.  imwiUingly  and  from  compulsion.    It  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
that  indications  of  good  nature,  of  liberality,  of  gentleness,  of' 
piety,  of  grateful  feelings,  free  from  selfishness  and  avarice, 
should  appear  in  him;  and  everything  that  ohDracterizea  men   y 
of  probity  and  humOity,  not  acrimonious,  nor  pertinacious, 
nor  litigious,  nor  harsh,  very  much  conciliates  benevolence, 
uid  alienates  the  affections  from  those  in  whom  such  qualities 
are  not  apparent.    The  contrary  qualities  to  these,  therefore, 
are  to  be  imputed  to  your  opponents.     This  mode  of  address 

_iB  extremely  excellent  in  those  t^uses  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  judge  cannot  well  be  inflamed  by  ardent  and  vehement 
incitation;  for  energetic  oratory  is  not  always  desirable,  but 
often  smooth,  Bubmiesive,  gentle  language,  which  gains  much 
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favour  for  rei,  or  defendanta,  a  term  by  whioli  I  designate 
not  only  Buoh  db  are  accused,  but  all  persona  about  whose 
affiiirs  there  is  any  litigation ;  for  in  that  sense  people  formerly 
used  the  ivord.  To  describe  tlie  character  of  your  clients  in 
your  Bpeechea,  therefore,  as  just,  full  of  integrity,  religious, 
unpresuming,  and  patient  of  injuries,  has  an  eitraordinary 
eS'eot ;  and  sucli  a  deacription,  either  in  the  commencement,  or 
in  youT  Btatemeut  of  facts,  or  iu  the  peroration,  has  eo  mueli 
inlluonce,  if  it  ia  agreeably  and  Judiciously  managed,  that  it 
often  prevails  more  than  the  merits  of  the  cause.  SudS7 
influence,  indeed,  is  produced  by  a  cei-tain  feeling  and  art  in  ! 
[  speaking,  that  the  speech  seems  to  represent,  as  it  nere,  the  ' 
I  character  of  the  speaker;  for,  by  adopting  a  peculiar  mode  of 
i  thought  and  expression,  united  with  action  that  is  gentle  and  , 
I  indicutive  of  amiableuess,  suoii  an  effect  is  produced,  tliat  the/ 
]  speaker  seems  to  be  a  man  of  probity,  integrity,  and  virtue.  ' 
XLIV.  "  To  this  mode  of  epeiJcing  we  may  euhjoiu  the 
opposite  method,  which  moves  the  minds  of  the  judges  by 
Tery  dilTereiit  means,  and  impels  them  to  bate,  or  love,  or 
ef^y,  or  benevolence,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  desire,  or  abbor- 
reuoe,  or  joy,  or  grief,  or  pity,  or  severity ;  or  leads  them  to 
whatever  feelings  resemble  and  are  allied  to  those  and 
similar  emotions  of  mind.  It  is  desirable,  too,  for  the  orator, 
that  tiie  judges  may  voluntarily  bring  to  the  hearing  of  the 
cause  some  feelings  in  their  breasts  favourable  to  tlie  object 
of  the  speaker.  For  it  is  easier,  as  they  say,  to  increase  the 
speed  of  bim  tfaat  is  already  running,  than  to  excite  to  motion 
Lim  that  is  torpid.  But  if  such  shall  not  be  the  casp,  or  be 
BOmewhat  doubtful,  then,  as  a  careful  physician,  before  he 
proceeds  to  administer  any  medicine  to  a  patient,  must  aob 
only  uudorstaud  the  disease  of  him  whom  he  would  cure, 
but  also  his  habit  and  constitution  of  body  wbeninbeaUlij  so 
I,  for  my  part,  when  1  undertake  a  cause  of  such  doubt  and 
importance  as  is  likely  to  escite  the  feelings  of  the  judgM, 
employ  nil  my  sagacity  on  the  care  and  consideration  of 
aacartuiuiug,  as  skilfully  as  I  can,  what  their  seutimoitts  and 
opiuioua  are,  what  they  espect,  to  which  side  they  incline, 
and  to  what  conclusion  they  are  likely  to  be  led,  with  the 
least  difficulty,  by  the  force  of  oratory.  If  they  yield  them- 
selves up,  and,  as  I  said  before,  voluntarily  ioclino  and  pre- 
ponderate to  the  side  to  which  I  would  impel  them,  I  embraos  , 
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what  ia  offered,  aud  turn  my  Fails  to  that  quarter  from 
whence  auy  breath  of  wicd  is  perceived  to  blow.  But  if  the 
judge  is  unbiassed,  and  free  from  all  pnssion,  it  is  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty ;  for  every  feeling  must  then  be  moved  by  the 
power  of  oratory,  without  any  aaaiatance  from  nature.  But 
BO  great  are  the  powers  of  that  which  was  riglitly  termed  by 
a  good  poet,' 

Indinei  of  the  Boul,  and  queen  of  all  tbings, 

Eloquenco,  that  it  can  not  only  make  him  upright  who  ia 
biassed,  or  bias  him  who  ia  steadfast,  but  can,  like  an  able 
and  resolute  commander,  lead  even  him  captive  who  resists 
and  opposes. 

■  XLV.  "  These  arc  the  points  about  which  Craaaus  just 
now  jocosely  questioned  me  wheu  ho  said  that  I  treated  them 
divinely,  and  praised  what  I  did,  as  being  meritoriously  done, 
in  the  causes  of  Manius  Aquilius,^  Cains  Norbauus,'  and  Bomo 
others;  but  really,  Crassus,  when  such  arts  are  adopted  by  you 
in  pleading,  I  use  to  feel  terrified ;  such  power  of  mind,  such 
impetuosity,  auch  passion,  is  expressed  in  your  eyes,  your 
countfinauce,  your  gesture,  aud  even  in  your  very  finger;* 
auch  a  torrent  is  there  of  the  most  emphatic  and  best  chosen 
words,  such  noblo  thoughts,  so  just,  so  new,  so  free  from  all 
disguise  or  puerilo  ombcUishmeut,  that  you  seem  not  only 
to  me  to  firo  the  judge,  but  to  be  yourself  on  fire.  Nor  ia  it 
possible  that  the  judge  should  feel  couceru,  or  hate,  cr  >uvy, 
or  fear  in  any  degree,  or  that  be  should  be  moved  to  com- 
pasaion  and  tears,  unless  all  those  sensations  which  the 
orator  would  awaken  in  the  judge  shall  appear  to  be  deeply 
felt  and  experienced  by  the  orator  himself  For  if  a  coun- 
terfeit passion  were  to  be  assumed,  and  if  there  were  notliing, 
in  a  speech  of  that  kind,  but  what  was  false  and  simulated, 
Btill  greater  art  would  perhaps  be  necessary.  What  is  the 
case  with  you,  however,  Crassus,  or  with  others,  I  do  not 
know;  as  to  myself,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  say 
what  ia  false  to  men  of  your  great  good  sense  and  fneudahip 

*  FacuriuB  in  his  Hermioiie,  aa  appears  from  NonIaE'v.,^exiininut, 
Tlie  tbaught  ia  borrowed  front  Eoripides,  Heo.  816.    Ellendt. 

>  See  note  ou  c  23.  'See  aote  on  c.  47. 

*  The  forefinger,  whiuh  CrasauB  is  said  to  have  painted  witll  won- 
derful e9ei;t.     See  Quintilian,  xL  3,  Vi, 
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for  me, — I  never  yet,  upon  my  honour,  tried  to  excite  » 
or  cempaesion,  or  envy,  or  hatred,  'wheu  speaking  be. 
court  of  judicature,  but  I  myself  in  rousing  the  judges,  w 
affected  with  tbe  very  eame  sensatioDs  that  I  wished  to 
produce  in  them.  For  it  ia  not  easy  to  cause  the  judge  to  be 
angry  with  him  with  whom  you  desire  him  to  be  angry,  if 
you  yourself  appear  to  take  the  matter  coolly ;  or  to  mate 
him  bate  him  whom  you  wish  him  to  hate,  unless  he  first 
see  you  burning  witb  hatred;  nor  will  he  he  moved  to  pity, 
unless  you  give  bim  plain  indications  of  your  own  acuta 
feelings,  by  your  expresBions,  sentiments,  tone  of  voice,  look, 
and  iinally  by  sympathetic  tears ;  for  as  no  fuel  is  so  oom- 
buatiblo  as  to  kindle  without  the  application  of  fire,  so  no 
disposition  of  mind  is  so  susceptible  of  the  impressions  of  the 
orator  as  to  be  animated  to  atroug  feeling,  unless  he  himself 
approach  it  full  of  inflammation  and  ardour. 

XL  VI.  "  And  that  it  may  not  appear  to  you  eitraordinaiy 
and  afitouifihing,  that  a  ma.ii  should  so  often  be  angry,  so 
often  grieve,  and  be  so  oftea  esoitod  by  every  paseion  of  the  , 
mind,  especially  in  other  men's  concerns,  there  is  such  foroe,  I 
let  me  assure  you,  in  those  thoughts  and  aentiments  whioh  1 
you  apply,  handle,  and  discuss  in  speaking,  that  there  is  do 
occasion  for  simulation  or  deceit ;  for  the  very  nature  of  ttie  ! 
language  which  is  adopted  to  move  the  passions  of  others,  \ 
moves  tbe  orator  liimaclf  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  one  of  \ 
those  who  listen  to  him.  That  we  may  not  be  surprised,  too, 
that  this  happens  in  causes,  in  criminal  trials,  in  the  danger 
of  our  friends,  and  before  a  multitude  in  the  city  and  in 
the  forum,  where  not  only  our  reputation  for  ability  ia 
at  stake,  (for  that  might  be  a  slight  consideratioa ;  al- 
though, when  you  have  professed  to  accompiish  what  few  , 
can  do,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  neglected;)  but  where  other 
things  of  greater  importance  are  concerned,  fidelity,  duty 
to  our  clients,  and  earnestness  in  discharging  that  duty ;  we 
are  ho  much  moved  by  such  considerations,  that  even  while 
we  de&nd  the  merest  straegers,  we  cannot  regard  them  as 
strangerH,  if  we  wish  to  be  thought  honest  man  ourselves. 
But,  as  I  said,  that  this  may  not  appear  surprising  in  wa, 
what  can  be  more  fictitious  than  poetry,  than  theatrictd 
representations,  than  the  argument  of  a  play  ?  Yet  on  the 
stage  I  myself  have  often   observed  the  eyes  of  the  actoTB 
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through,  his  mask  appear  inSamed  with  fury,  while  be  was 
repeatiug  these  Teraes,"^ 

IlaTB  you,  then,  dacod  {;□  aDparate  him  from  jroo. 
Or  enter  Salamia  without  your  hrotlier  f 
And  dreaded  not  yoor  father's  counteiiAnce  ? 

He  never  uttered  the  word  'countenance' but  Telamon  seemed 
to  me  to  be  distracted  with  rage  aod  grief  for  hia  son.  And 
how,  lowering  Lie  voice  to  a  tone  of  sorrow,  did  he  appear  to 
weep  and  bewail,  as  he  esdaimed, 


^^Ba  i 


Whom  ohildleaa  now  in  the  decline  of  life 
Yoa  have  affliuted,  and  bereaved,  and  killed  i 
Eegardlera  of  your  brotheir'a  death,  regardieafl 
Of  hia  young  son  ectrnated  to  your  keeping  ! 


if  even  the  player  who  pronounced  these  verses  eveiy 
day,  could  not  yet  pronounce  them  efficiently  without  a  feel- 
ing of  real  grie^  can  you  suppose  that  Pacuvins,  when  he 
wrote  them,  wna  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  state  of  mind)  Such, 
could  not  be  the  case;  for  I  have  o^cn.  heard  that  no  man 
con  be  a  good  poet  (us  they  say  is  left  recorded  in  the  writings 
of  both  Demociitus  and  Plato)  without  ardour  of  imaginai- 
tion,  and  the  excitement  of  something  similar  to  frenzy. 

XLVII.  '■  Do  not  therefore  imagine  that  I,  who  had  no 
denre  to  imitate  or  represent  the  calamities  or  fictitious  sor- 
rows of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  my  speech,  and  was  no 
actor  of  a  foreign  and  personated  part,  but  a  supporter  of  my 
own,  when  Maniua  Aquilius,  by  my  efforts,  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  did  tliat  which  I  did  in  the 
peroration  of  that  cause,  without  a  strong  feeling.  For  whea 
I  saw  him  whom  I  remembered  to  have  been  consul,  and,  as 
a  general  honoured  by  the  senate,  to  have  inarched  up  to  the 
Capitol  with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  afflicted,  dejected,  sor- 
rowful, reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  danger,  I  no  sooner 
attempted  to  excite  compassion  in  others,  tlian  I  was  myself 
moved  with  compassion.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  tSie  judges 
were  wonderfiilly  moved,  when  I  brought  forward  the  sor- 
rowful old  man  habited  in  mourning,  and  did  what  you, 

'  Spondalia.  For  thia  word  I  hive  given  "  Terses."  "  That  it  is 
coiTupt,"  BBjsEllendt,  "  all  the  commentatorB  agree."  HemuuD.  Opuaa. 
i.  p.  &0i,  ooqjecturcB  i  ipimdd  Hid,  "  from  that  couob,"  on  whiah  ba 
Bupposea  Telamon  muy  have  been  recliniug. 
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Craaaus,  commesd,  not  witli  art  (of  nhich  I  know  not  whaft:!! 
to  Bay),  but  with,  great  coucem  and  emotion  of  mind,  so  that:  I 
1  tore  open  his  garment  and  showed  hia  scars ;  when  Caius 
Marius,  who  woB  present  and  sat  bj,  haightened  the  sutTow 
espressed  in  my  speech  by  his  tears  j  and  when  I,  frequently 
caUing  upoa  him,  recommended  his  uoUeague  to  his  pro- 
tection,  &ad  iavoked  bim  as  an  advocate  to  defend  the 
commoa  fortune  of  commanders.  This  excitement  of  com- 
passion, this  adjuration  of  all  gods  and  men,  of  citizeDS  and 
allies,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  my  tears  and  extreme  com- 
miseration on  my  part;  and  if,  from  all  the  expressions 
which  1  then  used,  real  concern  of  my  own  had  been 
absent,  my  speech  would  not  only  have  failed  to  excite  com- 
miaeratioQ,  but  would  have  even  deserved  ridicula  I,  there- 
fore, instruct  you  in  these  particulars,  Sulpicius,  I  that 
am,  forsooth,  so  skilful  and  so  learned  a  master,  showing  you 
how,  in  speaking,  you  may  be  angry,  and  Borrowful,  and 

"Though  why,  indeed,  should  1  teach  you  this,  who,  in 
accusing  my  quaistor  and  companion  in  office,^  raised  so  fierce 
a  flame,  not  only  by  your  speech,  but  much  more  by  yout 
vehemence,  passion,  and  fiery  spirit,  that  I  could  scarce  ven- 
ture to  approach  to  extinguish  iti  For  you  had  in  that 
oause  everything  in  your  iavour;  you  brought  before  the 
judges  violence,  flight,  pelting  with  stones,  the  cruel  exercise 
of  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  grievous  and  miserabl 
calamity  of  Ctepioj  it  also  appeared  that  Marcus  ^miliM 
the  first  man,  not  only  in  tho  senate,  but  in  the  city,  h 
been  stmck  with  one  of  the  stones;  and  nobody  could  c' 
that  Lucius  Cotta  and  Titua  Didiua,  whon  they  would  ha<d 

'  Quintue  Servilius  Crcpio,  in  Mb  consulship,  snyB  Henriohaen,  b 
embaejled  n  hige,  portion  of  the  gold  taken  at  tbe  eaptura  ot  Toulona 
A.D.o.  648.  In  the  following  yenr,  when,  through  the  diaagreemeDt  K 
tneen  bim  and  the  coubuI  Manlitia,  the  Komans  were  defeated  in  itC' 
battles  by  the  Cimbri,  hie  proparty  was  conflaoated,  and  hia  con 
taken  from  him.  Seme  jEara  afterwards,  a.U.Q.  659,  when  Crasaus  u , 
Scffivola  were  conaula,  Caiua  Horbanua,  then  tribune  of  the  peopk 
brought  CECpio  to  trial,  as  it  appears,  for  the  embezzlement  of  the  gol 
at  Toulouse,  and  for  eKciting  sedition  in  the  city.  The  senate,  to  whom 
Ctepio,  In  his  consalBhip,  bad  tried  to  restore  the  judicial  power,  eisTted 
tiiainselTes  strungl;  ill  nis  behalf;  but  Norbanus,  after  exciting  a  great 
tmaolt,  (tarried  his  point  by  force,  and  Cc^io  went  into  baniilhmeat  «l 
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jntorposed  their  negative  upon  tlio  passing  of  the  law,  had 
been  drivea  in  a  tumiiltuous  manner  from  the  tempie. 

XLVIII.  There  wna  also  this  circnmstonce  in  your  favour, 
that  you,  being  merely  a  youth,  were  thought  to  make  these 
complaints  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  with  the  utmost 
propriety ;  I,  a  man  of  censorian  rank,  was  thought  hardly  in 
a  condition  to  appear  with  any  honour  in  defence  of  a  sedi- 
tions citizen,  a  man  who  had  been  unrelenting  at  the  calamity 
of  a  consular  person.  The  judges  were  citizens  of  the  highest 
character;  the  forum  was  crowded  with  respectable  people, 
HO  that  scarcely  even  a  slight  excuse  was  allowed  me,  although 
I  was  to  speak  in  defence  of  oue  who  had  been  my  quiestor. 
In  these  circumstances  why  need  I  saj  that  I  had  recourse 
to  some  degree  of  art?  I  will  state  how  I  acted,  and,  if  you 
please,  you  may  place  my  defence  under  some  head  of  art. 
I  noticed,  iu  connexion,  the  natures,  ill  effects,  and  dangers 
of  every  kind  of  sedition.  I  brought  down  my  discourse  on 
that  subject  through  all  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  our 
commonwealth;  and  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  though 
all  seditious  had  ever  been  attended  with  troubles,  yet  that 
soma  had  been  supported  by  justice,  and  almost  by  neceaaity. 
I  then  dwelt  on  tliose  topics  which  Crassus  just  now  men- 
tioned, that  neither  could  kings  have  been  expelled  frojn  this 
city,  nor  tribunes  of  the  people  have  been  created,  nor  the 
consular  power  have  been  so  often  diminished  by  votes  of 
the  commonalty,  nor  the  right  of  appeal,  that  patroness  of 
the  state  and  guardian  of  our  liberty,  have  been  granted  to  the 
Eoman  people,  without  disagreament  with  the  nobility;  and 
if  those  seditions  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  repubhc,  it 
should  not  immediately,  if  auy  commotion  had  been  raised 
umong  the  people,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Caius  Norbanus 
as  a  heinous  crime  or  capital  misdemeanour ;  but  that,  if  it  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  the  people  of  Rome  to  appear  justly 
provoked  (and  I  showed  that  it  had  been  often  allowed),  no 
occasion  was  ever  more  just  than  that  of  which  I  was  speaking. 
I  then  gave  another  turn  to  my  speech,  and  directed  it  to 
the  condemnation  of  Cfepio's  flight,  and  lamentation  for  the 
loss  of  the  army.  By  this  diversion  I  made  the  grief  of  those  to 
flow  afresh  who  were  mourning  for  their  friends,  and  re-excited 
the  minds  of  the  Eoman  knights  before  whom,  as  judges, 
the   cause  was  being  pleaded,  to  hatred  towards   Quiutua 


i 
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Cffipio,  fi-om  whom  they  were  alienated  on  account  c 
right  of  judicature. ^ 

XLIX.  "But  as  soon  as  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  that  I  had  secured 
ground  for  defence,  because  I  bad  both  conciliated  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people,  whose  rights  I  had  maintained  even  in. 
conjunction  with  sedition,  and  hod  brought  over  the  whole 
feeling  of  the  judges  to  our  side  of  the  question,  either  iinm 
their  concern  for  the  calaaiity  of  the  public,  or  from  grief  or 
regret  for  their  relations,  or  from  their  own  individual  aver- 
sion to  Ccepio,  I  then  began  to  intermix  with  this  vehement 
,  and  ardent  style  of  oratory  that  other  species  of  which  I 
discoursed  before,  full  of  lenity  and  mildness;  saying  that 
I  was  contending  for  my  companion  in  office,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  anceetors,  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to 
me  as  one  of  my  children,  and  for  almost  my  whole  reputa- 
tion and  fortunes;  that  nothing  could  pos^bly  happen  more 
dishonourable  to  my  character,  or  more  bitterly  adapted  to 
give  pain  to  me,  than  if  I,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been 
oftentimes  the  preservation  of  those  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  me,  but  yet  my  fellow-cltizens,  should  not  b© 
able  to  assist  an  officer  of  my  own.  I  requested  of  tho 
judges  to  make  this  concession  to  my  age,  to  the  honouis 
which  I  hod  attained,  to  the  actions  which  I  had  performed, 
if  they  saw  that  I  was  affected  with  a  just  and  tender  sorrow, 
and  especially  if  they  were  sensible  that  in  other  causes  I 
had  asked  everything  for  my  friends  in  peril,  but  never  any- 
thing for  myself.  Thus,  in  the  whole  of  that  defence  and 
cause,  the  part  which  seemed  to  depend  on  art,  the  speaking 
on  the  Apuleian  law,  and  esplaining  what  it  was  to  commit 
treason,  I  akirmned  and  touched  upon  as  briefly  aa  possible. 
But  by  the  aid  of  these  two  parta  of  eloquence,  to  one  of 
which  belongs  the  excitement  of  the  passions,  to  the  other 
recommendation  to  favour,  (parts  not  at  all  fully  treated  in 
the  rules  in  books  on  the  art,)  was  the  whole  of  that  cause 
conducted  by  me;  so  that,  in  reviving  the  popular  displea- 
sure against  Ctepio,  I  appeared  to  be  a  parson  of  the  keenest 
acrimony;  and,  in  spwiking  of  my  behaviour  towards  my 
friends,  to  be  of  the  most  humane  disposition.  In  tlm 
out  of  the  liands  of  the  knights,  ai 
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mamier,  rather  by  exciting  the  pasaiona  of  the  j 

by  informing  their  uuderatanilinga,    waa  your  accusation, 

SulpioiuB,  at  that  time  overthrown  by  me." 

L.  "  In.  good  truth,  Antonius,"  interposed  Sulpioiua,  "  you 
recall  these  circunastancea  to  my  memory  with  justice;  sinOB 
I  never  saw  anything  ahp  out  of  any  person's  handa,  as  that 
cause  then  alipped  out  of  mine.  Tor  whereas,  aa  yoa  ob- 
served, I  had  given  you  not  a  cause  to  plead,  but  a  flame  to 
extinguish;  what  a  commencement  was  it  {immortal  gods!) 
that  you  made!  What  timidity  was  there!  What  distrust E 
What  a  degree  of  hesitation  and  slowness  of  speech !  But  as 
Boon  as  yon  had  gained  that  by  your  exordium,  which  was 
the  only  thing  that  the  assembly  allowed  you  as  an  excuse, 
namely,  that  you  were  pleadiag  for  a  man  intimately  con- 
neoted  with  you,  and  your  own  qnwstor,  how  quickly  did  you 
secure  your  way  to  a  feir  audience!  But  Jo!  when  I  thought 
that  you  had  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  that  the  hearers 
would  think  they  ought  to  excuse  you  for  defending  a 
pemioioiis  citizen,  on  account  of  the  ties  of  union  betwixt 
you,  you  began  to  proceed  gradually  and  tacitly,  while  othera 
had  as  yet  no  suBpiclou  of  your  designs,  though  I  myself  felt 
some  apprehension,  to  maintaiu  in  your  defence  that  what 
had  happened  waa  not  sedition  in  NorbanuB,  but  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  resentment  not  excited 
unjustly,  but  deservedly,  and  in  conformity  with  their  duty. 
In  the  nest  place,  what  argument  did  you  omit  against 
Cmpio!  How  did  you  confound  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  by  allusions  to  hatred,  ill-will,  and  compassion? 
Nor  waa  this  the  case  only  in  your  defence,  but  even  in 
iregaxd  to  Scaurus  and  my  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
you  did  not  confute  by  disproving  it,  but  by  having  recourse 
to  the  same  impetuosity  of  the  people.  When  those  circum- 
stances were  mentioned  by  you  just  now,  I  felt  no  desire  for 
any  rules  of  instruction ;  for  the  very  demonstration  of  your 
methods  of  defence,  as  stated  by  yourself,  I  regard  as  no 
ordinary  instruction,"  "  But  if  you  are  so  disposed,"  said 
Antonius,  "I  wiU  tell  you  what  maxims  I  adopt  in  speaking, 
and  what  I  keep  principally  in  view;  for  a  long  life  and 
experience  in  important  affairs  have  taught  me  to  discern  by 
'i^Ett  means  the  minds  of  men  are  to  bo  moved. 

"  The  first  thing  I  generally  consider  is,  whether  ttiti 
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cause  requires  that  the  minds  of  the  audience  ahould  be 
excited;  for  eucli  fiery  oratory  is  not  to  be  exerted  on  trivial 
subjects,  nor  when  tlie  minds  of  men  are  so  affected  that  we 
can  do  nothing  by  eloquence  to  influence  their  opinions,  lest 
we  be  tLought  to  deserve  ridicule  or  dialilie,  if  we  either  act 
tragedies  iibout  trifles  or  endeavour  to  pluck  up  what 
be  moved.  For  as  the  feeliugs  on  which  we  have  to  work  ia' 
the  minds  of  the  judges,  or  whoever  they  may  be  befo 
whom,  we  may  plead,  are  iove,  hatred,  anffer,  envy,  piiy, 
Joy,  fear,  aiixidy,  ive  are  sensible  that  love  may  be  gained 
you  seem  to  advocate  what  is  advanti^ous  to  the  persona 
before  whom  you  are  speaking;  or  if  you  appear  to  exert 
yourself  in  behalf  of  good  men,  or  at  Jeast  for  sueh  as  are 
good  and  serviceable  to  them ;  for  the  latter  case  mare  en- 
gages favour,  the  former,  the  defence  of  virtue,  esteem;  and 
if  a  hope  of  future  advantage  is  proposed,  it  has  a  greater 
efiect  than  the  meution  of  past  benefits.  You  must  endea- 
vour to  show  that  in  the  cause  which  you  defend,  either 
their  dignity  or  advantage  ja  concerned;  and  you  shi 
Bignify  that  he  for  whom  yoa  solicit  their  love  has  referrt 
nothing  to  his  own  private  benefit,  and  done  uoihing  at 
for  his  own  sate;  for  dislike  ia  felt  for  the  selfish  gains  of' 
individuals,  while  favour  is  shown  to  their  desires  to  servs 
others.  But  we  must  take  care,  while  we  are.  on  tbis  topic, 
not  to  appear  to  eittol  the  merit  and  glory  of  those  whom  we 
would  wish  to  be  esteemed  fur  their  good  deeds,  too  highly, 
as  these  qualities  are  usually  the  greatest  objects  of  envy. 
Fi'om.  these  considerations,  too,  we  shall  leoru  bow  to  draw 
hatred  on  our  adversaries,  and  to  avert  it  from  ourselves  and  our 
friends.  The  same  means  are  to  he  used,  also,  either  to  escit 
or  allay  anger;  for  if  you  exaggerate  every  fact  that  is 
or  disadvant^eous  to  the  audience,  their  hatred  is  excilfld|_ 
but  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  thrown  out  against  men  c^ 
worth,  or  against  characters  oa  whom  no  one  ought  to  cast  any. 
reflection,  or  i^iast  the  public,  there  ia  then  produced,  if  not 
so  violent  a  degree  of  hatred,  at  least  an  unfavourable  feeling, 
or  displeaflure  near  akin  to  hatred.  Fear  is  also  inculoatfld 
either  from  people's  own  dangers  or  those  of  the  pnbli 
soual  fear  affects  men  more  deeply ;  but  that  which  is  c 
to  all  is  to  be  treated  by  the  orator  as  having  similar  influence.*] 
'  Sines  publia  or  caimnau  fear  must  oSbut  individuals. 
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LII.  "  Similar,  or  rather  the  same,  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  iwpe,  joy,  and  anxiety;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  feeling 
oienvy  is  not  by  for  the  most  violent  of  all  emotions;  nordoea 
it  require  less  power  to  Huppress  than  to  excite  it.  Men  envy 
chiefly  their  equals  or  inferiors  when  they  perceive  them- 
selves left  behind,  and  are  mortified  that  the  others  have 
outstripped  them;  but  there  is  often  a  strong  unfavourable 
feeling  towards  superiors,  which  is  the  stronger  if  they  are 
intolerably  arrogant,  and  transgress  the  fair  bounds  of  com- 
iQon  justice  through  super-eminence  in  dignity  or  fortune.  -If 
Buch  advantages  ai-eto  be  made  instruments  to  kindle  dishke,^ 
the  chief  thing  to  he  said  is, '  tliat  they  are  not  the  acquMtioua 
of  virtue,  that  they  have  even  been  gained  perhaps  by  vica 
and  crime;  and  that,  however  honourable  or  imposing  they 
may  appear,  no  merit  was  ever  carried  so  high  as  the  insolence 
of  mankind  and  their  ooatumelious  disdain.'  To  allay  envy,  it 
may  be  observed,  '  that  such  advant^es  have  been  gained  by 
extreme  toil  and  imminent  perils;  tliat  they  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  individual's  own  private  benefit,  but  that  of 
others ;  that  ho  himself  if  he  appear  to  have  gained  any  glory, 
nlthough  it  might  not  be  an  undue  reward  for  danger,  was  not 
elated  with  it,  but  wholly  sot  it  aeidc  and  undervalued  it;'  and 
Buch  an  effect  must  by  all  means  be  produced  (since  most  men 
ore  envious,  and  it  is  a  most  common  and  prevalent  vice,  and 
envy  is  felt  towards  all  super-eminent  and  flourishing  fortune), 
that  the  opinion  entertained  of  such  characters  he  lowered, 
and  that  then*  ibrtunes,  so  excellent  in  people's  imaginations, 
may  appear  mingled  with  lahou^  and  trouble. 

"  Pity  is  excited,  if  he  who  hoars  can  be  induced  to  apply 
to  his  own  circumstances  those  unhappy  particulars  which 
are  lamented  in  the  case  of  others,  particulars  which  they 
have  either  suflbred  or  fear  to  suffer;  and  while  he  looks  at 
another,  to  glance  frequently  at  himself.  Thus,  aa  all  the 
circumstances  incident  to  humaa  Buffering  are  heard  with 
concern,  if  they  are  patheticaUy  represented,  so  virtue  ia 
affliction  and  humiliation  is  the  moat  sorrowful  of  all  objects 
of  contemplation ;  and  as  that  other  department  of  eloquence 
which,  by  its  recommendation  of  goodness,  ought  to  give  the 

'  Qt«B  ^  i-njlaiiinianda  s«n(.  An  elegant  mode  of  eipreaHon,  ftir 
"ai  ltd  animoH  iuvidiAi  inSunmniidoa  adMbenda  Boat  tanqoam  fHCei." 
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pictore  of  a  virtuous  maiij  should  be  ia  a  gentle  and  (as 
I  have  oilen  obBerred)  a  siibmissiTe  etraia,  bo  this,  which  ia 
ildopted  bj  the  orator  to  effect  a  cbango  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  and  to  work  upon  them  in  every  way,  should  be 
vehement  and  energetia 

lilll.  "  But  there  ia  a  certain  resemblance  in  these  two 
kinds  (one  of  which  wo  would  have  to  be  gentle,  the  other 
vehement),  that  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  For 
something  of  that  lenity  with  which  we  conciliate  the  afieo- 
tionti  of  an  audience,  ought  to  mingle  with  the  ardour  with 
which  we  awaken  their  passions;  and  something  of  this  ardour 
should  occasionally  communicate  a  warmth  to  our  gentleneK 
of  language;  nor  is  there  any  apeciea  of  eloquence  better 
tempered  than  that  in  which  the  asperity  of  contention  ia 
the  orator  is  mitigated  by  his  humanity,  or  in  which  the 
relaxed  tone  of  lenity  is  sustained  by  a  becoming  gravity  and 
energy.  But  in  both  modes  of  speaking,  as  well  that  in  which 
spirit  and  force  are  required  as  that  which  ia  brought  down  to 
ordinary  life  and  manners,  the  beginning  should  be  slow,  but; 
the  sequel  full  and  diffuse.^  For  you  must  not  spring  at 
once  into  the  patlietic  portion  of  your  speech,  as  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  question,  and  men  are  first  desirous  to  learn  the 
very  point  that  is  to  come  under  their  judgment ;  nor,  when 
you  have  entered  upon  that  track,  are  you  suddenly  to  di- 
verge from  it ;  for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  as  an  argument 
is  understood  as  soon  a^  it  is  stated,  and  a  seopnd  and  a  third 
are  then  desired,  so  you  can  with  the  same  ease  move  com- 
passion, or  envy,  or  anger,  as  soon  as  you  make  the  attempt.^ 
Beaaon  itself  confirms  an  argument  which  fixes  itself  in  the 
mind  as  soon  aa  it  is  delivered ;  but  that  sort  of  eloquence 
does  not  aim  at  instructing  the  judge,  but  rather  at  agitating 
his  mind  by  excessive  emotion,  which  no  one  can  produce 
unless  by  fulness  and  variety  and  even  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  proportionate  energy  of  daiivery.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  speak  either  with  brevity,  or  in  a  low  submiaave 
strain,  may  indeed  inform  the  judge,  but  can  never  move 
him,  an  effect  on  which  success  altogether  depends. 


'  Erifti*  ipini  et  prod^tc: 
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"  It  is  clear,  that  tlie  ability  of  arguing  on  every  subject  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  is  drawn  from  the  eame  considera- 
tions. But  we  must  resist  the  force  of  an  argument,  either 
by  refuting  those  things  which  are  assumed  in  support  of  it, 
or  by  showing  that  the  conclusion  which  our  opponente 
■would  draw  cannot  bo  deduced  from  the  premises,  or  possibly 
follow  from  them;  or,  if  you  cannot  refute  an  nrgument  in 
this  manner,  you  must  bring  Hornething  against  it  of  greater 
or  equal  weight.  But  whatever  is  delivered  with  gentleness 
to  conciliate  fiivour,  or  with  vehemence  to  excite  emotion,  ia 
to  be  obviated'  by  moving  contrary  feelings,  so  that  benevo- 
lenoa  may  be  eradicated  by  hatred,  and  oooipaBaion  be 
dispelled  by  jealousy. 

LIV.  "  A  jocose  manner,  too,  and  strokes  of  wit,  give 
pleasure  to  an  audience,  and  are  often  of  great  advantage 
to  the  speaker;  qualities  which,  even  if  everything  else 
can  be  taught  by  art,  are  certainly  peculiar  gifts  of  nature, 
and  require  no  aid  from  instruction.  In  that  department 
you,  CtBsar,  in  my  opinion,  fer  eicel  all  other  men ;  on 
which  account  you  can  better  bear  me  testimony,  either 
that  there  is  no  art  in  wit,  or,  if  there  be  any,  you  will 
beat  instruct  us  in  it"  "1  indeed,"  says  Ciesar,  "  think 
that  a  man  who  is  not  destitute  of  polite  learning  can  dis- 
course upon  any  subject  more  wittOy  than  upon  wit  itselt 
Accordingly,  when  I  met  with  some  Greek  books  entitled 
'OnJesU,'  I  conceived  some  hope  that  I  might  learn  soroething 
from  them,  I  found,  it  is  true,  many  laughable  and  witty 
sayings  of  the  Greeks ;  for  those  of  Sicily  excel  in  that  way, 
as  well  as  the  Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  but,  above  all,  the 
people  of  Attica.  But  they  who  have  attempted  to  deliver 
rules  and  principles  on  that  subject,  have  shown  tbemselveB 
so  extremely  foolish,  that  nothing  else  in  them  has  excited 
laughter  but  their  folly.  This  talent,  therefore,  appears  to  mo 
incapable  of  being  communicated  by  teaching.  As  there  are 
two  kinds  of  wit,  one  running  regularly  through  a  whole, 
speech,  the  other  pointed  and  concise ;  the  ancients  denomi- 
nated the  former  humour,*  the  latter  jesting.     Each  sort 

'  Orelliua's  test  has  infereitda ;  mimy  others,  i^iirenda.    Tliece  have 
been  Tarioua  coajeoturea  offered,  aa  iTtffrraawia,  everUnda,  tievtmda, 
infringenda.    The  reader  may  take  hia  ohoice. 
.   '  OttvUlaiio.    IionluJ  ur  satiricid  humour  seems  to  be  meant. 
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W\»&  but  a  light  name,  and  justly;'  for  it  is  altogether  but 
'  R  light  thing  to  raise  a  laugh.  However,  as  you  observe, 
Antoniua,  I  havo  seen  advantngcous  eSects  produced  in  plead- 
ings by  the  aid  of  wit  and  humour;  but,  aa  in  the  former 
kind,  I  mean  humour  that  runs  through  a  epeeoh,  no  aid  from 
art  is  required,  (for  Nature  forms  and  produces  men  to  be 
£icetiou3  mimics  or  atoiy-tellers;  their  look,  and  voice,  and 
mode  of  eipreeaion  assistiug  their  conceptions;)  bo  likewias 
in  the  other,  that  of  oocaaioaal  lacetiouanesa,  what  room 
is  there  for  art,  when  the  joke  ought  to  be  uttered,  and 
fixed  iu  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  before  it  appears  possible  to 
have  been  conceived^  For  what  assistance  could  vnj  brother 
here  receive  from  art,  when,  being  asked  by  PhiUppua  why  he 
barked  so,  he  replied.  Because  he  saw  a  thief  1  Or  what  aid 
could  CrasBua  have  received  iu  that  whole  speech  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Centnmviri,  in  opposition  to  Scmvola,  or 
when  he  pleaded  for  Cueius  Plaucus  against  the  accusation  of 
Brutus  1  For  that  talent  which  you,  Antonius,  attribute  to 
me,  must  he  allowed  to  Crassus  by  the  confession  of  all  man- 
kind; since  hardly  any  person  can  be  found  besides  him 
eminent  in  both  these  tiada  of  wit,  that  which  runs  through 
a  contiuued  discourse,  and  that  which  consists  in  smartness  and 
occasional  jokes.  His  whole  defence  in  the  cause  of  Cnrliis,  iu 
oppositioa  to  Sctevola,  was  redundant  with  a  certain  pleasantry 
and  humour ;  but  of  those  sharp  short  jests  it  had  none ;  for 
he  was  tender  of  the  dignity  of  his  opponent,  and  in  that 
respect  maintained  his  onn;  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
men  of  wit  and  facetiouBness  to  preserve  a  regard  to  persons 
and  times,  and  to  suppress  what  occurs  to  them  when  it  may 
be  expressed  with  most  pungent  eftect.  Accordingly,  some 
jesters  put  a  humorous  interpretation  upon  the  well-known 
words  of  Ennius;  for  he  said,  aa  they  observe.  That  a  wite 
man  can  more  easily  keep  in  fiame  while  his  mouth  is  an_fire, 
tJian  wilkkold  'bona  dicta,'  good  words;  and  they  say  that 
good  words  mean  witty  myingi ;  for  sayings  are  caUed  dicta 
by  an  appropriate  term. 

LV.  "  But  aa  Crassus  forbore  from  such  jests  in  his  speech 
against  Scajvola,  and  sported  throughout  that  cause  and  dis- 
cussioa  with  that  other  species  of  humour  in  which  there  are 
_'  Qaippe;  Itve  mtm,  &c.    Qaippe  U  equlralent  to  tlie  Greek  ticilrti 
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in  that  against  Brutus,  whom  ho 
hated,  and  thought  deserving  of  insult,  ho  fought  with  both 
kinds  of  wit.  How  many  eeyere  things  did  he  aay  about  the 
baths  which  Brutus  had  lately  sold)  how  many  on  the  loss  of 
his  paternal  estate  1  And  they  were  concise;  as  when  Brutus, 
speaking  of  himself  sftid  that  he  saeaUd  leithout  cavse.  '^a 
vionder  that  you  sweat,'  said  Crassus,  'for  you  are  Jttst  titmed 
out  of  the  haths.'  There  were  innumerable  things  of  this  kind 
in  the  speech,  but  his  continuous  vein  of  pleasantry  was  not 
less  amusing ;  for  when  Brutus  had  called  up  two  readers, 
and  had  given  to  one  the  speech  of  Crassua  upon  the  colony  of 
Harbonne,  to  the  other  that  on  the  Serviiian  law,  to  read,  and 
had  compared  togetlier  the  contradictory  sections  on  puhlic 
affairs  contained  in  each,  our  friend  very  looetiously  gave  the 
threo  books  of  Bnitus'a  father,  written  on  the  civil  law,  to 
three  different  persons  to  read.  Out  of  the  first  book  was 
read  this  sentence,  '  It  happened  by  chance  that  we  were  on 
my  estate  at  Privemiim.'  On  ■which  clause  Crassus  made 
this  observation,  'Brutus,  yourfaiher  testifas  that  he  left  yim, 
an  estate  at  Frivernum.'  Again,  out  of  the  second  book,  '  My 
son  Marcus  and  I  were  at  my  Albaa  villa;'  when  Cnusus 
remarked,  '  Thit  uiise  man,  who  wot  justly  ranked  among 
the  wisest  in  our  city,  had  evidently  seme  foreknowledge  of  this 
ipendtkrift's  character,  and  leas  afraid,  that  when  he  came  to 
have  nothing,  it  might  be  imagined  that  Ttothing  was  k/l  Aim.' 
Afterwards  out  of  the  third  book,  with  which  the  author  con- 
cluded his  work,  (for  that  number  of  hooks,  na  I  have  heard 
ScSBTola  say,  are  the  genuine  compositions  of  Brutus,)  '  It 
chanced  that  my  son  Marcus  and  myself  were  sitting  in  my 
villa  near  Tihur;'  when  Ciassus  exclaimed,  'Whtre  are  those 
ettaies  now,  Brutus,  that  your  father  left  you,  as  recorded  in  kit 
public  eommentariex  I  But  if  he  had  not  seen  yott  arrived  at  the 
age  ofpubefty,  he  mould  have  eoraposed  a  fourth  booi,  and  left 
4t  in  writing  that  he  talked  with  Ma  son  in  his  own  baths' 
Who  does  not  acknowledge,  now,  that  Brutus  was  not  less  con- 
futed by  this  humour,  these  comio  jests,  than  by  that  tragic 
tone  which  the  same  orator  adopted,  when  by  accident, 
during  the  hearing  of  the  same  cause,  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  old  lady  Junia  passed  by  1  Ye  immortal  gods  I  what 
force  and  energy  was  that  with  which  he  spoke  1  how  unex- 
pected! how  sudden!   when,  casting  his  eyes  that  way,  with 


hia  whole  gesture  djrecteil  towtirde  Brutus,  with  the  utmoEt 
gravity  and  rapidity  of  expression,  he  exclaimed,  'BrtUus,  why 
do  you  tU  alUll  What  would  you  have  thai  old  lady  commwit- 
caU  to  your  father  i  WhaitoallllioieuAoKstaiueiyouseecctrriti 
hyl  What  to  your  other  ancestors  I  Whal  la  Lud/m  Brvim,idui 
/reed  tkU  people  from  regal  tyranny  9  What  ihall  Ae  toy  &at 
you  are  doing  I  What  budneni,  what  glory,  ii/kai  virtue  shallikt 
say  that  you  are  purtuing  I  T/tat  you  are  engaged  in  increarnng 
your  patrimony  1  Bvt  that  ie  no  clutracterittio  of  nobUUy.  Yk 
mppoK  it  were  ;  you  have  none  left  to  inereaae  ;  your  extrma- 
gance  has  squandered  tlte  whole  of  it.  That  you  are  studying  Ch« 
civil  law  f  That  was  your  father's  purmii;  ivt  die  will  rdate 
that  when  you  eold  your  Jiovte,  'you  did  not  even  among  the 
nMveablea^  reserve  the  chair  from  which  your  father  answered  hit 
clients.  That  you  are  applying  to  the  Military  art  f  You  who 
have  never  seen  a  camp.  Or  to  eloquence}  But  no  portion  of 
eloquence  dwells  in  you;  aTid  eueh  power  of  voice  and  tongve 
as  you  have,  you  have  devoted  to  the  infamous  trade  of  a  coth- 
mon  mformer.  Dare  you  even  be/told  the  lighlt  Or  look  this 
assembly  in  the  facet  Dare  you  present  yourself  in  thcforunt, 
in  tli£  city,  in  the  pvblic  ax^ily  of  the  dtizetu  ?  Do  you  net 
fear  even  that  dead  corpse,  ajid  those  very  images  of  your  n^H 
cestore,  you  who  have  not  only  left  yourself  no  roojo.  far  l^^k 
imitation  of  their  virtues,  but  none  in  which  you  can  place  d^^| 
statues  I'  ^1 

LVI.  "  This  ifl  in  a  tragic  aad  sublima  strain  of  langnaga; 
but  you  all  recollect  inatanoes  without  number  of  facetious- 
ness  aad  polite  humour  in  one  speech ;  for  never  wn^  there 
a  more  vehement  dispute  on  any  occasion,  or  an  oration  of 
greater  power  delivered  before  the  people,  than  that  of 
CioBsuB  lately  in  his  ceneoTBhip,  in  opposition  to  his  col- 
league, nor  one  better  seasoaed  with  wit  and  humour.  I 
^ree  with  you,  therefore,  Antonius,  in  both  points,  that 
jesting  is  often  of  great  advantage  in  speaking,  and  that  it 
c&nnot  be  taught  by  any  rules  of  art.  But  I  am  astonished 
that  you  should  attribute  so  much  power  to  me  in  that  way, 
and  not  asHgn  to  Crassus  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  in  this  as 

^  ffe  in  mtii  ^aidem  et  etesit.  Aula  were  auuh  tUingii  aa  could  be 
removed  from  liouBes  and  other  premisea  wittout  pulling  down  or 
'^"""E'"C  ''If  portioa  of  them ;  casa,  w  Proust  remark,  refbra  tt  ""  ~ 
onttiug  down  ot  trees. 
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in  other  departmeuta  of  eloquence."  "  I  Bhould  have  done 
so,"  said  ADtouius,  "  if  I  bad  uot  Bometimes  envied  CraGaus 
a  little  in  this  respect;  for  to  bo  ever  so  fiicetioua  and  witty 
is  not  of  iteelf  an  extraordinary  subject  of  envy;  but, 
when  you  are  the  moat  graceful  and  polite  of  apealters,  to  be, 
and  to  be  thought,  at  the  same  time,  the  moat  grave  and 
dignified  of  men,  a  distinction  which  has  been  granted  to 
Crafisua  alone,  seems  to  me  almost  unendurable."  Cittssus 
Laving  smiled  at  this,  Antonius  aaid,  "  But,  Julius,  while  you 
denied  that  art  had  anything  to  do  with  iacetirnianess,  you 
brought  to  our  notice  something  that  seemed  itorthy  of  pre- 
cept; for  you  said  that  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  persons, 
times,  and  circumstances,  that  jesting  might  not  detract  from, 
dignity ;  a  rule  which  is  particularly  observed  by  Crassus. 
But  this  rule  only  directs  that  jokes  should  be  suppressed 
when  there  is  no  loir  occasion  for  them.;  what  we  desire  to 
Imow  is,  how  wo  may  use  them  when  there  is  occasion ;  as 
against  an  adversaiy,  especially  if  his  folly  be  open  to  attack, 
or  against  a  foolish,  covetous,  trifling  witness,  if  the. audience 
seem  disposed  to  listen  patiently.  Those  sayings  are  mora 
likely  to  be  approved  which  we  utter  on  provocation,  than 
those  wJiich  we  utter  when  we  begin  an  attack;  for  the 
quickness  of  wit,  which  is  shown  in  ajiswerin^  is  more  re- 
markable, and  to  reply  is  thought  allowable,  as  being  natural 
to  the  human  temper;  since  it  is  presumed  that  wo  should 
have  remained  quiet  if  we  hod  not  been  attacked;  as  in  that 
very  speech  to  which  you  alluded  scarcely  anything  was  said 
by  our  friend  Crassus  here,  anything  at  least  that  was  atall 
humorous,  which  he  did  not  utter  in  reply,  and  on  provocation . 
For  there  was  so  much  gravity  and  authority  iu  Domitius,^ 
that  the  objections  which  came  &om  him  seemed  more  likely 
to  bo  enfeebled  by  jests  than  broken  by  arguments," 

LVII.  Sulpicius  soon  after  said,  "  Shall  we,  then,  suffer 
CsBsai',  who,  though  he  allows  wit  to  Crassus,  is  yet  himself 
&i  more  intent  on  acquiring  a  character  for  it,  to  esempt 

'  Cneina  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus,  in  his  tribncesbip,  A.O.C.  651,  was 
hogtile  ta  the  pontifcea,  becauae  they  had  not  chosen  him  in  the  place 
»f  laa  Sathar,  aad  propoBed  a  law  that  tboee  who  wece  chosen  by  the 
pontificca  into  their  body  should  not  be  appointed  till  their  choice  was 
Banctioned  by  the  people,  TelL  Pat.  ii  ISj  Suet,  Ner,  2;  Cic.  RulL 
iL  7,  Ho  had  some  ability  in  speaking  but  was  not  numbered  tunong 
eminent  orators,    Cic  Erut.  45.    Eatrkhsen. 
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himself  from  esplaining  to  as  the  whole  subjoot  of  faumoui 
■what  is  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  whence  derived;  eapB^" 
ciali;  as  he  owns  that  there  is  so  much  efficaej  and  advanti^ 
in  wit  and  jeatingi"  "What  if  I  agree  with  Antonius,"  re- 
joined CEesar,  "in  thinking  that  art  has  no  oonoem  with  wit)" 
As  Sulpicins  made  no  remark,  "  Aa  if,"  aaid  Crossus,  "art 
could  at  all  assiat  ia  acg^utring  those  tftlonts  of  which  An- 
tonius  haa  been  BO  long  Bpeoking.  There  is  a  certain  obser- 
vation to  be  paid,  as  he  remarked,  to  those  particulars  which 
are  most  effective  in  oratory;  but  if  such  observation  could 
make  men  eloquent,  who  would  not  be  bo!  For  who  could 
,  tu)t  learn  these  particulars,  if  uot  with  ease,  at  least  in  some 
Way)  But  I  think  that  of  such  precepts,  the  use  and  odvon- 
toge  ia,  not  that  we  may  be  directed  by  art  to  find  out  what 
we  are  to  say,  but  that  we  may  either  feel  certain  as  to  what 
■we  attain  by  natural  parts,  by  study,  or  by  exercise,  that 
it  ia  right,  or  understand  that  it  is  wrong,  having  been  in- 
stracted  to  what  rule  the  several  particulars  are  to  be  referred. 
I,  therefore,  also  join  in  the  petition  to  you,  Ccesar,  that  you 
would,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  tell  us  what  you  thiuk  6n 
joooBsnesa  in  general,  lest,  by  accident,  any  part  of  elotiuence, 
ancQ  that  is  your  object,  should  appear  to  have  been  passed 
over  ia  so  learned  an  assembly,  and  such  a  studied  con- 
versation." "Well,  then,  CrasHUS,"  replied  Csesar,  "since 
you  require  payment  irom  a  guest,  I  will,  by  refusing  it, 
furnish  you  with  a  pretest  for  refusing  to  entertain  us  agnm; 
though  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  those  who 
aot  upon  the  st^e  while  Koscius  is  a  spectator  of  their 
attitudes;  for  who  can  make  the  least  motion  without  RosaiuS 
seeing  his  imperfections!  So  I  shall  now  have  to  speak  first 
on  wit  in  the  hearing  of  Crasaus,  and  to  teach  like  a  swine,* 
as  they  say,  that  orator  of  whom  Catulua  said,  when  ha 
heard  him  lately,  ¥hat  other  speakers  ought  to  be  fed  upon 
hay."'  "Ah!"  said  CraasuB,  "Cotulus  was  joking,  especially 
as  he  Bpeoks  himBelf  in  such  a  manner  that  he  seems  tb 
deserve  to  be  fed  on  ambrosia.  But  let  us  hear  you,  Ctesar, 
that  we  may  afterwards  return  to  the  remainder  of  the 
discourse  of  Antoaiua."     "  There  is  little  remaining  for  me 

'  An  nlluBion  to  the  proverh  Jitt  Mi-aei-eara. 
'  He  aignifiad  that  other  pleaders  ware  mere  h 
parison  with  Craaaus,  iVud  therefore  to  bo  fed  uijod 


animals  in  csm; 


to  eny,"  replied  Antoniiis:  "but^as  I  am  wearied  with  the 
labour  and  the  length  of  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  repose 
during  the  diaeourse  of  Cieear  as  in  aome  opportune  place  of 
entertainment."  LVIII.  "But,"  said  Cwsar,  "you  will  not 
pronounce  my  entertainment  very  liberal ;  for  as  soon  aa  you 
hoye  tasted  a  little  I  shall  thrust  you  out,  and  turn  you  into 
the  road  again.  However,  not  to  detain  you  any  longer,  I 
will  deliver  my  sentimenta  very  briefly  on  this  department 
of  eloquence  in  general. 

"  Coneemiag  laughter,  there  are  five  things  which  are  Bub- 
jeota  of  consideration:  one,  'What  it  is;'  another,  'Whence 
it  originates;'  a  third,  'Whether  it  becomes  the  orator  to 
wiah  to  excite  laughter ; '  a  fourth,  '  To  what  degree ;'  a  fifth, 
'"What  are  the  several  kinds  of  the  ridiculous i'  Ab  to  the 
first,  'What  laughter  itself  ia,'  by  what  means  it  is  excited, 
where  it  lies,  how  it  arises,  and  bursts  forth  so  suddenly  that 
we  are  unable,  though  we  desire,  to  restrain  it,  and  how  it 
affecta  at  once  the  sides,  the  iace,  the  veins,  the  countenance, 
the  eyes,  let  Democritus  consider;  for  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  remarks,  and  if  it  had  to  do  with  them,  1  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am.  ignorant  of  that  which  not 
even  they  understand  who  pmfesa  to  explain  it  But  the  seat 
and  as  it  were  province  of  what  is  laughed)  at,  (for  that  is 
the  next  point  of  inquiry,)  hes  in  a  certain  offensiveness 
and  deformity;  for  those  sayings  are  laughed  at  solely  or 
chiefly  which  point  out  aad  designate  something  offensive  in 
an  inoffensive  manner.  But,  to  come  to  the  third  point,  it 
cerlainlybeoomes  the  orator  to  excite  laughter;  either  because 
mirth  itself  attracts  favour  to  him  by  whom  it  is  raised;  or 
because  all  admire  wit,  which  is  often  comprised  in  a  single 
■word,  especially  in  him  who  replies,  and  sometimes  in  him 
who  attacks;  or  because  it  overthrows  the  adverBOry,  or 
hampers  him,  or  makes  light  of  him,  or  disooui'agea,  or  refutes 
him ;  or  because  it  proves  the  orator  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
taste,  or  learning,  or  pohsh;  but  chiefly  because  it  mitigates 
■and  rolases  gravity  and  severity,  and  often,  by  a  joke  or  a 
laugh,  breaks  the  force  of  offensive  remarks,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overthrown  by  arguments.  But  to  what  degree  the 
laughable  should  he  carried  by  the  orator  requires  very  dili- 
gent consideration;  a  point  which  we  placed  as  the  fourth 
aubject  of  inquiry;  for  neither  great  vice,  such  as  is  united 
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with  crime,  nor  great  misery,  is  a  subject  for  ridicule  and 
laughter;  einco  people  will  Lave  tboae  guilty  of  enormous 
orimea  attacked,  with  more  forcible  weapons  thao  ridicnle; 
>ud  do  not  like  the  miserable  to  be  derided,  unless  perhaps 
when  they  are  insoleiit;  and  you  must  be  conaderate,  too. 
of  the  feelings  of  maokiud,  lost  you  rashly  speak  against 
those  who  are. personally  beloved. 

LIX.  "Such  istLe  caution  that  must  be  priaci  pally  observed 
in  jokiiig.  Those  subjects  nooordiugly  are  most  readily  jested 
upon  which  are  ueither  provocative  of  violent  aversion,  nor  of 
extreme  compaBsion.  All  matter  for  ridicule  is  therefore 
found  to  lie  in  such  defects  as  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
characters  of  men  not  in  uuiversal  esteem,  nor  in  calamitous 
circumstances,  and  who  do  not  appear  deserving  to  be  dragged 
to  punishment  for  their  crimes;  snch  topics  nicely  maioged 
create  laughter.  In  deformity,  also,  and  bodily  defects,  is 
found  fair  enough  matter  for  ridictJe;  but  we  have  to  ask 
the  same  question  here  ns  is  asked  on  other  points,  '  How  far 
the  ridicule  may  be  carried  I'  la  this  respect  it  is  not  only 
directed  that  the  orator  should  gay  nothing  impeitinentlj, 
but  also  that,  even  if  he  can  say  anything  very  ridiculously, 
lie  should  avoid  both  errors,  leat  his  jokes  become  either  b 
foonery  or  mimicry;  qualities  of  which  we  shall  better ui 
Stand  the  nature  when  wa  come  to  consider  the  <J"" 
species  of  tlie  ridieuloue. 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  jokes,  one  of  which  is  excited b_ 
things,  the  other  by  words.  By  things,  whenever  any  matter 
13  toid  in  the  way  of  a  stoiy ;  as  you.  Crassus,  formerly 
stated  in  a  speech  against  Mommius,^  That  ke  had  eaten 
a  piece  of  Largiue'»  arm,  because  he  had  jiad  a  quarrel  with 
him  at  Tarracina  about  a  courteaau ;  it  was  a  witty  story,  but 
wholly  of  your  own  invention.  Ton  added  this  particular, 
that  throughout  TaiTacina  these  letters  were  inscribed  on 
every  wall,  MM,  LLL;  and  liat  when  j'ou  inquired  what  they 
meant,  an  old  man  of  the  town  replied,  Mordaciovt  Memmiiit 
Lacerates  Largiu^g  Limb.-     You  perceive  clearly  bow  face- 

1  The  Bome  that  a  mentJaned  bf  Sdlust,  na  luviag  itccused  CaJpuniiiiH 
BeHtia. 

'  Laeerat  inwrrfum  Znrjl  Mordaic  Mfmivt,  The  writer  of  the 
Kticio  "  MummiuB  "  in  Dr.  Bmith's  Biog.  Diet,  thinke  thatMemmiua  bad 

se  the  nickDame  of  Mordax.    The  siorj  of  hia  haviiij' _ 
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tiouB  this  mode  of  joking  may  be,  how  elegant,  how  suitable 
to  aa  oi'fltor;  whether  jou  have  any  true  stoiy  to  tell,  (which 
however  muBt  be  inteiGpened  with  fiutitiouB  circumstances,) 
or  whether  you  merely  icvenL  The  excellence  of  eiicli  jesting 
is,  that  you  can  describe  things  as  occurring  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  manners,  (he  language,  and  every  looli  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  apeak,  may  bo  represented,  so  that  the  ooenr- 
rence  may  seem  to  the  audience  to  pass  and  take  place  at  the 
■very  time  when  you  address  theni.  Another  kind  of  jest  = 
taken  from  things,  is  that  which  Ib  derived  irom  a  depraved 
sort  of  imitation,  ca*  mimicry ;  ns  whea  Crassns  abo  exclaimed. 
By  t/our  nobilitff,  by  your  famUj/,  what  else  was  iiiere  at  which 
the  asBembly  could  laugh  but  that  mimicry  of  look  and  tonel 
Jbit  when  he  said,  by  ymir  statuei.  and  added  something  of 
gesture  by  extending  his  arm.  we  all  laughed  immoderately.' 
Of  this  epociea  is  iioscius's  imitation  of  on  old  m^n  ;  when 
Lq  says. 

For  j-Du,  my  Antiplio,  I  plant  tlieea  trees,' 

it  is  old  age  itaelf  that  seems  to  speak  while  I  listen  to  him. 
But  all  thifi  department  of  ridicule  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
must  be  attempted  with  the  greatest  caution.  For  if  the 
imitation  is  too  eitrayagiuit,  it  becomes,  like  indecency,  the 
part  of  players  in  paotomime  and  force ;  the  orator  should  ba 
moderate  m  imitation,  that  the  audience  may  conceive  more 
than  they  caa  see  represented  by  him;  he  ought  also  to  give 
proof  of  ingenuousness  and  modesty,  by  avoiding  evaything 
ofienaive  or  unbecoming  in  word  or  act 

LX.  "  These,  therefore,  are  the  two  kinds  of  the  ridiculous 
which  is  drawn  from  thhigs ;  and  they  suit  well  with  con- 
tinuous pieces  of  humour,  in  which  the  manners  of  mankuid 
are  so  desorihed  and  e^reesed,  that,  either  by  means  of  soma 
narrative,  their  character  is  exactly  underetood,  or,  by  throw- 
ing in  a  little  mimicry,  thoy  loay  be  convicted  of  some 
impropriety  remarkable  enough  for  ridicule.  But  in  leords, 
the  ridiculous  is  that  niiich  is  excited  by  the  point  of  a  par- 
eaten  or  bitten  LargiuB'a  arm,  nppeara,  from  what  Cicero  says,  to  have 
bean  a,  mere  inveaUoii  of  Crasaua.    We  do  cot  half  uaderataiid  the  joke. 

'  rhifl  JDBt  is  from  a  epeech  of  Cniame  against  Domitiua.  Tbe  gt«» 
Doniitia.  n  family  nf  great  nobility,  bad  produoed  many  patridaai 
xumtriEBblB,  as  well  for  ether  vices,  as  for  vuiity.    EUatdL 

'  Thi«e  wcrd^  iire  from  some  play  now  lost 
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ticular  eipression  or  thought:  but  aa,  in  the  former  kind, 
both  in  turratioD.  and  imitation,  aU  resemblance  to  the 
plajem  of  pantoimme  ehould  be  avoided,  so,  in  this,  all 
Bcurriloua  buffoonery  is  to  be  studioualy  shunned  by  thft' 
orator.  How,  then,  shall  we  distinguish  from  Craaaus,  &  '" 
Catulus,  and  from  others,  jour  acquaintance  Graniua,  or 
friend  Vargulat  Ko  proper  distinction  really  occurs  to  me; 
for  they  are  both  witty ;  no  man  has  more  of  verbal  wit- 
tieiam  than  Granius.  The  first  point  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, is,  I  think,  that  we  ahould  not  fancy  ourselves  obliged 
to  utter  a  jest  whenever  onB  may  be  uttered.  A  very  little 
witness  was  produced.  Mot/  I  question  him  ?  says  Pbilippus. 
The  judge  who  preBided,^  being  in  a  hurry,  replied.  Yes, 
if  he  is  short.  You  shall  have  no  fault  to  find,  said  Philippua, 
for  I  shall  question  him  very  short.  This  was  ridiculoua 
enough;  but  Lucius  Aurifbz  was  aitting  as  judge  in  the 
cause,  who  was  sborter  than  the  witness  himself;  so  that  all 
the  laughter  was  turned  upon  the  judge,  and  hence  the  joke 
appeared  scurrilous.  Those  good  things,  therefore,  which  hit 
those  whom  you  do  not  mean  to  hit,  however  witty  they  are, 
are  yet  in  their  nature  acurrilous;  as  when  Appius,  who 
would  be  thought  witty, — and  indeed  is  so,  but  sometimes 
slides  into  this  fault  "of  aourrihtyj — said  to  Caius  Sestios,  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  blind  of  aa  eye,  /  will  sup  vrUk 
you  to-night,  for  I  see  that  there  is  a  vacancy  for  one.  This 
was  a  acurrilous  joke,  both  because  he  attacked  Sextiua 
without  provocation,  and  said  what  was  equally  applicable 
to  all  one-eyed  persons.  Such  jokes,  as  they  are  thought 
premeditated,  excite  less  laughter;  but  the  reply  of  Sextiua 
was  eicelleat  and  extempore ;  Woih  your  Imnds^^  said  he, 
,  and  come  to  supper.  A  regard,  therefore,  to  proper  times, 
■  moderation  and  forbearance  in  jesting,  and  a  hmitation  in 
the  number  of  jokes,  will  diatinguish  the  orator  from  the 
buffoon;  and  the  cireumatance,  besides,  that  we  joke  with  an 
object,  not  that  we  may  appear  to  be  jesters,  but  that  we  may 
gain  some  advantage,  while  they  joke  all  day  without  any 

'  Quaiitor.  The  mBgistrate  who  preeided  at  a  qmcatia  capiCitlit, 
whether  ths  prajtor  or  any  other.  Sea  Cie.  Verr.  L  10  ;  Vatiu.  1* ;  Sail 
Jug.  40.     HeaTklaea. 

'  Whether  the  jol:e  was  directed  n^inat  h'm  as  being  unalean,  or  aa 
■   '  ig  diBhonest,  is  uaoartftin,    EUcitdl, 
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purpose  whatever.  For  what  did  Vargula  gain  by  Baying, 
when  AuluB  Semprunius,  then  a  candidate  for  office,  aud  his 
brother  llarcus,  saluted  him,  Boy,  drive  away  tkejliea  ?  His 
aim  was  to  raise  a  laugh,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  poor 
effect  of  wit.  The  proper  seaaoa,  then,  for  jesting,  we  muat 
determine  by  our  own  pi'adonoe  and  judgment;  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  I  wish  that  we  had  some  body  of  rules  to  direct 
ub;  but  nature  is  the  sovereign  guide. 

LXI.  "  Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  sorts  of  jesta  that 
chiefly  excite  laughter.  Let  this,  then,  be  oui  firat  division, 
that  whatever  is  eipresaed  wittily,  conaiBte  sometimes  ia 
a  thought,  sometimes  in  the  mere  language,  but  that  men 
are  most  delighted  with  a  joke  when  the  laugh  ia  raised  by 
the  thought  aud  the  language  in  conjunction.  But  remember 
this,  that  whatever  topics  I  shall  touch  npon,  from  which 
ridicvde  may  he  drawn,  froiQ  ahuoEt  the  same  topics  Eeriotis 
thoughts  luay  be  derived:  there  is  only  this  difference,  that 
seriousness  is  used  on  dignified  subjecta  with  gravity,  joking 
on  Buch  as  are  in  some  degi-ee  unbecoming,  and  as  it  were 
^  grotesque;  for  instance,  we  may  with  the  very  same  words 
commend  a  thrifty  servant,  and  jest  upon  one  that  is  ex- 
travagant That  old  saying  of  Nero  ^  about  a  thieving  servant 
is  humorous  enough,  That  he  was  the  only  one  from  whom, 
nothing  in  the  liouse  tixM  iealed  or  locked  up;  a  thing  which 
is  not  only  said  of  a  good  servant,  hut  in  the  very  same 
words.  From  the  same  sources  spring  all  kinds  of  sayings. 
What  his  mother  said  to  Spuriua  Carvilius,  who  halted  griev- 
ously from  a  wound  received  in  the  public  service,  and  wna 
on  that  account  ashamed  to  go  out  of  doors,  Go,  my  Spurius, 
thai  as  often  as  you  take  a  step  you  nuzff  be  reminded  of  your 
inerils,  was  a  noblo  and  serious  thought ;  but  what  Olaucia 
said  to  Colvinus,  when  he  limped.  Where  is  the  old  proverb — 
JDoes  lie  elaudicate  }  im;  but  he  elodicales,-  ia  ridiculous;  and 

'  Probably  taken  tram  the  apophthegms  of  Cato,  and  probably,  al^o, 
a  Baying  of  Coiua  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  cooaul  with  Mbtcub  Liviua, 
A.u.a  M7,  and  defeatea  Hannibal  at  Sena.    Liv.  uvil  34.    Etiendt. 

'  Tha  original  is,  Nmm  claudicai  t  at  kic  chdicat,  "  What,  is  ha 
iBmB  t  No ;  but  he  favonra  Clodius."  The  reader  eaaily  asea  that  tha 
force  of  the  pun,  which  ia  bad  enough  at  the  Erst  hand,  ia  anliraly  lost 
bj  a  liUral  trajialation.  I  have  been  forced  to  coin  two  Eneliah  words 
from  ths  Latin  to  convey  aome  idea  of  it.  Had  Clodiua  lived  in  this 
country,  nnd  his  name  been  Grerille,  I  had  teen  as  happy  as  GlavLiia", 
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yet  both  ara  derived  from  what  may  be  observed  with  regard 
tu  lameness.  What  it  m^rt  ir/n^ve  Ikan  thit  2f(Bviui  f  said 
Scipio  with  severity ;  but  Philippus,  with  some  haciMHir,  to 
one  who  had  a  sticog  smell,  /  perceive  that  I  am  eircuTrnvnted 
iy  you;^  jet  it  is  the  resemblance  of  words,  with  the  ohnnge 
only  of  B.  tetter,  that  constitutes  both  jokes. 

''  ThoBe  smart  sayings  which  spring  from  some  ambiguity 
are  thought  extremely  ingenious;  but  they  are  not  always 
employed  to  espress  jests,  but  often  even  grave  thoughts. 
What  Publiua  Licinua  Varus  said  to  Africanus  the  elder, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  fit  a  chaplet  to  his  head  at  an 
entertainment,  and  it  brok.e  several  times,  So  not  wonder  if 
it  dan  not  fit  you,  for  you  have  a  great  head,  was  a  fine  and 
noble  thought;  but  He  is  bald  enough,  for  he  aai/s  htU  litcle,^ 
is  of  the  aaioo  sort.  Not  to  bo  tedious,  there  is  no  subject  for 
jest  from  which  serious  and  grave  reflections  may  not  bo 
drawn.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  everything  which  ia 
ridiculous  is  not  witty;  for  what  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  a 
buffoon  t*  But  it  is  by  bis  face,  his  appearance,  hb  look,  his 
mimicry,  his  voice,  and,  in  fine,  by  his  *hole  figure,  that  he 

for  then  I  could  have  nid,  "  Wlisra  is  the  old  proverb,  '^liat,  U  he 

CivtlUd!  So;  but  he  in  Greaitied.  R  Ifua,  claudical  U  thought 
StrebiEua  to  hare  been  a  commoD  question  with  regard  to  a  man 
suspected  of  mmt  of  judgment  or  honeaty. 

'  Quid  hoe  Ncaia  iffnarita  t  It  ie  thought  to  have  been  a  Joke  of 
Publios  Afritnuiu  Major,  who,  according  to  some,  was  aoeuBEd  by  the 
Petiiii,  trLUuuea  oE  the  people,  or,  according  to  othera,  by  a  caitiun 
TrfiLroiis  Ntevius.  5ee  Liv.  xxxviil  50,  56 ;  YaL  Max.  iii.  T »  A.  OelL 
iv.  13.'  But  it  might  have  be«n  aaid  by  A&icanUB  the  younger  in 
reference  to  some  other  man.    BUeitdl, 

'  Fides  me  H  le  cinmnieiitn.  Toup,  in  hia  Appendix  to  Theocritus, 
auraests  that  we  ahould  read  Video  me  it  te  vtm  circum,  ttd  hiFom- 
vtatri,  referring  to  a  similar  joke  of  Aristophanes,  Acham.  850. 

"  Calmu  saiU  at,  quod  dicil  jiarttn.  The  meaning  is  by  no  meuu 
dear,  and  no  change  in  tbe  pnnctoation  elucidatea  it.  ...  .  Pearce  snp- 
poaea  that  it  ia  said  of  a.  bad  orator  :  "  If  he  were  to  say  more,  ho  would 
give  leiB  BatiafactioEi ;  what  be  has  said  ia  ao  far  aatiifactary,  as  it  ia 
brief."  ....  Henrichaen  thinlo  Chat  eatna  might  be  used  metitplion' 
callv,  as  calra  oratio  for  j^-iaia ,-  mA  that  the  joke  is  on  tJie  ambiguity 
of  the  word.  To  me  the  passage  seeitu  ineiplicatile.  Etlaidt,  ^Vhethe^ 
calmt  in  the  teit  be  a  proper  name  or  not,  ia  a  matter  of  uncertainty ; 
Tnmebu>  tUnke  it  is  not. 

*  Sanitio.  The  tmmifnii  were  ao  called  from  tamia,  s  grimsci^  and 
personated  ridiculous  cbunctna,  tike  the  Arkstkau  or  Pvkmtlli  at  tfat 
Italianii,    Ellaidt. 
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cscitea  laughter.  1  might,  indeed,  ca!l  him  vjittv,  but  not  in 
Huch  a  way  that  I  would  have  an  orator,  but  an  actor  iu 
pantomiaie,  to  he  witty. 

UCII.  "This  kind  of  jesting,  above  all,  then,,  though  it 
powerfully  excit^B  laughter,  is  not  suited  to  us;  it  lepreaents 
the  morose,  the  HuperstitioUB,  the  auspicious,  the  vaiuglorions, 
the  foolish; — habits  of  mind  which  are  iu  tbemselvea  ridi- 
cnlous;  and  such  kind  of  characters  we  are  to  expose,  not  tu 
assume.  There  is  another  kind  of  jesting  which  is  extremely 
ludicrous,  namely  mimicry;  but  it  is  allowable  only  in  us  to 
attempt  it  cautiously,  if  ever  we  do  attempt  it,  and  but  for  a 
moment,  otherwise  it  is  far  from  becoming  to  a  man  of  edi». 
OBtion.  A  third  is  distortion  of  features,  utterly  unworthy 
of  us.  A  fourth  is  indecency  in  language,  a  di^race  not  only 
to  the  forum,  but  to  aiiy  company  of  well-bred  people.  So 
many  things,  then,  being  deducted  fiwm  this  part  of  oratory, 
the  kinds  of  jesting  which  ren^ain  are  (as  I  distinguished 
them,  before)  such  as  consist  ia  thought  or  in  expreesion. 
That  which,  in  whatever  terms  you  express  it,  is  still  wit, 
consists  iu  the  thought;  that  which  by  a  change  of  words 
loses  its  spirit,  has  no  wit  but  what  depends  on  eipression. 

"  Plays  oa  ambiguous  words  are  extremely  ingeaious,  but 
depend  wholly  on  the  eipreflsion,  not  on  the  matter.  They 
seldom,  however,  excite  much  laughter,  but  are  rather  com- 
mended aa  jests  of  elegance  and  scholarship ;  as  that  about 
TitiuB,  whom,  being  a  great  tennis-player,  and  at  the  some 
time  suspected  of  having  broken  the  sacred  Images  by  night, 
Terentiua  Tospa  excused,  when  his  comptnions  inquired  for 
him,  aa  he  did  not  come  to  the  Campus  Martius,  by  sayicg 
that  he  had  bi-oken  an  arm.  Or  as  that  of  Africanus,  which 
ia  m  Luoiliua, 

Qvidl  Stcim,  mtmlam  an  e^nfixum  vit  faom !  inquiL' 

'  This  YBTBB  of  LuciliuB  would  he  imintelligibla  to  ub,  even  if  wo 
wars  cErtoin  that  tlia  rBadiag  of  it  is  sound.  Heufiisger  thiokJi  that 
Lndlius  referred  to  the  gama  plaved  with  uutB,  which  the  author  of 
the  eleg;  entitled  "  Nux  "  moatioos  :  Qaas  pu£r  auC  recttu  certo  dila- 
miaat  ielit.  Others  think  that  c<mjicum  faare  signifies  merely  con£- 
girt.  Emeeti  supposes  tbst  a  sorb  of  dish,  made  of  pieces  of  &eth, 
fricoKe,  is  meant.  Schutz  saggeets  that,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
eonfimim,  some  kind  of  eutable  must  he  intended  b;  nvcaid.  But  this 
prints  ns  nothing.    SUmdt. 
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Or,  as  your  friend  Granius,  Craaaus,  Baid  of  somebody.  That 
he  was  not  vioi-th.  the  sixth  part  of  an  as}  And  if  you  were 
to  ask  me,  I  should  say  that  be  wlia  is  called  a  jester,  excels 
chiefly  iu  jokes  of  this  kind;  but  that  other  jests  excite 
laughter  ia  a  greater  degree.  The  ambiguous  gaioa  great 
admiration,  as  I  obsei'ved  before,  from  its  nature,  for  it  ap- 
pears the  part  of  a  wit  to  be  able  to  turn  the  force  of  a  word 
to  quite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  other  people  take 
it ;  but  it  excites  surprise  rather  than  laughter,  unless  when 
it  happens  to  be  joined  with  some  other  sorts  of  jesting. 

LXIII.  "  Some  of  these  sorts  of  jesting  I  will  now  run  over : 
but  you  are  aware  that  that  is  the  most  common  kind  of  joke, 
when  wo  expect  one  thing  and  another  ie  said ;  in  which  case 
our  own  disappointed  expectation  makes  ua  laugh.  But  if 
something  of  the  ambiguous  is  thrown  in  with  it,  the  wit  is 
heightened;  as  in  Xteviua,  a  man  seems  to  be  moved  with 
compassion  who,  seeing  another,  that  was  senteuced  for  debt, 
being  led  away,  inquires,  jFor  ftow  m'ueh  is  he  adjudged  t 
He  is  answered,  A  thousand  sestertii.  If  he  had  then  added 
only.  You  may  take  hint  away,  it  would  have  been  a  species 
of  joke  that  takes  you  by  surprisej  but  as  be  said,  I  add 
■no  more;  you  may  take  him  away,  (thus  introducing  the 
ambiguous,  another  kind  of  jest,)  the  repartee,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  ia  rendered  witty  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  eqoi- 
TOcation  is  most  happy,  when,  in  any  dispute,  a  word  is 
caught  from  your  adversary,  and  thenco  something  eevere  is 
turned  upon  the  very  person  who  gave  the  provocation,  as  hy 
Catulus  upon  Philippus.^  But  as  there  are  several  sorts  of 
ambiguity,  with  regard  to  which  accurate  study  is  necessary, 
we  should  he  attentive  and  on  the  watch  for  words ;  and  thus, 
though  we  may  avoid  frigid  witticisms,  (for  we  must  be  cau- 
tious that  a  jest  be  not  thought  fer-fetched,)  we  shall  hit  upon 
many  acute  sayings.  Another  kind  is  that  which  consists  in 
a  slight  change  in  a' word,  which,  when  produced  by  the  alte- 
ration of  a  letter,  the  Greeks  call  Trapavofmaix,  as  Cato  called 
Nobilior^  Mobilior;   or  as,  when  he  had  said  to  a  certain 

'  JVon  eist  tfxtantis.    A  pliroBO  applied  either  to  anything  wortli  mora 
than  a  lextaiv,  and  tberefurs  perhape  of  groat  valuer  or  to  imytluDg 
worth  leaa  tliaji  a  eextant,  or  of  no  value  at  all,    Tamdiiu, 
~i. 
Fulviua  Nobilior.    Goto  had  accusod  him.  of  having  taken 
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pereou,  Eamus  diambulatam,  and  the  other  aeked,  Quid  opiu 
fait  dbI  Cato  rejoined,  Imd  nerd,  quid  opva  fuit  te)'-  Or 
that  repartee  of  the  eame  Cato,  If  yov,  are  both  advene 
and  averse  m  your  s/uimeless  practices.  The  interpretation 
of  a  name  also  has  wit  iu  it,  when  you  assign  a  ridiouloua 
reafioa  vihy  a  person  ia  so  called ;  as  I  lately  said  of 
Hummius,  who  distributed  money^  at  elections,  that  he  had 
found  a  name  in.  the  Campus  Martins  as  Nooptolemus  found 
one  at  Troy. 

LXIV.  "  All  Buch  jokes  he  in  a  single  word  Often  too 
a  verse  is  humorously  introduced,  either  just  as  it  is,  or  with 
some  little  alteration;  or  some  part  of  a  verse,  as  Statins 
said  to  Scaurus  when  in  a  violent  passion  :  (whence  some 

r,  CiasHUB,  that  your  law  ^  on  citizenship  had.  its  rise :) 


■  Hush  1     Silpnce  I  what  is  all  Ihia  coiBO !     Havi 
Who  neither  h&ve  a  father  nor  a  mother,  ^ 
Such  confidence  ?     Away  with  all  that  pride. 


the  case  of  Ctelius,  that  jolce  of  youiSj  Antonius,  ^ 
assuredly  of  advantage  to  your  cause;  when,  appearing  as  a 
witness,  he  had  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had 
gone  from  him,  and  as  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, you,  as  he  was  going  away,  said, 

See  you  the  old  man,  touch'd  for  thirty  minm  ? 
To  the  same  purpose  proverbs  may  he  applied;  as  iu  tho 
joke  of  Scipio,  when  Asellus  waa  boasting  that  while  he  had 
served  in  tho  army,  he  had  marched  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces, Drive  an  an,  tfcc'     Such  jokeSj  as  they  cannot,  if  any 

poets  with  him  into  bis  province,  and  called  tiirn  ifobUior,  to  denote  hia 
levity,  which,  among  the  Homans,  who  were  fond  of  gravity  and  atoadi- 
neaa,  waa  a  great  crime.  Tumebvt,  See  Cie.  TuBC  Quset.  i.  2.  He 
had  also  built  a  temple  to  the  Muses.  Cic  ib.  et  Arch.  o.  11;  Brut. 
0.  20 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  uxt.  3B.  ■  Elltndt. 

'  This  appears  to  ua  modemB  a  very  poor  joke.  No  trajialation  caa 
make  it  intelligible  to  those  who  do  i;cit  understand  the  original. 

'  Divaortia.  JHttiaoret  were  thoae  who  distributed  money  among  the 
tribes,  in  the  name  of  the  candidate!!,  as  bribes  foe  their  votes.  See 
Cic  Verr.  L  8  ;  Plane.  19.    EOendL 

'  The  Lftx  Licinia  MiKta  de  civibva  rtgendU,  A.n.c.  05B,  by  which  it 
waa  provided  that  no  oue  should  be  accounted  a  utijun  who  was  not 
waUy  ft  citizen.     Cio.  Off.  iu,  11.    EUendL 
1^  ^  Tnniobns  thinks  that  tho  reference  is  to  the  Greek  proverb,  Et  fii] 
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diaoge  ia  made  in  tlie  words  of  them,  retain  the  BUme  grace, 
ara  Decessarily  considered  aa  turning,  not  on  the  matter,  bat. 
on  the  mere  expression. 

"  There  ia  also  a  kind  of  joke,  not  at  all  absurd,  which  lies 
in  eipreHsion,  when  you  seem  to  onderstaad  a  thing  literally, 
and  nut  in  its  obvious  metininy;;  iu  which  kind  it  viaa  that 
Tutor,"-  the  old  mimic,  an  exceedingly  laughable  actor,  ex- 
duaively  distinguished  himself.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  actors;  I  only  wished  tliis  kind  of  jesting, to  be  illua- 
trateil  by  some  notable  example.  Of  this  kind  was  your 
answer  lately,  Crasaus,  to  one  who  asked  you  whether  he 
thovXd  ie  froubUeome  if  he  canie  to  you  tome  Hme  b^ore  it  wa« 
light :  and  you  said.  You  uiill  not  be  troublesome ;  when  he 
rejoined,  Fom  viill  order  yourtelf  to  he  waked  then  f  to  which 
you  replied,  Surely  I  mid  that  you.  would  not  be  troublesome. 
Of  the  same  aort  was  that  old  joke  which  they  say  that  Mar- 
cus Scipio  Halugineusis  made,  when  be  had  to  report  from 
his  century  that  Acidinus  was  Toted  consul,  and  the  officer 
cried  out,  Declare  as  to  Zucvus  Maulius,  he  said,  /  declare 
him  to  be  a  worthy  man,  and  an  excellent  member  of  &e  com- 
monwealth.  The  answer  of  Lucius  [Borcius]^  ih'aBica  to  Cato 
the  censor  was  humorous  enough,  when  Cato  said  to  bim,  Are 
y9u  truly  satisfied  that  you  have  taken  a  wife  }  ^o,  indeed, 
replied  Nnsica,  /  am  not  indy  »atitjiad?  Such  jests  are  in- 
sipid, or  witty  only  when  another  answer  is  expected ;  i<x 
«ur  surprise  (as  I  before*  obserred)  naturally  amuses  luj 
and  thus,  whea  we  are  deceived,  as  it  were,  in  our  espeetatin^V 
we  laugh.  ^ 

LXV.  "  Those  jest^  also  lie  ia  words,  which  spring  from 

Sima  pour,  JfAnuvc  Smr,  "  U  joa  eaopot  drivo  aa  ox,  drive  an  aaa,"  (aea 
Apostol.  Prov.  viL  63  ;  Zenob.  liL  94 ; )  but  that  proverb  scama  iniip- 
plicuble  to  this  pssaage.  Tdlaeus  imd  LambinuB  suppoEw,  with,  more 
probability,  that  aomstbing  like  this  must  bo  uadentoud :  Agas  aiellnm, 
cunmn  nun  dou&ifur.     AselluB  is  Bgtttn  meutjoaad  in  c  66.     BUmdt. 

'  Nothing  ia  recorded  of  that  actor  ia  psutommio.     Ellendl. 

'  This  psBBBge  ia  conrnpt,  bat  n  ao  emeadatiun  of  It  can  be  trusted. 
It  will  be  Bufflcient  to  enoloae  Pond'a  in  brackets.     Orellim. 

»  Ex  tai  amimi  ttntcntid  tu  itcorein  Aai« ,'  The  wordB  ex  anina  Kn- 
ieaiid  had  two  BigaifioatiotiB  :  they  whto  used  by  the  oaiiBors  in  putting 
quBstiona  in  tho  aense  of  "  truly,  aJDcerely ; "  but  they  were  used  ia 
common  conveniBtion  in  the  senBS  of  "  to  a  peraoa's  Batii^tion."  From 
Ibe  ambignity  of  the  pbisse  prooeeiia  the  jofca. 

*e.Bs. 


)rical  use  of  ^M 
FroDi  alle-  ^M 
Ea.  nronoseil         ^ 
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some  allegorical  phraseology,  or  from  a  metRphorical  i 
some  one  word,  or  from  using  words  ironioajlj'.  FroDt  a 
gorical  phraseology:  as  when  Euaea,  in  old  times,  proposed 
the  lanr  to  fix  the  ages  of  candidates  for  ofitcea,  ood  Marcus 
Servilms,  who  opposed  the  law,  said  to  him ;  Tell  me,  Marcus 
Finariiit  Rusca,  if  I  Ipeak  againtt  you,  vnll  you  ipeaJc  ill  of 
mt  at  you  hxue  spoken  of  others  1  As  you  ehall  sow,  replied 
lie,  $0  you  shall  reap.  From  tha  use  of  a  single  word  iu  a 
metaphorical  sense :  as  when  the  elder  Scipio  said  to  the 
Corinthians,  wbo  offered  to  put  up  a  statue  of  him  in  the 
place  where  those  of  other  comnianders  were.  That  he  did  iiot 
}ike  such  comrades.  From  the  ironical  use  of  words ;  as 
when  Craaaus  spoke  for  Aculeo  before  Marcus  Perperna  as 
judge,  and  Lucius  jKliua  Lama  appeared  for  Gratidianoa 
against  Aculeo,  and  Lama,  who  was  deformed,  as  you  know, 
olftred  impertinent  interruptions,  Crassua  said,  Zet  us  hear 
this  beautiful  youth.  When  a  laugh  followed,  /  could  not  form 
my  ovfn  Jiape,  said  Lamia,  but  I  could  form  my  underttand- 
iwj.  Then,  said  Crassus,  let  lo  hear  (Ais  able  orator;  when 
a  greater  laugh  than  before  ensned.  Such  jests  arc  agreeable 
as  weU  in  grave  as  in  humorous  speeches.  For  I  observed, 
a  little  while  ago,^  tliat  the  subjects  for  jest  and  for  gravity 
are  distinct;  but  that  the  same  form  of  expression  will  serve  for 
grave  remarks,  as  for  jokes.  Words  antithetically  used'  are 
a  great  ornament  to  language;  and  the  same  mode  of  using 
them  is  often  also  humorous;  thus,  when  the  well-known 
SaTius  Galba  carried  to  Lucius  Scribfinias  the  trilnme  a 
list  of  his  own  intimates  to  be  appointed  as  judges,  and  Libo 
said,  Whcft,  Octlbct,  will  you  never  go  out  of  your  vani  dining- 
room,  I  Yes,  replied  Galba,  tehen  you  go  out  of  other  men's  bed- 
chambers. To  this  kind  of  joke  tha  saj-ing  of  Glaucia  to 
Metellus  is  not  very  dissimilar :  you  have  your  villa  at  Tibur, 
but  your  court  on  mount  Palatine.^ 

liXVI,  "  Such  kinds  of  jokes  as  lie  in  words  I  think  that 
I  have  now  sufficiently  discussed ;  but  suoii  as  relate  to  things 

'  e.  61. 

'  Ferbt  relata  eontrarU.  WLieh  tlie  Oreeki  call  irriStTa,  when  cm- 
trariis  opjKmwMiir  amiyaria.    Cla  Or.  60. 

'  VUlam.  in-  TWwle  Aabei,  corleM  in  Palalio.  Otra  at  ehors  meant 
B  coop,  pen,  or  moveable  aheeji-fo!d.  Schuta  and  StrebBua,  therefoto, 
Buppose  that  Qlancia  intended  to  deaigmite  the  conipsnioas  of  Mat^ud 
IU  tufi/e,  for  which  he  had  a  pro  on  the  Palatini 
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merous,  &nd  esciCe  more  laughter,  aa  I 
before.^  Among  them  is  namitive,  a  matter  of  exceeding 
ditRcuUy ;  for  auoh  thinga  are  to  be  described  and  set  before 
the  eyes,  as  may  aeem  to  be  probable,  which  is  the  esoellei 
of  narration,  and  such  also  as  ore  grotesque,  which  is 
peculiar  province  of  the  ridiculous;  for  an  example,  as 
shortest  that  I  recollect,  lot  that  serve  which  1  mentioned 
before,  the  story  of  Crasaus  about  Memmius.^  To  this  head 
wc  may  assign  the  narratives  given  in  fables.  Allusions  ate 
also  drawn  from  history ;  as  when  Sextua  Titius'  said  he  was 
a  Cassandra,  /  can  name,  said  Antonius,  mani/  of  your  Ajaca 
Oilei.*  Such  jests  are  also  derived  from  iimUUudei,  which 
include  either  companion  or  something  of  bodily  7tpresenla- 
tion.  A  comparison,  aa  whon  Callus,  that  was  once  a  witness 
against  Pisoj  said  that  a  countless  sum  of  money  had  been 
given  to  Magius''  the  governor,  and  Scaurua  tried  to  conftite 
him,  by  alleging  the  poverty  of  Magiua,  Yov,  mUlake  me, 
Scaurta,  said  he,  for  I  do  not  iay  that  Magiin  has  saved  it, 
6«(  that,  li^  a  man  gathering  nuls  wiihovt  fiis  clolhet,  he  hoK 
put  i(  into  hii  belly.  Or,  as  wben  Mtttcus  Cicero'^  the  eldeij 
the  father  of  that  excellent  man  our  friend,  aaid.  That  the 
of  ourtimes  were  like  the  Syrian  slaves;  the  more  Greet: 
knew,  the  greater  knaves  they  were.  Representations  also  create 
much  laughter,  and  these  commonly  bear  upon  some  defor- 
mity, or  bodily  defect,  with  a  comparison  to  something  still 
more  deformed :  aa  my  own  saying  on  Helvius  Mancia,  /  wHi- 
now  show,  said  I,  what  sort  of  man  you  are;  when  he 
claimed.  Show  ia,  I  pray  yowj  and  I  pointed  with  my  fii  _ 
to  a  Gaul  represeuted  upon  the  Cimbrian  shield  of  Manual 
under  the  new  shops''  in  the  fomm,  with  hia  body  distorted, 
his  tongue  lolling  out,  and  his  cheeks  flabby.  A  general 
laugh  ensited  ;  for  nothing  was  ever  seen  to  resemble  Manaia 
so  much.  Or  as  I  said  to  the  witness  Titus  Pinarius,  who 
twisted  his  chin  about  while  he  was  speaking,  That  he  might 

'  C.  fll,  >  C.  6fl. 

*  AntooiuB  impudicoa  hominis  mores  inuectsitur,  ctini  Cassandne  obi] 
Ajace  post  HipuguatBin  Trojam  vim  illfttani  fuiaao  conetet.    ELltndl. 

^  Of  Magiua  nothing  ia  known-     EtleTidi. 

'  The  grandfather  of  the  orator,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Comdiu  in 
QuffiBt.     Ernati. 

'  Stih  Novii.  Undflratandraiemti  arpendiriii.  See  P.  Fabr.  Bd  Qunatti 
'      ■   >.  22;  DrakenboKh  ad  IJr.  uii.  27;  uliv.  17.      " 
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speai,  if  h«  pleased,  if  he  had  done  cracking  his  nut.  There 
are  jokes,  too,  from  things  being  eitenuflted  or  exaggerated 
hjperbolicallj,  and  to  astonish. ;  as  you,  Crassus,  eaid  in 
a  speech  to  the  people,  that  Memmiut  fancied  himself  so  great 
a  man,  that  as  he  came  into  the  forum,  he  stooped  his  head 
at  the  arch  of  Fahiui.  Of  which,  kind  is  the  saying  also,  that 
Scipio  is  reported  to  have  uttered  at  Numantia  when  he  was 
angry  with  Metellus,  ihaX  If  his  mother  were  to  produce  a  fifth, 
^uovld  bring  forth  an  ass.^  There  is  also  frequently  acute- 
ness  shown,  when  something  obscure  and  not  commonly 
known  ia  illustrated  by  a  slight  circumBtanee,  and  often  by 
a  singla  word;  as  when  Publius  Cornelius,  a  man,  as  was 
■anspectad,  of  a  covetous  and  rapacious  disposition,  but  of  great 
courage  and  an  able  commander,  thanked  Coiua  rabricius 
for  having,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  made  him  consul, 
especially  during  a  dif&cult  and  important  war.  You  have  no 
veason  to  thank  me,  returned  Fabrioius,  if  I  had  rather  be 
pillaged  than  sold  for  a  slave.  Or,  as  Afrioanus  said  to 
AseUus,  who  objected  to  him  that  unfortunate  lustration  in 
his  censorship.  Bo  not  vionder;  for  he  teho  restored  you  to  the 
rights  of  a  cifisen,  completed  the  Ivstraiion  and  sacrificed  (he 
bull.  There  was  a  tacit  suspicion,  that  Mummius  seemed  to 
Lave  laid  the  state  under  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  remov- 
ing the  mark  of  ignominy  from  Asellus. 

LXVII.  "  Ironical  disamulation  has  also  an  agreeable 
eflect,  when  you  say  something  different  from  what  you 
think;  not  after  the  manner  to  which  I  alluded  before,  when 
you  say  the  exact  reverse  of  what  you  mean,  aa  Crasaus  said 
to  Lamia,  but  when  through  the  whote  course  of  a  speech 
you  are  seriously  jocose,  your  thoughts  being  different 
from  your  words;  as  our  friend  Sesavola  said  to  that  Septu- 
muleius  of  Anagnia,  (to  whom  its  weight  in  gold  was  paid  for 
the  head  of  Caius  Gracchus,)  when  he  petitioned  that  he  would 
tate  him  as  hia  heutenaat^neral  into  Asia,  What  would  yoa 
have,  foolish  man  i  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  bad  irteenj 
thai,  I  warrant  you,  if  you  slay  at  Rome,  you  will  in  a  few 
years  maie  a  vast  fortune.  Fanuius,  in  his  Annals,  says  that 
Aflicanua  the  younger,  he  that  was  named  .^railiamia,  was 

'  QuintuB  Metdllus  Mocedonicus,  aa  f  Intitrcli  relates  in  his  treatiae 

A  Fartmid  Bomanontnt,  had  four  aona,  whose  abilitiea  were  in  propoiN. 

K  to  their  ages,  the  joaogeat  beinj  the  leaat  gifted.    FroiM,  ■» 
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remarkable  for  this  kind  of  jeste ;  and  calls  him  by  a  Greek 
term  ci^niu',  a.a  iriHiical  jester;  but,  according  tu  what  those 
say  who  know  these  mutters  better  than  myself  I  conceive 
that  Socmtes,  for  irony  and  dissimulation,  far  excelled  all 
other  roen  in  the  irit  nnd  genius  which  he  displayed.  It  h 
an  elegant  kind  of  humour,  satirical  with  a  miitnre  of  gravity, 
and  adapted  to  oratory  as  well  aa  to  polite  converaation. 
Indeed  all  the  kinds  of  humour  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are 
seasoniags  not  more  appropriate  to  law-pleadings  in  the 
forum,  than  to  any  other  kind  of  disoourse.  For  that  whu^ 
is  mentioned  by  Cato,  (who  has  reported  many  apophthegms, 
eeveral  of  which  have  been  produced  by  me  aa  eiamples,) 
seems  to  me  a  very  happy  saying,  that  Gaiue  Pvhlim  vaed  to 
obser»e  that  Fitblitu  MumaixM  wiu  a  man  for  alt  occrmont; 
80  it  certainly  is  with  regard  to  our  present  subject,  that  then 
is  DO  tdme  of  life  in  which  wit  and  poUte  humour  may 
very  properly  be  exeroiaed. 

'■  But  I  will  pursue  the  reminder  of  my  eiibject.  It  is  » 
kind  of  joking  similar  to  a  sort  of  dissimulation,  when  any- 
thing disgraceful  is  designated  by  an  hononntble  term;  b£ 
when  Africauufl  tlie  censor  removed  firom  his  tribe  tliat  cen- 
turion who  absented  himself  from  the  battle  in  which  Paulus 
oommanded,  alleging  that  he  had  remained  in  the  cwxip  to 
guard  it,  and  inquiring  why  he  had  such  a  mark  of  igaominy 
Get  upon  him,  /  do  jiot  liJx,  replied  Africanus,  over  viffilant 
people.  It  is  aa  excellent  joke,  too,  when  you  take  any  part 
of  another  person's  words  in  a  different  sense  irom  that  which 
he  intended;  as  Fabiua  Masimns  did  with  Livius  Salinator,^ 
when,  on  Tarentum  being  lost,  Liviua  had  still  preserved  the 
citadel,  and  had  made  many  sucoesaful  aalliea  fi:om  it,  and 
FabiuB,  some  years  afterwards,  having  retaken  the  town, 
Livius  begged  him  to  remember  that  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  Tarentum  was  retaken.  JIoib  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
remember,  said  Fabius,  ^r  /  ihotild  never  have  retaken  ii  if 
3/ou  had  not  lost  it.  Such  jokes  as  the  following,  too,  are, 
though  rather  absurd,  often  on  that  very  account  estremdy 

'  The  Bsme  anecdote  is  notioBd  by  Cicaro,  De  Genect.  c.  i ;  and  livf 
Bpenkg  of  the  occurrenoe  at  aoiaB  length,  nvi.  25.  But  that  the  Marcna 
LiviuH  there  mentioned  had  not  the  cognomen  of  aalumtor,  but  of 
MaoatuB,  it  abowo  by  P.  WcMeling,  Obsa.  ii.  6 ;  and  there  Beoma  little 
donbt  that  CioeiD  mtids  a  nuEit^ra  here,  bb  in  Home  ather  pluiai, 
EOendL 
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amusing,  and  TSry  (tpposito,  not  only  to  characters  in  jjlays, 
liat  bIbo  to  ua  orators : 

»The  foolish  mMu  I 
Ab  booh  OS  ha  had  oooie  to  woalth,  he  died. 
Tbttt  TToniBii,  what  ia  she  to  you ! 
My  wifa     Like  yoii,  ty  Hercules  1 ' 
As  long  tm  he  wae  llTmg  at  the  waters 

LXVIII.  "This  kind  of  jakee  is  lather  trifling,  and,  aa  I 
Bald,  fit  for  actora  in  feroes;  but  Bometiinea  it  finds  a  proper 
plMe  with  uB,  as  even  one  who  is  not  a  fool  may  express 
himself  like  n  fool  in  a  humorous  way,  ea  Mancia  con- 
gratulated you,  AntoniuB,  when  he  heard  that  you  were 
aooused  by  Marcus  Duronina  of  bribery  in  yonr  censorship : 
At  length,  said  he,  you  will  liave  an  opportunity  of  aUendivg 
to  yow  own  himifss.  Such  jesta  excite  great  laughter,  and 
in  truth  all  sayings  that  are  uttered  by  men  of  aense  with 
a  degree  of  abeurdity  and  sarcasm,  under  the  pretence  of  not 
understanding  what  is  said  to  them.  A  joke  of  thia  kind  is 
not  to  seem  to  comprehend  what  you  comprehend  very  wdl; 
UB  when  Pontidius,  being  aaked,  What  do  yvu.  ilmOc  cf  him 
viho  ie  ialen  in  adultery?  replied,  Tliai  he  is  slow.  Or  such 
as  was  iDj  reply  to  Metellus,  when,  at  a  time  of  levying 
troops,  he  would  not  escuae  me  from  eerring  for  the  weakneee 
of  my  eyes,  and  aaid  to  me,  What !  can  you  see  nothing  ?  Tes 
truly,  aUBvfered  I,  /  can  see  your  villa  from  the  UsquUine- 
Gate.^  "Or  as  the  repartee  of  Naaicft,  who,  having  called  at 
the  house  of  the  poet  Enuiua,  and  the  maid-servant  having 
tdd  him,  on  his  inquiring  at  the  door,  that  Enniue  was  not 
at  home,  saw  that  die  had  said  so  by  her  master's  order,  and 
that  he  was  really  within:  and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Enniua  called  at  Nnsica's  house,  and  inquired  for  him  at  the 

'  "Wb  may  suppoflo,  aaye  StrehnniH,  the  waman  trt  have  heen  deformed, 
■DdBamoonetobaTBBB^ed  thsmoit,  "WhutreUtioniB  that  womnn  to 
yon!  yOHT  miatert"  When  tbB  mim  answered,  "My  wife,"  the  ques- 
tirmer  would  eicUini,  "  And  yet,  how  like  you  she  is  I  I  should  han 
takeo  her  for  your  sister ; "  wittily  indioating  the  defunuity  of  the 

'  The  jofee,  Bays  Schutz,  is  in  the  word  never,  as  if  it  ware  poatiljle 
that  n  mnn  might  die  several  times. 
'  A  FsSectioo.  says  Tumehus,  on  tha  eztraordiiuuy  uze  and  mi^niG- 
IB  of  the  buildiug. 
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gate,  Nasioa  cried  out,  That  he  was  not  at  home.  What?  aaya 
EnniuB,  do  I  not  know  your  voice?  You  are  an  im/pudent 
Jellow,  rejoined  NaaiCB;  when  I  inquired  for  you,  I  believed 
your  tervant  vihen  the  told  me  that  you  were  not  at  home, 
and  wiU  not  yoii  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at 
iomef  It  is  a  very  happy  stroke,  too,  when  he  wbo  has 
uttered  a  saroaam  iB' jested  upon  in  the  same  strain  in  which 
be  has  attacked  another:  aa  when  Quiuttta  Opimius,  a  man 
of  coaeular  dignity,  who  had  the  report  of  having  heeu 
licentious  in  his  youth,  said  to  Egilius,  a  man  of  wit,  who 
seemed  to  be  an  effeminate  person,  hut  was  in  reality  not 
BO,  Hovi  do  you  do,  my  Mgilial  when  mil  you  pay  me  a 
vwi  with  your  distqff'  and  spindU?  and  Egiliua  repHed, 
J  certainly  dare  not;  for  my  motJier  forbad  me  to  visit  ■women 
of  bad  character. 

LXIX;  "There  are  witty  sayings  also  which  carry  a  con- 
cealed Buspicion  of  ridicule ;  of  which  sort  is  that  of  the 
Sicilian,  who,  when  a  friend  of  his  made  lamentation  to  him, 
saying,  that  his  nife  had  hanged  herself  upon  a  fig-tree, 
said,  I  beseech  you  give  me  some  shoots  of  tliat  tne,  tliat  I  may 
plant  tkem.  Of  the  same  sort  is  what  Catulus  said  to  a  cer* 
taiu  bad  orator,  who,  when  he  imagined  that  he  had  excited 
compassion  at  the  close  of  a  speech,  asked  our  friend  here, 
after  he  had  sat  down,  whether  he  appeared  to  have  raised 
pity  in  the  audience :  Very  great  pity,  replied  CraasuB,  for  I 
believe  there  -is  no  one  here  so  hard-hearted  btU  tliat  your  speech 
seemed  pitiaMe  to  him.  Those  jests  amuse  me  extremely, 
vhich  are  expressed  in  passion  and  as  it  were  with  morose- 
ness;  not  when  they  are  uttered  by  a  person  really  morose, 
for  in  that  case  it  is  not  the  wit,  but  the  natural  temper  that 
is  laughed  at  Of  this  kind  of  jest  there  is  a  very  humorous 
example,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  NieviuB : 

—  ■\Vhy  inmini  you,  father  I 

Strange  tbst  I  do  not  eiag  I     I  am  cnndemn'u. 

Contrasted  with  this  there  is  a  patient  and  cool  species  of  the 
humorous :  as  when  Cato  received  a  stroke  from  a  man 
carrying  a  trunk,  who  afterwards  called  to  him  to  tale  care, 
he  asked  him,  whether  he  carried  anything  else  besides  the 
trunk  f  There  is  also  a  witty  mode  of  eipoaing  folly  j  as 
when  the  Sicilian  to  whom  Scipio,  when  prsetor,  assigned 
Hb  host  for  an  advocate  in  some  cause,  a  man  of  rank  but'^ 
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estremely  stupid,  said,  /  beseech  ymi,  praior,  give  this  advocate 
to  my  adversary,  and  give  me  rtone.  Esplanatioiis  of  things, 
too,  are  amuaiug,  which  are  given  from  oonjeoture  iu  a  sense 
far  different  from  that  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,  but 
with  ingenuity  and  aptness.  As  when  Scriurus  accused  Kutilius 
of  bribery,  (at  the  time  when  he  himself  was  made  consul,  and 
Kutilius  suffered  a  disappointmoot,}  and  showed  these  letters 
iu  KutiJius's  books,^  A.  F.F.E.,  and  said  that  they  signified, 
Actwm.Fide  Pttblii  JRufilii,  '  transacted  on  the  faith  of  Publius 
Rntiliua;'  while  Rutilius  declared  that  they  meant.  Ante 
Factum,  Post  Relatwm,  'done  before,  entered  after;'  but 
Caius  CaniuB,  being  on  the  side  of  Eufus,  observed  that 
neither  of  those  senses  was  intended  by  the  letters:  What 
then  M  the  meaning?  inquired  Scanrua.  j^milms  fieit,  plec- 
(iiurSuftiius,  replied  Canius;  '  /Bmiliiia  is  guilty,  Kutilius  is 

LXX.  "  A  union  of  diacordant  particulars  is  laughable : 
as.  What  is  wanting  to  him,  except  foHune  and  virtue?  A 
familiar  reproof  of  a  person,  aa  if  ho  woro  in  error,  is  also 
amusing;  as  when  Albucius  taunted  Granius,  because,  when 
something  appeared  to  be  proved  by  Albucius  from  Graaius's  . 
writing,  Granius  rejoiced  extremely  that  Sctevola^  waa  ao-  / 
quitted,  and  did  not  understand  that  judgment  was  giver, 
against  the  credit  of  bis  own  writing.  Similar  to  this  '^s 
friendly  admonition  by  way  of  giving  advice ;  as  when  Grani  us 
persuaded  a  bad  pleader,  who  had  made  himself  hoarse  with 
speaking,  to  drink  a  cold  mixture  of  honey  and  wino  as  ijoon 
as  he  got  home ;  I  shall  ruin  my  voice,  said  he,  1/  J  do  bo.  IS 
will  be  better,  said  Granius,  than  to  ruin  your  clients.  It  is. 
a  happy  hit,  too,  when  something  is  said  that  ia  pecuiiatly 
applicable  to  the  character  of  some  particular  person;  as- 
when  Scaurus  had  incurred  some  unpopularity  for  having 
talwn  possession  of  the  effects  of  Phrygio  Pompeins,  a  rich 
man  who  died  without  a  will,  and  waa  sitting  as  counsel  for 

*  Which  Scaurus  required  to  be  produced  on  the  triaL 
'  Texta  vary  greatly  in  this  passege.  I  adhere  Btrictlj  to  that  of 
OrelliuB.  "  It  appesra,"  9a.js  Pearcg,  "  that  Scasvoln  waa  Bcciued  of  ex- 
tortiau,  as  Cicero  sajB  in  hia  Brutus,  and  in  the  first  book  De  Flnibus, 
and  that  Albucina,  to  prove  the  accusation,  brought  forward  some 
writing  of  Granioa,  who,  when  jni^ment  was  given  in  favour  of  Scievolo, 
did  not  understimd  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  given  against  his  own 
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Sestia,  then  imder  impeachmentj  Caius  Memmius  the  accuser, 
18  a,  funerut  procession  passed  by,  said.  Look,  Saaurus,  a  dead 
iody  ie  going  b-y,  if  you  oan  but  get  possession  !  But  of  all  jokes 
I  none  create  greater  laughter  than  aometbing  said  contrary  to 
expectation ;  of  which  there  are  eiamplee  without  number. 
'  Such  was  the  saying  of  Appins  the  elder, "^  who,  when  the 
matter  about  the  public  lands,  and  the.  law  of  Thoriua,  was 
in  agitation  in  the  senate,  and  Lucilius  was  hard  prereed  by 
those  who  asaerted  that  the  public  paatnres  were  grazed  by 
hia  cattle,  said,  Theyarenot  the  cattle  of  Lvcilivs  ;  you  mistake  ; 
(Lb  seemed  to  be  going  to  defend  Lucilius;)  /  looh  upon  tAfnt 
i  tu  free,  for  they  feed  where  they  please.  ITiat  saying  also  of  the 
Sdpia  who  elew  Tiberius  Oracchus  amuses  ma  When,  after 
many  charges  were  made  against  him,  Marcus  Flaccua  pro- 
poeed  Publius  Mucius  as  on.e  of  hia  judges,  /  except  against 
%»n,said  hs,he  is  unjust;  and  when  this  occasioned  a  general 
murmur.  Ah!  uaid  he,  /  do  not  except  against  him,  Oonseript 
Fathers,  as  unjust  to  me,  but  to  everybody.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  witty  than  the  joke  of  our  friend  Crasaus.  Whai 
V  Silua,  a  witness,  was  injuring  the  cause  of  Piso,  by  something 
\  that  he  said  he  had  heard  against  him,  It  is  possible,  said  he, 
iSilus,  that  the  person  from  whom  you  heard  this  said  it  in 
,inger.  Silus  assented.  /(  is  possible,  too,  that  you  did  not 
r  ightly  understand  him.  To  thb  also  he  assented  with  tiio 
lo  vest  of  bowa,  expressing  entire  agreement  with  Crassns. 
It  iialsa  possible,  continued  Crossus,  thai  what  you  say  you 
have*  heard  you  never  kfard  at  all.  This  was  so  different 
from  what  was  expected,  that  the  witness  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  general  laugh.  Najvius  is  full  of  this  kind  of  humour, 
and  it  18  a  familiar  joke,  Wise  inan,  if  you,  are  cold  you.  will 
shake;  and  there  are  many  other  such  sayii^ 

LXXT.  "  You  may  often  also  humoroualy  grant  to  your 
adversary  what  he  wiahea  to  detract  from  you;  as  Caius 
Lojlius,  when  a  man  of  disreputable  family  told  him  that  he 
waa  unworthy  of  his  ancestors,  replied,  £ut,  by  Herirules,  you 
are  worthy  of  yours,  Jokea,  too,  are  frequently  uttered  in 
a  aenteutioua  manner;  as  Marcus  Cincius,  on  the  day  when 
he  proposed  his  law  about  gifts  and  presents,  and  Caius 
■Cento  stood  forth  and  asked  him  with  some  scorn.  What  are 
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you  proposing,  little  Cineius?  replied,  That  you,  Caius,  may 
pay  for  vi/uit  yov.  viieh  to  ute}  Things  also  nhicli  are  impos- 
BibLe  are  often  wished  for  with  much  wit ;  as  Maroua  Lepidus, 
when  he  lay  down  upon  the  graes,  while  others  wore  taking 
their  exercise  in  the  Campus  Martius,  exelaimed,  /  wish  thu 
were  labour.''  It  is  an  excellent  joke  also  to  give  inquisi- 
tive people  who  teaze  you  aa  it  "were,  a  calm  answer,  of  such 
ti  nature  as  they  do  not  aspect;  as  Lepidus  the  censor,  when 
be  deprived  Autistiua  of  Pyrgi  of  his  horse;*  aud  his  friends 

'  A  species  of  ridicule  espresBod  in  a  pitliy  aeatence.  The  esample 
prodQ<!«l  requires  tint  we  should  eiplain  the  Cincian  Isw.  This  canuot 
he  done  better  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hiddletoa,  The  buBineu  of 
pleading.  Bays  hs.  though  a  profeBsion  of  all  others  the  mast  laborions,  yet 
wu  not  amoug  ths  Romans  meroaQaiy,  or  undartoketi  for  any  pay  ;  for 
it  w«a  illegal  to  take  money,  or  to  accept  eren  a  present  for  it ;  but  the 
richest,  the  gteaMst.  and  the  nohleet  of  Rotno  freely  oSered  their 
talente  to  the  service  of  their  citizens,  as  the  common  guardiaiu  and 
protectors  of  the  iunoi^ut  and  distreased.  Tliis  was  au  institution  as 
old  a»  KomulaB,  who  oaiigDed  the  patronage  of  the  people  to  the  patrl- 
ciasa  or  senators,  witbuut  fee  or  rewnrd ;  but  in  succeeding  ages,  when, 
through  the  UTariec  of  the  nobles,  it  hod  become  e,  custom  for  all  clients 
to  mole  annual  preaenta  to  thar  patrona,  by  which  the  body  of  the 
citiKeuB  was  made  tribntary  as  it  were  to  the  senate,  U.  Ciiioiu«,  a  tri- 
bnne,  published  a,  law  pruhibitiag  all  Benatots  to  take  money  or  gifts  ou 
any  account,  and  especuUiy  for  pleading  causes.  This  Cmaiaa  htw  was 
made  in  the  yeai' of  Rome  649;  and  recomniended  to  the  people,  ss 
Cicero  tellB  us,  (De  Saucct.  4,)  by  Quintua  Fabius  Maiimus,  in  tie  ei- 
tretnity  of  his  age,  Caius  Centa  was  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed 
it.  liry,  uet.  i,  gives  us  the  reason  for  paasmg  tliia  law,  "  Quid 
legem  Cioniam  de  donia  ct  muneribuH,  Qisi  quia  Teotigalia  jam  et  ati- 
peodiaria  plehs  ease  aenatui  cioperat!"  It  la  also  mentioned  tiy  Tacitus, 
Ain"J^l  ^  6-  "Cousur^unt  patres  legemque  Cinciam  fliLgitant,  qua 
4aTetnr  aalii^mtus  ne  quis  ob  caiiaam  orandsjn  pecuniara  donumTe 
wmipiat."  We  also  find  from  the  asims  author,  (xL  T,)  that  thia  law  was 
not  well  oliserred  in  Cicero's  time :  "  prompta  sibi  eiempla  quantia 
meniedibua  P.  Clodius  aut  C.  Curia  coucionarl  aoliti  sint;"  so  the 
smperor  Claudius  confined  the  feea  to  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  a 
oertain  auro,  which  amounted  to  SOL  lit.  Id,  of  our  money,  "Capiendia 
fiecuniis  poauit  modum  usque  ad  dena  sestertia,  quem  egressi  repetun- 
darum  tenerontur,"  The  Cincian  law,  says  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  well 
bommented  upon  by  several  of  the  modems,  as  Rancbinua  il. ;  Var.  vii. ; 
Burgiua  L ;  Elect,  iviii. ;  Bud  Brummerus.  B,  Turuebus  understands 
tbe  sense  of  the  repartoe  to  be,  that  patrons  were  not  to  expect  thence- 
forwaM  to  live  upon  gifts  from  their  olients,  but  must  buy  wliatevor 
they  wished  to  have. 
I    *  He  wishes  that  labour  were  as  eaay  as  case. 

"  Excluding  him  from  the  number  of  the  knights,  to  whom  a  LaCM 
K^Ten  at  the  public  eipenae. 
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called  out  to  him,  and  inquired  nhat  reasoa  Antistiua  could 
give  his  Either  why  hia  horse  was  taken  from  him,  when 
he  was'  an  excellent,  industrious,  modest,  frugal  member 
of  the  colouy,  rejoined,  That  I  believe  not  a  word  of  it. 
Some  other  Borts  of  jests  are  enumerated  by  the  Greeks, 
as  execrations,  expressions  of  admiration,  tlireats.  But  I 
think  that  I  have  divided  these  matters  into  too  many 
heads  already ;  for  such  as  lie  in  the  force  and  meaning  of 
a  word,  are  commonly  easy  to  settle  and  define;  but  in 
general,  as  I  observed  before,  tliey  are  heard  raUier  with 
approbation  than  laughter.  Jokes,  however,  which  lie  in  the 
subject  and  thought,  arc,  though  iufinite  in  their  varieties, 
reducible  under  a  very  few  general  heads ;  for  it  is  by  deceiving 
expectation,  by  satirising  the  tempera  of  othera,  by  playing 
humoroualy  on  oiu-  own^  by  comparing  a  thing  with  soine- 
thing  worse,  by  dissembling,  by  uttering  apparent  absurdities, 
and  by  reproving  folly,  that  laughter  is  excited;  and  he  who 
would  be  a.  facetious  speaker,  must  be  endowed  with  a  uatural 
genius  for  such  kinds  of  wit,  as  well  aa  with  personal  qualifi- 
cations, BO  that  his  very  look  may  adapt  itself  to  every  species 
of  the  ridiculous;  and  the  graver  and  more  seiious  such  a 
person  is,  as  is  the  caise  with  you,  Crasaua,  so  much  more 
humorous  do  the  sayings  which  iall  fi*om  him  generally 
appear. 

"  But  now  I  think  that  you,  AntoniuB,  who  said^  that  yoa 
would  repose  during  my  disconrse,  as  in  some  place  of  refresh- 
ment, wiU,  as  if  you  had  stopped  in  the  Fomptine  Marsh, 
neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  wholesome  region,  consider  that  you 
have  rested  long  enough,  and  will  proceed  to  complete  the 
remainder  of  your  journey."  "  I  will,"  said  Antonius, 
"having  been  veiy  pleasantly  entertained  by  you,  and 
having  also  acquired  instruction,  as  well  as  encouragement, 
to  indulge  in  jesting;  for  I  am  no  longer  afraid  lest  any  one 
should  charge  me  with  levity  in  that  respect,  since  you  have 
produced  such  authorities  as  the  Fabricii,  the  Africani, 
the  Maximi,  the  Catos,  and  the  Lepidi,  in  its  favour.  But 
you  have  heard  what  you  desired  from  lae,  at  least  such 
points  as  it  was  necessary  to  consider  and  detail  with  par- 
reported  by  those  who  wished  to 
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ticular  accuracy;  the  rest  are  more  easy,  and  avise  wLolly 
from  what  hag  been  already  said. 

LXXII. '  "For  when  I  have  entered  upon  a  cause,  and 
traced  out  all  its  bearingB  in  my  mind,  as  far  aa  I  could 
possibly  do  bo  ;  when  I  bave  ascertained  and  contemplated 
the  proper  arguments  for  tbc  case,  and  those  particulars  by 
wbiciithefeelingsof  the  judges  maybe  conciliated  or  excited, 
I  I  then,  consider  what  strong  or  weak  points  tie  cause  con- 
tains; for  hai'dly  any  subject  can  be  called  into  question  and 
controversy  in  pleading,  which  has  not  both ;  hut  to  what 
degree  is  the  chief  concern.  la  pleading,  my  usual  method  is, 
to  fis  oa  whatever  strong  points  a  cause  has,  and  to  illus- 
trato  and  make  the  moat  of  them,  dwelling  on  them,  insisting 
on  them,  clinging  to  them;  but  to  hold  back  from  tbc  weak 
and  defective  points,  in  sudi  a  way  that  I  may  not  appear  to 
ahun  them,  but  that  their  whole  force  may  be  dissembled  and 
overwhelmed^  by  the  ornament  and  amplification  of  the  strong 
parts.  If  the  cause  turn  upon  arguments,  I  maintain  chiefly 
such  as  are  the  strongest,  whether  they  are  several  or  whether 
there  be  but  one ;  but  if  the  cause  depend  on  the  conciliation 
or  excitement  of  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  I  apply  myself 
chiefly  to  that  part  which  is  best  adapted  to  move  men's 
minds.  Finally,  the  principal  point  for  consideration  on  this 
head  is,  that  if  my  speech  can  be  made  more  effective  by 
refuting  my  adversary,  than  by  supporting  my  own  side  of  tha 
question,  I  employ  all  my  weapons  against  him ;  but  if  my  own 
case  can  be  more  easily  supported,  than  that  on  the  other  sido 
can  be  confuted,  I  endeavour  to  withdrawthe  attention  of  the 
judges  from  the  opposite  party's  defence,  and  to  fis  it  on  my 
own.  In  conclusion,  I  adopt,  on  my  own  responsibility,  two 
courses  which  appear  to  me  most  easy  (since  I  cannot  attempt 
■what  is  more  difficult):  one,  that  I  make,  sometimes,  no  reply 
at  all  to  a  troublesome  or  difficult  ailment  or  point;  {and  at 
Euch  forbearance  perhaps  somebody  may  reasonably  laugh ;  for 
who  is  there  that  cannot  practise  it  1  but  I  am  now  speaking 
of  my  own  abUitics,  not  those  of  others ;  and  I  confess  that, 
if  any  particular  press  very  hard  upon  me,  I  usually  retreat 

'  Antooiua  iretuma  to  tlie  point  from  which  lie  bad  digresaed  at 
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from  it,  but  in  BUch  a  manner  as  not  only  not  to  appear  to  flee 
with  my  aliield  tlirown  away,  bnt  even  with  it  thrown  o\er 
my  ehoulders ;  adopting,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  pomp 
and  parade  of  lougunge,  and  a  mode  of  flight  that  resembles 
fightuig ;  and  keeping  upon,  my  gunrd  in  auch  a  way,  that  I 
seem  to  have  retired,  not  to  avoid  my  enemy,  but  to  choose 
more  adyantogeous  gronnd.;)  the  other  is  one  which  I  think 
most  of  all  worthy  of  the  orator's  precaution  and  foresight, 
and  which  generally  oocasiona  mo  very  great  ansiety :  I  am 
accustomed  to  study  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  causes  which 
I  undertake,  as  not  to  injure  them;  not  bnt  that  an  orator 
must  aim  at  both  objects;  but  it  is  however  a  much  gi-eater 
disgrace  to  him  to  be  thought  to  have  damaged  a  cautie,  thau 
not  to  have  profited  it, 

LXXIII.  "  But  what  are  you  saying  among  yourselves  ou 
this  subject,  Catulus?  Do  you  slight  what  I  say,  as  indeed  it 
deserves  to  be  slighted!"  "  By  no  means,"  rejoined  Catulus; 
"  but  Ciesar  seemed  desirous  to  say  something  on  the  point." 
"  Let  him  say  it,  then,  with  alt  my  heart,"  continued  An- 
tonius,  "  whether  he  wish  to  confute,  or  to  question  me." 
"  Indeed,  Antonins,"  said  Ctesar,  "  I  have  always  been  tha 
man  to  say  of  you  as  an  orator,  that  you  appeared  to  me  iu 
your  speeches  the  most  guarded  of  all  men,  and  that  it  was 
your  peculiar  merit,  that  nothing  was  ever  spoken  by  yoa 
that  could  injure  him  for  whom  you  spoke.  And  I  well 
remember,  that,  on  entering  into  a  convetsation  with  Craasus 
here  concerning  yon,  in  the  hearing  of  a  large  company,  and 
Craasus  having  largely  extolled  your  eloquence,  I  said,  that 
amongst  your  other  merits  this  wo^  even  the  principal,  that 
you  not  only  said  all  that  ought  to  bo  said,  but  also  uever 
said  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  said ;  and  I  recollect  that 
be  then  observed  to  me,  that  your  other  qualities  deserved 
the  highest  degree  of  praise,  but  that  to  speak  what  waa  not 
to  the  purpose,  and  to  injure  one's  own  client,  was  the  conduct 
of  an  unprincipled  and  perfidious  peraon;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  good  pleader,  who 
avoided  doing  so,  though  he  who  did  so  was  certainly  dis- 
honest. Now,  if  you  please,  Antonius,  I  would  wish  you  to 
show  why  you  think  it  a  matter  of  such  importance,  to  do  no 
harm  to  a  cause;  so  much  so,  that  nothing  in  an  orator 
appears  to  yon  of  greater  consequence." 
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LXSI V.  "  I  will  readily  tell  you,  Ciesar,"  replied  Aiitoniufl, 
"  what  1  mean ;  but  do  jou.  Bud  all  who  are  hero,  remamlet 
this,  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  divine  pgwer  of  the  com- 
plete orator,  but  of  my  own  humlile  efforts  aud  practice.  The 
remark  of  Crassus  is  indeed  that  of  an  excellent  and  singular 
genius;  to  whom  it  a^eared  something  like  a  prodigy,  that 
any  orator  could  poaaibiy  be  found,  who  could  do  any  mischief 
la  speaking,  and  injure  him  whom  he  had  to  defeni  For  he 
judges  from  himself;  as  his  force  of  intellect  is  Buch,  that  he 
thinks  no  man  speaks  what  mokes  against  himself,  uuless  on 
purpose;  but  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  supereminent  and 
illnstrioua  power,  but  to  common  and  almost  universal  sense. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  Themistocles  the  Athenian  is  reported 
to  have  possessed  an  incredible  compass  of  understanding  and 
genius;  and  a  certain  person  of  learning  and  singular  accom- 
-  plishments  ia  said  to  have  gone  to  him,  and  ofiei'ed  to  teach 
him  the  aii  of  memory,  an  art  then  first  made  public  When  lie 
inquired  what  that  art  could  do  for  him,  the  professor  replied, 
that  it  woidd  enable  him  to  remember  everything;  when 
Themistocles  rejoined,  that  he  would  oblige  him  much  more 
if  he  could  iuatmct  him  how  to  forget,  rather  than  to  remem- 
ber, what  he  chose.  Do  yon  conceive  what  force  and  vigour 
of  genius,  how  powerful  and  extensive  a  capacity,  there  was  in 
that  great  maul  who  answered  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may 
understand  that  notliing,  which  had  once  entered  his  mind, 
could  ever  slip  out  of  it ;  and  to  whom  it  was  much  more 
desirable  to  ho  enabled  to  forget  what  he  did  not  wish  to 
remember,  than  to  remember  whatever  he  had  onco  heard  or 
seen.  But  neither  on  account  of  this  answer  of  Themistocles 
are  wa  to  forbear  to  cultivate  our  memory ;  nor  is  my  pre- 
caution and  timidity  in  pleading  causes  to  he  slighted  on 
account  of  the  excellent  understanding  of  Crassus ;  for  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  has  given  mc  any  additional 
ability,  but  has  merely  sigoiiied  his  own.  There  are  numbers 
of  points^  in  causes  that  call  for  circumspection  in  every  part 

'  Antoaius  mentjons  sevao  ways  ly  which  tta  indiBcration  of  iie 
orator  may  be  of  prejudice  to  the  caaae,  to  illuatrBte  hia  last  observa- 
tion : — 1.  By  imtatiog  awitaeaB,  who  woold  not  havB  injured  his  client 
witliont  provocation.  2.  By  not  giving  way  whon  Oia  argumenta  press 
too  hard  upon  liim,  he  may  lose  but  csubb.  3.  By  eitoUuig  tboBe  quor 
lities  in  lus  ulient  which  ooght  to  be  extenuated,  he  may  do  miwhipF. 
4.  By  throwing  iniectiTeB  npon  those  who  aro  entitlpd  to  the  ortcem 
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i£  your  speech,  that  jou  may  cot  stumble,  that  you  may  not 
fiill  oTer  anything.  Oftentimes  eome  witness  either  does  no 
mischief,  or  does  leaa,  if  he  bo  not  provoked;  my  client 
entreats  me,  the  advocates  prew  me,  to  inveigh  ogainat  him, 
to  abuse  him,  or,  finally,  to  plague  him  with  questions;  I  am 
not  moved,  I  do  not  comply,  I  wiE'uot  gratily  them;  yet 
I  gain  no  commendations ;  for  ignorant  people  can  more  easily 
blame  what  you  say  injudiciously,  than  praise  you  fur  what  you 
discreetly  leave  unnoticed.  In  auoh  a  case  how  nmch  harm 
may  be  done  if  you  oHead  a  witness  who  is  passionate,  or  one 
who  is  a  man  of  sense,  or  of  influential  character?  for  he  has 
the  will  to  do  you  mischief  &Tjm  his  passion,  the  power  in  his 
understanding,  and  the  means  in  hia  reputation;  nor,  if 
Crassus  never  commits  this  offence,  is  that  a  reason  that 
manyarenotguilty  of  it,  andoften;  on  which  account  nothing 
ever  appears  to  me  more  ignominious,  than  when  from  any 
observation,  or  reply,  or  question,  of  a  pleader,  such  remarks 
as  this  follow:  He  has  ruined — Whomi  /lis  advenaryt  No 
truly,  hvi  liinuelf  and  his  client. 

LXXV.  "  This  Crassus  thicks  can  never  happen  but 
through  perfidiouHuess;  but  I  very  frequently  observe  that 
persons  by  no  means  dishonest  do  mischief  in  causes.  In 
regard  to  that  particular  which  I  mentioned  before,  that  I  ara 
used  to  retreat,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  to  flee  from  those 
points  which  would  press  hard  on  my  side  of  the  question, 
how  much  harm  do  others  do  when  they  neglect  this,  saunter 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  dismiss  their  own  guards?  Do  thev 
occasion  but  slight  detriment  to  their  causes,  when  they  either 
strengthen  the  supports  of  their  adversaries  or  inflame  the 
wounds  which  they  cannot  heal?  What  harm  do  they 
cause  when  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  defend?     If  they  do  not  mitigate  by  extenuation 

and  favour  of  the  judgea.  5,  By  upbraidin.^  Uia  BivBrsary  with  the  eame 
dsfents  that  are  itt  somo  of  the  j  udgea ;  of  -wliich  Philip's  doriaioa  of  n 
dwu'figh  evideace,  before  Lticiua  Aurifei,  who  was  still  lower  in  stature, 
was  an  inatanoe  mentioned  before.  6.  He  may  plsad  bis  own  caune 
rather  than  that  of  his  client ;  which  blamo  Cicero  Heoma  to  have  in- 
curred in  hia  orBtioa  for  PubliiU!  Sextius,  a  cauao  in  whisb  he  was  wanuly 
and  specially  interested.  WhooTer  hae  any  inclination  to  read  thii 
history  of  Uuit  triaL  may  find  it  in  Dr.  Middietoa'a  Life  of  Cicoro, 
ToL  il  p.45,&c.  7.  By  the  use  of  false  or  repugnant  arguments,  or  auoh 
:e  foreign  to  tlio  usage  of  the  bar  and  judicial  proceedings.    B. 


those  qualities  in  them  that  excite  ill-will,  but  make  them 
more  obnoxous  to  it  by  commending  aud  estolliug  them,  how 
much  mischief  ia  caused  by  suoh  managementl  Or  whnt  if, 
■without  any  precautionary  language,  you  throw  bitter  and 
contumelious  invectives  upon  popular  persons,  in  fevour  with 
the  judges,  do  you  not  alienate  their  feelings  from  you? 
Or  what  if  there  be  vioea  or  bad  qualities  in  one  or  more  of  the 
judges,  and  yon,  in  upbraiding  your  adversaries  with  such 
demerits,  are  not  aware  that  you  are  attacking  the  judges,  is 
it  a  small  error  which  you  then  commit !  Or  what  if^  while 
you  are  speaking  for  another,  you  make  his  cause  your  own,  or, 
taking  aSront,  are  carried  away  from  the  question  by  pafflion, 
and  start  aside  from  the  subject,  do  you  occasion  no  harm! 
In  this  respect  I  am  estfiemed  too  patient  and  forbearing,  not 
because  I  willingly  hear  myself  abused,  but  because  I  am  nn- 
TTilling  to  lose  sight  of  the  cause ;  as,  for  instance,  when  I 
reproved  you  youreelf,  Sulpicius,  for  attackiug  an  agent,  not 
me  your  adversary.'  From  such  conduct,  however,  I  acquire 
this  advantage,  that  if  any  one  does  abuse  me,  he  ia  thought 
to  be  either  ill-tempered  or  out  of  his  wits.  Or  if  in  your 
arguments  you  shall  state  anything  either  manifestly  felse,  or 
contradictoiy  to  what  you  have  said  or  are  going  to  say,  or 
foreign  in  its  natiwe  to  the  practice  of  trials  and  of  the  forum, 
do  you  occasioix  no  damage  to  your  cause?  Why  need  I  say 
mora  on  this  head?  My  whole  care  is  oonstantiy  devoted  to 
this^bject,  {for  I  will  repeat  it  firequently,)  to  effect,  if  I  con, 
some  good  by  speaking;  but  if  not,  to  do  at  least  no  harm, 

LXXVI.  "  I  now  return  therefore  to  that  point,  Catulus, 
on  which  you  a  little  while  ago  accorded  me  praise ;  the  order 
aud  arrangement  of  facts  and  topics  of  argument.  On  this 
bead,  two  methods  may  be  observed ;  one,  which  the  nature 
of  causes  dictates;  the  other,  which  ia  suggested  by  tho 
orator's  judgment  and  prudence.  For,  to  premise  something 
before  we  come  to  the  maiu  point ;  then  to  explain  the 
matter  in  question;  tlicn  to  support  it  by  strengthening  our 
own  arguments,  and  refuting  those  on  the  other  side ;  nest,  to 

'  Quad  miniatTatorest  pelercs,  noa  adtertarjum.  The  mtnisirofor  was 
a  witcesf.  from  wbaso  evidence  ActoniuB  bad  dnivra  arguments. 
£llendt.  Whether  by  adfcaiOTivi  ja  meant  AntoDius  or  not,  ie,  as 
HenrichaBQ  anye,  uncertEun.  Ellendt  thinks  that  Antooiufl  is  nnt 
meant.  I  have  however  differed  from  him,  os  tho  contest  seema 
indicate  that  Antonius  is  meant. 


earn  up,  and  came  to  the  peroration;  is  a  mode  oFspeakiiig 
that  nature  herself  presciihes.  But  to  determine  how  we 
should  arraoige  the  pai-ticulara  that  are  to  be  advanced  in 
order  to  prove,  to  inform,  to  persuade,  more  peouliailj  belongs 
to  the  orator's  discretion.  For  many  arguments  occur  to 
him;  many,  that  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  pleading; 
butEome  of  tliem  are  so  trifling  as  to  be  utterly  contemptible; 
Bomo,  if  they  ore  of  any  assiHtanae  at  all,  are  Eometimea  of 
snch  a  nature,  that  !there  ia  some  defect  inherent  in  them; 
while  that  which  appears  to  be  advantageous,  is  not  of  such 
import  that  it  need  be  advanced  in  conjunction  with  auythiug 
prejudicial  And  as  to  those  arguments  which  are  to  the 
purpose,  and  deserving  of  trust,  if  they  are  (as  it  often 
happei^)  very  numerous,  I  thiuk  that  sueh  of  them  as  are  of 
least  weight,  or  as  are  of  the  same  tendency  with  others 
of  greater  force,  ought  t«  be  set  aside,  and  excluded  altogether 
from  our  pleading.  I  myself,  indeed,  in  collectiug  proo^ 
make  it  a  practice  rather  to  weigh  than  to  count  them. 

LXXVII.  "  Since,  too,  aa  I  have  often  observed,  we  bring 
over  people  in  general  to  our  opinions  by  three  methods, 
by  instructing  their  understandings,  conciliating  their  bens' 
.  volenoe,  or  exciting  their  passions,  one  only  of  these  three 
methods  is  to  be  professed  by  us,  so  that  we  may  appear  to 
desire  nothing  else  but  to  instruct;  the  other  two,  like  blood 
throughout  the  body,  ought  to  be  diffused  through  the  whole 
of  our  pleading;  for  both  the  beginning,  and  the  other  carts 
of  3  speech,  on  whicli  we  will  by-and-by  say  a  few  words, 
ought  to  have  this  power  in  a  great  degree,  so  that  they  may 
penetrate  the  minds  of  those  before  whom  we  plead,  in  order  to 
excite  them.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  speech  which,  though 
they  do  not  convince  by  argument,  yet  by  soUcitation  and 
excitement  produce  great  eifect,  though  their  proper  place  is 
chiefly  in  the  exordium  and  the  peroration,  still,  to  noake  a 
digression  from  what  you  have  proposed  and  are  discussing 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  passions,  is  often  advantageous. 
Since,  after  the  statement  of  the  case  has  been  made,  au  oppor- 
tunity often  presents  itself  of  making  a  digi'ession  to  rouse 
the  feelings  of  the  audience;  or  this  may  be  properly  dona 
after  the  confirmation  of  our  own  aipnuents,  or  tlie  refutation 
of  those  on  the  other  side,  or  in  either  place,  or  in  aU,  i" 
cause  has  sufficient  copiousness  and  importance ;  and 
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causes  are  the  most  considerable,  and  moat  pregiumt  with 
matter  for  amplifioLtiou  and  embellishment,  which  afford  the 
m.ost  frequent  opportunities  for  that  kind  of  digression  in  which 
you  may  descant  on  those  points  by  which  the  passions  of  tho 
.audience  are  either  excited  or  calmed. '  Iii  touching  on  this 
matter,  I  cannot  but  blame  those  who  place  the  argunieuts 
to  which  they  trust  least  in  the  front;  and,  in  like  manner^ 
I  think  that  they  commit  an  error,  who,  if  ever  they  employ 
several  advocates,  {a  practice  which  never  had  my  approbti- 
tion,)  will  have  him  to  speak  first  in  whom  they  confide  least, 
and  rank  the  others  also  according  to  their  abilities.  "^  For 
a  cause  requires  that  the  eirpectationa  of  the  audience  should 
be  met  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  if  nothing  to  satisfy 
them  be  oSered  in  the  commencement,  much  more  labour  is 
necessary  in  the  sequel;  for  that  case  is  in  a  bad  condition 
which  does  not  at  tho  commencement  of  the  pleading  at  naoo 
appear  to  he  the  better.  For  this  reason,  as,  in  regard  to 
pleaders,^  he  who  is  the  most  able  fihould  apeak  fii-st,  so  in 
regard  to  a  speech,  let  the  ailments  of  most  weight  be  put 
foremost ;  yet  so  that  this  rule  be  obsei'ved  with  respect  to 
both,  that  some  of  superior  efficiency  be  reserved  for  tho 
peroration ;  if  any  are  but  of  moderate  strength,  (for  to  the , 
weak  no  place  should  be  given  at  all,)  they  may  be  thrown 
into  the  main  body  and  into  the  midst  of  the  group.  All 
these  things  being  duly  considered,  it  is  then  my  custom 
to  think  last  of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  first,  namely, 
what  exordium  I  shall  adopt.  For  whenever  I  have  felt 
inclined  to  think  of  that  first,  nothing  occurs  to  me  but  what 
is  jejune,  or  nugatory,  or  vulgar  and  ordinary. 

LXXVIII.  "  The  beginnings  of  speeches  ought  always  to 
be  accurate  and  judicious,  well  furnished  with  thoughts,  and 
happy  in  expression,  as  well  as  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
respective  causes.  For  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  a 
speech  as  it  were,  and  the  first  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
notice,  is  at  the  commencement;  which  ought  at  once  to 
propitiate  and  attract  the  audience.     In  regard  to  thia  point, 

'  l/i  in  qiuique  eomm  Dunimuni  puUml  em,  ila  evn  primtm  tol/unt 
dUere.  "  JW  lu  each  of  them  they  think  tljat  tliere  ia  least,  bo  ihey 
wiah  him  to  epeak  EraL" 

•  Ut  in  oratore.  Schutz  conjectureB  in  omtoribm,  but  he  had  tatter, 
u  Ellendt  obaerreH,  baTe  conJECtnred  ix  oral<irib«t.     But  the  text  may 


I  cannot  bat  feel  astomsbed,  not  indeed  at  EUch  as  have 
pwd  no  attention  to  the  art,  but  at  a  man  of  singular  elo- 
quence and  eradition,  I  mean  Philippua,  who  generally  rises 
to  speak  with  so  little  preparation,  that  he  knows  not  what 
'word  he  shall  utter  first;  and  he  says,  that  when  be  hi» 
warmed  his  arm,  then  it  is  bis  cuatom  to  begin  to  fight;  but 
,he  does  not  consider  that  tbosofrom  whom  he  takes  this  simile 
hurl  their  first  lances  gently,  so  aa  to  preserve  the  utmost 
grace  ia  their  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  husband  their 
strength.  JTor  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the  beginning 
oE  a  speech  ought  very  seldom  to  bo  vehement  and  pug- 
nacious; but  if  even  in  the  combat  of  gladiators  for  life, 
which  is  decided  by  the  sword,  many  passes  are  made  previous 
to  the  actual  encounter,  which  appear  to  be  intended,  not  for 
miacbie^  but  for  display,  how  much  more  iiaturally  ia  such 
prelude  to  be  expected  in  a  speech,  in  which  an  exhibition 
of  force  is  not  more  required  than  gratification!  Besides, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  wbole  nature  of  things  that  is  all 
produced  at  once,  and  tliat  springs  entire  into  being  in  an 
instant;  and  nature  heraeif  hna  introduced  everything  that  ia 
done  and  accomplished  most  energetically  with  a  moderate 
beginning.  Nor  is  the  esordinm  of  a  speech  to  be  sought 
from  without,  or  from  anything  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  be  derived  from  the  very  essence  of  the  cause. 
It  iSj  therefore,  after  the  wbole  cause  has  been  considered 
and  es^mined,  and  after  every  argument  has  been  excogitated 
and  prepared,  that  you  must  determine  what  sort  of  esordinm 
to  adopt;  for  thus  it  will  easily  be  settled,^  as  it  will  be 
drawn  from  those  points  which  are  most  fertile  in  arguments, 
or  in  those  matters  on  which  I  said^  yon  ought  often  to 
moke  digressions.  Thus  our  exordia  will  give  additional 
weight,  when  they  are  drawn  from  the  most  intimate  parts 
of  our  defence;  and  it  will  be  showa  that  they  are  not  <  " 
not  eommon,'and  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  causes, 
that  they  havo  wholly  grown  out  of  the  cause  under 
sideration, 

LXXIX.  "  But  every  eiordinm  ought  either  to  convey 
intimation  of  the  whole  matter  in  hand,  or  some  introduction 
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and  support  ki  tho  cause,  or  Eomcthing  of  ornament  and 
dignity.  But,  like  Testibulce  and  approaches  to  houssB  and 
temples,  so  the  introductions  that  we  prefix  to  causes  should 
be  suited  to  the  importitnco  of  the  subjects.  In  small  and 
unimportant'  cauaea,  therefore,  it  is  often  moro  advisable  to 
commence  with  the  subject-matter  itself  without  any  prefiioe. 
But,  when  we  are  to  use  an  esordium,  (as  will  generally  be 
the  case,)  oiir  matter  for  it  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
Guitar,  from  the  adversary,  from  the  subject,  or  from  those 
before  whom  we  plead.  From  the  suitor  (I  coll  all  those 
BuitoTB  whom  a  suit  concerns)  we  may  deduce  such  par- 
ticulars OS  characterise  a  worthy,  generous,  or  unfortunate 
man,  or  one  deserving  of  compassion;  or  such  pnrticulars  aa 
avail  agatuBt  a  false  accusation.  From  the  adversary  we  may 
deduce  almost  the  contrary  particulars  from  the  i»me  points. 
From,  the  subject,  if  the  matter  under  consideration  be  cruel, 
or  heinous,  or  beyond  expectation,  or  undeserved,  or  pitiable, 
or  savouring  of  ingratitude  or  indignity,  or  unprecedented, 
or  not  admitting  restitution  or  satisfiictioa.  From  those 
before  whom  we  plead  we  may  draw  such  conBiderations,  as 
to  procure  their  benevolence  and  good  opinion;  an  object 
better  attained  in  the  course  of  pleading  than  by  direct 
entreaty.  This  object  indeed  is  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  whole  oration,  and  especially  in  the  conclusion;  but 
many  esordia,  however,  aro  wholly  based  upon  it;  for  the 
Greeks  recommend  us  to  make  the  judge,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement,  attentive  and  desirous  of  information;  and  such 
hints  are  useful,  but  not  more  proper  for  the  exordium  than 
for  other  parts;  but  they  are  indeed  easier'^  to  be  observed  in 
the  beginning,  because  the  audience  are  then  most  attentive, 
when  they  are  in  expectation  of  the  whole  affair,  and  they 
may  also,  in  the  commencement,  be  more  easily  informed,  as 
the  particulars  stated  in  the  outset  are  generally  of  greater 
perspicuity  than  those  which  are  spoken  hy  way  of  argument, 
or  refutation,  in  the  body  of  the  pleading.  But  we  shall 
derive  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of  matter  for 
exordia,  either  to  concihate  or  to  arouse  the  judge,  from  those 

*  It^rtqueniiiut  cauii).    Ivfrtgtanr  caula  is  a  eaaae  at  the  pleading 
of  which  few  auditors  are  likel;  to  atteod.    ifi-nesf i 

•  FaciUora  rtiam  in  principtii.    Ellendt  jnatly  obaaryeB  tlat  eiiiwi. 
'  '         nipt,  and  tliat  aiiknt  should  protiablj  be  substituted  foe  it. 
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points  in  the  cause  which  are  adapted  to  create  emo 
the  mind ;  yet  the  whole  of  these  ought  not  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  exordium;  the  judge  should  only  receive  a  (" 
impulse  at  the  outset,  so  that  the  rest  of  our  speech 
oome  with  full  force  npon  him  when  he  is  already  imprei 
in  om-  favour. 

LXXX,  "  Let  the  esordium,  also,  be  so  connected  with 
sequel  of  the  speech,  that  it  may  not  appear,  like  a  muai- 
oi&n's  prelude,  to  be  somethiug  attached  merely  from  imaginsr 
tion,  but  a  coherent  member  of  the  whole  body;  for  some 
speakers,  when  they  have  dehvered  their  premeditated  exor- 
dium, make  such  a  transition  to  what  is  to  follow,  that  they 
seem  positively  unwilling  to  have  an  audience.  But  a  pro- 
lusion of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be  like  that  of  gladiato^' 
who  VffnndiBh  spears  before  the  fight,  of  which  they  make 
use  in  the  encounter;  but  shoold  be  such,  that  speakers  re 
even  use  as  weapons  tlic  thoughts  which  they  advanced 
the  prelude. 

'■'But  as  to  the  directions  which  they  give  to  consult 
brevity  in  the  narration,  if  that  is  to  be  called  brevity  where 
there  ia  no  word  rcdundautj  the  langua^  of  Lucius  Cressus 
is  distinguished  by  brevityj  but  if  that  kind  of  brevity  is 
intended,  wiiea  only  just  so  many  words  are  used  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  such  flouciseness  is  indeed  sometimes 
proper;  but  it  is  often  prejudicial,  especially  in  narration; 
not  only  as  it  produces  obscurity,  but  also  because  it  destroys 
that  which  is  the  chief  excellence  of  narration,  that  it  be 
pleasing  and  adapted  to  persuade.     For  instanoe,  the  nar- 

For  he,  aa  soon  na  lie  became  of  aqe,  Jfcc' 
how  long  is  it!  The  manners  of  the  youth  himself,  the  in- 
quiries of  the  servant,  the  death  of  Chrysis,  the  look,  figure, 
and  affliction  of  the  sister,  and  the  other  circumstances,  are 
told  with  the  utmost  variety  aud  agreeablenesa.  But  if  he 
had  been  studious  of  such  brevity  as  this, 

She'a  curried  forth ;  we  go ;  we  roacli  the  plaoB 
Of  aepulture ;  she's  laid  upon  tho  pile, 

he  might  have  comprised  the  whole  in  ten  lines;  although 

'  Sammtiam.  A  kind  of  gladiatora  bo  called,  that  fought  with  Sun- 
nite  arms.     They  had  their  origin  amcpngthe  Campanisos.     Lit.  ii.  4U. 
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'She's  carried  forth,  wo  go,'  is  only  so  far  conoiBe,  as  to  cou- 
Bult,  not  absolute  brevity,  but  el^ance;  for  if  there  had 
been  nothing  espressed  but  'she's  laid  upon  the  pile,'  the 
whole  matter  would  have  been  easily  cjinprehendod.  But 
a  narration  referring  to  varioua  characters,  and  intersected  by 
dialogue,  affords  much  gratification;  and  that  becomes  more 
probable  which  you  report  to  have  been  done,  when  jou 
describe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done;  and  it  is  much 
more  clearly  understood  if  yon  soraetiiaeB  pause  for  that 
purpose,  and  do  not  hurry  over  it  with  affected  brevity. 
For  the  narrative  parts  of  a  speech,  as  well  as  the  other  parts, 
ought  to  be  perspicuous,  and  we  ought  to  take  the  more 
pains  with  that  part,  because  it  is  more  difficult  not  to  be 
obscure  iu  stating  a  case,  than  either  in  an  eiordium,  in  argu- 
laeutation,  in  refuting  of  an  accusation,  or  in  a  peroration : 
and  obscurity  in  this  part  of  a  speech  is  attended  with  greater 
danger  than  iu  other  parts;  both  because,  if  anything  be 
obscurely  expressed  in  any  other  part,  only  that  is  lost  which 
is  so  eipressed ;  but  obscurity  in  the  narrative  part  spreads 
darkness  over  the  whole  speech ;  and  because,  as  to  otlier 
parts,  if  you  have  expressed  anything  obscurely  in  one  place, 
you  may  explajn  it  more  clearly  in  another ;  while  for  the 
narrative  pwl;  of  a  speech  there  is  but  one  place.     But  your 
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narrative  will  be  clear,  if  it  i 
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n  ordinary  language. 


with  adherence  to  the  order  of  time  and  without  interruptior 

LXXXI.  "  But  when  we  ought  to  introduce  a  statement  of 
&cts,  and  when  we  ought  not,  requires  judicious  consideration. 
For  wo  ought  to  make  no  such  statement,  either  if  the  matter 
is  notorious,  or  if  the  circumstances  are  free  from  doubt,  or 
if  the  adversary  has  related  them,  unless  indeed  we  wish  to 
confiite  hia  statement;  and  whenever  we  do  make  a  statement 
of  facts,  let  us  not  insist  too  eagerly  upon  points  which  naay 
create  suspicion  and  ill-feeling,  and  make  against  us,  but  let 
DE  eKtennate  such  points  as  much  as  possible ;  lest  that  should 
happen,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  Crassus  thinks  is  done 
through  treachery,  not  through  folly,  namely,  that  we  damage 
oor  own  cause;  for  it  uoucema  the  fortune  of  the  whole 
cause,  whether  the  case  is  stated  with  caution,  or  otherwise, 
because  the  statement  of  the  case  is  the  fouudation  of  all  tlie 
rest  of  the  speech. 

'  i  matter  in  question  be  laid 
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down,  when  we  must  settle  what  ia  the  point  that  comes  under 
dispute;  then  the  chief  gro-unds  o£  the  cause  are  to  be  laid 
down  conjunctively,  so  aa  to  weaken  your  adveraary's  gup- 
porta,  and  to  strengthen  your  own;  for  there  is  in  causea  hut 
one  method  for  that  part  of  your  speech,  which  is  of  efficacy 
to  prove  jour  arguments;  and  that  needs  both  confirmation 
and  refutation ;  but  because  what  is  alleged  on  the  other  side 
oanuot  he  refuted  unless  you  confirm  your  own  statements, 
and  your  own  etatemeuta  cannot  be  confirmed  unless  you 
refute  the  allegations  on  the  opposite  side,  these  mattere  are 
iu  consequence  united  both  by  their  nature,  by  their  object^ 
and  by  their  mode  of  treatment  The  whole  speech  is  then 
generally  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  some  amplification  on 
the  different  points,  or  by  eioitiug  or  mollifyii^  the  judge; 
and  every  particular,  not  only  iu  the  former  parts  of  the 
speech,  but  more  especially  towards  the  conclusion,  is  to  be 
adapted  to  excite  as  much  as  possible  the  feelings  of  the 
judges,  and  to  incHiie  them  in  our  fiivonr. 

"Nor  does  there  now  appear  to  be  any  reason,  indeed,  why 
we  should  make  a  distinct  tead  of  those  precepts  which  are 
given  couceruiug  suasory  or  panegjTical  speeches ;  for  most 
of  them  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  oratory ;  yet,  to  speak  in 
favour  of  any  important  matter,  or  against  it,  seems  to  me  to 
belong  only  to  the  most  dignified  character;  for  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  momentous  affairs, 
and  that  of  a  man  of  int^;Tity  and  eloquence,  to  be  able  to, 
provide  for  others  by  his  prudence,  to  confirm  by  his 
rity,  and  to  persuade  by  his  language. 

LXXXIl.  "  Speeches  are  to  be  made  in  the  senate  with 
display;  for  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men;  ^  and  opportunity' 
is  to  be  left  for  many  others  to  speak.  All  suspicion,  too,  of 
ostentation  of  ability  is  to  be  avoided.  A  speech  to  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  all  the  force,  weight,  and 
various  colouring  of  eloquence.  I'or  persuading,  then,  nothing 
is  more  desirable  than  worth;  for  he  who  thinks  that  expe- 
diency is  more  desirable,  does  not  consider  what  the  counsellor 
chiefly  wishes,  but  what  ho  prefers  upon  occasion  to  follow; 
and  there  is  no  man,  especially  in  so  noble  a  state  as  this, 
who  does  not  think  that  worth  ought  chiefly  to  bo  regarded; 

i»  mini  tal  consUiam,    These  Words  I  regard  ai  a  Bcholima 
&at  lias  oropt  into  tho  teit.     Ei-netti, 
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but  expediency  commoaly  prevails,  there  being  a  concealed 
fear,  that  even  worth  cannot  be  supported  if  expediency  be  dis- 
regarded. But  the  difference  between  the  opinions  of  men  lies 
either  in  this  question,  '  which  of  two  things  is  of  the  greater 
utility)'  or,  if  that  point  is  agreed,  it  is  disputed  'whether 
honour  or  oipediency  ought  rather  to  be  consulted.'  As 
these  seem  often  to  oppose  each  other,  he  wlio  is  on  advocate 
for  expediency,  will  enumerate  the  benefits  of  peace,  of  plenty, 
of  power,  of  riches,  of  settled  revenues,  of  troops  in  garrison, 
and  of  other  things,  the  enjoyment  of  which  wo  estimate  by 
their  utility;  and  be  will  specify  the  disadvantages  of.a  con- 
trary state  of  things.  He  who  exhorts  his  audience  to  regard 
honour,  will  collect  esamples  from  our  ancestors,  which  may 
be  imitated  with  glory,  though  attended  with  danger ;  he  will 
«xpatiat«  on  immortal  ^ime  among  posterity ;  he  will  main- 
tain that  advantage  arises  froni  the  observance  of  honour, 
■and  that  it  is  always  united  with  worth.  But  what  is  pos- 
sible, or  impossible ;  and  what  ia  necessoiy  or  unnecessary, 
«re  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  in  regard  to  both;  for 
fill  debate  is  at  an  end,  if  it  is  understood  that  a  thing  is 
impossible,  or  if  any  necessity  for  it  appears;  and  he  who 
shows  what  the  case  is,  when  others  have  overlooked  it, 
aees  furthest  of  all.  But  for  giving  counsel  in  civil  af^urs 
the  chief  qualification  is  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution; 
And,  to  speak  on  such  matters  so  as  to  be  approved,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mflanars  of  the  people  is  required ;  and, 
as  these  frequently  vary,  the  fashion  of  speaking  must  often 
be  varied;  and,  although  the  power  of  eloquence  is  mostly 
the  same,  yet,  as  the  highest  dignity  is  in  the  people,  as 
the  concerns  of  the  republic  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  as  the  commotions  of  the  multitude  are  of  extraordinary 
violence,  a  more  grand  and  imposing  manner  of  addressing 
them  seems  necessary  to  be  adopted;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  a  speech  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  the  feelings, 
either  by  eihortation,  or  the  commemoration  of  Home  illus- 
trious action,  or  by  moving  the  people  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  or 
to  ambition,  or  desire  of  glory;  and  often  also  to  dissuade 
them  from  temerity,  from  rage,  from  ardent  expectation, 
from  injustice,  from  envy,  from  cruelty. 

LXXXIII.  "  But  it  happens  that,  because  a  popular  as- 
sembly appears  to  the  orator  to  be  his  most  enlai^ed  scene  of 
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action,^  he  is  naturally  excited  in  it  to  a  more  magniBoeut 
species  of  eloquence ;  for  a  multitude  Lob  such  influeuce,  that, 
as  theflute-plajer  cannot  play  without  his  fiutea,  bo  the  orator 
cauuot  be  eloquent  vithout  a  uutnerous  audience.  And,  as 
the  inclinations  of  popular  assembliea  take  many  and  Tarious 
turns,  an  unfavourable  espreasion  of  feeling  from  the  whole 
people  must  not  be  incurred;  an  eipression  which  maybe 
escited  by  eome  fault  in  the  speech,  if  anything  appeare  to 
bane  been  spoken  ^ith  harshneaa,  with  arrogance,  in  a  hue 
or  mean  manner,  or  with  a.ny  improper  feeling  whatever;  or 
it  may  proceed  from  some  offence  taken,  or  ill-will  conceived, 
at-Bome  particular  individuals,  which  is  either  just,  or  arising 
from  Home  calumny  or  bad  report;  or  it  may  happen  if  the 
subject  be  displeasing;  or  if  the  multitude  be  swayed  by  any 
impulse  from  their  own  hopes  or  fears.  To  theee  four  causes 
as  many  remedies  may  be  applied;  the  severity  of  rebuke,  if 
you  have  sufficient  authority  for  it;  admonition,  wbicb  is  a 
milder  kind  of  rebuke;  an  assurance,  thnt  if  they  will  give 
you  a  hearing,  they  will  approve  what  you  say;  and  entreaty, 
which  is  the  most  condeBceudJng  method,  but  Bomotimea  very 
advautageouB.  But  on  no  occasion  ia  facetiouane^  and  ready 
■wit  ^  of  more  effect,  and  any  smart  saying  that  ia  consistent 
with  dignity  and  tme  jocularity;  for  nothing  is  so  easily 
diverted  from  gloom,  and  often  from  rancour,  as  a  multitude, 
even  by  a  single  espression  uttered  opportunely,  quickly, 
smartly,  and  with  good  humour. 

LXXXIV.  "  I  have  now  stated  to  you  generally,  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  what  it  is  my  practice,  in  both  kinds  of 
causes,  to  pursue,  what  to  avoid,  what  to  keep  in  view,  and  to 
what  method  I  ordinarily  adhere  in  my  pleadings.  Nor  is 
that  third  kind,  panegyric,  which  I  in  the  commencenient 
eicluded,  as  it  were,  from  my  rules,  attended  with  any  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  was  because  there  are  many  departments  of  ora- 
tory both  of  greater  importance  and  power,  concerning  which 
hardly'any  author  haB  given  particular  rules,*  and  because  we 
of  this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  deal  much  in  pan^yric. 
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that  I  set  this  topic  entirely  apart.  For  the  Greek  authors 
themselves,  who  are  the  moat  worthy  of  being  readj  wrote  their 
panegyricB  either  for  amusement,  or  to  compliment  some  par- 
ticular peraou,  rather  than  with  any  desire  to  promote  forensic 
eloquence;  and  books  of  their  composition  are  extant,  in 
which  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Agesilaue,  Epaminoudns,  Philip, 
Alesander,  aad  others,  are  the  subjects  of  praise.  Our  lauda- 
tory speeches,  which  we  deliver  in  the  forum,  hove  either  the 
simple  and  unadorned  brevity  of  testimony,  or  are  written  as 
funeral  orations,  which  are  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  pomp 
of  panegyric.  But  as  we  must  eometimee  attempt  that  de- 
partment, and  must  occasionally  write  panegyrics,  as  Caius 
LteliUB  wrote  oue  for  Publiua  Tubero,  when  he  wished  to 
praise  his  uncle  Afrieanus,  and  in  order  that  we  ourselves 
may  be  enabled  to  praise,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
such  persons  as  we  may  be  inclined  to  praise,  let  that  subject 
also  form  port  of  our  disuoaree.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  some 
qualities  in  mankind  are  desirable,  and  some  praiseworthy. 
Birth,  beauty,  strength,  power,  liches,  and  other  things  which 
fortune  bestows,  either  amid  external  circumstances,  or  as 
personal  endownieats,  carry  with  them  no  real  praise,  which 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  virtue  aloue;  but,  as  virtue  itself  be- 
oomea  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  use  and  management  of 
Buch  things,  these  endowments  of  nature  aad  of  fortune  are 
also  to  be  considered  in  panegyrics;  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
OS  the  highest  praise  for  a  person  not  to  have  been  haughty 
iu  power,  or  insolent  in  wealth,  or  to  have  assumed  a  pre- 
eminence over  others  from  the  abundance  of  the  blessings  of 
fortune;  bo  that  his  riches  and  plenty  seem  to  have  afforded 
means  and  opportunities,  not  for  the  indnlgence  of  pride  and 
viciuns  appetites,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  goodneas  and 
moderation.  Virtue,  too,  which  is  of  itself  praiseworthy, 
and  without  which  nothing  can  be  deserving  of  praise,  is  dis- 
tinguished, however,  into  several  species,  some  of  winch  are 
more  adapted  to  panegyric  than  others;  for  there  are  some 
virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  manners  of  men,  and 
consist  in  some  degree  in  aSability  and  bene^ceuce ;  and  there 
are  others  wliich  depend  on  some  peculiar  natural  genius,  or 
superior  greatness  and  strength  of  mind.  Clemency,  justice, 
benignity,  fidelity,  fortitude  in  common  dangers,  are  subjepts 
jfcle  to  the  audience  in  panegyric ;  (for  all  such  virtues 
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are  thought  beneficial,  not  so  njuoh  to  the  persoua  who  possess 
them,  as  to  mankind  in  gecerai;)  while  wisdom,  and  that 
greatncEs  of  soul  by  which  all  human  affairs  are  regarded  ns 
meaa  and  iacooiiiderable,  eminent  power  of  thought,  and  elo- 
quence itflelf,  excite  indeed  no  less  admiration,  but  not  equal 
delight;  for  thej  appear  to  be  an  ornament  and  support 
rather  to  the  pcrsoiiB  thomselves  whom  we  commend,  than  to 
those  befora  whom  we  commend  them ;  yet,  in  panegyric, 
these  two  kinds  of  virtues  must  be  united ;  for  the  ears  of 
men  tolerate  the  praises  not  only  of  those  parts  of  virtue 
which  are  delightful  and  agreeable,  but  of  those  which  excite 
admiration. 

LSXXV.  "  Since,  also,  there  are  certain  offices  and  duties 
belonging  to  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  since  to  each  virtue  its 
peculiar  praise  is  due,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speciiy,  in  a 
panegyric  on  justice,  what  he  who  is  praised  performed  with 
fidelity,  or  equanimity,  or  in  accordance  with  any  other  moral 
dnty.  In  other  points,  too,  the  praise  of  actions  must  be 
adapted  to  the  nature,  power,  and  name  of  the  virtue  under 
which  they  fall.  The  praise  of  those  acts  is  heard  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  which  appear  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  men  of  spirit,  without  advanti^e  or  reward;  but  those 
which  have  been  also  attended  with  toil  and  danger  to  them- 
selves afford  the  largest  scope  for  panegyric,  because  they 
may  be  set  forth  with  the  greatest  ornaments  of  eloquence, 
and  the  account  of  them  may  he  heard  with  the  utmost  satis- 
footion;  for  that  appears  the  highest  virtue  in  a  man  of 
eminence,  which  is  beneficial  to  others,  but  attended  with 
danger  or  toil,  or  at  least  without  advantage,  to  iiimself.  It 
is  commonly  regarded,  too,  as  a  great  and  admirable  merit, 
to  have  borne  adversity  with  wisdom,  not  to  have  been  van- 
quished by  fortune,  and  to  have  maintained  dignity  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  It  is  also  an  honour  to  a  mau  that 
distinctions  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  rewards  decreed 
to  his  merit,  and  that  his  achievements  have  been  approved 
by  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  on  such  subjects,  to  attri- 
bute success  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  immortal  gods,  is 
a  part  of  panegyrio.  But  such  actions  should  be  selected  for 
praise  as  are  either  of  extraordinary  greatness,  or  unprece- 
dented novelty,  or  singular  in  their  kind;  for  such  as  ore 
trivial,  or  common,  or  ordinary,  generally  appear  to  deservfl  j 
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no  admiration  or  even  comnieiidation.     A  coinparisoa  also 
with  other  great  men  has  a  noble  effect  in  panegyric. 

"  On  this  Bpecioa  of  oloquence  I  have  felt  inulined  to  Eay 
something  more  thaa  I  had  proposed,  not  bo  much  for  the 
improvement  of  pleading  in  tiio  forum,  which  has  been  kept 
in  view  by  me  through  this  whole  discourse,  as  that  jou 
might  see  that,  if  panegyric  be  a  part  of  the  orator's  buainesB, 
— and  nobody  denies  that  it  is,— a  knowledge  of  all  the  virtues, 
without  which  panegyric  cannot  be  composed,  is  necessary  to 
the  orator.  As  to  the  rules  for  censuring,  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  vices  contrary  to  these  vir- 
tues; and  it  is  also  obviouB,  that  neither  can  a  good  man  be 
praised  with  propriety  and  copiousness  of  matter,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  several  virtues,  nor  a  bad  man  he  stigma- 
tized and  branded  with  sufficient  distinction  and  asperity, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  opposite  vices.  On  these  topici 
of  panegyric  and  satire  we  must  often  touch  in  all  kinds 

"  You  have  now  heard  what  I  think  about  the  invention 
and  arrangement  of  matter.  I  shall  add  some  observations 
on  memory,  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  labour  of  Crasaua,  and 
to  leave  nothing  for  him  to  discuss,  but  the  art  of  embellish- 
ing those  departments  of  eloquence  which  I  have  specified." 

LXXXVI.  "Proceed,"  said  Crassus;  "for  I  feel  pleasure  in 
seeingyouappearasaprofessedartist,  stripped  of  the  disguises 
of  dissimulation,  and  fairly  exposed  to  view ;  and,  in  leaving 
nothing  for  me  to  do  or  but  little,  you  consult  my  con- 
venience, and  confer  a  Eivour  upon  me."  "  How  much  1  leave 
jtou  to  do,"  said  Antonius,  "  will  be  in  your  own  power;  for 
if  you  are  inclined  to  act  fairly,  I  leave  you  everything  to  do ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  shrink  from  any  portion  of  your  under- 
taking, you  must  consider  how  you  can  give  this  company 
satisfaction.  But  to  return  to  the  point ;  I  am  not,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  possessed  of  such  iutellectual  power  as  Themistocles 
had,  that  I  had  rather  know  the  art  of  foigetfulness  than  that 
of  memory;  and  I  am  gratefiil  to  the  famous  Simonidea  of 
Ceos,  who,  as  people  say,  first  invented  an  art  of  memory. 
For  they  relate,  that  when  Simonides  was  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  Soopas,  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  had  recited  a  poem  which  he  had  com- 
posed in  his  praise,  in  which,  for  the  eake  of  embelliahment, 
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after  the  maaiier  of  the  poeta,  there  were  many  particulars 
intraduced  coaceming  Castor  and  Pollui,  Scopaa  told  Si- 
monides,  with  esCraordinary  meanneES,  that  he  would  pay 
him  half  the  sum  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  for  the  poem, 
and  that  he  might  ask  the  remainder,  if  he  thought  proper, 
from  hiB  Tyndaridat,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  equal  share  of 
praise.  A  short  tirao  after,  they  say  that  a  message  waa 
brought  in  to  Simonides,  to  deaire  him  to  go  out,  as  two 
youths  were  waiting  at  the  gate  who  earnestly  wished  Lim  to 
come  forth  to  them ;  when  he  arose,  went  forth,  and  found 
nobody.  In  the  meantime  the  apartment  in  which  Scopes 
waa  feasting  fell  down,aod  be  himself,  and  his  company,  were 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  ruins ;  and  when  their  friends 
were  desirous  to  inter  their  remains,  but  could  not  possibly 
diatingniah  one  from  another,  so  much  crusbed  were  the 
bodies,  Simonides  is  said,  from  his  recollection  of  the  place  in 
which  each  had  sat,  to  have  given  satisfactory  directions  for 
their  interment.  Admouished  by  this  occurrence,  he  ia  re- 
ported to  have  discovered,  that  it  is  chiefly  order  that  gives 
distinctness  to  memory;  and  that  by  those,  therefore,  who 
would  improve  tliis  part  of  the  understanding,  certain  places 
must  be  fised  npon,  and  that  of  the  things  which  they  desire 
to  keep  in  memory,  symbols  must  be  conceived  in  the  mind, 
and  ranged,  as  it  were,  iu  those  places;  thus  the  order  of  places 
would  preserve  the  order  of  things,  and  the  symbols  of  iJie 
things  would  denote  the  thiugs  themselves ;  so  that  we  should 
use  the  places  as  waxen  tablets,  and  the  symbols  as  letters. 

LXXXVII.  "  How  great  the  benefit  of  memory  ia  to  the 
orator,  how  great  the  advantage,  how  great  the  power,  what 
need  is  there  for  me  to  observel  Why  should  I  remark  how  ck- 
cellent  a  thing  it  is  to  retain  the  instructions  which  you  have 
received  with  the  cause,  and  the  opinion  which  you  have 
formed  upon  itt  to  keep  all  your  thoughts  upon  it  fiied 
in  your  mind,  all  your  arrangement  of  language  marked  out 
there  1  to  listen  to  him  from  whom  yon  receive  any  informal 
tion,  or  to  hun  to  whom  you  have  to  reply,  with  such  power 
of  retention,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  poured  their  dis- 
oourae  into  your  oars,  but  to  have  engraven  it  on  your  mental 
tablet  1  They  alone,  accordingly,  who  have  a  vigorous  memory, 
know  what,  and  how  much,  and  in  what  manner  they  are 
about  to  speak  ;  to  what  they  have  replied,  and  wh 
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unanswered ;  and  they  also  remember  many  uourses  that  thoy 
have  formerly  adopted  in  other  caBea,  and  many  which  they 
htiTe  heard  from  others.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that 
nature  is  the  chief  author  of  this  qualification,  as  of  all  those 
of  which  I  have  previously  spoken;  (but  this  whole  art  of 
oratory,  or  image  and  resemblance  of  an  art,  has  the  power, 
not  of  engendering  and  producing  anything  entirely  of  itaei^ 
of  which  no  part  previously  eiisted  in  our  underatandinga, 
but  of  being  able  to  give  education  and  strength  to  what  has 
been  generated,  and  has  b^  its  birth  there;)  yet  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  of  so  strong  a  memory  as  to  retain  the  order 
of  his  language  and  thoughts  without  a  previous  arrangeraeat 
and  observation  of  heads ;  nor  is  any  one  of  so  weak  a 
memory  as  not  to  receive  assistance  from  this  practioe  and 
exercise.  For  Simonidea,  or  whoever  else  invented  the  art, 
wisely  saw,  that  those  tilings  are  the  moat  strongly  fixed  in 
our  minds,  which  are  communicated  to  them,  aad  imprinted 
upon  them,  by  the  senses ;  that  of  all  the  seusea  that  of  seeing 
is  the  most  acute;  and  that,  accordingly,  those  tiiingB  are  most 
easily  retained  in  our  minds  which  we  have  received  from  the 
hearing  or  the  understanding,  if  they  are  also  recommeuded 
to  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  mental  eye ;  so  that  a 
kind  of  foiTD,  reaemhJanoe,  and  representation  might  denote 
invi^ble  otgects,  and  such  as  are  in  their  nature  withdrawn 
from  the  cognisance  of  the  sight,  in  such  a  manner,  that  what 
we  are  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  by  thought  we  may 
retain  as  it  were  by  the  aid  of  the  visual  faculty.  By  these 
imaginary  forms  and  objects,  as  by  all  those  that  come  under 
our  corporeal  vision,  our  memory  is  admonished  and  excited; 
but  some  place  for  them  must  be  ima^ned ;  as  bodily  Khape 
cannot  be  conceived  without  a  place  for  it.  That  I  may  not, 
tiien,  be  prolix  and  inapertineut  upon  bo  weil-tnown  and 
common  a  subject,  we  must  fancy  many  plain  distinct  places, 
at  moderate  distances ;  and  such  symbols  as  are  impressive, 
striking,  aud  well-marked,  so  that  they  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  act  upon  it  with  the  greatest  quicknefB. 
This  faculty  of  artificial  faemctry  practice  will  afford,  (from 
which  proceeds  habit,)  as  well  as  the  derivation  of  similar 
words  converted  aud  altered  in  cases,  or  transferred  from 
particulars  to  generals,  aud  the  idea  of  an  entire  sentence  from 
the  symbol  of  a  single  word,  ailer  the  manner  aud  method  of 
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any  skilful  painter,  wbo  diBtinguiaheB  spocea  liy  the  variety  J 
vhat  he  depicts.  « 

LXXKVIII.  "  But  the  memory  of  words,  ■which,  howevw 
JB  le£s  necessary  for  us,'  is  to  be  diBtinguishod  by  a  greater 
Tariety  of  ayiubols;  for  there  are  maay  words  which,  like 
joiatH,  connect  the  members  of  our  speech,  that  cannot 
possibly  be  represented  by  anything  similar  to  them ;  and  for 
these  we  must  invent  symbols  that  we  may  invariably  usa 
The  memory  of  tilings  Is  the  proper  busineaa  of  the  orator; 
this  we  may  be  enabled  to  impress  on  ourselves  by  the  creation 
of  imaginary  figures,  aptly  arranged,  to  represent  particular 
heads,  so  that  we  may  recollect  thoughts  by  images,  and  their 
order  by  place.  Nor  is  that  true  which  is  said  by  people  un- 
skilled in  this  artifice,  that  the  memory  is  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  these  representations,  aud  that  even  obscured  which 
unassisted  nature  might  have  clearly  kept  in  view;  for  I  havs 
seenmenof  consummate  abitities,  and  an  almost  divine  faculty 
of  memory,  as  Charmadas  at  Athens,  and  Scepsius  Metrodorus 
in  Asia,  who  is  said  to  be  still  living,  each  of  whom  used  to 
Bay  that,  as  he  wrote  with  letters  on  wai,  so  he  wrote  with 
^mbols  as  it  were,  whatever  he  wished  to  remember,  on 
these  places  which  he  had  conceived  in  imagination.  TboU|' 
therefore,  a  memory  cannot  he  entirely  formed  by  this  p 
tice,  if  there  is  none  given  by  nature;  yet  certainly,  if  t 
is  latent  natural  faculty,  it  may  be  caJled  forth. 

"  You  have  now  had  a  very  long  dissertation  from  a  p 
whom  I  wish  yon  may  not  esteem  impudent,  but  who  is  Q 
tainly  not  over-modest,  in  having  spoken,  so  copioudy  i 
I  have  done,  upon  the  art  of  eloquence,  in  your  heariBf 
Catulus,  and  that  of  Lucius  Crassus;  for  of  the  rest  of  t 
company  the  age  might  perhaps  reasonably  make  less  ii 
sioa  upon  me ;  but  you  will  certainly  eicuse  me,  if  you  b  . 
listen  to  the  motive  which  impelled  me  to  loquacity  a 
unusual  with  me."  i 

LXXXIX.  "  We  indeed,"  said  Catulus,  "  {for  I  make  thj 
answer  for  my  brother  and  myself)  not  only  excuse  you,  bt 
feel  love  and  great  gi-atitude  to  you  for  what  you  have  dou 
and,  OS  wo  acknowledge  your  peliteness  and  good-nature,  so  i 
admire  your  learning  and  copious  store  of  matter.     Iudeed.9 

'  Beeaiieo  worda  are  at 
Datter  ie  aupplied,  ei 
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think  that  I  have  reaped  this  benefit,  that  I  am  freed 
great  mistake,  and  relieved  from  that  aatoniahment 
used  always  to  feel,  in  common  with  many  others,  aa  to  the 
source  from  which  that  divine  power  of  yours  in  pleading  was 
derived ;  for  I  never  imagined  that  jou  had  even  elightly 
touched  upon  those  matters,  of  which  I  now  perceive  that  you 
poaseas  an  exact  knowledge,  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and 
which,  taught  by  experience,  you  have  partly  corrected  and 
partly  approved,  Nor  have  I  now  a  less  high  opinion  of  yo«r 
eloquence,  whOe  I  have  a  far  higher  one  of  your  general  merit 
and  diligence;  and  I  am  pleased,  at  the  same  time,  that  my 
own  judgment  is  confirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  always  laid  it 
down  aa  a  maiim,  that  no  man  can  attain  a  character  for 
wisdom  and  eloquence  without  the  greatest  study,  indnstiy, 
and  learning.  But  what  was  it  that  yon  meant,  when  you 
said  that  we  shonld  excuse  you  if  we  Imew  the  motive  which 
had  impelled  you  to  this  discourse  t  What  other  motive 
conld  there  be  but  your  inclination  to  oblige  us,  and  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  these  young  gentlemen,  who  have  listened  to  you 
with  the  utmost  attention  J" 

"  I  was  desirous,"  replied  Antouiue,  "  to  tike  away  from 
Crassus  every  pretence  for  refusal,  who  would,  I  was  suie, 
engage  in  such  a  kind  of  dissertation  either  a  little  too 
modestly,  or  too  reluctantly,  for  I  would  not  apply  the  word 
disdainfully  to  a  man  of  his  af&bility.  But  what  excuse  will 
he  now  be  able  to  make  1  That  he  is  a  person  of  consular  and 
censorial  dignity?  I  might  ha,ve  made  the  same  excuse. 
Will  he  plead  his  a^  1  Ho  is  four  years  younger  than  I. 
Can  he  say  that  ho  is  ignorant  of  these  matters,  of  which 
1  indeed  have  snatched  some  knowledge  late  in  life,  cur- 
sorily, and,  as  people  say,  at  spare  times,  while  he  has 
applied  to  them  from  his  youth  with  the  most  diligent  study, 
under  the  most  able  masters^  I  will  Bay  nothing  of  his  genius, 
in  which  no  man  was  ever  his  equal ;  for  no  one  that  hears  me 
apeak,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  himself  as  cot  to 
hope  to  speak  better,  or  at  least  as  well ;  but  while  Crtisaus  is 
speaking,  no  one  is  so  conceited  as  to  have  the  presumption 
to  think  that  he  shall  ever  Bpeak  like  him.  Lest  persons, 
therefore,  of  so  much  dignity  as  the  present  company,  should 
have  come  to  you  in  vain,  let  us  at  length,  Crassus,  hear  you 
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XC.  "  If  I  ahould  grant  you,  Antonius,"  replied  Craaaus, 
"  that  these  tilings  ax^  so,  which  however  are  far  otherwise, 
what  have  you  left  for  me  this  day,  or  for  any  man^  that 
he  can  possibly  say  3  For  I  wOl  apeak,  my  dearest  friends, 
what  I  really  thiak:  I  have  oftea  heard  men  of  learning, 
{why  do  I  say  often!  I  should  rather  say  sometimes  ;  for  how 
could  I  have  that  opportunity  often,  when  I  entered  the 
forum  quite  a  youth,  and  waa  never  abaent  from  it.  longer  than 
during  my  quiestorship !)  but  I  have  heard,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, both  while  I  was  at  Athena,  men  of  the  ^rreatest  learning, 
and  in  Asia  that  &mous  rhetorician  Scepaiua  Metrodonu, 
discoursing  upon  these  very  aubjects ;  but  no  one  of  them 
ever  appeared  to  me  to  have  engaged  in  such  a  disaertation 
with  greater  eitent  ofknowledge,  or  greater  penetration,  than 
our  friend  has  shown  to-day ;  hnt  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if 
I  thought  anything  had  been  omitted  by  Antonius,  I  ehould 
not  be  so  unpolite,  nay  eo  almost  churlish,  as  to  think  that  a 
trouble  which  I  perceived  to  be  your  desire."  "  Have  you 
then  forgotten,  Crassus,"  said  Sulpioius,  "  that  Autonius 
made  such  a  divisiou  with  you,  that  he  should  e^^plain  the 
equipmeat  and  implementa  of  the  orator,  and  leave  it  to  you 
to  speak  of  decoration  and  embellishment !"  "  In  the  fii'st 
place,"  rejoined  Craflaus,  "  who  gave  Antonius  leave  either  to 
make  such  a  partition,  or  to  choose  first  that  pEut  which  he 
liked  heat  1  In  tho  next,  if  I  rightly  comprehended  what 
I  heard  with  the  utmost  pleoaure,  he  seemed  to  me  to  treat  of 
both  these  matters  in  conjunction/'  "  But,"  observed  Cotta, 
"  he  said  nothing  of  the  embelTisbioenta  of  language,  or  on 
that  eicellence  from  which  eloquence  derives  its  very  name." 
"Antonius  then,"  said  Crassus,  "  left  me  nothing  but  words, 
and  took  the  substance  for  himseE."  "  Well,"  remai'ked  Cteear, 
"  if  he  has  left  you  the  more  difficult  part,  wo  have  reason  to 
desire  to  liear  you;  if  that  which  is  the  easier,  you  have 
no  reason  to  refiise."  "  And  in  regard  to  what  yon  said, 
CrassuB,"  interposed  Catulus,  "that  if  we  would  stay  and  pas 
the  day  with  you  here,  you  would  comply  with  our  wishes, 
do  you  not  think  it  binding  on  your  honourl"  Cotta  then 
smiled,  and  said,  "  I  might,  Crassus,  escuae  you ;  but  take 
oare  that  Catulua  has  not  made  it  a  matter  of  religioua 
fiiith;  it  ia  a  point  for  the  censor'a  cognisance;  and  tou 
Bee  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  for  a   person  of  cans 
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dignity^  to  render  himself  obnosioua  to  anch  censure."  "Do 
as  you  pleasa,  then,"  replied  Crassus ;  "  but  for  the  present,  as 
it  is  time,  I  think  we  must  rise,  and  take  some  repose  ;  in  ths 
afternoon,  if  it  is  then  ^reeable  to  jou,  I  ivill  say  something 
on  these  points,  unless  perclianoe  you  may  wish  to  put  me  off 
till  to-morrow."  They  ajl  replied  tliat  they  were  ready  to  hear 
him  either  at  once,  or  in  the  afternoon  if  he  prefeiTed;  as 
soon  however  as  poaaible. 


Cicero,  iq  tho  iDtroduction  to  this  book,  litnients  the  sad  deatbs  of 
CrasBUB  and  AntoiuiiB.  Ue  then  procaedB  to  relate  Ciaaeuti'a  further 
remarkB  on  elotiuence,  and  especioUj  un  style  and  delivery,  in  whkh 
ha  wofi  thought  to  excel  all  other  epeskerii.  Bee  Cic.  de  Clar.  Oiab. 
0.  38.  He  shuws  that  an  orator  abould  opeak  correctly,  perepieuoualy, 
elegintty,  uid  to  the  purpose.  Style  is  to  be  omaznented  by  n  taste-  ' 
f  al  ohoioa  of  nords.  snd  by  tropes  and  Sgures ;  and  it  must  hava  a 
oertein  riiythm  or  harmony.  Some  obBerratlons  are  added  on  action 
and  delivery  in  geneiiJ.  In  c.  14  a  digresEsian  is  roade  on  the  praiaes 
of  eloquence,  nnd  the  comhinatioti  of  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
especudly  the  Academic  and  Feripabetic,  with  the  study  of  it. 

I.  When  I  proceeded  to  execute  ray  design,  brother  Quintus, 
of  relating  and  committing  to  writing  in  this  third  book,  the 
remarks  which  Crassus  made  after  the  disBertation  of  An- 
tooias,  bitter  remembrance  renewed  in  my  mind  its  former 
concern  and  regret;  for  the  genius  worthy  of  immortality, 
the  learning,  tbe  virtue  that  were  in  Lucius  CrasauH,  were  all 
extinguished  by  sudden  death,  within  ten  days  from  the  day 
whiob  is  comprised  in  this  and  the  former  book.  When  ha 
returned  to  Bomo  on  the  last  day  of  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainments,"  he  was  put  into  a  violent  emotion  by  that  oration 
which  was  i-eported  to  have  been  delivered  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people  by  Philippus,  who,  it  was  agreed,  had  deulared, 
"  that  he  miist  look  for  another  counoil,  as  he  could  not 


:  hod 


cftrry  on  the  government  with  such  a  senate;"  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  both  Crnaaus  and  a 
Ml  senate  came  into  the  house  on  the  call  of  Drusus.  There, 
when  DruBua  had  made  many  compiainta  againat  Philippua, 
he  brought  formally  before  the  senate  tbe  fact  that  the 
oonBul  liad  thrown  such  grievous  obloquy  6n  that  order,  in 
his  speech  to  the  people.  Here,  as  I  have  often  heard  it 
unanimoiisly  said  by  men  of  the  greatest  judgment,  although 
indeed  it  continually  happened  to  Crasaua,  ■whenever  he  had 
delivered  a  speech  more  exquisite  than  ordinary,  that  he  was 
always  thought  never  to  have  spoken  better,  yet  by  universal 
oouseiit  it  -was  then  determined,  that  all  other  orators  had 
always  been  eicelled  by  CraBSuH,  but  that  on  that  day  he  had 
been  etoelled  by  himself;  for  he  deplored  the  misfortune 
unsupported  condition  of  the  senate;  an  order  whose  hei 
ta,ry  dignity  was  then  being  torn  from  it  by  a  consul, 
some  lawless  ruf&an,  a  consul  whose  duty  it  was  to  act 
part  of  a  good  parent  or  trusty  guardian  towards  it ;  but . 
that  it  waa  not  surprising,  if,  after  he  had  ruined  the  com- 
monwealth by  his  own  ooimsels,  he  should  divorce  the  coun- 
sels of  the  senate  from  the  commonwealth.  When  he  bad 
applied  these  erpressions,  which  were  like  firebrands,  to  Phi- 
lippuB,  who  was  a  man  of  Tiolence,  as  well  as  of  eloquence, 
and  of  the  utmost  vigour  to  resist  opposition,  he  could  not 
restrain  himself,  but  burst  forth  into  a  furious  flame,  aud 
resolved  to  bind  Crasaus  to  good  behaviour,  by  forfeiting  his 
securities.'  On  that  occaaion,  many  things  are  reported  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Crassus  with  a  sort  of  divine  sublimity, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  as  a,  consul  him  who  would  not  allow 
him  to  possess  the  senatorial  dignity :  Bo  you,  said  he,  wAo, 
wlien.  you  ihavghi  the  general  authority  of  the  whole  tenatorial 
order  entrusted  to  you  as  a  pledge,  yet  perfidiously  annulled  it 
in  the  view  of  Ike  Soman  people,  imagine  that  I  can  be  terrified 
by  tuck  petty  forfeitures  as  those  f  It  is  not  tuck  pledges  t&at 
are  to  be  forfeited,  if  yoi*  would  bind  Lucius  Craaus  to  silence; 
for  that  purpose  you  must  cut  out  ihit  tongue;  and  even  if  U 

'  Pignoriina  ablatia.  The  BeDa.tors  and  othen  were  oMigei]  to  attend 
iiate  when  the;  were  sucuiaaned,  and  to  be  submissive  to  tlie 
>r  magistrates,  or  they  might  be  pmiiehed  by  fine  aad  (listraJDt 
ir  praperty.  See  Livy,  iO,  38  ;  xliii  IB  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  28 ;  Cio. 
S;  Suet  JuLclT;  Aiiatn a  Roman  Antiquities        "  ~ 
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he  torn  out,  the  freedom  in  my  very  breath  mil  eonfuund  your 
avdaciti/. 

II.  It  appeared  that  a  multitude  of  other  espresaious  were 
then  uttered  by  him  with  the  moat  vehement  efforta  of  mind, 
thought,  and  spirits;  and  that  that  resolution  of  hia,  which 
the  senate  adopted  in  a  full  house,  waa  proposed  by  hira  with 
the  utmost  magnificence  and  dignity  of  languf^e,  Tltat  the 
cotBttsel  and  fidelity  of  the  senate  had  never  been  viaiitinff  lo 
the  eommonmealtk,  in  order  to  do  juttiee  to  the  Roman  people; 
and  he  was  present  (aa  appears  from  the  names  entered  in  the 
register)  at  the  recording  of  the  resolution.  This  however 
was  the  loat  swan-like  note  and  speech  of  that  divine  orator; 
and,  as  if  expecting  to  bear  it  agaio,  we  used,  after  hia  death, 
to  go  into  the  senate-bouse,  that  we  might  contemplate  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  last  stood  to  apeak ;  for  we  heard  that 
he  woa  seized  at  the  time  with  a  pain  in  his  aide  while  he  waa 
speaking,  and  that  a  copious  perspiration  foUowed;  after 
which  he  was  struck  with  a  chillness,  and,  returning  home  in  a 
fever,  died  the  seventh  day  after  of  pleurisy.  0  how  fallacious 
are  the  hopes  of  mortals,  how  frail  is  our  condition,  and  how 
inaignifieaat  all  our  ambitious  efforta,  which  are  often  broken 
and  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  over- 
whelmed as  it  were  in  their  voyage,  even  before  they  gain 
a  sight  of  the  harbour!  For  as  long  as  the  life  of  Crassua 
was  perplexed  with  the  toils  of  ambition,  so  long  was  he 
more  distinguished  for  the  performance  of  private  duties,  and 
the  praises  due  to  hia  genius,  than  for  any  benefit  that  he 
reaped  from  bis  greatness,  or  for  the  dignified  rank  which  ha 
bore  in  the  republic ;  but  the  firat  year  which,  after  a  dis- 
charge of  an  the  honourable  offices  of  tho  state,  opened  to 
him  the  entpanoe  to  supreme  authority  by  universal  consent, 
overthrew  all  his  hopes,  and  all  bis  future  schemes  of  life,  by 
death.  This  was  a  melancholy  occurrence  to  his  friends,  a 
grievous  calamity  to  hia  country,  and  a  heavy  afBiction  to  all 
the  virtuous  part  of  mankind;  but  such  misfortunes  after- 
wards fell  upon  the  commonwealth,  that  life  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  taken  away  from  Lucius  Crasaai  by 
the  immortal  goda  aa  a  privation,  but  death  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  blessing.  He  did  not  live  to  behold 
Italy  blazing  with  war,  or  the  senate  overwhelmed  with 
popular  odium,  or  the  leading  men  of  the  atate  accused  of 
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the  most  heinous  crimes,  or  the  affliction  of  his  daughter,  ■ 
or  the  baniBhment  of  his  soii-at-law,^  (tr  the  most  calami- 
touB  flight  of  Caius  Marius,  or  that  moat  atrocioua  of  all 
alaugbtere  after  hia  return,  or,  finally,  that  republic  in  every 
"Way  diegraced,  in  which,  while  it  continued  most  flourishing, 
he  had  by  far  the  pre-eminence  over  all  other  men  in  glory. 

III.  But  led  away  as  I  am  by  my  reflections  to  touch 
upon  the  power  and  vicisaitudea  of  fortune,  my  observations 
Bhall  not  expatiate  too  widely,  but  sball  be  confined  almost 
to  the  very  pereonages  who  are  contained  in  this  dialogue, 
■which  I  have  begun  to  detail.  For  who  would  not  call  the 
death  of  Lucius  OaBsuB,  which  has  been  go  often  lamented 
by  multitudes,  a.  happy  one,  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  late 
of  those  very  persons  who  were  almost  the  last  that  held  dia- 
courae  with  him?  For  we  ourselves  remember,  that  Quintus 
CatuluB,  a  man  distinguished  for  almost  every  species  ot 
merit,  when  he  entreated,  not  the  security  of  faia  fortunea, 
but  retreat  into  esile,  was  reduced  to  deprive  himself  of  life.  ' 
It  was  then,  too,  that  that  illustrioiis  head  of  Harons  Antonius, 
by  whom  the  lives  of  so  maay  citizens  had  been  preserved, 
yraa  fixed  iipon  the  very  rostra  on  which  he  had  so  strenuously 
defended  the  republic  when  consul,  and  which  he  bad  adorned 
with  imperial  taipiues  when  censor.  Not  iar  irora  his  was 
exposed  the  head  of  Caiua  Julius,  (who  was  betrayed  by  hia 
Tuscan  host,)  with  that  of  Lucius  Julius  his  brother;  so  that 
he  who  did  not  behold  such  atrocities  may  justly  be  thou^t 
to  have  prolonged  hie  life  during  the  existence  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  have  expired  together  with  it.  He  neither 
beheld  his  near  relation,  Publins  Crassus,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
diagnanimity,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  nor  saw  the  image  of 
Vesta  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  pontifei,  his  colleague  j 
tmd  (such  were  his  feelings  towards  his  countrj-)  even  the 
cruel  death  of  Caiua  Carbo,  hia  greatest  enemy,  that  occnrred 
on  the  same  day,  would  have  caused  additional  grief  to  him. 
He  did  not  behold  the  horrible  and  miserable  late  of  tboee 
young  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  him;  of  whom 
Caius  Cotta,  whom  he  had  left  in  a  promiaiiig  condition, 
was  erpelled,  through  popular  prejudice,  from  his  office  of 

*  Hia  daughter  Licinis.  was  married  to  TubliuB  Scipto,  tlie  gnmdaQa 
of  BerapioD,  who  was  iiutrumeatal  Id  the  deeith  tif  l^braiua  Qrscohio. 
Ci^  Brut  68.    Ellmdt. 
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he  torn  out,  l/ie  freedom  in  my  very  hreaili  will 
audacity. 

II.  It  dppeflred  that  a,  multitude  of  other  Qxpresaious  were 
then  uttered  by  him  with  the  most  vehement  efforts  of  mind, 
thought,  and  spirits ;  and  that  that  resolution  of  his,  which 
the  eenate  adopted  in  a  full  house,  was  proposed  by  him  with 
the  utmost  to^nifioenoe  and  dignity  of  language,  That  the 
counsel  and  fidelity  of  the  tenaie  had  never  been  inajiiinff  io 
the  commonwealth,  in  order  to  do  Justice  to  the  Roman  people; 
and  he  was  present  (as  appears  from  the  names  entered  in  the 
register)  at  the  recording  of  the  resolution.  Tliis  however 
was  the  lost  swan-like  note  and  speech  of  that  divine  orator; 
and,  as  if  expecting  to  bear  it  egaia,  we  used,  after  his  death, 
to  go  into  the  Benate-house,  that  we  might  contemplate  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  last  stood  to  speak;  for  we  heard  that 
he  was  seized  at  the  time  with  a  pain  in  his  aide  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  that  a  copious  perspiration  followed;  after 
which  he  was  struck  with  a  chillness,  and,  returning  home  in  a 
fever,  died  the  seventh  day  after  of  pleurisy.  0  how  fallacious 
are  the  liopes  of  mortals,  how  frail  is  our  condition,  aud  how 
insignificaat  all  our  ambitious  efforts,  which  are  often  broken 
and  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  over- 
whelmed as  it  were  in  their  voyage,  even  before  they  gain 
a  sight  of  the  harbour !  For  as  long  as  the  life  of  Crassus 
was  perplexed  with  the  toils  of  ambition,  so  long  was  he 
more  distingniabcd  for  the  performance  of  private  duties,  and 
the  praises  due  to  his  genius,  than  for  any  benefit  that  he 
reaped  from  his  greatness,  or  for  the  dignified  rank  which  he 
bore  in  the  republic;  but  the  firat  year  which,  after  a  dis- 
charge of  all  the  honourable  offices  of  the  state,  opened  to 
him.  the  entrance  to  supreme  authority  by  universal  consent, 
overthrow  all  liis  hopes,  and  all  his  future  schemes  of  life,  by 
death.  This  was  a  melancholy  occurrence  to  his  friends,  a 
grievous  calamity  to  his  country,  and  a  heavy  affliction  to  all 
the  virtuous  part  of  mankind ;  tut  such  misfortunes  after- 
"wards  fell  upon  the  commonwealth,  that  life  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  taken  away  from  Lucius  Crassus  by 
the  immortal  gods  as  a  privation,  but  death  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  blessing.  He  did  not  live  to  behold 
Italy  blazing  with  war,  or  the  senate  overwhelmed  with 
popular  odium,  or  the  leading  men  of  the  state  accused  of 
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doea  not,  though  what  is  written  of  him  is  written  in  a  divine 
spirit,  conceive  somcthiog  still  greater  of  him  about  whom  it 
is  written :  and  it  is  also  mj  request,  not  iuileed  to  you, 
my  brother,  who  attribute  to  me  perfection  in  all  things,  but 
to  others  who  shall  take  this  treatise  into  their  han(£,  that 
they  would  entertain  a  nobler  conception  of  Lucius  Crassua 
than  any  that  is  expressed  by  me.  For  I,  who  was  not 
present  at  this  dialogue,  and  to  whom  Coins  Cotta  communi- 
cated only  the  topics  Rud  heads  of  the  dissertation,  have  en- 
deavoured to  shadow  forth  in  the  conversation  of  the  speakers 
those  peculiar  styles  of  oratory,  in  which  I  knew  that  each  of 
them  was  conspicuous.  But  if  any  person  shall  be  induced 
by  the  common  opinion,  to  think  either  that  Antoniua  wm 
more  jejune,  or  Crassus  more  eiuberant  in  style,  than  they 
have  been  respectively  described  by  me,  he  will  be  amongtho 
number  of  those  who  either  never  heard  these  great  men,  or 
who  have  not  abilities  to  judge;  for  each  of  them  was  (aa  I 
have  esplained  before)  superior  to  all  other  speakers,  in  appli- 
cation, and  genius,  and  leiiming,  as  well  as  excellent  in  his 
particular  style,  so  that  embellishment  in  language  was  not 
wanting  in  Antonius,  nor  redundant  in  Crassus. 

V.  As  soon  therefore  as  they  had  withdrawn  before  noon, 
and  reposed  themselves  a  little,  Cotta  said  that  he  particularly 
observed  that  Crassus  employed  all  the  time  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  the  most  earnest  and  profound  meditation ;  and 
that  he  himself,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coimte- 
nance  which  he  assumed  whenever  he  was  going  to  speak  in 
public,  and  the  nature  of  his  looks  when  he  was  fixed  in  con- 
templation, and  had  ofteu  remarked  them  in  causes  of  the 
gre»,teBt  importance,  came  on  purpose,  while  the  rest  were 
asleep,  into  the  room  in  which  CrassuB  had  Iain  down  on  a 
couch  prepared  for  him,  aud  that,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
him  to  be  settled  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  he  immediately 
retired  J  and  that  almost  two  hours  passed  in  that  perfect 
Btillnesa.  Afterwards,  when  they  all,  as  the  day  was  now 
verging  to  the  afternoon,  waited  upon  Crassus,  Ciesar  said, 
','  Well,  Crassus,  shall  we  go  and  take  our  seats!  though  we 
ouly  come  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  promise,  and  not  to 
demand  the  performance  of  it."  Crassus  then  replied,  "Do 
you  imagine  that  I  have  the  assurance  to  think  that  I  can 
continue  longer  indebted  to  such  friends  as  you,  especially  in 
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an  obligation  of  this  nature}'' 

you?"  said  Ctesar;  "a  seat  ir 

that  is  the  most  ehady  and   cool!"     "Very  well,"  replied 

CrassuB,  "for  there  is  iu  that  spot  a  seat  not  at  all  unsuitod 

for  this  discourse  of  oure."   This  arrangement  being  agreeable 

to  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  went  into  the  mood,  and  sat 

down  tixere  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  listen. 

Crassua  then  said,  "  Not  only  the  influence  of  your  autho- 
rity and  friendship,  but  also  the  ready  compliance  of  Antonius, 
have  taken  from  me  all  liberty  of  refUsal,  though  I  had  aa 
excellent  pretest  for  refusing.  In  the  partition,  however,  of 
this  dissertation  between  us,  Antonius,  when  he  assumed  to 
himself  the  part  of  speaking  upon  those  matters  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  orator's  speech,  and  left  to  me  to  explain 
how  they  should  be  embellished,  divided  things  which 
are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  separation;  for  as  every 
speech  consists  of  the  matter  and  the  language,  the  language 
OftQ  have  no  place  if  you  take  away  the  matter,  nor  the 
matter  receive  any  illustration  if  you  take  away  the  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  the  great  men  of  antic[uity,  embracing  some- 
thing of  superior  magnificence  in  their  ideas,  appear  to  me  to 
have  seen  further  into  the  nature  of  things  than  the  visual 
faculties  of  our  minds  can  penetrat* ;  as  they  said  that  all 
these  things,  above  and  below,  formed  one  ^stem,  and  were 
huked  together  in  strict  union  by  one  and  the  same  power, 
aad  one  principle  of  universal  harmony  in  nature ;  for  there 
is  no  order  of  things  which  can  either  of  itself,  if  forcibly 
separated  from  the  rest,  preserve  a  permanent  existence,  or 
without  which  the  rest  can  maintain  their  power  and  eternal 
duration. 

VI.  "  But,  if  this  reasoning  appear  to  be  too  comprehensive 
to  be  embraced  by  human  sense  and  understanding,  yet  that 
saying  of  Plato  is  true,  and  certainly  not  unknown  to  you, 
Catulua,  '  that  all  the  learning  of  these  liberal  and  polite  de- 
partmentsofknowledgeislinked  together  in  one  bondof  union; 
for  when  the  power  of  that  reason,  by  which  the  causes  and 
events  of  things  are  known,  is  once  thoroughly  discerned,  a  cer- 
tain wonderful  agreement  and  harmony,  as  it  were,  in  all  the 
sciences  is  discovered.'  But,  if  this  also  appear  to  be  too  sublime 
a.  thought  for  us  to  contemplate  who  are  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  it,  however,  certainly  is  our  duty  to  know  and  remember 


tiiat  which  we  have  embnioed,  which  we  profess,  which  we 
have  taken  npon  ourBelres.  Since  eloquence,  as  I  observed 
yesterday,  and  Antonius  signiiied  in  some  pofisagea  of  his  dis- 
course this  morning,  is  one  and  the  eamo,  into  whatever  tracts 
or  regions  of  debate  it  may  be  carried :  for  whether  it  dis- 
courses cenoemiug  the  nature  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth, 
— whether  of  divine  or  human  power, — whether  it  speaks 
from  a  lower,  or  an  equal,  or  a  superior  place, — whether  to 
impel  an  audience,  or  to  instruct,  or  to  deter,  or  to  iacite,  or 
to  dissuade,  or  to  inflame,  or  to  aoothe, — whether  to  a  email 
or  to  a  large  assembly, — whether  to  strangers,  to  friends,  or 
alone, — its  language  is  derived  through  different  channeln 
not  from  different  sources ;  and,  wherever  it  directs  its  courae, 
it  is  attended  with  the  same  equipment  and  decoration.  Bui 
since  we  are  overwhelmed  by  opinions,  not  only  those  of  the 
vulgar,  but  those  also  of  men  imperfectly  instructed,  who 
treat  of  those  things  more  easily  when  divided  and  torn 
asunder  which  they  have  not  capacity  to  comprehend  in 
a  general  view,  and  who  sever  the  language  from  the  thoughto 
like  the  body  from  the  sonl,  neither  of  which  separations 
can  be  made  without  deetructioa,  I  will  not  undertake  in 
this  discourse  more  than  that  which  is  imposed  upon  me; 
I  will  only  signify  briefly,  that  neither  can  embelliahmenta  irf 
language  be  found  without  arrangement  and  expression  of 
thoughts,  nor  can  thoughts  be  made  to  shine  without  the 
light  of  language.  But  before  I  proceed  to  touch  upon  those 
particulars  by  which  I  think  language  is  beautified  and 
illumined,  I  will  state  briefly  what  I  think  concerning  elo- 
quence in  general. 

VII.  "There  is  no  one  of  the  natural  senses,  in  my 
opinion,  which  does  not  include  under  its  general  compre- 
hension many  things  dissimilar  one  to  another,  but  which  are 
still  thought  deserving  of  similar  approbation;  for  we  both 
perceive  many  things  by  the  ear,  which,  although  they  all 
charm  vs  with  their  sounda,  are  yet  often  so  various  in  them- 
selves, that  that  which  we  hear  last  appears  to  be  the  most 
delightful;  and  almost  innumerable  pleasures  are  received 
by  the  eye,  which  all  captivate  iis  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
delight  the  same  sense  iu  different  ways;  and  pleasures 
that  bear  no  sort  of  resemhlance  to  each  other  charm  the 
rest  of  the  senses  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  taj 


detemiiiie  whicb  a&brde  the  most  esquisite  enjoymenL  But 
B  observation  which  ia  to  be  made  in  re^ud  to  nature 
may  be  applied  also  to  the  difibreut  kinds  of  art.  Sculpture 
is  a.  single  art,  in.  'which  Myro,  Folycletus,  and  Lysippus 
excelled ;  all  of  whom  differed  oce  from  another,  but  so  that 
you  would  not  wish  any  one  of  them  to  be  unlike  himself 
The  art  and  science  of  painting  is  one,  yet  ZeuiiE,  Aglaophou, 
and  Apelles  are  quite  unlike  one  another  in  themselveB, 
thou^  to  none  of  tliem  does  anything  seem  wanting  in  hia 
peculiar  style.  And  if  this  be  wonderful,  and  yet  true,  in 
these,  aa  it  were,  mute  arts,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it 
ia  language  and  speech  t  which,  though  employed  about  the 
same  thoughts  and  words,  yet  admits  of  the  greatest  varia- 
tions; and  not  so  that  some  speakers  are  to  be  censured  and 
others  commended,  but  that  those  who  are  allowed  to  merit 
praise,  merit  it  for  different  escoUences.  This  is  fiilly  exem- 
plified in  poets,  who  have  the  nearest  affinity  to  orators :  how 
distinct  from  each  other  are  Ennius,  Facuvius,  and  Accius; 
how  distinct,  among  the  Greeks,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides;  though  almost  equal  praise  may  be  attributed 
to  them  all  in  different  kinds  of  writing.  Then,  behold  and 
contemplate  those  whose  art  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry;  what  a  wide  distinction  there  ia  between  the  ao- 
complishments  and  natural  abilities  of  orators!  Isocratcs 
possessed  swoetness,  Lysias  delicacy,  Hyperides  pointedness, 
jEschiues  sound,  and  Demosthenea  energy;  and  which  of 
them  was  not  escellent  1  yet  which  of  them  resembled  any 
one  but  himself  i  Atricanus  had  weight,  Lielius  smoothness, 
Galba  asperity,  Carbo  something  of  fluency  and  harmony; 
but  whitji  of  these  was  not  an  orator  of  the  first  rank  in 
those  times  i  and  yet  every  one  attained  that  rank  by  a  style 
of  oratory  peculiar  to  himself 

VIII.  "  But  why  should  I  search  into  antiquity  for  eiam- 
plea,  when  I  can  point  to  present  and  living  characters? 
What  was  ever  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  language  of 
our  friend  Catiilus  f  language  of  such  purity,  that  he  appears 
to  be  almost  the  only  orator  that  speaks  pure  Latin;  and  of 
such  power,  that  with  its  peculiar  dignity  there  is  yet  blended 
the  utmost  politeucss  and  wit.  In  a  word,  when  I  hear  him,  I 
always  think  that  whatever  you  should  add,  or  alter,  or  take 

iy,  his  language  would  bo  impaired  and  deteriorated.     Has 
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not  our  friend  Caaar  here,  too,  introduced  a  new  kind  of  oratory, 
and  brougbt  before  us  an  almost  peculiar  atjla  of  eloquence  { 
Who  haa  ever,  besides  him,  treated  tragical  Bubjects  in  an 
almost  comic  manner,  setiouB  subjects  with  pleasantly,  gravs 
Bubjecta  with  gaiety,  and  autjects  suited  to  the  forum  with  a 
grace  peculiar  to  the  stage  J  in  such  a  way  that  neither  is  the 
jocular  style  eicluded  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  nor 
is  the  weight  of  the  matter  lessened  by  the  humour  with 
which  it  is  treated.  Here  are  present  with  u3  two  young 
men,  almost  of  equal  age,  Sulpicius  and  Cotta;  what  things 
were  ever  ao  dissimilar  as  they  are  one  to  another!  yet  what 
is  BO  excellent  as  they  are  in  their  respective  styles  1  One  is 
polished  and  refined,  explaining  thiugii  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety and  aptitude  of  expression;  he  always  adheres  to  his 
cause,  and,  when  ha  has  diaoovered,  with  his  keen  discem- 
meot,  what  he  ought  to  prove  to  the  judge,  he  directs  im 
whole  attention  and  force  of  oratory  to  that  point,  without 
regarding  other  arguments;  while  Sulpicius  has  a  certain 
irresistible  energy  of  mind,  a  most  full  and  powerful  voice,  a 
most  vigorous  action,  and  consummate  dignity  of  motion, 
united  with  such  weight  and  eopiousneas  of  language,  that  he 
appears  of  all  men  the  beat  qualified  hy  nature  for  eloquence. 
IX.  "I  now  return  to  ourselves;  (because  there  haa  ever 
beea  such  a  comparison  made  between  us,  that  we  are 
brought,  aa  it  were,  into  judgment  on  account  of  rivalship,  in 
the  common  conversation  of  mankind ;)  what  two  things  caa 
be  more  dissimilar  than  Antonius's  manner  of  speaking  and 
my  own  'i  though  he  is  such  an  orator  that  no  one  can  possibly 
aurpass  him;  and  I,  though  I  am  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
myself  am  yet  in  preference  to  others  admitted  to  s 
parison  with  him.  Do  you  notice  what  the  manner  of 
nius  is !     It  ia  bold,  vehement,  lull  of  eneigj  and  actio! 

fortified  and  guarded  on  every  point  of  the  cause,  apirite   

acute,  eiplicit,  dwelling  upon  every  circumstance,  retiring 
with  honour,  pursuing  with  -eagerness,  terrifying,  supplicating, 
eihibiting  the  greatest  variety  of  language,  yet  without  satiety 
to  the  ear;  but  as  to  myself,  whatever  I  am  as  a  speaker 
(since  I  appear  to  yoa  to  hold  some  place  among  speakers),  I 
certainly  differ  very  greatly  from  his  style.  What  my  talents 
are  it  becomes  not  me  to  say,  because  every  one  is  least 
n  to  himself,  and  it  is  estremely  difficult  for  any  p 
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to  form  a  j  udgment  of  his  own  capacity ;  but  the  diaaimili 
may  be  easily  percaiTed,  both  from  the  mediocrity  of 
action,  and  from  the  circumBtance  that  I  usually  conclude 
the  Bame  track  in  which  I  first  Bet  out;  and  that  labour 
and  care  in  choosing  words  cauaea  me  gieater  aaiiety  than 
choice  of  matter,  being  afraid  that  if  my  language  ehould  ' 
be  a  little  obeolete,  it  may  appear  unworthy  of  the  expecta- 
tion and  silent  attention  of  the  audience.  But  if  in  us  who 
are  present  there  are  such  remarkable  disEimilitudeB,  such 
decided  peculiarities  in  each  of  us,  and  ia  all  this  variety  the 
better  is  distinguished  from,  the  worse  by  difference  in  ability 
mther  than  by  difference  ia  kind,  and  everything  is  praise- 
worthy that  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  what  do  you  imagine 
must  be  the  case  if  we  should  take  into  consideration  all  the 
oratore  that  anywhere  exist,  or  ever  existed  1  Would  it  not 
happen  that  almost  as  many  kinds  of  eloquence  as  of  orators 
would  he  found  1  But  from  this  obaervation  of  mine,  it  may 
perhaps  occur  to  jou,  that  if  there  be  almost  innumerahle 
varieties  and  characters  of  eloquence,  dissimilar  in  species, 
yet  laudable  in  their  kind,  thiii^  of  bo  diversiiied  a  nature 
can  never  be  formed  into  an  art  by  the  saiae  precepts  and 
one  single  method  of  instruction.  This  is  not  the  case-  and 
it  is  to  bo  attentively  considered  by  those  who  have  the  con- 
duct and  education  of  others,  ia  what  direction  the  natural 
geaius  of  each  seems  principally  to  incline  him.  For  we  see 
that  from  the  same  schools  of  artists  and 'masters,  eminent  in 
their  respective  pursuits,  there  have  gone  forth  pupils  very 
unlike  each  other,  yet  al!  praiseworthy,  because  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teacher  has  been  adapted  to  each  person's  natural 
geaius ;  a  fact  of  which  the  moat  remarkable  example  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  sciences)  ia  that  saying  of  lacerates,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  eloquence,  that  he  used  to  apply  the  spur 
to  Ephorua,  but  to  put  the  rein  on  Theopompus ;  tor  the  one, 
who  overleaped  all  bounds  in  the  boldness  of  his  eipressions, 
he  restnuued;  the  other,  who  hesitated  and  was  bashful,  as 
it  were,  he  stimulated:  nor  did  he  produce  ia  them  any 
resemblance  to  each  other,  but  gave  to  the  one  such  an  addi- 
tion, and  retrenched  from  the  other  bo  much  superfluity,  as 
to  form  in  both  that  eicellence  of  which  tho  natural  genius 
of  each  was  susoeptible. 

X.  "  I  thought  it  uecessaiy  to  premise  these  particulars. 
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that  if  every  remark  o£  mine  did  not  exactly  ndapt  itself  to 
tke  inclinations  of  you  all,  aud  to  that  peculiar  style  of  speak- 
ing which  each  of  you  most  admired,  you  might  be  sensible 
that  I  described  that  character  of  eloquence  of  which  I  myaelf 
most  approved. 

"  Those  mattera,  therefore,  of  which  Antonius  has  treated 
HO  eiplicitly,  are  to  be  endowed  with  action  and  elocution  by 
the  orator  in  some  oertaia  manner.  What  manner  of  elocu- 
tion can  be  better  (for  I  will  consider  action  by-and-by)  than 
that  of  speaking  in  pure  Latin,  with  perapicuitj',  with  grace- 
fiilcess,  and  with  aptitude  and  congruity  to  the  subject  in 
question  ?  Of  the  two  which  I  mentioned  first,  purity  and 
oleaniesa  of  language,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  account  is 
expected  from  me ;  for  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  hira  to  be 
an  orator  who  cannot  speak ;  nor  can  we  hope  that  be  who 
cannot  speak  grammatical  Latin  will  speak  elegantly;  nor 
that  he  who  cannot  speak  what  we  can  understand,  will  ever 
Bpeak  anything  for  us  to  admire.  Let  us,  therefore,  omit 
these  matters,  which  are  easy  of  attainment,  though  neoesaary 
in  practice ;  for  the  one  is  taught  in  Bcbool-learniDg  and  the 
mdiaienta  of  children;  the  other  ^  is  cultivated  for  this  reason, 
that  what  every  person  says  may  bo  understood, — a  qualificar 
tion  which  wo  perceive  indeed  to  be  necessary,  yet  that  none 
can  be  held  in  less  estimation.-  But  all  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, though  it  receive  a  polish  from  the  science  of  graramar, 
is  yet  augmented  by  the  reading  of  orators  and  poete ;  for 
those  ancients,  who  could  not  then  adorn  what  they  expressed, 
had  almost  all  a  kind  of  nobleness  of  diction;  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  their  style  cannot  express  themselves 
otherwise  than  in  pure  Latin,  even  though  ihej  desire  to  do 
so.  Yet  we  must  not  make  use  of  such  of  their  woi-ds  as  our 
modern  mode  of  speaking  does  not  admit,  imless  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  but  sparingly,  i  '  '  " 
plain;  but  be  who  is  studious  and  mncb  oonveisant  n 
ancient  writers,  will  make  such  use  of  common  expressioi 
always  to  adopt  the  most  eligible. 

XI.  "  In  order  to  speak  pure  Latin,  we  must  take  a 
only  to  use  words  with  which  nobody  can  justly  find  f 

'  Perspicuity, 

'  Thia   BeomH  to  be  pp^ikiiig  rather  t50   lightly  of  the   t 
parBpiouitf,  which  Quintiiiiin  prtmoucoau  the  oMef  virtue  of  langB 
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and  preserve  tlie  conatniotion  by  proper  cases,  (ind  tenaeB, 
and  genders,  and  numbers,  bo  that  there  may  be  nothing  oon- 
foBed,  or  inoongruoua,  or  preposterous;  bat  also  that  the 
tongue,  and  the  breath,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  oome  under 
proper  regulation.  I  would  not  have  letters  sounded  with 
too  much  affectation,  or  uttered  imperfectly  through  negli- 
gence; I  would  not  have  the  words  dropped  out  without 
eapression  or  spirit  j  I  would  not  have  them  puffed  and,  as  it 
were,  panted  forth,  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  for  I  do 
not  as  yet  speak  of  those  things  relating  to  the  voice  which 
belong  to  oratorical  delivery,  but  merely  of  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  conoem  pronunciation.  For  there  are  certain  faults 
which  every  one  is  desirous  to  avoid,  as  a  too  delicate  and 
effeminate  tone  of  voice,  or  one  that  is  extravagantly  harsh 
and  grating.  There  is  also  a  fault  which  some  industriously 
strive  to  attain ;  a  rustic  and  rough  pronunciation  is  agree- 
able to  some,  that  their  language,  if  it  has  that  tone,  may 
eeem  to  partake  more  of  antiquity;  as  Lucius  Cotta,  an  ac-  • 
quaintance  of  yours,  Catulus,  appears  to  me  to  take  a  delight 
in  the  broadness  of  his  speecli  and  the  rough  sound  of  his 
Toice,  and  thinks  that  what  he  says  will  savour  of  the  antique 
if  it  certainly  sayour  of  rusticity.  But  your  harmony  and 
sweetness  delight  me  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  harmony  of  your 
words,  which  is  a  principal  point,  but  one  which  method  in- 
troduces, learning  teaches,  practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
confirms  ;  bttt  I  mean  the  mere  sweetness  of  pronunciation, 
which,  as  among  the  Greeks  it  was  peouhar  to  the  Athenians, 
so  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  city.  At 
Athens,  learning  among  the  Athenians  themselves  has  long 
been  entirely  neglected;  there  remains  in  that  city  only  the 
seat  of  the  studies  which  the  citiEcna  do  not  cultivate,  but 
which  foreigners  enjoy,  being  captivated  in  a  manner  with 
the  very  name  and  authority  of  the  place;  yet  any  illiterate 
Athenian  will  easily  surpaaa  the  most  learned  Asiatica,'  not  in 
his  language,  but  in  sweetneas  of  tone,  not  so  much  in  speak- 
ing well  ae  in  apeaking  agreeably.  Our  citizens^  pay  less 
attention  to  letters  than  the  people  of  Latium,  yet  among  all 
the  people  that  you  know  in  the  city,  who  have  the  least 

'  The  Asiatic  Graelca. 

'  ThoBB  who  lire  born  at  Rome  apply  theroHalvea  to  the  Hber«t 
■    soieooea  leaa  than  the  reat  of  the  people  of  LatJuiQ,    Proatl. 
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that,  if  every  remark  of  mine  did  not  eiactly  adapt  itself  to 
tbe  inclinations  of  you  all,  and  to  that  peculiar  style  of  speak- 
ing which  each  of  you  moat  admired,  you  might  be  sensible 
that  I  described  that  character  of  eloquence  of  which  I  myself 
most  approved. 

"  Those  matters,  therefore,  of  which  Antonius  has  treated 
80  explicitly,  are  to  be  endowed  with  action  and  elocution  by 
the  orator  in  some  certain  manner.  What  manner  of  elocu- 
tion can  be  better  (for  I  will  consider  action  l)y-and-by)  than 
that  of  apeafcing  in  pure  Latin,  with  perspicuity,  with  grace- 
fulness, and  with  aptitude  and  congruity  to  tbe  subject  in 
question  ?  Of  the  two  which  I  mentioned  firat,  purity  and 
clearness  of  language,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  account  is 
expected  from  me ;  for  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  him  to  be 
an  orator  who  cannot  speak;  nor  can  wo  hope  that  he  who 
cannot  speak  grammatical  Latin  will  speak  elegantly;  nor 
that  he  who  cannot  speak  what  we  can  tmderstand,  will  ever 
speak  anything  for  us  to  admire.  Let  us,  therefore,  omit 
tjiese  matters,  which  are  eaay  of  attainment,  though  necessary 
in  practice ;  for  the  one  is  taught  in  school-learning  and  the 
rudiments  of  children;  the  other  ^  is  cultivated  for  this  reason, 
that  what  every  person  sayamay  be  understood, — a  qualifiosr 
tion  which  we  perceive  indeed  to  be  Eeoossary,  yet  that  none 
can  be  held  in  less  estimation.^  But  all  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, though  it  receive  a  polish  from  the  science  of  grammar, 
is  yet  augmented  by  the  reading  of  orators  and  poets ;  for 
those  ancients,  who  could  not  then  adorn  what  they  expressed, 
bad  almost  all  a  kind  of  nobleness  of  diction ;  and  those 
■who  are  accustomed  to  their  style  cannot  eicpress  themselves 
otherwise  than  in  pure  Latin,  even  though  they  desire  to  do 
BO.  Yet  we  must  not  make  use  of  such  of  their  words  as  our 
modem  mode  of  speaking  does  not  admit,  unless  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  e;i^  . 
plain;  but  he  who  is  studious  and  much  conversant  witi 
ancient  writers,  will  make  such  use  of  common  expressions  a 
always  to  adopt  the  most  eligible. 

XI.  "  In  order  to  speak  pure  Latin,  we  must  take  o 
only  to  use  words  with  which  nobody  can  justly  fiud  fault, 

'  PBrspicuity. 

'  This  aeeme  to  bo  p^^aUmg  rather  too   Ughtly  of  the 
perBpiouity,  which  QuintUinn  proaaunces  the  cluEf  i;i 
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and  preserve  the  construction  by  proper  caaeH,  and  tenses, 
and  genders,  and  numbers,  ao  tbat  there  may  be  nothing  con- 
fused, or  incongruous,  or  preposterous;  but  also  that  the 
tongue,  and  the  breath,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  ceme  under 
proper  regulation.  I  would  not  have  letters  sounded  with 
too  much  affectation,  or  uttered  imperfectly  through  negli- 
gence; I  would  not  have  the  words  dropped  out  without 
eipression  or  spirit;  I  would  not  have  them  puffed  and,  as  it 
were,  panted  forth,  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  for  I  do 
not  as  yet  apeak  of  those  things  relating  to  the  voice  which 
belong  to  oratorical  delivery,  but  merely  of  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  concern  pronunciation.  For  there  are  certain  fault* 
which  every  one  is  desirous  to  avoid,  as  a  too  delicate  and 
eCTeminate  tone  of  voice,  or  one  that  is  extravagantly  harsh 
and  grating.  There  is  also  a  fault  which  some  industriously 
strive  to  attain;  a  rustic  attd  rough  pronunciation  is  agree- 
able to  some,  that  their  language,  if  it  has  that  tone,  may 
seem  to  pai-take  more  of  antiquity;  as  Lucius  Cotta,  an  ac-  j 
quaintonce  of  yours,  Catulus,  appears  to  me  to  take  a  delight 
in  the  taroadneaa  of  his  speech  and  the  rough  sound  of  bis 
Toiae,  and  thinks  that  what  he  says  will  savour  of  the  antique 
if  it  certainly  savour  of  rusticity.  But  your  harmony  and 
sweetness  delight  mo  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  harmony  of  your 
words,  which  is  a  principal  point,  but  cue  which  method  in- 
troduces, learning  teaches,  practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
confirms  ;  b«t  I  mean  the  mere  sweetnese  of  pronunciation, 
which,  as  among  the  Greeks  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians, 
so  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  city.  At 
Athens,  learning  among  the  Athenians  themselves  has  long 
been  entirely  neglected;  there  remains  in  that  city  only  the 
seat  of  the  studies  which  the  citizens  do  not  cultivate,  but 
which  foreigners  enjoy,  being  captivated  in  a  manner  with 
the  very  name  and  authority  of  the  place ;  yet  any  illiterate 
Athenian  will  easily  surpass  the  most  learned  Asiatics,^  not  in 
his  language,  but  in  sweetness  of  tone,  not  so  much  in  speak- 
ing well  as  in  speaking  agreeably.  Our  citizens^  pay  le«a 
attention  to  letters  than  the  people  of  Latium,  yet  among  all 
the  people  that  you  know  in  the  city,  who  have  the  least 

'  The  Asiatic  QrockH. 

'  Tboxe  who  use  bom  at  Home  nppl;  theiaHilTes  to   the  liberal 
'     BcieDces  lesa  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Latinm.     Prouil. 
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proceed  to  other  matters  which  may  prove  still  more  UDsatis- 
&ctory." ' 

XIV.  "  You  aee,"  said  Antonius,  "  how  inattentive  we  are, 
and  bow  unwillingly  wo  listen  to  you,^  nhen  we  might  be  in- 
duced (T  judge  from  myself)  to  neglect  all  other  concerns  to 
SdUow  you  and  give  you  our  attention;  so  elegant  are  your 
remarlu  upou  unpleasiug,  bo  copioua  upon  barren,  so  new 
upon  common  flubjecta." 

"  Those  two  parts  indeed,  Antonius,"  continued  Crassos, 
"  which  I  have  just  run  over,  or  rather  have  almost  passed  by, 
tiiat  of  speaking  in  pure  Latin,  and  with  perspicuity,  were 
taaj  to  treat;  those  which  remain  are  importsiut,  intricate, 
diversified,  weighty,  on  which  depends  all  the  admimtion 
bestowed  upon  ability  and  all  the  praise  given  to  eloquence; 
for  nobody  ever  admired  aa  orator  for  merely  spcakiag  good 
lAtinj  if  he  speaks  otherwise,  Ihey  ridicule  him;  and  not 
only  do  not  think  lum  an  orator,  but  not  even  a  man.  Nor 
Las  any  one  ever  extolled  a.  speaker  for  merely  spe&king 
in  such  a  maimer  that  those  who  were  present  understood 
what  he  said;  though  every  one  has  despised  hitn  who  wag 
not  able  to  do  so.  Whom  then  do  men  regard  with  awe? 
What  Bpeaker  do  they  behold  with  astonishment  1  At  whom 
do  tiiey  utter  exclamations!  Whom  do  they  consider  aa 
a  deity,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  amongst  mortalsl  Him 
who  speaks  distinctly,  explicitly,  copiously,  and  luminously, 
both  aa  to  matter  and  wards ;  who  produces  in  his  language 
a  sort  of  rhythm  and  harmooy;  who  speaks,  as  I  caU  it,^ace- 
fidljf.  Those  also  who  treat  their  subject  as  the  importanoe  of 
things  and  persons  requires,  are  to  be  commended  far  that 
peculiar  kind  of  merit,  which  I  term  aptitude  and  congrviity. 
Antonius  said  that  ho  bad  aeTer  seen  any  who  spoke  in  such 
a  manner,  and  oliserved  that  to  such  only  was  to  be  attri- 
buted the  distinguishing  title  of  eloquence.  On  my  authority, 
therefore,  deride  aud  despise  all  those  who  imagine  that 
irom  the  precepts  of  such  as  are  now  called  rhetoricians  they 
have  gained  all  tfie  powers  of  oratory,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  understand  what  character  they  hold,  or  what  th«^ 
profess ;  for  indeed,  by  an  orator  everything  that  relates  to 
human  life,  since  that  is  the  field  on  which  his  abilities  are 
displayed,  and  is  the  subject  for  his  eloquence,  should  be  ez- 
I        '  Odiaiivra,    AaditisrUiia  odioiiom.    Suhutc  '  IroukaJlf. 


ined,  heard,  read,  diBcussed,  handled,  and  consideredj  s 
eloquence  is  one  of  the  most  emment  virtues ;  and  though  all 
the  Tirtuea  are  iu  their  nature  equal  nnd  alike,  yet  one  species 
ia  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  another ;  as  is  this  power, 
which,  oomprehendiDg  a  knowledge  of  things,  espreBsea  the 
tlioughtB  and  purposes  of  the  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
can  impel  the  audience  whithersoever  it  isoUnes  its  force ; 
and,  the  greater  is  its  influence,  the  more  necessary  it  ia  that 
it  should  fae  united  with  probity  and  eminent  judgmont;  for 
if  we  bestow  the  feculty  of  eloqueaeo  upon  persons  destitute 
of  these  virtnes,  we  shall  not  make  them  orators,  but  give 
arms  to  madmen. 

XV.  "  This  faculty,  I  say,  of  thinking  and  speaking,  this 
power  of  eloquence,  the  ancient  Greeks  donomiaated  wisdom. 
Hence  the  Lycurgi,  the  Pittaci,  the  Solons;  and,  compared 
with  them,  our  Coruncanii,  Fabricii,  Catos,  and  Scipios,  were 
perhaps  not  so  learned,  but  were  certainly  of  a  like  foroe  and 
inclination  of  mind.  Others,  of  equal  ability,  but  of  dissimilar 
affection  towards  the  pursuits  of  life,  preferred  ease  and 
tetirement,  as  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Anaxagoros,  and 
transferred  their  attention  entirely  from  ciyil  polity  to  the 
contec^plation  of  nature  ;  a  mods  of  life  which,  on  account  of 
its  tranquillity,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  science,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  delightful  to  mankind,  attracted 
a  greater  number  than  was  of  adyautage  to  public  concerns. 
Accordingly,  as  men  of  the  most  excellent  natural  talents 
gave  themselves  up  to  that  study,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  abundance  of  free  and  unoccupied  time,  so  men  of 
the  greatest  learning,  blessed  with  excess  of  leisure  and  fer- 
tility of  thought,  imagined  it  their  duty  to  make  more  things 
than  were  really  necessary  the  objects  of  their  attention, 
investigation,  and  inquiry.  That  ancient  leaniing,  indeed, 
appeara  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  preceptress  of 
living  rightly  and  of  speaking  well ;  nor  were  there  separate 
masters  for  those  subjects,  but  the  same  teachers  formed  the 
morals  and  the  language ;  as  Phosnix  in  Homer,  who  says 
that  he  was  appointed  a  companion  in  war  to  the  young 
Achilles  by  his  lather  Peleus,  to  make  him  an  orator  iu 
words,  and  a  hero  in  deeds.  But  as  meu  accustomed  to 
constant  and  daily  employment,  when  they  are  hindered  from 
their  occupation  by  the  weather,  betake  themselves  to  play  at 


ball,  or  dice,  or  draughts,  or  even  invent  soms  new  game  of 
their  own  to  amuBe  their  leisure;  bo  thej,  being  either 
eicladed  from  public  employiaents,  as  ft^>m  biigiiiess,  by  the 
state  of  the  times,  or  being  idle  from  inclination,  gave  them- 
selves up  nhollj,  some  to  the  poets,  some  to  the  geometer^ 
some  to  music  ;  others  eves,  as  the  logicians,  fbund  out  a  new 
Etudf  and  exercise  for  themselvea,  and  consumed  their  whole 
time  and  lives  in  those  arts  which  have  been  discovered 
to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  learning  and  to  virtue. 

XVI.  "  But,  beoauao  there  were  some,  and  those  not  a  few, 
who  either  were  eminent  in  public  affaira,  through  their  two- 
fold excellence  ta  acting  and  speaking,  escellences  which  are 
indeed  inseparable,  as  Themistoclea,  Pericles,  Theramenes;  or 
who,  though  they  were  not  employed  themselves  in  public 
afiaira,  were  teachers  of  others  in  that  science,  as  Gorgias, 
Thrasymachua,  Isoerates;  there  appeared  others  who,  being 
themselves  men  of  abundant  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  averse 
to  political  business  and  employments,  derided  and  despised 
the  exercise  of  oratory;  at  the  head  of  which  party  was 
Socrates.  He,  who,  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  learned,  and 
the  judgment  of  all  Greece,  was  the  first  of  ail  men  as  well 
in  wisdom  and  penetration,  grace  and  refinement,  as  in  elo- 
quence, variety,  and  copiousness  of  language  on  nhatever 
subject  he  took  in  hand,  deprived  of  their  common  name 
those  who  handled,  treated,  and  gave  instruction  iii  those 
matters  which  are  the  objects  of  our  present  inquiry,  when 
they  were  previously  comprised  under  one  appellation;  as  aQ 
Icnowledge  ia  the  best  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  exercise  in 
them,  was  denominated  philosopki/ ;  and  he  separated  in,  his 
discasaions  the  ability  of  thinking  wisely,  and  speaking  grace- 
fully, though  they  are  naturally  united;  Socrates,  I  eay, 
whose  great  genius  and  varied  conversation  Plato  has  in  his 
Dialogues  con^gned  to  immortality,  he  himself  having  left 
us  nothing  in  writing.  Hence  arose  that  divorce  as  it 
■were  of  the  tongue  from  the  heart,  a  division  certiunly 
absurd,  useless,  and  reprehensible,  that  one  class  of  persons 
should  teach  us  to  think,  and  another  to  speak,  rightly :  for, 
as  many  reasoners  had  their  origin  almost  from  Socrates, 
and  as  they  caught  up  some  one  thing,  some  another,  from 
his  disputations,  which  were  various,  diversified,  and  difftisTB 
I  i^n  £ll  subjects,  many  sects  as  it  were  became  propagate'^ 
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diBsentiDg  oue  from  another,  and  much  divided  and  very  dis- 
similar in  opiniouB,  though  all  the  philosophera  wished  to  be 
called,  and  thought  that  they  were,  Sooratica. 

XVII.  "  First  from  Plato  himself  came  Aristotle  and 
Xenocrates;  the  one  of  whom  founded  the  Peripatetic  sect; 
the  otbor  the  Academy;  and  from  Antisthenes,  who  was 
chiefly  delighted  with  the  patience  and  endurance  recom- 
mended in  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  sprung  first  the  Cynics, 
afterwards  the  Stoics,  Nest,  from  Aristippus,  for  whom  the 
dissertations  on  pleasure  had  greater  charms,  emanated  the 
Cyrenaic  philosophy,  which  he  and  his  followers  maintained 
in  its  simplicity;  those  who  in  our  days  measure  all  things 
by  t^  standard  of  pleasure,  while  they  act  more  modestly  ia 
thia^iarticiilar,  neither  satisfy  that  dignity  which  they  are 
far  from  rejecting,  nor  adhere  to  that  pleasure  which  they 
are  inclined  to  embrace.  There  were  also  other  sects  of  phi- 
losophers, who  almost  all  in  general  called  theniselves  the 
followers  of  Socrates;  as  those  of  the  Eretrians,  Herilhans, 
Megarians,  aud  Pyrrhonians;  but  tbese  have  long  since  been, 
overthrown  and  extinguished  by  the  superior  arguments  of 
the  others.  Of  those  which  remain,  that  philosophy  which 
has  undertaken  the  patronage  of  pleasure,  however  true  it 
may  appear  to  some,  is  very  nnauitahle  for  that  personage  of 
whom  we  are  forming  a  conception,  aud  whom  we  would  have 
to  be  of  authority  in  public  councils,  a  leader  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  government,  a  consummate  master  of  thought 
and  eloquence,  as  well  in  the  sena.te,  aa  in  popular  assemblies, 
and  in  public  causes.  Yet  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  that  phi- 
losophy by  us;  for  it  shall  not  he  repelled  from  the  mark  at 
which  it  wishes  to  aim,  but  shall  repose  quietly  in  its  gardens, 
where  it  wishes,  and  where,  reclining  st^ly  and  delicately,  it 
calls  ua  away  from  the  rostra,  from  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
from  the  senate,  aud  perhaps  wisely,  especially  in  such  times  of' 
tbo  republic  as  tbese.  But  my  present  inquiry  is  not  which 
philosophy  is  the  nearest  to  truth,  but  which  is  the  beat 
suited  to  the  orator.  Let  us  therefore  dismiss  those  of  this 
sect  without  any  contumely;  for  they  are  well-meaning, 
and,  as  they  seem  so  to  themselves,  happy;  let  us  only 
admonish  them  to  keep  that  maxim  of  theirs,  though  it  be 
eminently  true,  secret  however  as  a  mystery,  I  mean  their 
denial  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  concern  himself 


with  publio  affairs;  for  if-they  sliould  convince  lis,  and  every 
man  of  eminent  ability,  of  the  truth  of  that  maxiia,  tbey  will 
be  unablo  to  remain,  as  they  especially  desire,  in  tranquillity, 
XVin.  "The  Stoics,  too,  whom  I  byuo  meauB  disapprove, 
I  notwithstanding  dismiaa;  nor  am  I  afraid  that  they  will  be 
angry,  aa  they  are  proof  againgt  anger;  and  I  feel  grateful 
to  them  on  this  account,  ttiixt  they  alone,  of  all  the  pbiloso- 
phera.  have  declared  eloquence  to  be  virtue  and  wiBdom, 
But  there  are  two  peculiaritiea  in  their  doctrine,  which  are 
quite  unauitable  to  that  orator  whom  we  arc  forming;  one, 
that  t^ey  pronounce  all  who  are  not  wise,  to  be  slaves, 
robbers,  encmiea,  and  madmen,  and  yet  do  not  admit  that 
any  person  is  wise ;  (bnt  it  would  be  very  abBurd  to  tru^the 
interests  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  the  senaff,  ot 
any  other  body  of  men,  to  one  to  whom  none  of  those  present 
would  appear  to  be  in  their  senseB,  none  to  be  citizens,  none 
to  bo  freemen;)  the  other,  that  they  have  a  manner  of 
speaking  which  is  perhaps  Eubtle,  and  certainly  acute,  but 
for  an  orator,  dry,  strange,  uusuited  to  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace, obBoure,  barren,  jejune,  and  altc^ether  of  that  species 
which  a  speaker  cannot  use  to  a  multitude.  Other  citizen^ 
or  rather  all  other  people,  have  veiy  different  notions  of  good 
and  evil  from  the  Stoics;  then-  estimation  of  honour  and 
ignominy,  rewards  and  punishments,  it  entirely  different; 
whether  justly  or  otherwisa,  is  notiiing  to  the  present  occa- 
Hon ;  but  if  we  should  adopt  their  notions,  we  ahould  never 
be  able  to  expedite  any  business  by  speaking.  The  remaining 
sects  are  the  Peripatetic  and  the  Academic;  though  of  the 
Academics,  notwithstanding  there  is  but  one  name,  there  are 
two  distinct'  systems  of  opinion;  for  Spendppus,  Plato's 
Bister's  son,  and  Xenocrates,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  Plato, 
and  Polemo,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  Xenocratos,  and 
Crantor,  differed  in  no  great  degree  from  Aristotle,  who  had 
also  been  a  hearer  of  Plato;  in  copiousness  and  variety  of 
diction,  however,  they  were  perhaps  unequal  to  him.  Aice- 
mlas,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  Polemo,  was  the  first  who 
eagerly  embmced  the  doctrine  drawn  from  the  various 
writings  of  Plato  and  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  that  '  there 
is  nothing  certain  to  be  known,  either  by  the  senses  or  the 
nnderatanding;'  he  is  reported  to  have  adopted  an  eminently 
graoefiil  maimer  of  speaking,  to  have  rejected  all  judgment'  ■ 
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of  the  mind  and  the  senses,  and  to  have  eBtablished  first  tha 
practice  (though  it  was  indeed  greatly  adopted  by  Socrates) 
of  not  declaring  what  he  himself  thought,  but  of  disputing 
against  whatever  any  other  person  said  that  he  thought. 
Hence  the  Netv  Academy  deriTed  its  origin,  in  which  Car- 
neades  distiu^ahed  himself  by  a  quickness  of  wit,  that  was 
in  a  manner  divine,  and  n  peculiar  force  of .  eloquence.  I 
knew  many  at  Athens  who  had  been  hearers  of  this  philo- 
sopher, but  I  can  refer  for  his  ciiaracter  to  two  persons  of 
undoubted  authority,  my  father-in-law  Scfevola,  who  heard 
him  when  a  youth  at  Rome,  and  Quintus  Metellus,  the  son 
of  Lucius,  my  intimate  friend,  a  man  of  high  dignity,  who 
Informed  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  he 
attended  for  many'days  the  lectures  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
losopher, then  almost  broken  with  age.^ 

XIX.  "  But  the  streams  of  learning  have  flowed  from  the 
common  Bummit  of  science,^  Uke  rivera  from  the  Apennines, 
in  difierent  directions,  so  that  the  philoeophers  have  passed, 
OS  it  were,  into  the  Upper  or  Ionian  sea,  a  Greek  sea,  abound- 
ing with  harbours,  but  the  orators  have  &,llen  into  the  Lower 
or  Tuscan,  a  barbarian  bbb,  infested  with  rocks  and  dasgerG, 
in  which  even  Ulysses  himself  had  mistaken  his  course.  If, 
therefore,  wc  are  content  with  such  a  degree  of  eloquence, 
and  such  an  orator  as  has  the  common  discretion  to  know 
that  yon  ought  either  to  deny  the  charge  which  is  brought 
against  you,  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  to  show  that  what  he 
who  w  accused  has  committed,  was  cither  done  juatiflably,  or 
through  the  fault  or  wrong  of  some  other  person,  or  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  law,  or  at  least  not  contraiy  to  any  law,  or 
that  it  was  done  without  design,  or  from  necessity ;  or  that 
it  does  not  merit  the  term  given  it  in  the  accusation;  or  that 
the  pleading  is  not  conducted  as  it  ought  to  have  been  of 
might  have  been;  and  if  you  think  it  sufficient  to  have 
learned  the  rules  which  the  writers  on  rhetoric  have  delivered, 
which  however  Antonius  has  set  forth  with  much  more  grace 
and  fiilneas  than  they  are  treated  by  them;  if,  I  say,  you  ore 

'  QiH  ilhtnt  a  K  adoleKente  AthenU  jam  affectnm  seneclitte  muflos  diet 
aaditwn  eue  dicebal.  "  Who  said  that  he  hiid  been  beard  by  him  when 
a  yoang  man  for  many  daj»  at  Athens  (where  ha  was)  now  affected 
with  old  ago," 

■  £1  commiiJii  aapieaiiamjaga.  I  road  sapienlite  with  Ellecdt.  It  ia  , 
a  eompariaon,  as  be  obaerveB,  of  Socca.tes  to  a  hill. 
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content  with  these  qualifications,  and  those  which  you  wished 
to  be  specified  by  me,  yoa  reduce  the  orator  from  a  spacious 
and  immense  field  of  action  into  a  very  narrow  compasa : 
but  if  you  are  desirous  to  emulate  Pericles,  or  Demo- 
Bthenes,  who  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  liia  numerous 
writings;  and  if  you  are  captivated  with  this  noble  and 
illustrious  idea  and  excellence  of  a  perfect  orator,  you.  must 
include  in  your  minds  all  the  powers  of  Cameades,  or  thoee 
of  Aristotle.  For,  as  I  observed  before,  the  ancients,  till  the 
time  of  Soomtes,  united  all  knowledge  and  science  ia  all 
things,  whether  they  appertained  to  morality,  to  the  duties 
of  life,  to  virtue,  or  to  civil  government,  witii  the  iaculty  of 
speaking;  but  afterwards,  the  eloquent  being  separated  by 
Socrates  from  the  learned,  (as  I  have  already  explained,)  and 
this  distinction  being  continued  by  all  the  followers  of 
Socrates,  the  philosophers  disregarded  eloquence,  and  the 
orators  philosophy;  nor  did  they  at  all  encroach  upon  each 
other's  provinces,  except  that  the  orators  borrowed  from  the 
philosophers,  and  the  philosophers  from  the  orators,  such 
things  as  they  would  have  taken  from  the  commou  stock  iE 
they  had  been  inclined  to  remain  in  their  pristine  union. 
But  as  the  old  pontiffii,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  reh- 
gioua  ceremonies,  appointed  three  officers  called  Epulones,^ 
thou^  they  themselves  were  instituted  by  Numa  to  perform 
the  epulare  scwj-yJcium  at  the  games;  so  the  followera  of 
Socrates  excluded  the  pleaders  of  causes  from  their  own 
body,  and  from  the  common  title  of  philosophers,  though 
the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  miraculous 
harmony  between  speaking  and  understanding. 

JtX.  "  Such  being  the  case,  I  shall  crave  some  little  indul- 
gence for  myself,  and  beg  you  to  consider  that  whatever 
I  say,  I  say  not  of  myself,  but  of  the  complete  orator.  For  I 
am  a  person,  who,  having  beeu  educated  in  my  boyhood,  wit^ 
great  care  on  the  part  of  my  father,  and  having  brought  iatm 
the  forum  such  a  portion  of  talent  as  I  am  conscious  of  posE 
ing,  and  not  so  much  as  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  you  to  b: 
caanot  aver  that  I  learned  what  I  now  comprehend,  exa 
as  I  shall  say  that  it  ought  to  be  learned ;  since  I  engaged  in 
public  business  most  early  of  all  men,  and  at  one-and-twenty 
years  of  age  brought  to  trial  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
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the  greatest  eloqacncc;^  and  the  forum  hna  beea  my  Echool, 
and  practice,  with  the  lawa  and  institutions  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  customs  of  our  anceatora,  my  inBtructors.  I 
got  a  small  taste  of  those  sciences  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
feeling  some  thirst  for  them,  Tvhile  I  was  quffistor  in  Asia, 
having  procured  a  rhetorician  about  my  own  ago  from  the 
Academy,  that  Metrodorus,  of  whose  memory  Antonitis  has 
made  honourahle  mention;  and,  on  my  departure  from  Atiijt, 
at  Athens,  where  I  should  have  stayed  longer,  hod  I  not  been 
displeased  with  tho  Athenians,  who  would  not  repeat  their 
myHteries,  for  which  I  came  two  days  too  late.  The  &ct, 
therefore,  that  I  comprise  within  my  scheme  so  much  science, 
and  attribute  so  much  influence  to  learning,  makes  not  only 
not  in  my  favour,  but  rather  against  me,  (for  I  am  not  con- 
sidering what  I,  but  what  a  perfect  orator  can  do,)  and  against 
nil  those  who  put  forth  treatises  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and 
who  are  indeed  obnoiioua  to  estrome  ridicule ;  for  they  write 
merely  about  the  several  kinds  of  suits,  about  esordln,  and 
statements  of  facta;  but  the  real  power  of  eloquence  is  such, 
that  it  embraces  the  origin,  the  influence,  tho  changes  of 
all  things  in  tbe  world,  aU  virtues,  duties,  and  all  nature,  so 
far  as  it  afiects  the  manners,  minds,  and  Uves  of  mankind. 
It  can  give  an  account  of  customs,  laws,  and  rights,  can 
govern  a  state,  and  speak  on  everything  relating  to  any  sub- 
joet  whatsoever  with  elegance  and  force.  In  this  pursuit  I 
employ  my  talents  as  well  aa  I  can,  as  fiir  as  I  am  enabled  by 
natural  capacity,  moderate  learning,  and  constant  practice; 
nor  do  I  conceive  myself  much  inferior  in  disputation  to 
those  who  have  as  it  were  pitched  their  tent  for  life  in  phi- 
losophy alone. 

XXI.  "  For  what  can  my  friend  Cains  Velleius  ^  allege,  to 
show  why  pleasure  is  the  chief  good,  which  I  cannot  either 
it^intain  more  fully,  if  I  wore  so  inclined,  or  refute,  with  the 
aid  of  those  common-places  which  Autonius  has  set  forth,  and 
that  habit  of  speakiug.in  which  Velleius  himself  is  unexercised, 
but  every  ono  of  ua  experienced  !  What  is  there  that  either 
Seitus  Pompeius,  or  the  two  Balbi,'  or  my  acquaintance 

'  Carbo.     See  note  oq  i.  10. 

*  The  aamo  tliat  speaka,  in  the  dialogue  De  Naiurd  Ikormn,  on  the 
tenets  of  tho  Epicureans. 
."->..  -       -^  jji^g  2)^  2i,'ai,  Df^rum,  on  the  dQclcni!». 
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MaroUB  Vigelliua,  who  lived  with  PanietiuB,  all  men  of  the 
Stoio  sect,  can  maintain  couueriiing  virtue,  in  Buch  a  manner 
that  either  I,  or  any  one  of  you,  should  give  place  to  them  in 
debate?  For  philosophy  ib  not  like  other  arts  or  sciences; 
■»Bce  what  can  he  do  in  geometry,  or  in  musio,  who  haa  never 
learned  1  He  must  be  silent,  or  be  thought  a  madman ;  but 
Uie  principles  of  philosophy  are  discovered  by  such  minds  as 
liave  acuteneas  and  penetration  enough  to  extract  what  ia 
most  probable  concerning  any  subject,  and  are  elegantly 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  eiercise  in  speaking.  On  sudi 
topioB,  a  speaker  of  ordinary  abilities,  if  he  has  no  great 
learning,  but  has  had  practice  in  deolaimiug,  will,  by  virtue 
of  Buch  practice,  common  to  others  as  well  as  to  him,  beat 
our  &iends  the  philosophers,  and  not  suffer  himeelf  to  be 
deftpised  and  held  in  contempt;  but  if  ever  a  person  shtll 
arise  who  shall  have  abOities  to  deliver  opinions  on  both 
Bides  of  a  question  on  all  subjecta,  after  the  manner  of 
Aristotle,  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  that  phi- 
losopher, to  deliver  two  contradictory  orations  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic,  or  shaU  be  able,  after  the  manner  of  Arcesilas 
or  Cameadea,  to  disputa  against  every  proposition  that  can 
be  laid  down,  and  shall  unite  with  those  powers  rhetorical 
akill,  and  practice  and  eiercise  in  speaking,  be  will  be  the  true, 
the  perfect,  the  only  orator.  For  neither  without  the  nervous 
eloquence  of  the  forum,  can  an  orgtor  have  sufBoient  weight, 
dignity,  and  force;  nor,  without  variety  of  learning,  sufficient 
elegance  and  judgment.  Let  hb  suffer  that  old  Coras  of  yours/ 
therefore,  to  hatch  his  young  birds  in  the  nest,  that  they 
may  fly  out  disagreeable  and  troublesome  hawlers ;  and  let  ua 
allow  Pamphilus,  whoever  he  was,''  to  depict  a  science  of  such 

of  the  Stoits.  The  other,  Bays  Ellendt,  a  aupposed  to  be  the  lawyer 
who  it  mentioned  by  Cicaro,  Brut.  c.  42,  and  who  was  the  master  ot 
Sarviua  Sulpicius.    Of  VigoUiua  nothing  is  known. 

'  Sea  L  20.     He  jokes  on  the  nama  of  Com,  which  Higoifies  a  crow. 

'  PamphUum  nuno  guon.  Soma  suppose  Tiim  to  be  the  painter  that 
IS  meutioDed  as  the  iuatruotor  of  Apellea  bj  Flin;,  H.  N.  xxsr.  3S.  B. 
He  eeem^  whoever  he  w^  to  have  given  some  foJicifLil  map-like  view 
of  the  rules  of  rfaetoric.  Bat  it  is  not  intimated  by  Pliny  that  IKa 
FamphiluB  of  whom  he  speaks  wnd,  though  a  learned  painter,  onytluDg 
more  than  a  painter.  A  Famphilua  is  meotioDed  by  Qiiintilian,  iii.  6. 
W;  lii.  10.  6;  and  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  ii.  23.  By  iitfidic  in  the  teit, 
wMcb  I  have  rendered  "  flags,"  Ellendt  Buppoaeg  that  something  aimilar 
our  printed  cotton  handkerchiafs,  or  Hags  hung  out  at  booths  at 
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consequence  upon  flags,  as  if  for  an  amusement  for. children; 
while  we  ourselves  describe  the  nhiile  business  of  an  orator, 
in  BO  short  &  dieputatiuu  us  that  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day; admitting,  however,  that  it  m  of  Buch  extent  as  to  be 
^read  through  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  into  which 
none  of  those  rhetoricians'-  has  ever  dipped." 

XXII.  Catulua  then  said,  "  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
astoniahing,  Crassus,  that  there  should  appear  in  you  aithw 
SQoh  energy,  or  such  ogreeablenesa,  or  such  copiousnesB  of  lan- 
guid; though  I  previously  suppoaed  that  it  was  merely  from 
the  force  of  natural  genius  that  yon  spoke  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seem  to  me  not  only  the  greatest  of  orators,  bat  the 
wisest  of  meu;  but  I  now  underhand  that  you  have  always 
given  precedence  to  matters  relating  to  philosophy,  and  your 
copious  stream  of  eloquence  has  fiowed  ft-om  that  source ;  and 
yet,  when  I  recollect  the  difierent  stages  of  your  life,  and 
wKen  I  consider  your  manner  of  living  and  pursuits,  I  can 
neither  conceive  at  what  time  you  acquired  that  learning,  nor 
oaa  I  imagiuo  you  to  he  strongly  addicted  to  those  studies, 
or  men,  or  writings ;  nor  can  I  determine  at  which  of  these 
two  things  I  ought  most  to  feel  surprised,  that  you  could 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  matters  which  you 
persuade  me  are  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  oratory,  amid 
such  important  occupations  as  yours,  or  that,  if  you  could 
not  do  BO,  you  can  speak  with  auch  effect."  Here  Crassus 
rejoined,  "  I  would  have  you  first  of  all,  Catuius,  perauade 
yourself  of  this,  that,  wheu  I  speak  of  an  orator,  I  speak  not 
much  otherwise  than  I  should  do  if  I  had  to  speak  of  an 
actor;  for  I  should  say  that  ho  could  not  possibly  give  satis- 
^tion  in  his  gesture  unless  he  bad  learned  the  exercises  of 
the  pakestra,  and  danoiug;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  that, 
whea  I  said  this,  I  should  be  myself  a  player,  though  it  per- 
haps would  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  a  not  unskilful 
critic  in  another  man's  profession,  ia  like  manner  I  am  now, 
at  your  request,  speaking  of  the  orator,  that  is,  the  perfect 
orator ;  for,  about  whatever  art  or  faculty  inquiry  is  made,  it 
always  relates  to  it  in  its  state  oC  absolute  perfection;  and  i^ 

fairs,  is  roeimt.  Talarna  tbinltB  that  the  tabloa  of  rules  miglit  bare 
been  called  infiUa  ia  ridicule,  troin  thair  shape. 

'  Such  "  (iisagreeable  and  troublesome  bawlera,"  sa  those  from  Qte 

st  of  Corax  jtut  mentioned.     Enusti, 
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therefore,  jou  now  allow  me  to  be  a  speaker,  if  even  a  pret^ 
good  one,  or  b.  positively  good  one,  I  will  not  contradict  yon; 
(for  why  should  I,  at  my  time  of  life,  he  so  foolish)  I  know 
that  I  am  esteemed  auch;)  but,  if  it  be  ao,  I  am  certainly  not 
perfect.  For  there  is  not  among  mankind  any  pursuit  of 
greater  difficulty  or  effort,  or  that  requires  more  aids  from 
learning ;  but,  since  I  have  to  speak  of  the  orator,  I  must 
of  necessity  speak  of  the  perfect  orator;  for  tmless  the 
powers  and  nature  of  a  thing  be  set  before  the  eyes  in  their 
utmost  perfection,  its  character  and  magnitude  camiot  be 
nnderstood.  Yet  I  confess,  CatuliKi,  that  I  do  not  at  present 
live  in  any  great  fiuniharity  with  the  writings  or  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  and  tbat,  as  you  have  rightly  observed, 
I  never  had  much  leisure  to  set  apart  for  the  acquiGitioa 
of  such  learning,  and  that  I  have  only  given  to  study  such 
portions  of  time  as  my  leisure  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  vaca- 
tions from  the  business  of  the  fomm,  have  allawed  me. 

XXIII.  "  But  if,  Catulus,  you  inquire  my  sentiments  on 
that  learning,  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  much  time  need  not  be 
spent  on  it  by  a  roan  of  ability,  and  one  who  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  forum,  to  the  senate,  to  causes,  to  civil  administra- 
tion, as  those  have  chosen  to  give  to  it  whom  life  has  &iled 
while  they  were  learning.  For  all  arts  are  handled  iii  oae 
manner  by  those  who  apply  them  to  practice ;  in  another  by 
those  who,  taking  delight  in  treating  of  the  arts  thcmaelvra, 
never  intend  to  do  anything  else  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  The  master  of  the  gladiators '  is  now  in  the  ex- 
tremity  of  age,  yet  daily  meditates  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  science,  for  he  has  no  other  care;  but  Quintua  Velocius* 
had  learned  that  esorcise  in  his  youth,  and,  as  he  was  na- 
turally formed  for  it,  and  had  thoroughly  acquired  it,  he  wa^ 
as  it  is  said  in  Lucihus, 

Thongli  ne  n  gloduitDr  in  the  school 

'Well  Bkill'd,  oniUwlil  caougli  to  match  with  aii;f, 

yet  resolved  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  forum, 
and  of  friendship,  and  to  bis  domestic  concerns.  Valerius^ 
sung  every  day;  for  he  was  oa  the  stage;  what  else  was  he 

•  Thia  name  waa  introduced  on  the  conjecture  ofVicto: 
TJoualy  the  pasBOgs  woa  unintflUigiblD. 
'  Of  ValeriuB  and  Furiua  nolluns  ia  known.    EUindt. 
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to  do  ?  But  o\vr  friend  Numerius  Furiua  sings  only  Trlien  it 
is  agreeable  to  tiai;  for  he  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  of 
equestrian  dignity ;  he  learned  when  a  boy  as  muoh  as  it  waa 
necQBsary  for  him  to  learn.  The  case  is  similar  with  regard 
to  sciences  of  the  greatest  importance ;  we  have  seen  Quintua 
Tttbero/  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  engaged  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  night  and  day,  but  his  uncle  Africa- 
mia  2  you  could  scarcely  ever  perceive  paying  any  attention 
to  it,  though  he  paid  a  great  deal.  Such  knowledge  is  easily 
gained,  if  you  only  get  as  mucli  of  it  as  ia  necessary,  and 
have  a  faithful  and  able  instructor,  and  know  how  to  leam 
.  yourself.  But  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  nothing  else  all  your 
life,  your  very  studies  and  inquiries  daily  give  rise  to  some- 
thii^foryou  to  investigate  as  an  amusement  at  your  leisure; 
thus  it  happens,  that  the  investigation  of  particular  points  is 
endless,  though  general  knowledge  is  easy,  if  practice  establish 
learning  onco  acquired,  moderate  exercise  be  devoted  to  it, 
and  memory  and  inclination  continue.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  constantly  learning,  if  we  wisL  to  be  thoroughly  masters, 
of  anything;  as  if  I,  for  instance,  had  a  desire  to  play  excel- 
lently at  backgammon,  or  Lad  a  strong  attachment  to  tenni% 
though  perhaps  I  should  not  attain  perfection  in  those  games; 
but  others,  because  they  excel  in  any  performance,  take  a 
more  vehement  delight  in  it  than  tiie  object  requires,  as 
TitiuB  ^  in  tennis,  Brulla  in  backgammon.  There  ia  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  any  one  should  dread  the  extent  of  the  sciences 
because  he  perceives  old  men  still  learning  them ;  for  either 
they  were  old  men  when  they  first  applied  to  them,  or  have 
been  detained  in  the  study  of  them  till  they  became  old ;  or 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  stupidity.  And  the  truth  in  my 
opinion  is,  that  a  man  can  never  loam  thoroughly  that  which 
he  has  3iot  been  abb  to  leam  quickly." 

XXIV.  "  Now,  now,"  exclaimed  Catnlus,  "  I  understand, 
Crassus,  what  you  say,  and  readily  assent  to  it ;  I  see  that  there 
has  been  time  enough  for  you,  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability  to 
leam,  to  apquire  a  knowledge  of  what  you  mention."  "  Do  you 
Btill  persist,"  rejoined  Craasus,  "  to  think  that  I  say  what  I  say 
of  myself  and  not  of  my  subject !     But,  if  it  be  agreeable  to. 


I 


'  Cio.  TuBo.  Qmeet  iv.  I 

'  Sae  ii.  37. 

'  TitiuB  JB  meationed  ii 


32.    Of  Erullii  notlibg  ia  known.    EUendl. 
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you,  let  UB  now  return  to  our  stated  buaiBese,"  "  To  me," 
said  Catulua,  "  it  ia  Tcry  agreeable." 

"  To  what  enil,  then,"  continued  Craasu%  "  does  this  dia- 
oourae,  drawn  out  to  so  great  r,  length,  and  brought  from 
such  deep  sources,  tend !  The  two  parts  which  remain  for 
me,  that  of  adorning  language,  and  contemplating  eloquence 
Bi  general  in  its  highest  perfection, — one  of  which  requires 
that  we  should  speak  gracefuUy,  the  other  aptly,— have  this 
influence,  that  eJoquenoe  ia  rendered  by  their  means  pro- 
ductive of  the  utmost  delight,  niade  to  penetrate  effectoally 
into  the  inmost  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  furnished  with 
all  posfdble  variety  of  matter.  But  the  speech  which  we  use 
in  the  forum,  adapted  for  contest,  full  of  acrimony,  formed 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar,  is  poor  indeed  and  beggarly; 
and,  on-the  other  hand,  even  thut  which  they  teach  who  pro- 
fess themselves  masters  of  the  art  of  speaking,  is  not  of  much 
more  dignity  than  the  common  style  of  the  forum.  Wo  have 
need  of  greater  pomp,^  of  ohoice  matter  collected,  imported, 
and  brought  together  from  all  parts;  such  a  provision  as 
must  be  made  by  you,  Csesar,  for  the  nest  year,^  with  such 
ptuna  as  I  took  in  my  tediloshtp,  because  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  could  satisfy  such  a  people  as  ours  with  ordinary  mat- 
ters, or  those  of  their  own  aouatry. 

"  As  for  choosing  and  arranging  words,  and  forming  them 
into  proper  periods,  the  art  is  easy,  or,  I  may  say,  the  mere 
practice  without  any  art  at  alJ.  Of  matter,  the  quantity  and 
■noiety  are  infinite;  and  as  the  Greeks^  were  not  properly 
fiimiahed  with  it,  and  our  youth  in  consequence  almost 
grew  ignorant  while  they  were  learning,  even  Latin  teaohers 
of  rhetoric,  please  the  goda,  have  arisen  within  the  last  two 
years;  a  class  of  persons  whom  I  had  suppressed  by  my 
edict,*  when  I  was  censor,  not  because  I  was  unwilling  {as 

'  Apparatu.    In  allusion,  soya  Potavjus,  to  He  ahowH  given  by  the 

"  Ad  oiiaim.    That  of  Ma  sediloaTiip.    Eraati. 

'  The  Oroek  rhetorioiana.     Pearce. 

*  Quiatilian  refers  to  this  paseagB,  U.  4.  42 The  edict  tit  the 

Oensocs  CrBSBOS  and  AheDobaibos,  which  waa  marked  by  all  the 
■lunmit  HiTBrity,  ia  preaerv«d  in  Aul.  OelL  xv.  11 ;  and  Sitetontus,  De 
Clar.  RhoL  protom.  Craesua  mtiroates  that  thai  elaaa  of  men  sprung  ap 
sgain  aft«r  hia  edict;  for  the  ceiuors  had  not  such  power  thai  theit 
mere  prohibitiooH  could  continue  in  foroe  after  ilieir  term  of  offioe  was 
(■pired.    Ellmdl. 
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some,  I  know  not  who,  naserted.)  that  the  abilities  of  our 
youth  should  be  improved,  but  because  I  did  not  wish  that 
their  understandings  should  be  weakened  and  their  impudence 
Btrengthened.  For  among  the  Greeks,  whatever  waa  their 
character,  I  perceived  that  there  wils,  besides  eiereise  of  the 
tongue,  some  degree  of  learning,  as  well  oa  politeness  suited 
to  liberal  knowledge;  but  I  knew  that  these  new  masters 
could  teach  youth  nothing  but  effrontery,  which,  even  whan 
joined  witli  good  qualities,  is  to  bo  avoided,  and,  in  itself, 
especially  ho  ;  and  as  this,  therefore,  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  taught  by  the  Latins,  their  school  being  indeed  a  school 
of  impudence,  I  thought  it  became  the  censor  to  take  care 
that  the  evil  should  not  spread  further.  I  do  not,  however, 
determine  and  decree  on  the  point,  as  if  I  despaired  that  the 
subjects  which  we  are  discussing  can  bo  delivered,  and  treated 
with  elegance,  in  Latin ;  for  both  our  language  and  the  nature 
of  things  allows  the  ancient  and  exceUeut  soience  of  Greece  to 
be  adapted  to  our  customs  and  manners;  but  for  such  a  work 
are  required  men  of  learning,  such  as  none  of  our  country- 
men have  been  in  this  department ;  hut  if  ever  such  arise, 
tiiey  will  be  preferable  to  the  Greeks  themselves. 

XXV.  "  A  speech,  then,  is  to  be  made  becoming  in  its 
kind,  with  a  sort  of  complexion  and  sutetance  of  its  own;  for 
that  it  be  ■weighty,  agreeable,  savouring  of  erudition  and 
liberal  knowledge,  worthy  of  admiration,  polished,  having 
feeling  and  passion  in  it,  as  far  as  is  required,  are  qualities 
not  confined  to  particular  members,  but  are  apparent  in  the 
whole  body;  but  that  it  be,  as  it  were,  strewed  with  flowers 
of  language  and  thought,  is  n  property  which  ought  not  to  be 
equally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  speech,  but  at  such 
intervals,  that,  as  in  ^e  arrangement  of  ornaments,^  there 
may  be  certain  remarkable  and  luminous  objects  disposed 
here  and  there.  Such  a  kind  of  eloquence,  therefore,  is  to  bo 
diosen,  as  is  most  adapted  to  interest  the  audience,  such  as 
may  not  only  delight,  but  deligbt  without  satiety;  (for  I  do 
not  imagine  it  to  be  expected  of  mo,  that  I  should  admonish. 
yon  to  beware  that  your  language  be  not  poor,  or  nide,  or 
vulgar,  or  obsolete;  both  your  i^  and  your  geniuses  en- 
oour^e  me  to  something  of  a  highor  nature ;)  for  it  is  difficult 

'  In  ornatu.  The  ammganient  of  such  ornaments  as  were  displayed 
at  gcuaes  and  festivale. 
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to  tell  what  tte  causa  is  why,  from  those  objects  which 
most  strongly  Btrike  our  senses  with  pleasure,  and  occasion 
the  moat  Tioient  emotions  at  their  first  appearance,  we  should 
EOonest  turn  away  with  a  certain  loathing  aud  satiety.  How 
much  more  florid,  in  the  gaiety  and  variety  of  the  colouring, 
are  most  objects  in  modem  pictures  thaa  in  ancient  ones; 
which,  however,  though  they  captivate  us  at  firat  sight,  do 
not  afford  any  lasting  pleasure;  whereas  we  are  strongly 
attracted  by  rough  and  faded  colouring  in  the  paintings  ot 
antiquity.  How  much  softer  and  more  dehcate  are  fanciful* 
modulations  and  notes  in  music,  than  those  which  are  strict 
and  grave ;  and  yet  if  the  former  are  often  repeated,  not  only 
persons  of  an  auat«re  character,  but  even  the  multitude,  raise 
an  outcry  against  them,  We  may  perceive,  too,  iu  r^ard  to 
the  other  senses,  that  we  take  a  less  permanent  delight  in 
perfumes  composed  of  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  odours, 
than  in  those  of  a.  more  moderate  scent;  that  that  is  more 
commended  which  appears  to  smell  like  wax,  than  that  which 
is  as  strong  as  saffron;  and  that,  in  the  sense  of  feeling  itself 
there  is  a  limit  required  both  to  softness  and  smoothaeas. 
How  sooa  does  even  the  taste,  which  of  all  our  senses  is  the 
most  desirous  of  gratification,  and  is  delighted  with  sweetness 
beyond  the  others,  nauseate  and  reject  that  which  is  too 
luscious  I  Who  can  take  sweet  drinks  and  meats  long 
together  ?  while,  in  both  kinds  of  nutriment,  such  things  as 
affect  the  sense  with  but  a  slight  pleasure  are  the  furthest 
removed  from  that  satiating  quality;  and  so,  ia  all  other 
things,  loathing  stiU  borders  upon  the  most  exquisite  delighta; 
and  therefore  wo  should  the  less  wonder  at  this  effect  ta  lan- 
guage, in  which  wo  may  form  a  judgment,  either  from  the 
ppeta  or  the  orators,  that  a  style  elegant,  ornate,  embellished, 
and  sparkling,  without  intermission,  without  restraint,  with- 
out variety,  whether  it  be  prose  or  poetry,  though  painted 
with  the  brightest  colours,  canaot  possibly  give  loal '  "~ 
pleasm-e.  And  we  tha  sooner  take  offence  at  the  fUaa  It 
and  paint  of  the  orator  or  poet,  for  this  cause,  that  the  bqii 
when  affected  with  too  much  pleasure,  are  satiated,  not  fi 
reason,  but  constitutionally;  in  writings  and  in  speei 
nishes  are  even  mora  readily  noticed,  i 

Fitlta.     Fraotio  et  molliorea.     Ernatu 
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only  from  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  but  from  that  of  the 
understanding. 

XXVI.  "  Though  Buoh  eipreaaiona  of  applause,  therefore,  as 
'  very  well,'  '  excellent,'  may  be  often  repeated  to  me,  1  would 
not  have  'beautifully,'  'pleasantly,'  come  too  often;  yet  I 
would  have  the  exclamation,  '  Nothing  can  bo  better,'  very 
frequent.  But  this  high  esoellenco  and  merit  in  speaking 
should  be  attended  with  some  portions  of  shade  and  obscurity, 
that  the  part  on  which  a  stronger  light  is  thrown  may  seem 
to  stand  out,  and  become  more  prominent.  BoBcius  never 
delivers  this  passage  with  all  the  spirit  that  he  can, 
Tho  wiflo  man  seakB  for  honour,  not  for  spoil, 
As  the  reward  of  virtue ;  ' 

but  rather  in  an  abject  manner,  that  into  the  nest  speech, 

?  tho  Btoel-girt  Boldier  holda 


Tho! 


^radBs 


he  may  throw  his  whole  powers,  may  gaze,  may  express  wonder 
and  astonishment.     How  does  the  other  great  actor^  utter 

Wlub  aid  ehdl  I  solicit  ? 

How  gently,  how  sedately,  how  calmly  !  For  he  proceeds 
with 

0  father  I  0  my  country  !  House  of  Priam  ', 

in  which  bo  much  action  could  not  be  exerted  if  it  had  been 
consumed  and  esLauated  by  any  preceding  emotion.  Nor 
did  the  actors  discover  this  before  the  poets  themselves,  or, 
indeed,  before  even  those  who  composed  the  music,  by  both  of 
whom  their  tone  is  sometimes  lowered,  sometimes  heightened, 
sometimes  jnade  slender,  sometimes  ftdl,  with  variation  and 
distinction.  Let  our  orator,  then,  be  thus  graceful  and  de- 
lightfiil  (nor  can  he  indeed  be  so  otherwise) ;  let  him  have  a 
severe  and  solid  grace,  not  a  luscious  and  delicious  sweetness; 
for  the  precepts  relative  to  the  ornament  of  eloquence,  which 
are  conanonly  given,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  even  the  worst 
speaker  ean  observe  them.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary,  there- 
fore, aa  I  said  before,  that  a  stock  of  matter  and  thoughts  bo 
got  togetber;  a  point  on  which  Antoniua  baa  already  spoken; 
these  are  to  be  interwoven  into  the  very  thread  and  essence 
of  the  oration,  embellished  by  words,  and  diversified  by 
iJlastrations. 
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"  But  the  greatest  glory  of  eloquence  is  to  exaggerate  a 
subject  by  ombelliahment ;  'which  has  efl'ect  not  only  in  am- 
plifymg  and  extolling  anything  in  a  speech  to  an  extra- 
'ordinary  degree,  but  also  in  extenuating  it,  and  making  it 
appear  contemptible.  XXVII.  This  is  required  on  all  thoee 
points  which  Antonius  said  must  be  obeerved  in  order  to 
gain  credit  to  our  Btatements,  when  we  explain  anything,  or 
when  we  oonciliate  the  feelings,  or  when  we  excite  the  pos- 
aona  of  our  audience ;  but  in  the  particular  which  I  men- 
tioned iast,  aroplificatipn  is  of  the  greatest  effect;  and  excel- 
lence in  it  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  praise  of  the  orator. 
Even  that  exercise  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
which  Antoniua  illustrated^  in  the  latter  pait  of  his  disser- 
tation, (in  the  beginning^  he  set  it  aaide,)  I  meau  that  d 
panegyric  and  satire;  for  nothing  is  o,  better  preparative  for 
exaggeration  and  amplification  in  a  speech  than  the  talent  of 
performing  both  these  parts  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
Consequently,  even  those  topica  are  of  use  which,  though 
they  ought  to  be  proper  to  causes,  and  to  he  inherent  in 
their  very  vitals,  yet,  as  they  are  commonly  applied  to  ge- 
neral subjents,  have  been  by  the  ancients  denominated  coitt- 
mofii  places;  of  which  mme  consist  in  bitter  accusations  and 
oomplaintB  against  vices  and  crimes,  with  a  certain  amplifica- 
tion, (in  oppoBition  to  which,  nothing  is  usually  said,  of  can 
be  said,)  as  against  an  embezzler  of  the  public  money,  or 
a  traitor,  or  a  parricide ;  remarks  wliich  we  ought  to  intro- 
duce when  the  charges  have  been  proved,  for  otherwise  they 
are  j^une  and  trifling;  olktn  consist  in  entreaty  or  com- 
miseration; oiherB  relate  to  contested  points  of  argument, 
whence  you  may  be  enabled  to  speak,  fully  on  either  side  of 
any  general  question,  an  exercise  which  is  now  imagined  to 
he  peculiar  to  those  two  sects  of  philosophy  ^  of  which  I  spoke 
before;  among  those  of  remote  antiquity  it  belonged  to  Uiose 
from  whom  all  the  art  and  power  of  speaking  in  forensic 
pleadings  was  derived;'  for  concerning  virtue,  duty,  justice 
and  equity,  dignity,  utility,  honour,  ignominy,  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  similar  subjects,  we  ought  to  possesH  t 
q>irit,  and  talent,  and  address,  to  speak  on  either  side  of  ti 
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question.  But  since,  being  driven  from  our  own  posseBsionB, 
■we  arc  left  in  a.  poor  little  ferm,  and  even  that  the  subject  of 
litigation,  and  since,  though  the  patrons  of  others,  we  hove 
not  been  able  to  preserve  iind  protect  our  own  property.  Jet 
us  borrow  what  is  requisite  for  us  (which  ia  a  notable  dis- 
grace) from  those '  who  have  made  this  irruption  into  our 
patrimony. 

XXVIII.  "Those,  then,  who  take  their  name  from  a  very 
BmaU  portion  ^  of  Athens  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are 
denominated  Peripatetic  or  Academic  philosophers,  but  who 
formeriy,  on  account  of  their  eminent  knowledge  in  important 
afeira,  were  by  the  Greets  caUed  political  philosophers,  being 
distinguished  by  a  name  relating  to  all  public  administration. 
Bay  that  every  speech  on  civil  afiaira  is  employed  on  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ktiids  of  questions,  either  that  of  a  de- 
finite controversy  limited  to  certain  times  and  parties;  as, 
'  Whether  is  it  proper  that  our  captives  be  recovered  from 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  restitution  of  theirs  J'  or  on  an 
indefinite  question,  inquiring  about  a  subject  generally;  as, 
'What  should  be  determined  or  considered  concerning  captives 
in  general!'  Of  these,  they  term  the  former  kind  a  cause  or 
coutroveray,  and  limit  it  to  three  things,  law-suits,  delibera- 
tions, and  panegyric;  but  the  other  kind  of  question,  or  pro- 
position as  it  were,  the  indefinita,  is  denominated  a  consulta- 
tion.^ So  fep  they  instruct  us.  The  rhetoricians,  however, 
use  this  division  in  their  iDstnietioDS,  but  not  so  that  thc^ 
seem  to  recover  a  lost  possession  by  right,  by  a  decision  in 
their  favour,  or  by  force,  but  appear,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  civil  law,  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  premises  by 
breaking  off  a  branch;'  for  they  keep  possession  of  that 
former  kind  which  is  restricted  to  certain  times,  places,  and 
parties,  and  that  as  it  were  by  the  hem  of  the  garment  ;^  for 
at  this  present  time,  under  Philo,"  who  flourishes,  I  hear,  as 

'  Tha  philoaophars. 

'  From  the  Academy,  miii  the  gymnasia  io  tie  auburbB  af  AtheOB. 
ellendt. 

=  Comullatio-     See  Cie.  Part.  Orat,  i  IS,  -1\1. 

IT.  ir. 

'  Lacinia.     Like  persona  who  ecarcely  keep  thair  bold  of  R  thing. 
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chief  of  the  Academy,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  even 
these  causes  is  much  obaen-ed;  as  to  the  latter  kind,  they 
only  mention  it  iu  delivering  the  first  principles  of  the  ar^ 
and  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  orator;  but  neither  explain  its 
powers,  nor  its  nature,  nor  its  parts,  nor  general  heads,  bo 
that  it  had  better  have  been  passed  over  entirely,  than  left 
when  it  waa  once  attempted ;  for  they  are  now  understood  to 
Bay  nothing  about  it  for  want  of  something  to  say;  in  the 
other  case,  they  would  have  appeared  to  be  silent  &cm 
juc^meut. 

XXIX.  "  Every  subject,  then,  has  the  same  ausoeptibleneo 
of  ambiguity,  concerning  which  it  may  be  inquired  and  dii- 
puted;  whether  the  discussion  relate  to  oonsultations  oninib- 
finite  points,  or  to  those  causes  which  are  concerned  witl) 
otvil  aftkirs  and  contests  in  the  forum;  nor  is  there  any  that 
may  not  be  referred  either  to  the  nature  and  principles  of 
knowledffs  or  of  adio}!.  For  either  the  -knowledge  itself  and 
acquaintance  with  any  afKiir  is  tbe  object  of  inquiry; 
'Whether  virtue  he  desirable  on  account  of  its  owu  intri 
worth,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  emolument  attending  it )' 
counsel  with  r^nrd  to  an  act  is  sought ;  as, '  Whether  a  i 
man  ought  to  concern  himself  in  the  administration  of  giv- 
vemment  V  And  of  knowledge  there  are  three  kinds, — ^that 
■which  is  formed  bj  conjecture,  that  which  admits  of  certain 
definition,  and  that  which  is  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  conse- 
qnential.  For  whether  there  be  anything  in  any  other  thing, 
is  inquired  by  conjecture;  as,  '  Whether  there  is  wisdom  in 
mankind  r  But  what  nature  anything  has,  a  definition  ex- 
plains; as  if  the  inquiry  be,  'What  is  wisdoml'  And  con- 
sequential knowledge  is  the  subject  treated  o£  when  the 
question  is,  'What  peculiarity  attends  on  anything T  as, 
'  Whether  it  be  the  part,  of  a  good  man  to  tell  a  falsehood  on 
anyoocaMon!'  But  to  conjecture  they  return  again,  and  divide 
it  into  four  kinds ;  for  the  question  is  either,  '  What  a  thing 
is,'  aa,  'Whether  law  among  mankind  is  from  nature  or  from 
opinions  V  or,  '  What  the  origin  of  a  thing  is,'  as,  '  What  is 
tho  foundation  of  civil  laws  and  governments!'  or  the  cause 
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and  reason  of  it;  as  if  it  is  asked,  '  Why  do  the  most  learned 
men  differ  upon  points  of  the  greatest  importancd  V  or  as  to 
the  possible  changes  in  an^tliing;  as  if  it  is  disputed,  'Wha* 
ther  virtue  can  die  in  men,  or  whether  it  be  convertible  into 
vice  V  With  regard  to  definition,  disputes  arise,  either  when 
the  question  is, '  Wha£  ia  impressed,  as  it  were,  on  the  com- 
mon understanding  1'  as  if  it  be  considered, '  Whether  that  ba 
right  which  is  advantageous  to  the  greater  number!'  or 
when  it  ia  inquired,  '  What  ia  the  peculiar  property  of  any 
character  1'  as,  'Whether  to  speak  elegantly  be  peculiar  to 
the  orator,  or  whether  any  one  else  can  do  sol'  or  when 
a  thing  is  distributed  into  parts ;  as  if  the  question  be,  '  How 
many  kinds  of  desirable  things  there  arel'  and,  'Whether 
there  be  three,  those  of  the  body,  those  of  the  mind,  and 
external  things!'  or  when  it  is  described  what  is  the  form  or, 
as  it  were,  oatural  characteristic  of  any  person;  as  if  it  be 
inquired,  '  What  is  the  exact  representation  of  an  avaricious, 
a  seditious,  or  a  vain-glorious  man  V  Of  the  consequential, 
two  principal  kinds  of  questions  are  proposed;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  either  simple,  as  if  it  be  disputed,  '  Whether  glory  be 
desirable  1 '  or  comparative,  '  Whether  praise  or  wealth  is 
more  to  be  coveted  V  But  of  such  simple  questions  there  are 
three  sorts,  as  to  things  that  are  to  be  desired  or  avoided; 
as,  'Whether  honours  are  desirable!'  'Whether  poverty  is  to 
be  avoided!'  as  to  right  and  wrong;  as, 'Whether  it  be  right 
to  revenge  injuries,  evea  those  of  relations!'  as  to  honour 
and  ignominy;  as,  'Whether  it  be  honourable  to  suffer  death 
for  the  sake  of  glory  V  Of  the  comparative  also  there  are  two 
sorts:  one,  when  the  question  is  whether  ttiings  are  the  same, 
or  liiere  be  any  difiereuce  betwiit  them;  as  betwixt /eaj'  and 
revefmce,  a  king  and  o  tyrant,  a  jlatterer  and  a  friend;  the 
other,  when  the  inquiry  is,  'Which  of  two  things  ia  pre- 
ferableV  as,  '  Whether  wise  men  are  led  by  the  approbation 
of  the  most  worthy,  or  by  popular  applause!'  Thus  are  the 
controversies  which  relate  to  knowledge  described,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning. 

XXX.  "  But  those  whiob  relate  to  action,  either  concern 
controverted  points  of  moral  duty,  under  which  head  it  may 
be  inquired,  'What  is  right  and  to  be  practised;'  of  which 
head  the  whole  train  of  virtues  and  of  vices  is  the  subjeot- 
or  refer  to  the  eicitement,  or  alleviation,  or  removal 
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of  aome  emotion  of  iixb  miad.  Under  thia  head  are  included 
exhortation,  reproof^  consolation,  compaBeioQ,  and  all  that 
either  gives  impulse  to  any  emotion  of  the  mind,  or,  if  it  so 
happen,  mitigates  it  These  kinds,  then,  and  modes  of  all 
questions  being  explained,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  the 
partition  of  Antonius  in  ajiy  particular  disagrees  with  my 
division;  for  there  are  the  aame  parts  in  hoth.  our  disserta- 
tions, though  divided  and  distributed  by  me  a  little  otherwise 
tbaa  by  him.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  the  sequel,  aud  recall 
myself  to  my  appointed  task  a.nd  buaincsa.  For  the  atgu- 
ments  tor  every  kind  of  queatiou  are  to  be  drawn  from 
those  oommon  places  which  Antonius  enumerated ;  but  some 
common  places  will  bo  more  adapted  to  soino  kinds  than  to 
othera;  concerning  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to 
speak,  not  because  it  is  a  matter  of  uny  great  length,  but  of 
sufficient  perspicuity. 

"  Those  speeches,  then,  are  the  most  ornate  which  spread 
over  the  widest  field,  and,  from  some  private  aud  single 
question,  apply  and  direct  themBalves  to  show  the  nature  of 
saoh  quostioiie  in  general,  so  that  the  audience,  from  under- 
standing its  nature,  and  kiisd,  aud  whole  heariug,  may  deter- 
mine as  to  particular  individuals,  and  as  to  oil  suits  criminal 
and  civil.  Antonius  hos  encouraged  you,  young  men,  to  par- 
severance  in  this  exerciiie,  and  iutioutted  that  you  were  to  be 
conducted  by  degrees  from  small  and  cooSued  questions  to 
all  the  power  and  varieties  of  argument.  Such  qualifications 
are  not  to  be  gained  from  a  few  small  treatises,  as  they  ha»B 
imagined  who  have  written  on  the  art  of  speaking;  nor  are 
they  work  merely  for  a  Tusculan  villa,  or  for  a  morning 
volk  and  afternoon  sitting,  such  as  these  of  ours;  for  we 
have  not  only  to  point  and  fashion  the  tongue,  but  have  to 
store  the  mind  with  the  sweetness,  abundance,  and  variety  of 
most  important  and  numerous  subjects. 

XXXI.  "For  ours  is  the  possession  (if  we  are  indeed 
oratoi's,  if  we  are  to  be  ooneulted  as  persons  of  authority  and 
leaders  in  the  civil  aontests  and  perils  of  the  citizens  and  ia 
public  councils),  ours,  I  say,  is  the  entire  possession  of  all  that 
wisdom  and  learning,  upon  which,  aa  if  it  were  vacant  and 
bad  fallen  in  to  them,  men  abounding  in  leisure  have  seized, 
taking  advantage  of  us,  and  either  speak  of  the  orator  with 
ridicule  and  sarcasnii,  aa  Socrates  in  the  Gorgias,  c 
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somethitig  on  the  art  of  oratory  in  a  few  little  treatises,  and 
call  them  books  on  rhetoric ;  us  if  all  those  things  did  not 
eqiutlly  conoem  the  orator,  which  are  taught  b;  the  same 
pbJlOGOpherB  oa  justice,  on  the  duties  of  life,  on  the  establish- 
ment  aud  adminiatratiou  of  civil  government,  and  oD  the 
whole  syatema  of  moral  and  even  natural  philosophy.  These 
mattarB,  since  we  cannot  get  them  elsewhere,  we  must  now 
borrow  from  those  very  persons  hy  whom  we  have  been  pil- 
laged; ao  that  we  apply  them  to  the  knowledge  of  civil 
afiairfl,  to  which  they  belong,  aad  have  a  regard ;  nor  let  us 
(as  I  observed  before)  consume  all  oiir  lives  in  this  kind 
of  learning,  but,  when  we  have  discovered  the  fountains, 
(which  he  who  does  cot  find  out  immediately  will  never  find 
at  all,)  let  tis  draw  from  them  as  much  as  occasiou  may  re- 
quire, as  often  as  we  need.  For  neither  is  there  so  sharp 
a  disoertimcnt  in  the  nature  and  understanding  of  man,  that 
any  one  can  descry  things  of  such  importance,  unless  they 
are  pointed  out;  nor  yet  is  there  so  much  obscurity  in  the 
things,  that  a  man  of  penetrating  genius  cannot  obtain  an 
insight  into  them,  if  he  only  direct  his  view  towards  them. 
As  the  orator  therefore  has  liberty  to  expatiate  in  so  large 
and  immense  a  field,  and,  wherever  he  stops,  cau  stand  upon 
his  own  territory,  all  the  iiimiture  and  embellishments  of' 
eloquence  readily  offer  themselves  to  him.  For  copiousness 
of  matter  produces  copiousness  of  language;  and,  if  there 
be  an  inherent  dignity  in  the  subjects  on  which  be  speaks, 
there  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  certain 
splendour  in  his  Mpresaion,  If  the  speakei-  or  writer  has  but 
been  liberally  instructed  in  the  learning  proper  for  youth, 
and  has  an  ardent  attachment  to  study,  and  is  assisted  by 
uatiual  endowments,  and  exercised  in  those  indefinite  ques- 
tions on  general  subjects,  and  ha.s  chosen,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  elegant  writers  and  speakers  to  study  and  imitate, 
he  will  never,  be  assured,  need  instruction  from  such  pre- 
ceptors how  to  compose  or  embellish  his  language ;  so  readily, 
in  an  abundance  of  matter,  will  nature  herself,  if  she  be  but 
stimulated,  fall  without  any  guide  into  all  the  art  of  adorning 
eloquence." 

XXXII.  Catulua  hero  observed,  "  Ye  immortal  goda,  what 
an  infinite  variety,  force,  and  extent  of  matter  have  you, 
CrasBus,  embraced,  and  from  how  narrow  a  circle  have  you 
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Tentured  to  lead  forth  the  orator,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
domains  of  hia  ancestors!  For  we  haTo  understood  that 
those  ancient  rooeters  and  authors  of  the  art  of  speaking 
considered  no  kind  of  disputation  to  be  foreign  to  their  pro- 
fession, but  were  always  exercising  thecnselves  in  every  branch 
of  oratory.  Of  which  number  was  Hippias  of  Elia,  who, 
■when  he  came  to  Olympia,  at  the  titoo  of  the  vast  eoncoui'se 
at  the  games  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  boaeted,  in  the 
hearing  of  almost  all  Greece,  that  there  was  no  subject  in 
any  tu-t  or  science  of  which  he  was  ignorant;  as  he  under- 
stood not  only  those  arts  in  which  all  liberal  and  pohte 
learning  is  comprised,  geometry,  music,  grammar,  and  poetry, 
and  whatever  ie  said  on  the  natures  of  things,  the  moral 
duties  of  men,  and  the  Bcience  of  government,  but  that  he 
had  himself  made,  with  his  own  hand,  the  ring  which  he 
wore,  and  the  cloak  and  shoes  which  he  had  on.'  Ho  iudeed 
went  a  little  too  far;  but,  even  from  his  example,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  how  much  knowledge  those  very  oratore 
desired  to  gain  in  tho  most  noble  arts,  when  they  did  not 
shrink  fixim  learning  even  the  more  humble.  Why  need  I 
allude  to  Prodioi^  of  Chios,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  or 
Protagoras  of  Ahderaf  every  one  of  whom  in  those  days  dis- 
puted and  wrote  much  evert  on  the  nature  of  things.  Eveu 
Gorgias  the  Leontine  himself  under  whose  advocacy  (as 
Plato  represented)  the  orator  yielded  to  the  philosopher;^  who 
was  either  never  defeated  in  argument  by  Socrates,  (and  then 
the  Dialogue  of  Plato  is  wholly  fictitious,)  or,  if  he  was  so  de- 
feated, it  was  because  Socrates  was  tho  more  eloquent  and 
convincing,  or,  as  you  term,  it,  the  more  powerful  and  better 
orator; — but  this  Gorgias,  in  that  veiy  book  of  Plato,  offers 
to  speak  most  copiously  on  any  subject  whatever,  that  could 
be  brought  under  discussion  or  inquiry;  and  ho  was  the  first 
of  ail  mea  that  ventured  to  demand,  in  a  large  assembly,  on 
what  subject  any  one  desired  to  hear  him  speak;  and  to 
whom  such  honours  were  paid  in  Greece,  that  to  him  alone, 
of  all  great  men,  a  statue  was  erected  at  Delphi,  not  gilded, 
but  of  solid  gold.     Those  whom  I  have  named,  and  many 

,  '  Sea  Plato,  Hipp.  MJn.  p.  231  O. 
'  Gorgias,   in  the   Dinlogae   of  Plato,  undertakes   the   defence   of 
■oratory  agBinet  Socrates,  whom  Plata  rapreaenta  aa  maintaining  the 
■*^~Qity  of  philosophy.    GorgUe  is  vanquished  bj  Socrates.    Pnust. 
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other  moBfc  consuniinate  mastera  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
floiirislied  at  the  same  time;  from  whose  examples  it  may 
be  understood,  that  the  truth  is  really  such  as  yon,  Crassiis, 
bavG  stated,  and  that  the  name  of  the  orator  was  dletia- 
guiahed  among  the  ancients  in  Greece  in  a.  more  estensiye 
sense,  and  with  greater  honour  than  among  ourselves.  I  am 
therefore  the  more  in  doubt  whether  I  should  attribute 
a  greater  degree  of  praise  to  you,  or  of  blame  to  the  Greeks; 
since  you,  bom  under  a  different  language  and  manners,  in 
the  busiest  of  cities,  occupiedeitherwithalmost  all  the  private 
causes  of  the  people,  or  with  the  government  of  the  world 
and  the  direction  of  the  mightiest  of  empires,  have  mastered 
snch  numbers  of  subjects  and  aoqnired  so  extensive  a  know- 
ledge, and  have  united  all  this  with  the  science  and  praotiee 
of  one  who  is  of  authority  in  the  republic  by  his  counsels 
and  eloquence;  whilst  they,  bom  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning, 
ardently  attached  to  such  studios:,  but  dissolved  in  idleness, 
have  not  ooly  made  no  acquisitions,  but  have  not  even 
preserved  as  their  own  that  which  was  left  and  consigned  to 
them." 

XXXIII.  Crosans  then  said,  "  Not  only  in  this  pai'ticuJar, 
Catulus,  but  iu  many  others,  the  grandeur  of  the  sciences 
has  been  diminished  by  the  distribution  and  separation  of 
their  parts.  Do  you  imagine,  that  when  the  famous  Hippo- 
crates of  Cos  flourished,  there  were  then  some  of  the  medical 
faculty  who  cured  diseases,  others  wounds,  and  a  third  class 
the  eyes?  Do  you  suppose  that  geometry  under  Euclid  and 
Archimedes,  that  music  under- Damon  and  Aristosenns,  that 
grammar  itself  when  Aristophanes  and  Calliraachus  treated 
of  it,  were  so  divided  into  parts,  that  no  one  comprehendeJ 
the  universal  system  of  any  of  those  sciences,  but  different 
persons  selected  different  parts  on  which  they  meant  to- 
bestow  their  labour  1  I  have,  indeed,  often  heard  from  my- 
lather  and  lather-in-]aw,  that  evea  our  own  countrymen,  who- 
were  ambitious  to  eioel  in  renown  for  wisdom,  were  wont  to 
comprehend  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  which  tin's  city  had 
then  learned.  They  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  this,  SeituH 
.^lius ;  and  we  ourselves  have  seen  Mauius  Maoihus  walking 
across  the  forum;  a  signal  that  he  who  did  so,  gave  all  the 
citizens  liberty  to  consult  him  upon  any  subject;  and  to  such 
persons,  when  thus  walking  or  sitting  at  home  upon  their  seats 


of  aeremony,  all  people  hod  Eree  iicceBB,  not  only  to  consult 
tbom  upon  points  of  civil  law,  but  even  upon  the  settlement 
of  a  daughter  in  marriage,  the  purchaae  of  an  estate,  or  the 
ooltivBtion.  of  a  iorm,  and  indeed  upon  any  employment  or 
bofiineBS  vhatBoever.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  vell- 
kmown  elder  PubliuB  CrasBus,  bucIl  that  of  Titua  ConutcaoinB, 
auoh  that  of  the  great-grandfethar  of  Scipio,  my  son-in-law,  a 
paiBou  of  great  judgment^  all  of  whom  were  supreme  pon- 
tifia,  BO  that  they  were  contjolted  upon  all  ofiairs,  divine 
and  human ;  and  the  same  men  gave  their  counsel  and.  dia- 
chained  their  duty  in  the  senate,  before  the  people,  and  in 
the  private  ctiuaes  of  their  friends,  in  civil  and  militaiy 
aerviee,  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  What  was  deficient  io 
MarcuB  Cato,  eicept  the  modern  polish  of  foreign  and  ai 
Tentitioiu  leamingl  Did  he,  because  he  was  versed  in  the 
civil  law,  forbear  from  pleading  causes!  or,  because  he  oouM 
speak,  neglect  the  study  o£  jurisprudence  1  Be  laboured  in 
both,  these  kinds  of  learning,  and  socceeded  in  both.  Was 
he,  by  the  popularity  which  he  acquired  by  attending  to  tba 
business  of  private  persons,  rendered  more  tardy  in  the 
public  service  of  the  state  1  No  man  spoke  with  more 
eourage  before  the  people^  none  was  ever  a  better  senatoc; 
be  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  excellent  commander-ior 
chief;  and  indeed  nothing  in  those  days  could  possibly  be 
known  or  learned  in  this  ei1y  which  he  did  not  investigate 
and  thoroughly  understand,  and  on  which  he  did  not  also 
writa  Now,  on  the  contrary,  men  generally  come  to  assume 
offices  and  the  duties  of  public  administration  tmarmed  and 
deiencelesB;  prepared  with  no  science,  nor  any  knowledge  of 
business.  But  if  any  one  happen  to  excel  the  multitude,  he 
is  elevated  with  pride  by  the  possession  of  aay  single  talent, 
.as  military  eourage,  or  a  little  esperienee  in  war,  (whioh 
indeed  has  now  failen.  into  decay,')  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  (not  of  the  whole  law,  fur  nobody  studies  the  pontifical 
law,  which  is  annexed  to  civil  jurisprudence,^)  or  eloquence, 

*  For,  except  Metellus  NumidicuB  aiid  Maiius,  no  one  in  thoBe  dsfs 
lad  gUQed  any  great  reputation  b;  liis  conduct  in  th*  Beld. 

*  Quod  at  ciH^taiclvm,  That  ia,  "coujunotum  oum  jura  aJviliiT 
Prouil.  What  Cicero  says  here  ia  somewhat  at  T&rionce  with  what  1m 
i^B,  De  Legg,  ii  19,  where  he  nhoviB,  at  some  length,  that  only  a  tnnU 
put  of  tlis  Givil  law  is  Qeceseary  to  tie  combined  with  the  knowladgrrf 
ttu  pontiSnal  law.    Etteiidl. 
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(wliich  tiiej  imaginQ  to  consist  in  declamation  and  a  torreat 
of  words,)  while  none  have  any  notion  of  the  aUiauce  and 
affinity  that  cnnnecta  ail  the  liberal  arte  and  sciences,  and 
even  tlio  virtnea  themaelveB. 

XXXIV,  "  But  to  direct  my  remarks  to  tlie  Greeks,  (whom 
we  cannot  omit  in  a  dissertation  of  tliis  nature ;  for  as  esam' 
plea  of  virtue  are  to  be  sought  among  our  own  countrymen^ 
so  esamples  of  learning  are  to  be  derived  from  them;)  seven 
are  said  to  have  lived  at  one  time,  who  were  eBteemed  and 
denommated  wise  men.  All  these,  except  Thalcs  of  Miletua, 
bad  the  govemnoent  of  their  respective  cities.  Whose  learning 
ia  reported,  at  the  same  period,  to  have  been  greater,  or 
■whoBB  eloquence  to  have  received  more  ornament  from 
literature,  ttian  that  of  Fisistratual  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  arranged  the  books  of  Homer  as  we  now  have 
them,  when  they  were  previously  confused.  He  was  not 
indeed  of  any  great  service  to  the  community,  but  was 
eminent  for  eloquence,  at  the  sanie  time  that  he  excelled  in 
erudition  and  liberal  knowledge.  What  was  the  character  of 
Pericles  1 — of  whose  power  in  speaking  we  have  heard,  that 
■when  he  spoke  for  the  good  of  his  country  against  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Athenians,  that  very  severity  with  which  he 
contradicted  the  iavouritea  of  the  people,  became  popular 
and  agreeable  to  all  men ;  and  on  whoso  hps  ^e  old 
comic  poets  declared,  (even  when  they  satirized  him,  es  was 
then  lawful  to  be  done  at  Athens,)  that  the  graces  of  per- 
Buaeion  dwelt,  and  that  there  visa  such  mighty  energy  in  him 
that  he  left,  as  it  were,  certain  stings  in  the  minds  of  thoss 
who  listened  to  him.  Yet  no  declaimer  had  taught  him 
to  bowl  for  hours  by  the  water-clock,  but,  as  we  have  it  from 
tradition,  the  famous  Auaxagoraa  of  Clazomena^,  a  man  emi- 
nent iu  all  the  most  valuable  sciences,  had  instructed  him. 
He,  accordingly,  escelling  as  he  did  in  learning,  judgment, 
and  eloquence,  presided  at  Athena  forty  years  together  over 
civil  fftd  raihtary  afTaira.  What  was  the  character  of  Critias, 
or  of  Alcibiadesl  They  were  not  indeed  vsefal  members  of 
the  state  in  which  they  lived,  hut  were  certainly  men  of 
learning  and  eloquence  j  and  were  they  not  improved  by  con- 
versation with  Sooratesl  Who  instructed  Dion  of  Syracuse 
in  every  branch  of  learning!  Was  it  not  Plato)  The  sama 
illuBtrious  pbiloeopber,  too,  who  formed  him  not  to  oratory 
bb2 
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only,  but  to  courage  and  virtue,  impelled,  equipped,  aud 
armed  him  to  deliver  hia  country.  Did  Plato,  then,  instruct 
Dion  iu  soiencea  different  fi'otn  thoKe  in  which  Isocraf«s 
formed  the  renowned  Timotheus  ths  son  of  Couon  the 
eminent  general,  and  himself  a  most  eseeUent  commander, 
and  a.  man  of  eitensivo  learning?  Or  from  those  iu  which 
Lyais  the  Pythagorean  trained  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  who 
perhaps  was  the  most  remarkable  mou  of  all  Gieece!  Or 
ftom  those  which  Senophon  taught  AgesilaiiB,  or  ArcbjrtSB 
of  Tarentum  Philolaus,  or  Pythagoras  himself  all  that  oH 
prorince  of  Italy  which  was  formerly  called  Great  Greeoet 
XXXV.  I  do  not  imagine  that  they'were  different;  for  I  ko 
that  one  and  the  same  course  of  study  comprised  all  thoaa 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  esteemed  necessary  for 
a  man  of  learning,  and  one  who  wished  to  become  eminent 
in  civil  administration;  and  that  they  who  bad  received  this 
knowledge,  if  they  had  sufBoient  powers  for  speaking  in 
public,  and  devoted  themselves,  without  any  impediment 
from  nature,  to  oratory,  became  distinguished  for  eloquence. 
Aristotle  himself,  accordingly,  whea  he  saw  laocrates  grow 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  quality  of  his  scholars,  [be- 
cause he  himself  had  diverted  his  lectures  from  forensic  and 
civil  causes  to  mere  elegance  of  language,^]  changed  on  a 
sudden  almost  his  whole  system  of  teaching,  and  quoted  a 
veree  from  the  tragedy  of  PLiloctetea' with  a  little  alteration; 
for  the  hero  said,  that  It  wcu  disgraceful  for  Am  to  be  siUiit 
akile  Jie  allowed  barbarians  to  speak;  but  Aristotle  said  that 
it  vias  disgraceful  for  kim  to  be  aileni  while  he  allowed  Isocratet 
to  tpsak.  He  therefore  adorned  and  illustrated  all  philoso- 
phical learning,  and  associated  the  knowledge  of  things  with 
practice  in  speaking.  Nor  did  this  escape  the  knowledge  of 
that,  very  sagacious  monarch  Philip,  who  sent  for  him  as 
a  tutor  for  his  son  Alexander,  that  he  might  acquire  from  the 
same  teacher  instructions  at  once  in  conduct  and  in  langju^ie. 
How,  if  any  one  desires  either  to  call  that  philosopher,  who 
instructs  us  fully  in  things  and  words,  an  orator,  he  may  do 

'  The  words  in  bracteta,  eays  Ellendt,  are  CBriainly  apurioua,  for  they 
could  not  poaaibly  hiiTo  bean  written  by  Cicero.  In  tbo  original,  good 
ijiM,  kc,  ipie  necessarily  refera  to  Amtotie,  of  wbom  wbat  is  here  Eud 
could  never  have  been  true. 

'  The  PhiliKtetss  of  Eiiripidoa,  a*  is  genaralty  Euppoeed. 
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SO  without  Opposition  from  mo;  or  if  he  prefer  to  call  that 
orator,  of  whom  I  epeak  as  having  wisdom  united  with 
eloquence,  a.  pkilosopker,  I  ahnU  make  no  objection,  provided 
it  he  allowed  that  neither  hit  ioability  to  epeak,  who  under- 
stands his  subject  but  cannot  set  it  forth  in  words,  nor  kis 
ignorance,  to  whom  matter  is  wanting  though  words  abound, 
can  merit  commendation ;  and  if  I  had  to  choose  one  of  the 
two,  I  should  prefer  uneloquent  good  sense  to  loquacious  folly. 
But  if  it  be  inquired  which  is  the  more  eminent  excellence, 
the  palm  is  to  he  given  to  the  learned  orator;  and  if  they 
allow  the  same  person  to  bo  a  philosopher,  there  is  an  end  of 
controversy ;  but  if  they  distinguish  them,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge their  inferiority  in  this  respect,  that  all  their  knowledge 
is  inherent  in  the  cornplete  orator;  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosophers  eloquence  is  not  necessarily  inherent ;  which, 
though  it  may  be  undervalued  by  them,  must  of  necessity  be 
thought  to  give  a  finishing  grace  to  their  sciences."  When 
Crasms  had  spoken  thus,  he  made  a  pause  for  a  while,  and 
the  rest  kept  silence. 

XXXVI.  Cotta' then  observed,  "I  cannot  indeed  complain, 
Crassus,  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  given  a  dissertation 
upon  a  difierent  subject  from  that  on  which  you  had  under- 
taken to  speak ;  for  you  have  contributed  to  our  conversation 
more  than  was  either  laid  upon  you  by  ua,  or  given  notice 
of  hy  yourself  But  certainly  it  was  the  part  that  belonged 
to  you,  to  speak  upon  the  embellishments  of  language,  and 
you  had  already  entered  upon  tt,  and  distributed  the  whole 
eicellence  of  eloquence  into  four  parts;  and,  when  you  had 
spoken  upon  the  first  two,  as  we  indeed  thought  suffi- 
ciently, but,  as  you  said  yourself,  cursorily  and  slightly,  you 
had  two  others  left :  how  we  should  speak,  first,  deffantly, 
and  next,  aptly.  But  when  you  were  proceeding  to  thega 
particulars,  the  tide,  as  it  wore,  of  youi'  genius  suddenly 
hurried  you  to  a  distance  from  land,  and  carried  you  out 
into  the  deep,  almost  beyond  the  view  of  us  all ;  for,  em- 
bracing all  knowledge  of  everything,  you  did  not  indeed 
teach  it  us,  (for  that  was  impossible  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,)  but, — I  know  not  what  improvement  you  may  have 
made  in  the  rest  of  the  company, — as  for  myself,  you 
have  carried  me  altogether  into  the  heart  of  the  academy, 
in  regard  to  which  I  could  wish  that  that  were  true  which. 


I 


jffa  have  often  asserted,  that  it  is  not  oecesnuy  to  c 
our  lives  in  it,  but  tbat  he  may  see  everything  in  it  who  on!y 
turns  bis  eyes  tDwards  it :  but  even  if  the  view  be  somewhat 
obswre,  or  I  ^onld  he  extraordinarily  dull,  I  shall  assuredly 
never  rest,  or  yield  to  fatigue,  until  I  understand  their 
doubts  ways  and  arts  of  disputing  for  and  against  every 
question."  Csesar  then  said,  "  One  thing  in  your  remarks, 
Crassus,  struck  me  very  much,  tliat  you  said  that  he  who  did 
»ot  learn  anything  soon,  oould  never  thoroughly  leam  it  at 
iJl  ■  so  that  I  con  have  no  difficulty  in  making  ihe  trial,  and 
rilJier  immediately  understanding  what  you  extolled  to  the 
skies  in  your  observations,  or,  if  I  cannot  do  so,  losing  no 
time,  fus  I  may  i-emain  content  with  what  I  have  already 
acquired."  Here  Sulpicius  observed,  "  I,  indeed,  Craasus, 
neither  desire  any  acquaintance  with  your  Aristotle,  nor 
Comeades,  nor  any  of  the  philosophers ;  you  may  eithef 
imftgiue  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  acquire  their  know- 
ledge, or  that,  as  is  really  the  oase,  I  despise  it  The  ordinary 
knowledge  of  common  afiairs,  and  such  as  are  litigated  in  the 
forum,  is  great  enough  for  me,  for  attaining  that  degree  of 
eloquence  which  is  my  object;  and  even  in  that  narrow  circle 
of  science  I  am  ignorant  of  a  multitude  of  things,  whidi  1 
b^Q  to  study,  whenever  any  cause  in  which  I  am  to  speak 
requires  them.  I^  therefoi-e,  you  are  not  now  fatigued,  and 
if  we  are  not  troublesome  to  you,  revert  to  those  particulars 
which  contribute  to  the  merit  and  splendour  of  language; 
particulars  which  I  desired  to  hear  from  you,  not  to  nrnke 
me  despair  that  I  can  ever  possibly  attain  eloquence,  but  to 
make  some  addition  to  my  stock  of  learning." 

XXXVII.  "  You  require  of  me,"  said  Craaaua,  "to  speak 
on  matters  which  are  very  well  known,  and  with  which  you, 
Sulpicius,  are  not  unacquainted;  for  what  rhetorician  has  not 
treated  of  this  subject,  has  not  given  instructions  on  it,  has 
not  even  left  something  about  it  in  writing!  But  I  will  com- 
ply with  your  request,  and  briefly  explain  to  you  at  least  such 
points  as  are  known  to  me ;  but  I  shall  still  think  that  you 
ought  to  refer  to  those  who  are  the  authors  and  inventors  of 
tltese  minute  precepts.  All  speech,  then,  is  formed  of  words, 
which  wo  must  first  consider  singly,  theu  in  composition;  for 
there  is  one  merit  of  language  which  lies  in  single  words, 
tnother  whioii  ia  produced  by  words  joined  and  compounded.  J 
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We  shall  therefore  either  use  Buch  words  as  are  the  proper  and 
fixed  riH.li>  AH  as  it  were  of  things,  aod  apparently  almost  bom 
at  the  some  time  with  the  things  themselvee;  or  such  aa  are 
xaetaphorical,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  &  situation  foreign  to 
them ;  or  snch  as  we  invent  and  make  ourselvee.  In 
then  to  words  token  in  their  own  proper  sense,  it  is  a  merit 
in  the  orator  to  avoid  mean  and  oheolete  ones,  and  to  use 
such  iiB  are  choice  and  Druamental;  such  as  have  in  them 
some  luluesH  aiid  force  of  sound.  But  in  this  kind  oi  proper 
words,  selection  is  neoesBory,  which  mnst  be  decided  ii 
meftsure  by  the  judgment  of  the  ear;  in  which  point  the 
mere  habit  of  speaking  well  is  of  great  effect.  Even  what 
is  vulgarly  said  of  orators  by  the  illiterate  multitude,  ffe 
usea  proper  words,  or  Such  a  one  UKi  improper  teordt,  is  not 
the  result  of  any  acquired  ^11,  but  is  a  judgment  arising 
£-om  a  natural  sense  of  what  is  Tight ;  in  which  respect  it  is 
no  great  merit  to  avoid  a  fault,  (though  it  is  of  great  im- 
porttince  to  do  so,)|  jet  this  is  the  ground-work,  as  it  were, 
and  foundation  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  use  and  oommuid 
of  proper  words.  But  the  superetruoture  which  the  orator 
himself  ia  to  raise  upon  this,  and  in  which  he  is  to  displary 
his  art,  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  us  to  examine  &^ 
illustrate. 

XXXVIII.  "  There  are  three  quaiitiea,  then,  in  a  simple 
word,  which  the  oratoj-  may  employ  to  illnstrate  and  adorn 
his  language;  he  may  choose  either  an  untimal  word,  or  one 
that  is  Tiew  or  metaphorical.  Umisval  words  are  generally 
of  ancient  date  and  fashion,  and  such  as  have  been  loug  out 
of  use  in  daily  conversation-  these  are  allowed  more  freely 
to  poetical  licence  than  to  outb;  yet  a  poetical  word  gives 
occasionally  dignity  also  to  oratory;  nor  would  I  shrink  from 
saying,  wilii  Ccelius,  Qv&  tempesiate  Pienui  in  Italiam  venit, 
'  At  the  season  when  the  C^'thaginian  came  into  Italy :'  jus 
proles,  'progeny;'  nor  aubolee,  'offspring;'  nor  effari,  'to 
utter;'  nor  nuncupari,  'to  declare;'  nor,  as  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  Catulus,  won,  rebar,  'I  did  not  deem;'  nor 
nort  opinahar,  'I  did  not  opine;'  nor  many  others,  from 
which,  if  properly  introduced,  a  speech  assumes  an  air  of 
greater  grandeur.  I^ev)  words  are  such  aa  are  produced  and 
formed  by  the  speaker;  either  by  joining  words  together,  as 
these, 
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Turn  jKtvOT  lapienliam  omnsnt  m 

Then  fear  Bipala  all  wiadom  from  the  breast 

Of  meaatonialied; 

Nvim  mm  vit  hvjia  me  vtmUSognai  maliiiai  t 
Wonld  you  not  bava  me  dread  hia  cunning  malice  1 

see  that  versvMloqvae  and  expeetoral  are  words  not 
newly  produced,  but  merely  formed  by  composition.  But 
words  are  often  invented,  without  composition,  as  the  ei- 
presBion  of  Ennius,^  JKi  genitalea,  '  the  genial  gods ; '  or  bae- 
carum  ubertate  ineurvitcere,  '  to  bend  down  with  the  fertile 
crop  of  berries.' 

"  The  third  mode,  that  of  using  words  in  a  iHelaphoriad 
aense,  is  widely  prevalent,  a  mode  of  which  necessity  was  the 
parent,  compelled  by  the  sterility  and  narrowness  of  language ; 
but  afterwards  delight  and  pleasure  made  it  frequent;  for  as 
a  dress  was  first  adopted  for  the  sake  of  keeping  off  the  cold, 
but  in  process  of  time  began  to  be  mode  an  ornament  of  the 
body,  and  an  emblem  of  dignity,  so  the  metaphorical  use  af 
words  was  originally  invented  on  account  of  their  paucity,  but 
became  common  from  the  delight  which  it  afforded.  For 
even  the  countrymen  say,  gemmare  rntee,  that '  the  vines  are 
budding;'  luxuriem  esae  in  kerbis,  tbat '  there  is  a  luxurian(7 
in  the  grasa;'  and  l<Et(U  segetes,  that  'there  is  a  bountiM 
crop;'  for  when  tbat  which  can  scarcely  be  signified  by  its 
proper  word  is  expressed  by  one  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
the  similitude  taken  from  that  which  we  indicate  by  a  foreign 
term  gives  clearness  to  that  which  wa  wish  to  be  imderstood. 
These  metaphors,  therefore,  are  a  species  of  borrowing,  as  you 
take  from  something  else  that  which  you  have  not  of  your  own. 
Those  have  a  greater  degree  of  boldness  which  do  not  show 
poverty,  but  bring  some  accession  of  splendour  to  our  lan- 
guage. But  why  should  T  specify  to  you  either  the  modes  d 
their  production  or  their  various  kinds! 

XXXIX.  "  A  metaphor  is  a  brief  Mnulitude  contraeted  ii 
a  single  word ;  which  irord  being  put  in  the  place  of  anoth 

*  All  the  editions  retain  Ule  aeaive,  though  univerBall  j  ackncnvlsd 
to  bo  corrupt.   The  conjecturo  of  Turnebua,  Ule  Eimias.  has  found  a 
favour ;  that  of  OralliuB,  ilbid  Eartti,  is  approved  by  EUondt    That  ^ 
vordi  dt  genitalit  were  used  bv  Enniiu  appears  from  Servina  o: 
"a.  Ti.  7M. 
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as  if  it  were  ia  its  own  place,  conveyaj  if  the  reBemblauce  be 
acknowledged,  delight;  if  there  is  no  reBemblance,  it  is  con- 
demned. But  Buch  words  sboiild  be  metaphorically  used  as 
may  make  the  subject  clearer ;  as  all  these  :' 

InJiOrreicit  mare, 
Ifcarfn'iE  cmiduplieitntUT,  Kocfisjue  el  nimiflm  occaaat  nigror. 
Mamma  inter  nubet  coTviaat,  iaiian  tomtm  (xratrtmit, 
Ormdo  mixta  imbri  largifiao  mbita  jmsdpiiani  cadil ; 
Uitdiqtit  omnM  rmii  enmpuni,  «m  exaturd  iurbinea  j 
Femil  aatit  pelage. 

The  B«a  b«^tiH  to  shudder, 
DaAaeaa  ia  doubled ;  and  ike  black  of  night 
And  of  tbs  tempest  thicicena ;  £ra  gleuna  vivid 
Amid  the  cloade ;  the  heavens  with  thunder  shake ; 
Hail  mixed  with  ocpious  raia  sudden  descends 
Precipitate  ;  from  ^1  aides  every  blast 
Breaks  forth ;  fierce  whirlwinds  gather,  and  the  flood 
Boils  with  fresh  tumult. 

Here  almost  everything  is  expressed  in  words  metaphori- 
cally adapted  from  something  similar,  that  the  description 
may  be  heightened.  Or  metaphors  are  employed  that  the 
whole  nature  of  any  action  or  design  may  be  more  signi- 
ficantly expressed;  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  indicates,  by 
two  metaphorical  words,  that  another  person  was  designedly 
obscure,  in  order  that  what  he  intended  might  not  be  under- 
stood, 

Qaandaqiiidem  it  le  drcumvealil  dKlu,  aispic  aedald. 
Since  thus  he  clothes  himself  aroond  with  words. 
And  hedgoa  constantlj. 

"Sometimes,  also,  brevity  is  the  object  attained  by  meta- 
phor; as,  Si  telum  mamifugit,  'If  from  his  hand  the  javelin 
fled.'  The  throwing  of  a  missile  weapon  unawares  could  not  be 
described  with  more  brevity  in  the  proper  words  than  it  ia 
signified  by  one  used  metaphorically.  On  this  head,  it  often 
appears  to  mo  wonderful  why  all  men  are  more  delighted 
with  words  used  in  a  metaphorical  or  foreign  sense  than  in 
their  own  proper  and  natural  Bigaification,  XL.  For  if  a 
thing  has  not  a  name  of  its  own,  and  a  term  peculiar  to  it, — 
as  the  pei,  or  '  hawser,'  in  a  ship  ;  nexum,  a  '  bond,'  which  is 
a  ceremony  performed  with  scales;'  dirortiMm,  a 'divorce,' with. 
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a  wife,-' — necessity  compelB  yOQ  to  borrow  from 
another  wliat  you  have  not  yourself;  but,  even  ia  lie  greatvt 
abimdancQ  of  proper  wools,  meu  are  much  more  chamaed 
with  such  as  are  utioonuaoii,  if  they  are  used  metaphori- 
cally with  judgment.  ThiB  happens,  I  imagine,  either  liecause 
it  is  some  manifeetation  of  wit  to  jump  over  euch  expree- 
raona  as  lie  before  you,  and.  catch  at  others  from  a  greater 
diatanoe;  or  because  he  who  listens  is  led  another  way  in 
thought,  and  yet  does  not  wander  from  the  subject,  which  ia 
a  very  great  pleoeurej  or  becauBO  a  subject,  and  entire  com- 
parisou,  is  dospatohed  in  &  single  word ;  or  because  every 
metaphor  that  is  adopted  witii  judgment,  is  directed  imme- 
diately to  our  aenaeH,  and  principally  to  the  seuse  of  sight, 
which  is  the  keenest  of  them  alL  For  such  expresetona  aa 
the  odour  of  urbanity,  the  *itftnas  of  humanity,  the  murmur 
of  the  sea,  and  sweetness  of  laoguagc,  are  derived  from  the 
other  senses;  but  those  which  relate  to  the  sight  are  mutdi 
more  striking,  for  they  place  almost  in  the  eye  of  the  mind 
such  objects  as  we  cannot  see  and  discern  by  the  natural  eyes. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  universal  nature,  the  proper  name 
and  term  of  which  we  may  not  use  with  regai-d  to  other 
matters;  foe  whencesoever  a  simile  may  bo  drawn  (and  it 
may  be  drawn  from  anything),  from  thence  a  single  word, 
which  contains  the  resemblanoe,  metaphorically  applied,  may 
give  illustration  to  our  lajiguage.  In  such  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions, dissimilitude  is  principally  to  be  avoided ;  as, 

CMi  ingttiUs  fomicei. 

The  arch  irameoaa  of  beaven; 
for  thou^  EnniuB  ^  ia  aaid  to  have  brought  a  globe  upon 
stage,  yet  the  semblance  of  an  arch  can  never  be  inherent 
the  form  of  a  globe. 


Fine,  UivKs,  dtmi  lictt: 

OctUia  poslretnKm  Zunun  rrtdiatwn  rape  ^ 
Live,  live.  Ulyaaes,  while  you  may,  and  enatdi. 
Snatch  with  thine  oyos  the  lust  light  eliining  on  them. 


*  JTitvrtHnn,  in  ita  proper  setiae,  denoted  the  «opan 


[■^ 


'  In  his  tngodj  of  Heouha,  ne  IR  supposed  by  HBrmaon,  ad  Eniip. 
Hec  p.  16T.     See  Vorro,  L.  h.  v.  p.  8. 

'  Supposed  by  Botho,Trag.Lttt.Pr(teni.  p.  278,  to  beftem  the  Niplia 
of  Pacnriua.     See  Cic.  QufflsL  Acad.  iL  28.  


He  did  aot  say,  eape,  '  take,'  nor  ptte,  '  seek,'  for  Buch  ea- 
jweBaiODB  might  have  implied  delay,  as  of  one  hoping  to  live 
longer ;  but  rapt,  '  snatch,'  a  word  which  ■waa  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  what  he  hud  said  before,  dum  licet,  'while  you  may.' 

XLI.  "  Care  is  next  to  be  takeu  that  the  simile  be  not  too 
&r-fetdiQd ;  us,  for  '  the  Syrtia  of  his  patrimony,'  I  should 
rather  have  said,  '  the  roek  ;'  for  '  the  Charybdie  of  hi 
Rons,'  rather  '  the  gulf :'  for  the  eyea  of  the  mind  a 
easily  directed  to  those  objeoia  which  we  hare  seen,  than  ti 
thoae  of  which  we  have  only  heard.  And  since  it  is  &i 
greatest  merit  in  a  metaphorical  word,  that  what  is 
phorical  should  strike  the  senses,  all  offenarveness  la  to  be 
avoided  in  those  objects  to  which  the  comparison  must 
naturally  draw  the  minds  of  the  audience.  I  wo\J.d  not  have  ■, 
it  said  that  the  republic  was  'castrated'  by  the  death  of 
Africanusj  I  would  not  have  Glaacia  eaUed  'the  excrement 
rf  the  senate ; '  for  though  there  may  be  a  resemblance,  yet  it 
is  a  depraved  imagination  in  both  cases  that  gives  rise  to 
fluch  a  comparison.  I  would  not  have  the  metaphor  grander 
than  the  subject  requires,  as  'a  tempest  of  revelling;'  nor 
meaner,  aa  '  the  revelling  of  the  tempest.'  I  would  not  have 
the  metaphca^cal  be  of  a  more  confined  senae  than  the  proper 
and  peculiar  term  would  have  been;  as, 

Qaidnam  est,  t^cro,  qiad  te  adwi  atmsiaa  t ' 
Wty  ifi  it,  pryttee,  tliat  thou  nodd'st  UB,back 
FroiQ  eoming  to  thee ! 

VeUu,  pTohibes,  ahsterres,  '  forhid,'  '  hinder,"  '  terrify,'  had  been 
better,  because  he  had  before  said. 


Also,  if  you  apprehend  that  the  metaphor  may  appear  too 
harsh,  it  may  frequently  be  softened  by  prefixing  a  word  or 
■words  to  it;  as  if,  in  old  times,  on  the  death  of  Mareua  Cato, 
any  one  had  said  that  the  senate  was  left  'an  orphan,'  the  ex- 
pression had  been  rather  bold ;  but, '  so  to  speak,  an  orphan,' 
isBomewhat.milder;  forametaphor  ought  not  to  bo  too  daring. 


'  Prom  tbe  Thyaates  of  Enniua.  Cio.  Tiisc.  m.  IS 
'  Orelliua'B  taut  has  isUm,  which  U  considered  t 
inc.    See  Victorlua  ad  Cic,  Ep;  ad  Div.  ri.  8. 
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but  of  BQch  a  natare  that  it  may  appear  ta  have  been  introduced 
into  tbe  place  of  naother  expression,  not  to  have  aprung  into 
it ;  to  have  come  in  by  entreaty,  and  not  by  violence.     And 
there  is  no  mode  of  embeUiBhoient  more  effective  as  r^ards 
'  single  words,  nor  any  that  throws  a  greater  lustre  upon  lao* 
guagej  for  tbe  ornament  that  flows  from  this  figure  does  not 
conaist  merely  in  a  single  motapborioal  word,  but  may  be 
connected  by  a  continuation  of  many,  so  that  one  thing  may 
be  expressed  and  another  uuderstood;  as, 
Nor  will  I  allow 
Myself  agaia  to  strike  the  Grecian  fieet 
On  the  Buae  rock  and  inatnimeut  of  ruin.' 
And  this, 

You  err,  yon  air,  for  the  atrocg  reins  of  Uw 
Shall  hold  you  bact,  esulting  and  ooafiding 
Too  much  in  your  own  self,  and  makfi  jou  bow    - 
Beneath  the  joke  of  ompire. 

Something  being  assumed  as  similar,  tbe  words  which  are 
proper  to  it  .are  metaphorically  transferred  (as  I  termed  it 
before)  to  another  subject, 

XLII.  "  This  is  a  great  ornament  to  language,  but  obacuritj 
ia  to  be  avoided  in  it;  for  from  this  figure  arise  what  are 
called  lenigmas.  Nor  is  this  rule  to  be  observed  in  single 
words  only,  but  in  phrases,  that  is,  in  a  continuation  of  wotde. 
Nor  have  metonymy  and  hypallage^  their  form  from  a  single 
word,  but  from  a  phrase  or  sentencB;  as, 

Grim  Afrio  tramblea  with  an  awful  tumult ;' 

where  for  the  Africam  is  used  Afric;  not  a  word  newly 
compounded,  aa  in  Mare  aaxifragia  nndis,  'The  sea  with  its 
rock-breaking  waves ;'  nor'  a  metaphorical  one,  as,  Mollitw 
mare,  '  The  sea  is  softened;'  but  one  proper  name  exchanged 
for  another,  for  the  sake  of  embellishment.  Thus, 'Cease,  Rome, 
tby  foes  to  cherish,'  and,  'The  spacious  plains  are  witnesses.' 
This  figure  contributes  eiceedingly  to  tbe  ornament  of  style, 
and  ia  frequently  to  be  used ;  of  whjcb  kind  of  espression  these 
are  eiamples :  that  tbe  Mars,  or  fortune,  of  war  ia  cot 
and  to  say  Ceres,  for  com ;  BaceJms,  for  wine ;  Nepti 


'  Whence  thia  and  the  following  quoteUon  are  taken  ia 

'  TradiKlio  alque  imimUalvi.     Sea  Cio.  OraU  27;    Qumc.   vm.  ej 

ix.  3  ;  infra,  c.  i3,  U. 
'  From  the  AnnalB  of  EnniuB,    SeaCicEp.  adDiv.  ii.T;  Oitiu^x 

Fentus  v.  intionjmiia. 
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the  Bea;  the  curia,  or  house,  for  the  sennte;  the  campus,  for 
theoomitia  or  elections;  fhegmun,  for  peace;  arms  aneeapom, 
for  war.  Under  this  figure,  the  virtues  and  vices  are  used  for 
the  peraona  in  whom  they  are  inherent :  '  Lvurary  has  broken 
into  that  house;'  or,*  'whither  avarice  has  penetrated;'  or, 
'honetty  has  prevailed;'  or,  'j'tiMice  has  triumphed.'  You  per- 
ceive the  wholo  force  of  this  kicd  of  iigiire,  when,  ^y  the  i'  l 
variation  or  change  of  a  word,  a  thing  is  eipressed  more 
elegantly;  and  to  this  figure  is  closely  allied  another,^  which, 
though  less  ornamental,  ought  uot  to  bo  unknown;  as  when 
wfi  would  have  the  whole  of  a  thing  understood  from  a  part; 
as  we  Bay  walls  or  roof  for  a  whole  building;  or  a  part 
from  the  whole,  as  when  we  call  one  troop  the  cavalry  of  the 
Boman  people;  or  when  we  signify  the  plural  by  the  ain- 
gular,  as. 

But  Btill  the  Komon,  though  thB  at&ic  haa  bean 

Conducted  well,  ia  aniious  in  hie  heart;' 

or  when  the  singular  is  underetood  from  the  plm:al, 

We  that  were  Rudiana  once  are  Somalia  nowi 
or  in  whatever  way,  by  this  figui'e,  the  sense  is  to  be  under- 
Btood,  not  as  it  is  expressed,  but  as  it  is  raeant. 

XLIII,  "We  often  also  put  one  word  catachreatieally  for 
another,  not  with  that  elegance,  indeed,  which  there  is  in  a 
metaphor;  but,  though  this  is  done  licentiously,  it  is  some- 
times done  inoffensively ;  as  when  we  say  a  great  speech  for  a 
long  one,  a  mmufc  soul  for  a  httle  one. 

"  But  have  you  perceived  that  those  elegances  which  arise 
from  the  connexion  of  several  metaphors,  do  not,  as  I  ob- 
served,^ lie  in  one  word,  but  in  a  series  of  words)  But  all 
those  modes  of  eipression  which,  I  said,  lay  ia  tha  change  of 
a  word,  or  are  to  be  undei-atood  differently  fi^m  what  is 
expressed,  are  in  some  measure  metaphorical.  Hence  it  hap' 
pens,  that  all  the  virtue  and  merit  of  single  words  consists  in 
three  particulars :  if  a  word  be  antique,  but  such,  however,  as 
usage  will  tolerate;  if  it  he  formed  by  eompoaition,  or  newly 
invented,  where  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  judgment  of  tha 
ear  and  to  custom;  or  if  it  be  used  mttaphorically;  pecu- 

re  from  the  ^'""'l'  of  Gimliu* 
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linritiea  whiob  eminentlj  distingiiiah  and  brighten  language^ 
SK  with  so  many  stara. 

"  Tile  oompoaition  of  words  followa  nest,  whiob  principally 
Tequires  atteutiou  to  two  things;  first,  colloeation,  and,  next, 
a  certain  modulaiuya  and  form.  To  collocation  it  boloi^  to 
compose  and  arrange  the  words  in  such  a  way  that  their 
junction  may  not  be  rough  or  gaping,  but  compact,  aa  it  wero, 
and  smooth;  in  reference  to  which  qualities  of  style,  the  poet 
Luciliiis,  who  could  do  so  most  elegantly,  has  expreaaed  him' 
self  wittily  aud  aportively  in  the  chaiacter  of  my  father- 
ia-law  ;^ 

How  elegantly  ore  tiis  words  atranged  I 

AH  like  squate  eto'iteg  iniierteii  ekilfull; 

In  paTBmento,  with  vermiculatBd  embleias  ! 

And  after  saying  this  in  ridicule  of  Albuciua,  he  does  not 
re&ain  from  touching  on  me  : 

Tve  CmaauB  for  a  son-in-law,  nor  think 
Tourself  mora  of  an  orator. 

What  then !  this  Craaaus,  of  whose  name  you,  Lucilius,  make 
Bueh  free  use,  what  does  he  attempt)  The  very  same  thing 
indeed  as  Scavola  wished,  and  aa  I  would  wish,  but  with  aoioe- 
what  better  efieot  than  Albucius.  But  Luciliue  apoke  jestingly 
with  regard  to  me,  according  to  hia  custom.  However,  sooh 
an  arrangement  of  words  ia  to  be  observed,  as  that  of  whioh 
1  was  apeakiug;  such  a  one  as  may  give  a  compactne^  and 
coherence  to  the  language,  and  a  sraootli  aud  equal  flow;  this 
you  will  attain  if  you  join  the  estremities  of  the  antecedent 
words  to  the  commencements  of  those  that  follow  iu  such  a 
manner  that  there  be  no  rough  clashing  in  the  coneooajitB, 
nor  wide  hiatua  in  the  vowels. 

XLIY.  "  Neit  to  diligent  attention  to  this  particular,  follows 
modulatioa  and  harmonious  atructure  of  the  words;  a  point, 
I  fear,  that  may  aeem  puerile  to  our  friend  Catulua  here.  The 
ancients,  however,  tmagioed  in  prose  a  harmony  almost  like 
that  of  poetry;  that  is,  they  thought  that  we  ought  to  adi^ 
ft  sort  of  numbera;  for  they  wished  that  there  should  be 
ahort  pUraaea  in  speeches,  to  allow  us  to  recover,  and  not 
lose  our  breath;  and  that  tbey  should  be  diatinguisbed,  not 
by  the  marka  of  transcribers,  but  according  to  the  modulatioa 
'  Hocloa  BomvoIb.    He  accoud  Albudua  of  extortion. 
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of  the  words  and  Hentenees;'  aad  this  practice  Isoca^tea  is 
aoid  to  have  been  the  firat  to  introduce,  that  he  might  (as 
hia  scholar  Naucratea  writes)  '  confine  the  rude  manner  of 
speaking  among  thoee  of  antiquity  witbin  certain  numberB, 
to  g^ve  pleasure  and  captivate  the  ear.'  For  muaiciiina,  who 
-qrere  aUo  the  poets  of  former  ages,  contrived  these  two  things 
as  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  ver3e,  and  song;  that  they 
might  banish  satiety  from  the  sense  of  hearing  by  grnt)6ca- 
tion,ariBii]g  from  the  numbers  of  language  and  the  modulation 
of  notes.  These  two  things,  therefore,  (I  mean  the  musical 
management  of  the  voice,  and  the  harmonious  structure  of 
words,)  should  be  transferred,  they  thought,  as  far  as  the 
strictness  of  prose  will  admit,  from  poetry  to  oratory.  On 
this  head  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  a  verse  is  formed  by  the 
composition  of  words  in  prose,  it  is  a  iault ;  and  yet  we  wish 
such  composition  to  have  a  harmonious  cadence,  roundness, 
and  finish,  like  verse;  nor  is  there  any  single  quality,  out 
of  many,  that  more  distinguishes  a  true  orator  from  an  un- 
skilful and  ignorant  speaker,  than  that  he  who  is  unpractised 
pouiB  forth  all  he  can  without  discrimination,  and  measures 
out  the  periods  of  his  speech,  not  with  art,  but  by  the  power 
of  his  breath;  but  the  orator  clothes  bis  thoughts  in  such 
a.  manner  as  to  comprise  them  in  a  flow  of  numbers,  at  once 
confined  to  measure,  yet  free  from  restraint ;  for,  after  reatriot- 
ing  it  to  proper  modulation  and  struoture,  he  gives  it  an  ease 
and  freedom  by  a  variety  in  the  flow,  so  that  the  words  are 
neither  boujid  by  strict  laws,  as  those  of  verse,  nor  yet  have 
such  a  degrea  of  liberty  aa  to  wander  without  control. 

XL  V.  "  In  what  manner,  then,  shall  we  pursue  so  important 
on  object,  so  as  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to  acquire 
ilm  talent  of  speaking  in  harmonious  numbers?  It  is  not 
a.  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as  it  is  of  necessity;  for  there 
ia  nothing  so  pliant,  nothing  so  flexible,  nothing  which  will 
so  easily  follow  whithersoever  you  incline  to  lead  it,  as  lan- 
guage; out  of  which  verses  are  composed;  out  of  which  all 
the  variety  of  poetical  numbers;  out  of  which  also  prose  of 
various  modulation  and  of  many  di&rent  kinds ;  for  there  is 
not  one  set  of  words  for  common  discourse,  and  another  for 
oratorical  debate;  nor  are  they  taken  from  one  clasa  for  daily 
ConvarBation,  and  from  another  for  the  stage  and  for  display; 
j^  Weait  aptly  refers  to  Cic  Orat.  c  63 ;  AnsCotle,  Bhet.  iil  9.  S. 
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ve  have  made  our  selection  from  those  that  lio 
o  form  and  ilishioii  them  at  our  pleasure  like  the 
According,  therefore,  as  we  oiusolves  are  gn\e, 
or  eubtle,  or  hold  a  middle  course  between  both,  ao  the  form 
of  our  language  follows  the  nature  of  our  thoaghta,  and  is 
changed  and  varied  to  suit  every  method  by  which  we  delight 
the  ear  or  move  tho  passiona  of  mankind.  But  as  in  most 
things,  so  iu  language,  Nature  herself  has  woniierfiilly  coil* 
trived,  that  what  carries  in  it  the  greatest  utility,  ^ould 
have  at  the  same  time  either  the  most  dignity,  or,  u 
it  often  happens,  the  moat  beauty.  We  perceive  the  vay 
system  of  the  universe  and  of  nature  to  be  constituted  with 
a  view  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  whole;  so  tbit 
the  firmament  should  be  round,  and  the  earth  in  the  middle 
and  that  it  should  be  held  iu  its  place  by  its  onm.  nature  and 
tendency;'  that  tho  sun  should  go  round,  that  it  should 
approach  to  the  winter  sigu,^  and  thence  gradually  ascend  to 
the  opposite  region;  that  tho  moon,  by  her  advance  and 
retreat,  should  receive  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  that  the 
five  planets  should  perform  the  same  revolutions  by  different 
motions  and  courses.  This  order  of  things  has  such  force, 
that,  if  there  were  the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  could  not 
possibly  subsist  together;  and  such  beauty,  that  no  feirer 
appearance  of  nature  could  even  bo  imagined.  Turn  your 
thoughts  now  to  the  shape  and  figure  of  man,  or  even  that 
of  other  animals;  you  will  find  no  part  of  the  body  fashioned 
without  some  necessary  use,  and  the  whole  frame  perfected 
as  it  were  by  art,  not  by  chance.  XLYI.  How  is  it  with 
regard  to  trees,  of  which  neither  the  trunlt,  nor  the  boughs, 
nor  even  the  leaves,  are  formed  otherwise  than  to  maiutfti" 
and  preserve  their  own  nature,  yet  in  which  there  is  no  part 
that  is  not  beautiful!  Or  let  ua  turn  from  natural  object^ 
and  cast  our  eyes  on  those  of  art ;  what  is  so  neceasaiy  y 
a  ship  as  the  sides,  the  hold,'  the  prow,  the  stem,  the  y    " 

'  NiHk.    Comp»re  Cia  De  Nat,  Dear,  iu  39.      EUendt  thi 
by  nutue  is  meuit  Boraethmg  BiioUar  to  onr  centripetal  force. 

'  SramtUt  mjnum.  The  tropic  of  CBprioom.  Da  Nat  Deor.  iiL  It" 
^  Cavemte,  Some  editianB  h&ve  cariTUe,  BJid  LombinuB  reads  carwi. 
If  we  retWD  cara-na,  it  is  not  easy  to  ia.y  einctlj  in  what  gense  it  ebould 
be  takeu.  Seirias,  on  Virgil,  ^i.  ii.  19,  obBervea  that  tho  fatta  ctarvi 
•aaxiwn,  gutiu*  estriinecia  fabatce  afffunliir,  were  called  cavemiE ,-  bnt 
In  this  BCDBe,  as  Ellendt  ob^ervea,  it  is  much  the  >>ame  wiih  li 
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the  sails,  the  masts  1  which  yet  have  so  cQuch  heauty  in  their 
appearaiice,  that  they  aeem  to  have  heen  invented  not  for 
safety  only,  but  also  for  the  delight  afforded  by  the  spectacle. 
Pillara  support  temples  and  porticoes,  and  yet  have  not  more 
of  utility  than  of  dignity.  It  was  not  regard  to  beauty,  but 
necessity,  that  contrived  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol,  and  other 
buildings;  for  when  a  plan  was  contemplated  by  which  the 
water  might  run  off  from  each  aide  of  the  roo^  the  dignity  of 
the  cupola  waa  added  to  the  utility  of  the  temple;  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  should  the  Capitol  be  built  in  heaven, 
where  no  rain  can  fall,  it  would  appear  to  have  no  dignity 
without  the  cupola.  It  happens  likewise  in  all  parts  of  lan- 
guage, that  a  certain  agreeahleness  and  graco  are  attendant 
on  utility,  and,  I  may  say,  on  necessity;  for  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath,  and  the  confined  play  of  the  lungs,  introduced 
periods  and  the  pointing  of  words.  This  invention  gives  such 
gratification,  that,  if  unlimited  powers  of  breath  were  graated 
to  a  person,  yet  we  could  not  wish  him  to  speak  without 
stopping;  for  the  invention  of  stops  is  pleasing  to  the  ears  of 
mankind,  and  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy,  to  the  lungs. 

XLVII.  "The  Ini^eat  compass  of  a  period,  then,  is  that 
which  can  be  rounded  forth  in  one  breath.  This  is  tha 
bound  set  by  nature;  art  has  other  limits;  for  as  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  numbers,  your  favourite  Aristotle,  Catulus, 
inclines  to  banish  from  oratorical  language  tha  frequent  use 
of  the  iambus  and  the  trochee;  which,  however,  fall  of  them- 
selves naturally  into  our  common  discourse  and  conversation ; 
but  the  strokes  of  time^  in  those  numbers  are  remarkable, 
and  the  feet  short.  Ho  therefore  principally  invites  us  to 
the  heroic  measure,  [of  the  dactyl,  the  anapcest,  and  the 
spondee;]^  in  which  we  may  proceed  with  impunity  two 
which  precedes.  Ellendt  himself,  therefore,  iuoUnes  to  take  it  In  tbs 
Benae  of  eavilaa  atvei,  "  hold  "  or  "  keel,"  wbioh,  aa  it  is  divided  into 
parts,  ma;,  he  thinks,  be  eipresBed  in  the  plural  nomher. 

'  Pereitmovei.  The  Uiua  mttrici ;  so  called,  bacause  the  musicuui. 
In  beating  time,  ttruch  the  ground  with  his  foot.  !□  a  senarius  he 
■truck  the  ground  three  times,  oqob  far  every  two  feet;  whenoe  thoro 
were  said  to  be  in  such  a  verse  three  I'cftw  or  peretmitmei.  But  on  pro- 
nouncing those  syllables,  at  which  the  musician  atruclt  the  ground,  tha 
actor  raised  his  voice  ;  and  henaa  pemaiio  was  in  Grerft  Spjis,  and  the 
taised  or  accented  syllables  were  said  to  be  it  Kpo-w,  the  otbera  being 
eaid  to  be  in  «(r«.     Sea  Beutley  de  Metr.  Terentian.  init,     Ernetli. 

'  Madvig  and  Ellendt  juatlj  regard  tha  words  in  brackets  as  spu- 
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feet  only,  or  a  litUe  more,  lest  we  plainly  fall  into  vevae,  ot 
the  reaembknce  of  verse ; 

AllB  I  jiinJ  jjltn^nie  juffiils 

These  tiiree  heroic  feet  Eill  in  gracefully  enough  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  coutinuationa  of  words.  Sut  the  pneon  is  most  of 
all  approved  by  AriBtotle;  it  is  of  two  kinds;^  for  it  either 
begins  with  a  loDg  syUoible  which  three  short  syUables  follovr, 
as  in  these  words,  dshniie,  iruApUe,  comprimUS;  or  ■with  a  suc- 
cession of  three  short  syllables,  the  last  being  produced  and 
made  long,  as  in  these  words,  ifdmtierant,  sdjU/pedes;  aod  tt 
is  agreeable  to  the  aotions  of  that  philosopher  to  commi 
with,  the  former  pceon,  and  to  conclude  with  the  latter; 
this  latter  ptcon  is  almost  equal,  not  iodeed  in  the  uim 
of  the  syllables,  but  by  the  measure  of  the  ear,  which,  ic 
a  more  acute  and  eertaiu  method  of  judgment,  to  the  cretic, 
which  consists  of  a  long,  a  short,  aud  a  long  syllable  j  aa  in 
this  verse, 

"With  which,  kind  of  foot  Fannins "  began,  St,  Quttiiei, 
HHus.     This  Aristotle  thinks  better  adapted  to  conciuafoiffl 
of  periods,  which  he  wishes  to  be  terminated  generally  by 
syllable  that  is  long. 

XLVIII.  "  But  these  numbers  in  oratory  do  not  require 
snch  sharp-sighted  care  and  diligence  as  that  which  must 
be  Hsed  by  poets,  whom  nacassity  compels,  as  do  the  very 
numbers  and  menaurcB,  so  to  include  the  words  in  versi- 
fication, aa  that  no  part  may  he,  even  by  the  least  bi-eath,* 
shorter  or  longer  than  the  metre  absolutely  demands.  Prose 
has  a  more  free  scope,  and  is  plainly,  ns  it  is  called,  aoh  ' 
unconfined,  yet  not  so  that  it  may  fly  off  or  wandfer 

riouB.  I  follow  tboBe  ciiticB  alan  in  reading  A  Ita  xmt  gamiruB  juihi^' 
tboucli,  aa  EUendt  obBervea,  Altra  ongbt  Tarj  liiely  to  ba  Ara.  AUa^ 
wliich  is  in  moMt;  editiana,  iniLde  the  pasHoge  utterly  inexplicabJe, 
thougli  Emeati,  StcebsuB,  and  ctkors  did  what  they  could  to  pat  Boma 
meaning  into  it. 

'  The  first  and  fourth  only  are  meant. 

'  C.  26 ;  where  Feorce  obaervsa  that  thoy  ore  the  wotda  d£  Andro- 
macha  in  Eoniua,  aocordlog  to  Bentley  on  Tuac.  Diap.  iii.  !9. 

^  Coins  Foimiua  Strabo,  who  was  cddsuI  a.h.o.  622,     He  left  ono 
■peeoh  ogainat  Cains  QraoohnH ;  Cic  Brut  c  36. 
_    '  A'e  spii'itu  qaidcm,  niinimo. 
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control,  but  may  regulate  itaelf  witiioat  being  absolutely  in 
fetters ;  for  I  agree  in  this  partieular  with  Theophraatus, 
who  thinks  that  style,  at  least  such  as  is  to  a  certain  degree 
polished  and  well  conattucted,'  ought  to  be  natQerous,  yet  not 
as  in  confinement,  hut  at  ease.  For,  as  he  suspects,  firom 
those  feet  of  which  the  common  hexameter  verse  is  formed, 
grew  forth  afterwards  the  anapmstio,  a  longer  kind  of  measure ; 
thence  flowed  the  stiU  more  free  and  rich  dithyramb,  the 
members  and  feet  of  which,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  are 
difFused  through  all  style,  that  ia  enriched  with  the  distin- 
guiehing  ornaments  of  eloquence.  And  if  that  is  numerous  in 
all  sounds  and  words,  which  gives  certain  strokes  as  it  were, 
and  which  we  can  measure  by  equal  intervale,  this  harmony 
of  numbers,  if  it  be  free  fi^m  Mmcneafl,  will  be  justly  con- 
sidered a  merit  in  the  oratorical  style.  SIdIbi^  if  perpetual 
and  ever-flowing  loquacity,  without  any  pauses,  ia  to  be 
thought  rude  and  unpolished,  what  other  reason  is  there 
why  it  should  be  disliked,  except  that  Nature  herself  modu- 
lates the  voice  for  the  human  earl  and  this  coidd  not  be  tlie 
case  unless  numbers  were  inherent  in  the  human  voice.  But 
in  aa  uninterrupted  coBtinuation  of  sound  there  are  no 
numbers;  distinction,  and  strokes  at  equal  or  often  varied 
intervals,  constitute  numbers;  which  we  may  remark  in' 
the  falling  of  drops  of  water,  because  they  are  distin- 
guished by  intervals,  but  which  we  cannot  observe  in  the 
rolling  stream  of  a  river.  But  as  this  unrestrained  com- 
position of  words  ^  is  more  eligible  and  harmonious,  if  it  be 
distinguished  into  ports  and  members,  than  if  it  be  carried 
on  without  intermission,  those  members  ought  to  be  mea- 
sured by  a,  certain  rule  of  proportion;  for  if  tiiose  at  the 
end  are  shorter,  the  compass  aa  it  were  of  the  words  is  made 
irregular;  the  compass,'  I  say,  for  so  the  Greeks  denominate 
these  rounded  divisions  of  style ;  the  subsequent  clauaea  in 
a  sentence,  therefore,  ought  to  he  equal  to  the  antecedent,  the 
last  to  the  first;  or,  which  has  a  better  and  more  pleasing 
efiect,  of  a  greater  length. 

XLIX.    "  These  precepts  are  given  by  those  philosophers 

^  Facta.    That  ie,cnief ally  Ubcmred.    See  Brut.  c.  8.    Elbrndt. 
'  CoKlinitalio  verbamm  aotuia.  See  above,  near  the  begisaing  of  this 
dupter,  ortUJo — veri  loluta. 
fi  Ambitas,    The  Greek  word  is  wtpfeSor.    See  Orat,  c  CI. 
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to  whom  you,  CatuluB,  have  the  greatest  aftoohment ;  a  re- 
mark which  I  the  oftener  make,  that  by  referring  to  my 
authors,  I  may  avoid  the  charge  of  impertinence."  "  Of 
what  sort  of  impertinence  1"  said  Catulua;  "or  what  could 
be  brought  before  us  more  elegant  than  this  discussion  of 
yours,  or  expressed  more  judiciously!"  "But  still  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Crassua,  "  lest  tliese  matters  should  either 
appear  to  these  youths'^  too  difficult  for  study,  or  lest,  as 
they  are  not  given  io  the  common  rules  of  instruction,  I 
should  appear  to  have  an  inclination  that  they  should  seem 
of  more  importance  and  difficulty  than  they  really  are." 
Catulus  replied,  "You  are  mistaken,  Crassus,  if  you  imagina 
that  either  I  or  any  of  the  company  eipeoted  from  yott 
those  ordinary  or  vu^ar  precepts ;  what  you  say  is  what  we 
wished  to  be  said;  and  not  so  much  indeed  to  be  said,  as  to 
be  said  in  the  very  manner  in  which  you  have  said  it;  nor 
do  I  answer  for  myself  only,  "but  for  all  the  rest,  without  the 
least  hesitation."  "And  I,"  said  Antonius,  "have  at  length 
discovered  such  a  one  as,  in  the  book  which  I  wrote,  I  said 
that  I  had  never  found,  a  person  of  elogxience;  but  I  never 
interrupted  yon,  not  even  to  pay  you  a  compliment,  for  this 
reason,  that  no  part  of  the  short  time  allotted  for  your  dis- 
course might  be  diminished  by  a  single  word  of  mine." 
"To  this  standard,  then,"  proceeded  Crassua,  "ia 
style  to  be  formed,  as  well  by  the  practice  of  speaking,  i 
by  writing,  which  contributes  a  grace  and  refinement  to  oths{ 
excellences,  but  to  this  in  a  more  peculiar  manner.  Nor  fl 
this  a  matter  of  so  much  labour  as  it  appears  to  be  j  nor  a 
our  phrases  to  bo  governed  by  the  rigid  laws  of  the  cul 
tivatcrs  of  numbers  and  musicj  and  the  only  object  for  o 
endeavours  is,  that  our  sentences  may  not  be  loose  or  r 
bUag,  that  they  neither  stop  within  too  narrow  a  com| 
nor  run  out  too  £)r;  that  they  be  distinguished  into  clause^S 
and  have  well-rounded  periods.  Nor  are  you  to  use  per- 
petually this  fulness  and  as  it  were  roundness  of  language, 
but  a  sentence  is  often  to  bo  interrupted  by  minuter  clauses^ 
which  very  clauses  are  still  to  be  modulated  by  numbers. 
Nor  let  the  pteon  or  heroic  foot  give  you  any  alarm;  t" 
will  naturally  come  into  your  phrases;  they  will,  I  say,  < 
themselves,  and  will  answer  without  being  called;  only  let  iti 
'  Cotta  uid  SulpioLue. 
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he  yoiir  care  and  practice,  both  iu  writing  and  speaking,  that 
your  Bentences  be  concluded  with  verbs,  and  that  the  junction 
of  those  verbs  with,  other  words  proceed  with  niunbera  that  are 
long  and  free,  especially  the  heroic  feet,  the  first  pEeon,  or 
the  eretic;  but  let  the  cadence  be  varied  and  diversified; 
for  it  is  in  the  conclusion  that  sameness  is  chiefly  remarked. 
Acd^  if  these  measures  arc  observed  at  the  "beginning  and  at 
the  conclusioa  of  senteuces,  the  iQtermediate  numbers  may  be 
disregarded;  only  let  the  compass  of  your  sentence  not  be 
shorter  than  the  ear  expects,  nor  longer  than  your  strength 
and  breath  will  allow. 

L.  "  But  I  think  that  the  coQclnaiona  of  periods  ought  to 
be  studied  more  carefully  than  the  former  parts;  because  it 
is  chiefly  from  these  that  the  finish  of  style  is  judged;  for  in 
a  verse,  the  commencement  of  it,  the  middle,  and  the  ex- 
tremity are  equally  regarded ;  and  in  whatever  part  it  fails,  it 
loses  its  force;  but  in  a  speech.,  few  notice  the  beginnings, 
■but  almost  all  the  closes,  of  the  perioda,  which,  as  they  are- 
observable  and  best  understood,  should  be  varied,  lest  they  b& 
disapproved,  either  by  the  judgment  of  the  underatanding  or 
by  the  satiety  of  the  ear.  For  the  two  or  three  feet  towardB 
the  conclusion  are  to  ba  marked  and  noted,  if  the  preceding 
members  of  the  sentence  were  not  extremely  short  and 
concise ;  and  these  last  feet  ought  either  to  be  trochees,  or 
heroic  feet,  or  those  feet  used  alternately,  or  to  consist  of  the 
latter  pason,  of  which  Aristotle  approves,  or,  what  is  equal  to 
it,  the  eretic.  An  interchange  of  such  feet  will  have  tiiese 
good  effects,  that  the  audience  will  not  bo  tired  by  an  offen- 
eive  sameness,  and  that  we  shall  not  appear  to  make  similar 
endings  on  purpose.  But  if  the  famous  Antipater  of  Sidon,^ 
whom  you,  Catulus,  very  well  remember,  used  to  pour  forUi 
extempore  hesameter  and  other  verses,  in  various  numbers 
and  'measures,  and  if  practice  had  so  much  power  in  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  memory,  that  whenever  he  turned  his 
thoughts  and  inclinations  upon  verse,  the  words  followed  of 
course,  how  much  more  easily  shall  we  attain  this  facility  in. 
oratory,  when  application  and  eierciso  are  used ! 

"Nor. let  any  one  wonder  how  the  illiterate  port  of  an 
audience  observe  these  things  when  they  listen  to  a  speech; 
eeaa  in  tha  Greek  Anthology. 


since,  in  all  otliei:  tilings,  as  well  aa  lu  tiiis,  tlie  force  of  nature  is 
great  and  eitraordinary ;  foi'  all  men,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  sttase, 
without  a.ay  art  or  reasoning,  can  form  a  judgment  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  art  and  reasoning;  and  aa  they  do  this 
with  regard  to  pictures,  etatuea,  and  other  works,  for  under- 
staading  which  they  have  less  assistance  fcoax  nature,  Bo 
they  display  this  faculty  lauch  more  ia  criticising  word^ 
numbers,  and  sounds  of  language,  becauee  theae  powers  are 
iulicrent  iu  our  common  senses,  uor  has  nature  intended  tLal 
any  person  should  he  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  in  these 
particulars.  All  people  are  accordingly  moved,  not  only  by 
words  artfully  arranged,  but  also  by  numbers  and  the  sounds 
of  the  voice.  How  few  are  those  that  understand  the  scienoe 
of  numbers  and  measures  !  yet  if  in  these  the  smaUest  offenca 
be  given  by  au  actor,  so  that  any  sound  ia  made  too  short  by 
oDutroctiou,  or  too  long  by  extenmon,  whole  theatres  bimt 
into  eiiclamationa.  Does  not  the  same  thing  also  happen  with 
regard  to  musiciil  notes,  that  not  only  whole  sets  and  barads 
of  musicians  are  turned  out  by  the  multitude  and  the  populua 
for  varying  one  from  another,  but  evcu  dnglo  pcrformois  Sx 
playing  out  of  tune  1 

LI.  "  It  ia  wonderful,  wheQ  there  is  a  wide  intraral 
tjnction  betwiit  the  learned  and  illiterate  in  acting,  bow 
difference  there  is  in  jud^ng;'  for  art,  being  derived 
nature,  appears  to  have  effected  nothing  at  all  if  it  does 
move  and  delight  nature.  And  there  is  nothing  which  so 
naturally  affects  our  minds  aa  numbers  and  the  harmoi^  of 
sounds,  by  which  we  are  excited,  and  inflamed,  and  soothed, 
and  thrown  into  a  state  of  languor,  and  often  moved  to  eiieer- 
fnlnesa  or  sorrow;  tbe  moat  esquisite  power  of  whidi  is  bee£ 
suited  to  poetry  and  music,  and  was  not,  as  it  seems  to  ma, 
undervalued  by  our  most  learned  monarch  Numa  and  our 
ancestors,  (as  the  stringed  and  wind  instruments  at  the  BacFsd 
banquets  and  the  verses  of  the  Solii  sufficiently  indicate,)  bat 
was  most  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece;  [concaming  whkii 
subjects,  and  siinilar  ones,  1  could  wish  that  you  had  choaen, 
to  discourse,  rather  than  about  these  puerile  verbal  nietft> 
phocs  !]^     But  as  the  common  people  notice  where  " 

■  See  Cic.  Brut,  t  49. 

'  The  wurda  in  brackets  nre  caudomiied  na  Bpuriuua  b;  all 
editors. 
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anything  &ulty  in  a  verse,  so  they  are  sensible  of  any  lame- 
ness in  our  language ;  but  they  grant  the  poet  no  pardon ;  to 
us  they  show  Home  indulgence ;  but  all  tacitly  discern  that 
wbat  we  have  tittered  has  not  its  peculiar  prc/priety  and  finish. 
The  speakers  of  old,  therefore,  as  we  seo  some  do  at  tbe  present 
day.  when  they  were  nnable  to  complete  a  circuit  and,  as  it 
were,  roundnesa  of  period,  (for  that  is  wbat  we  hare  receutly 
begun,  indeed,  either  to  effect  or  attemjrt,)  spok*  in  clauaes 
consisting  of  three,  or  two  words,  or  sometimes  uttered  only  a 
single  word  at  a  time ;  and  yet  in  that  infency  of  our  tongue 
they  understood  tbe  natural  grntification  wbieh  the  human 
caiH  required,  and  even  studied  that  what  they  spoke  should 
be  expressed  in  correspondent  phrases,  and  that  they  should 
take  breath  at  equal  intcrruls. 

LII.  "  I  Lave  now  shown,  as  far  as  I  could,  what  I  deemed 
most  conducive  to  the  embelUahnient  of  language;  for  I  have 
spoken  of  the  merits  of  single  words;  I  have  spoken  of  them 
in  composition;  I  have  spoken  of  the  bai-mony  of  numbers 
and  structure.  But  if  you  wisb  me  to  speak  also  of  the  form 
and,  as  it  were,  complosion  of  eloquence,  there  is  one  sort 
which  has  a  fulness,  but  is  free  from  tumour ;  one  which  JB 
piain,  but  not  without  nerve  and  vigonr;  and  one  which,  par- 
ticipating of  both  these  kinds,  is  oommenfled  for  a  certain 
middle  quality.  In  each  of  these  three  forms  there  ought  to 
be  a  peculiar  oompleiion  of  beauty,  not  produced  by  the 
daubing  of  paint,  but  diSased  throughout  the  system  by  the 
blood.  Then,  finally,^  this  orator  of  ours  is  so  to  be  finished 
as  to  his  style  and  thoughts  in  general,  that,  os  those  who 
stndy  fencing  and  polite  eserdseB,  not  only  think  it  nee^sary 
to  acquire  a  skiU  in  parrying  and  striking,  bat  also  grace 
and  deganco  of  motion,  so  he  may  use  such  words  ss  are 
suited  to  elegant  and  graceful  composition,  and  such  thonghta 
as  contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  language.  Words  and 
thoughts  are  formed  in  almost  innumerable  ways ;  as  is,  I  am 
sure,  well  known  to  you ;  but  betwiit  the  formation  of  words 
and  that  of  thoughts  there  is  this  difference,  that  that  of  the 

'  Turn  dfniqae.  Mleodt  indaisB  l>am  in  hraclceta,  and  tliinka  iliaC 
much  of  the  langiiiige  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  confuBed  and  in- 
oorrect.  The  words  uf  ii,  qui  in  Drnioi-uin  Iraclaiionc  TcriaTilar,  wiiioh 
Oasur  a  little  below,  and  which  are  geQerallj  coodenmad,  are  not 
tnmslated. 
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words  is  deetrojed  if  you  chaugo  them,  that  of  the  thougl 
remains,  whatever  worda  you  think  proper  to  use.  But  _ 
think  that  you  ought  to  be  reminded  (although,  indeed,  joal 
act  agreeably  to  vhat  I  Bay)  that  you  should  not  imagina 
there  ia  auythiag  ehe  to  be  done  by  the  orator,  at  least  any- 
thing else  to  produce  a  striking  and  admirable  eSeet,  than 
to  observe  these  three  rules  with  regard  to  single  words; 
use  frequently  meUtpkorkal  ones,  sometimes  Tiew  ones, 
rarely  very  old  ones. 

"  But  with  r^^rd  to  continuous  composition,    wben 
have  acquired  that  smoothness  of  junction  and  harmony 
mimbera  which  I  have  eiplained,  our  whole  style  of  oratoiy 
is  to  be  distinguished  and  frequently  interspersed  with  bril- 
liant lights,  as  it  were,  of  thoughts  and  of  words.     LIII.  For 
the  dwelling  on  a  single  circurostance  has  often  a  considerable 
effect;  and  a  clear  illuslraii-on  and  exhihithn  oi  matters  to 
the  eye  of  the  audience,  almost  aa  if  they  were  transacted 
before  them.     This  has  wonderiiil  influence  in  giving  a  re- 
presentation of  any  a^r,  both  to  illustrate  what  is  repre- 
sented, and  to  amplify  it,  so  that  the  point  which  we  amplify 
may  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  really  as  great  as  the  powers 
of  our  language  can  represent  it.     Opposed  to  this  ia  rapid 
tramilion  over  a -thing,  which  may  often  be  practised.   There 
ia  also  stgnijication.  that  mora  is  to  be  undeistood  than  you 
have  expressed ;  diatinot  and  aanavesi  brevity  ;  naA  extenuabi/m, 
and,  wtot  borders  upon  this,  ridicule,  not  very  different  froi 
that  which  waa  the  object  of  Csesar's  instructions ;  and  ^ 
ffreaion  from  the  subject,  and  when  gratification  has  th( 
been  afforded,  the  return  to  the  subject  ought  to  be  ha] 
and  elegant;  propoeition  ai ■what  joa  are  about  to  say,  tra: 
tion  irom  what  has  been  said,  and  retrogression;  thera 
rep^ition;  apt  conclusion  of  reasoning;  exaggeration,  or 
passing  of  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  amplification  or  dim 
tion;  interrogation,  aad,  akin  to  this,  as  it  were,  eimmluaiaa 
or  seeniing  inquiry,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  yoiu"  owii 
opinion;  and  dlssimulaikm,  the  humour  of  saying  one  thing 
and  signifying  another,  which  steals  into  the  minds  of  men  in 
a  peculiar  mauner,  and  which  is  extremely  pleaung  when  it  is 
well  managed,  not  in  a  vehement  strain  of  language,  but  in 
a  coQversational   style;  also  doubt;  and   distribution;  and 
eorreetutn  of  yourself,  either  before  or  after  jou  have. 
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a  thing,  or  mhea  you  repel  anything  from  your 
18  also  jireniuaitioii,  with  regard  to  what  you  ai  _  _ 
proire;  there  is  the  transference  tif  blame  to  another  person; 
there  is  eommienkation,  or  coasultation,  as  it  were,  with  the 
audience  before  whom  you  ai-e  speaking;  imUation  of  manners 
and  character,  either  with  names  of  perBona  or  without,  which 
is  a  great  ornament  to  a  speech,  and  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
feehngs  even  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  often  also  to  rouse 
them ;  the  introductio7i  offietUious  eharactert,  the  most  height- 
ened 6gure  of  exaggeration;  there  is  dacriplion ;  falling  into 
a  vfUful  mistake;  excitement  of  the  audienee  to  cheerfainese; 
artticipaiion;  eompca-ima  and  example,  two  figures  which 
have  a  very  great  efiect;  diviiioii.;  interruption;  contention;'^ 
suppreseion;  ixntvmendation;  a  certain /reedom  and  even  un- 
conlrollednesg  of  lamgwage,  for  the  purpose  of  eia^eration; 
avger;  reproach;  promtee;  deprecation;  beseeching;  alight  dfiKto- 
tion  from  your  intended  course,  but  not  like  digression,  which 
I  mentioned  before ;  expurgation;  condliatioit;  attack;  miking; 
execration.  Such  arc  the  figures  with  which  thoughts  give 
lustre  to  a  speech. 

LI  v.  "  Of  words  themselvea,  as  of  ai-ms,  there  ia  a  sort  of 
threatening  and  attack  for  use,  and  also  a  management  for 
grace.  For  the  reiteration  of  words  has  sometimes  a  peculiar 
force,  and  sometimes  elegance;  as  welt  as  the  variation  cr 
deflexion  of  a  word  from  its  common  signification;  and  the 
frequent  repetitimt  of  the  same  word  ia  the  b^;inning,  and 
Temrreiice  to  it  at  the  end,  of  a  period;  forcihle  emphasis  on 
the  same  words;  aonjunction;'^  adjunotionf^  progression;*  o.  sort 
of  distinction  as  to  some  word  often  used ;  the  recal  of  a  word ; 
the  use  of  words,  also,  which  end  similarly,  or  have  similar 
cadences,  or  which  balance  ona  another,  or  which  correspond 

'  Cantentio.  THa  ia  doubtlesa  aome  species  of  campuieOQ ;  there  ia 
no  allurioQ  to  it  in  the  Orator.     See  lid  Herenn.  It.  45.     Etieiuii. 

'  Qmewiio.  The nriter  ad  Hereon.lT.  11,  calJa  this  figure  fnuJucCioy 
the  QreekB  <rvnir?iai{fi.     ElUndl. 

'  Ad,fmiclio.  It  appeitrs  to  be  that  which  Quintilian  (ix.  3)  calls 
mriCtayiUriii;  where  severSil  words  ore  connected  with  the  Bame  verb. 
£Htndl. 

*  What  yrojTMsio  ia,  no  criHo  haa  been  able  to  inform  iis,  nor  is  there 
any  notioo  of  it  in  any  other  writer  on  rhetoric.  I  aee  no  mode  of 
explaining  the  paaaago,  nnlesa  we  take  adjwnclio  and  progreaaio  together, 
and  aupposo  them  to  aij^nify  that  the  apeecb  proceeds  with  lereial 
words  in  eonjimction,    Ellmdt. 
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to  OTIC  another.  There  ie  also  a  certain  ffradation,  a  (wnw- 
sioii,'  an  elegant  exag^ation  of  the  sense  of  irords;  there  ii 
ant^keiis,  atyndeton,  dedinaHan,"  reprehenaon^  extiamalioit, 
daninvtion,;  the  ubb  of  the  tame  word  in  different  caaet;  the 
referriwj  of  what  is  derived  from  many  partiealars  to  toA 
jtartiiviar  tingly;  reatofanff  aabBerrient  to  your  pnyiogiiwn, 
and  reaamivg  suited  to  the  order  of  dittrSn^ion ;  conceaum; 
and  again  another  kind  of  dmtbt^  the  introduction  of  eome' 
thing  imwcpeciflrf;  enwmeralion;  enathsr  eorreetion;^  dimgkm; 
covtin'oatKm.;  intemtption;  vmagery;  antw^ng  yawrown.  goo- 
Ham;  immvtation,^  digjuTiction;  order;  rflatum;  dittresmmi' 
and  iiirca.m»cnption.  These  are  the  figures,  and  others  lite 
these,  or  there  may  even  be  more,  which  adorn  language  hy 
peculiarities  in  thought  or  structure  of  style." 

LV,  "  These  remarke,  Craaeus,"  said  Cotta,  "  I  perceive 
that  you  have  pourod  forth  to  us  without  any  definitions  or 
examples,  because  you  imagined  us  aoquaiutcd  with  them." 
"  I  did  not,  indeed,"  said  Crassus,  "  suppose  that  auy  of  the 
things  which  I  previously  mentioned  were  new  to  you,  but 
acted  merely  in  obedience  to  the  inclinationa  of  the  whda 
company.  But  in  these  purticuTare  the  Bun  yonder  admo- 
nished me  to  use  brevity,  which,  hastening  to  set,  oonipeUed 
me  also  to  throw  out  these  observations  almost  too  hnstily. 
But  eiplanatioira,  and  even  rules  on  this  head,  are  common, 
though  the  application  of  them  is  most  important,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  anything  in  the  whole  study  of  eloqiteaoe. 

'  An  sntltbatic  portion  of  worda,  as  ciic  oC  viciu,  nan  vimere  ul  tdoL 
EUendt. 

•  Dcdinatio,     Called  iTyifTn^DAf)  by  Qiimtilian,  he  S.  85. 

'  Ucpreltcnno,  '/upopuriiis  or  Smpurfi^.  Jul.  Bulin.  p.  207.  CompMS 
Quintil.  k.  S.  18 ;  Era.  p.  332.    EUaidt. 

'  How  this  kuid  of  doubl  diffeTa  from  thnt  wMoh  ia  mentioned  in  tlio 
preoeding  ducpter,  among  tlia  fignras  of  thonght,  it  is  not  easy  to  my. 
£llendi. 

•  Correctio  verbi.  Different  from  that  wHcli  la  rasntioned  above,  in 
the  middle  of  e.  S3.    EUendt. 

•  Called  ii>Ji.<>Liin!  by  QlIintiliaI^  is.  3.  92.     BUoidL 

'  BigresiioB  hna  been  twice  mEationed  before.  Strebieas  BUppoaeR  it 
to  be  similnr  to  /uTiBaais  or  d-nainpaip'q,  1  have  ao  doubt  tbat  tba 
word  ought  to  be  qected.  Oimtnamptimt  QuinUlian  himself  could 
not  underatiaid,  and  baa  cxdndBd  it  from  bii  catalogue  of  tigons 
{ix.  3.  ei).  EUendt.  Host  of  the  figores  enumBFated  in  tbia  cbapter 
iiro  illiiEtratod  by  flie  writer  ad  Herenniuin,  b,  iy,  and  by  Quinf^'- — 
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"  Since,  then,  all  the  pohits  which  relate  to  all  the  oma^ 

mentn!  parts  of  oratory  are,  if  not  illustrated,  at  least  pointed 

out,  let  us  now  consider  what  ia  meant  by  propriety,  that  is, 

what  is  most  becoming,  in  oratory.    It  is,  however,  clear  that 

I    no  single  kind  of  style  can  be  adapted  to  every  caiise,  or  erery 

I    ;     ■■  -  ^  ..  . 


audience,  or  every  peiwm,  or  e^ery  occasion.  For  capital 
I  causes  require  one  style  of  speaking,  private  and  inferior 
I  causes  another;  deliberations  require  one  kind  of  oratory, 
panegyric  another,  judicial  proceedings  another,  common  con- 
I  Tersation  another,  consolation  another,  reproof  another,  ais- 
putation  another,  historical  narrative  another.  It  is  of  eonse- 
quence  also  to  consider  who  form  the  audience,  whether  the 
senate,  or  the  people,  or  the  judges ;  whether  it  is  a  large  or  a 
small  aBsembly,  or  a  single  person,  and  of  what  character;  it 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  too,  who  the  speakers  them- 
selves are,  of  what  age,  rank,  and  authority;  and  the  time 
also,  whether  it  be  one  of  peace  or  war,  of  hurry  or  leisure. 
On  this  head,  therefore,  no  direction  seems  possible  to  be 
givea  but  this,  that  we  adopt  a  character  of  style,  fiJler, 
plainer,  or  middling,^  suited  to  the  anhject  on  which  we  are  to 
speak ;  the  same  omtiments  we  may  use  aimost  constantly,  but 
sometimes  in  a  higher,  sometimes  iu  a  lower  strain;  and  it  is 
the  jiart  of  art  and  uatm'e  to  be  ahle  to  do  what  is  becoming 
on  every  occasion ;  to  know  what  is  becoming,  and  when,  is  an 
afiair  of  judgment. 

LVI.  "  But  -all  these  parta  of  oratory  succeed  according  as 
they  are  delivered.  Delivery,  I  say,  has  the  sole  and  supreme  v 
power  in  oratory ;  without  it,  a  speaker  of  the  highest  mental  i 
capacity  can  be  held  in  no  esteem;  while  one  of  moderate 
abilities,  with  this  qiialification,  may  surpass  even  those  of 
the  highest  taieut.  To  this  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have 
assigned  the  first  place,  when  he  was  asked  what  was  the  chief 
requisite  in  eloquence;  to  this  the  second,  and  to  this  the 
third.  For  this  reason,  I  am  wont  the  more  to  admire  what 
was  said  by  jEschines,  who,  when  he  had  retired  from  Athens, 
on  account  of  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his  cause,  and 
betaken  himself  to  Bhodes,  is  reported  to  have  read,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  Rhodians,  that  excellent  oration  which  he  had 
^okea  a^nst  Cteaiphou,  in  opposition  to  Demosthenes ;  and 
i  i»  had  concluded  it,  he  was  a^ed  to  read,  next  day, 
'  Compure  o. 


k 


re  ouatore;  or, 

that  also  which  had  been  published  by  DemoBtbenes 
other  flido  in  fitvour  of  CteBiphoa;  and  when  he  had  read  thia 
too  iu  a  most  pleasing  and  powerful  tone  of  voice,  and  all 
espreaaed  their  admiration,  Hme  muck  more  wndd  you  hatt 
admired  it,  said  he,  if  you  had  lieard  Mm.  deliver  it  kivudfl 
By  thia  remark,  he  suf&ciently  indicated  how  much  depends 
OQ  dehvety,  as  he  thought  the  same  speech  trauld  appear 
differeut  if  the  speaker  were  changed.  "What  was  it  in  Urao- 
ohus, — whom  yon,  Catulns,  remember  better, — that  was  so 
highly  extolled  when  I  was  a  boy )  Wkiika-  shall  I,  -unhappy 
teretdi,  betake  myself  i  Wkitfier  shall  I  turn  1  To  (Ae  Capitol  1 
But  that  it  drenched  vrilh  the  blood  of  my  brother- !  Or  to  my 
Juyme,  that  I  }nay  see  w.y  distressed  and  afflicted  mother  in  o^ 
t&«  agony  of  lamentation  ?  These  words,  it  was  allowed,  were 
uttered  by  him  with  snuh  dehvery,  as  to  countenance,  voice, 
and  gesture,  that  his  very  enemies  ceuld  not  restnuu  their 
tears.  1  dwell  the  longer  on  these  particulars,  because  the 
oratoi'S,  who  are  the  deliyerera  of  tnitb  itself,  have  neglected 
thia  whole  department,  and  the  players,  who  are  only  the 
imitators  of  tnith,  have  taken  possession  of  it. 

LVII.  "  In  everything,  without  doubt,  truth  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  imitation ;  and  if  truth  were  efficient  enough  in 
delivery  of  itself,  we  should  certainly  have  no  need  for  the  aid 
of  art.  But  as  that  emotion  of  mind,  which  ought  to  be 
chiefly  expressed  or  imitated  in  dehvery,  is  often  so  confosed 
as  to  be  obscured  and  almost  overwhelmed,  the  peculioritiea 
which  throw  that  veil  over  it  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  such  ss 
are  eminent  and  conapicuoua  to  be  selected.  For  every  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  has  irom  nature  its  owu  peculiar  look,  tone, 
and  gesture;  and  the  whole  Irame  of  a  man,  and  his  whole 
countenauce,  andthe  variations  of  his  voice,  sound'  like  strings 
in  a  musical  inBtrument,  just  as  they  are  moved  by  the  affec- 
tious  of  the  mind.  For  the  tones  of  the  voice,  like  musioal 
chords,  are  so  wound  up  as  to  be  responsive  to  every  touch, 
sharp,  flat,  quick,  slow,  loud,  gentle;  and  yet,  among  all  these, 
each  in  its  kind  has  its  own  middle  tone.  From  tbese  tones, 
too,  are  derived  many  other  sorts,  as  the  rough,  the  smooth, 
the  contracted,  the  broad,  the  protracted,  and  iuCemipted; 

'  Smanf .  Ah  thia  word  doea  not  properly  apply  to  <imllv».  the  coun- 
tenance, Schuta  would  maka  aome  olteration  in  the  text.  But  MUlioT 
■od  others  oheene  that  auch  a  ztagvia  U  u 
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i  brokeu  and  divided,  the  attenuated  and  inilated,  with 

ieties  of  modulation;  for  ttere  is  none  of  these,  or  those 

bat  reaemblQ  them,  which  may  not  be  influenced  by  art  and 

management ;  and  they  are  presented  to  the  orator,  as  colours 

to  the  painter,  to  produoe  variety. 

LVIII.  "  Anger,  for  instance,  assumea  a  particular  tone  of 

voice,  acute,  vehement,  and  with  frequent  breaks : 

My  itniiioua  brotter  drives  me  on,  ah  wrotcliBd  ! 
To  teftr  my  children  with  my  teetli ! ' 

and  in  those  lines  which  you,  Antonius,  cited  awhile  ago  :^ 

Haye  you,  then,  dared  to  Beporate  him  from  you ! _ 

Does  any  one  peroeiva  tiiie?    Bind  him 

and  almost  the  whole  tragedy  of  Atreua.     But  lamentation 

imd  bewailing  assumea  another  tone,  flexible,  full,  interrupted, 

iu  a  voice  of  sorrow :  as, 

Whither  shall  I  now  turn  myeelf  ?  what  roaS 

ShftU  I  attempt  to  tread  ?    Home  to  my  father. 

Or  go  to  Peliaa'  daughters?  ' 

and  this, 

0  fcther,  0  my  country,  Hdusb  of  Priam  1 
Rad  that  which  follows. 


and, 


Fear  has  another  tone,  desponding,  hesitating,  a 

jropaas'd  ruuad ! 


Ject: 


In  many  ways  am 

By  bickneaa,  csile 

All  judgment  froi 

One  threats  my  Ufa  with  torture  and  destruction. 

And  no  mun  has  so  firm  a  soul,  auoh  boldness. 

But  that  his  blood  sbrinks  backward,  and  his  look 

Grows  pale  with  timid  fear. ' 

Violence  has  another  tone,  strained,  Tehemant,  impetuous, 
with  a  kind  of  forcible  excitement : 

nbot 


'  From  the  Medea  of  Eoniua. 

'  From  the  Andromache  of  Eoniiu 

ft.Jiom  the  AlemiBon  of  Enniua, 


See  Tuso.  Qu3»t.  i  3t> ;  iii.  IB. 


Agun  Thjeetea  oomea  to  dmg  on  Atraui ; 
Again  nttaoka  me,  ajid  disturbB  my  quiet : 
Some  Ereater  storm,  some  greater  iH  by  me 
Mnnt  be  escited,  tlmt  I  may  coBfonntl 
And  crush  his  eruel  Ireoit.' 


UDCoustrained,    mild,    tender,    cheerful, 


But  when  she  broagbb  for  me  tbo  Erovm  design'd 
To  ealebrate  the  nuptLiIa,  'twas  to  thae 
She  ofier'd  it,  pretendiug  tb^b  ahe  gave  it 
To  grace  another ;  then  on  thee  aho  placed  it 
Sporttre,  and  gracetiiJ,  and  with  lielicacy.^ 

Trouble  haa  anotber  tone ;  a  sort  of  gravity  without  lamca 
tionj  oppressed,  as  it  were,  witii  one  heavy  unifona  som 

'Twaa  at  the  time  when  Paris  wedded  Helen 

In  lawLeas  nnptiale,  and  when  I  waa  preguanCf 

My  montha  being  nearly  ended  for  delivsry, 

Then,  at  that  Tory  time,  did  Hecuba 

Bring  forth  her  latest  offiipring,  Polydore. 

LIX.  "  On  all  these  emotiona  a  proper  gesture  ougiff 

attend;   not  the  gesture  of  the  stage,  espreeaiTe   of  mere 

words,  but  one  showing  the  whole    force  and  meaning  of 

a  paa8age,not  by  gesticulation,  but  by  emphatic  deUvery,  by 

a  strong  and  manly  exertion  of  the  lungs,  not  imitated  ihim 

the  theatre  and  the  players,  b'nt  rather  from  the  camp  and 

the  paltGstra.     The  action  of  the  hand   should  not  be  too 

affected,^  but  following  the  words  rather  than,  as  it  were, 

expressing  them  by  mimicry;  the  arm  should  be  conaiderably 

'  extended,  as  one  of  the  weapons  of  oratory;  the  stamping 

of  the  foot  should  be  used  only  in  the  most  vehement  efforts, 

at  their  commencement  or  ccnclumon.     But  all  depends  on 

the  countenance ;  and  eTen  in  that  the  eyes  bear  sovereign 

Bway;  and  therefore  the  oldest  of  our  countrymen,  showed 

the  more  judgment  in  not  applauding  even  Eoscius  himself 

to  any  great  degree  when  ho  performed  in  a  mask ;  for  all  the 

powers  of  actioa  proceed  from  the  mind,  and  the  coimtenoace 

is  the  image  of  ttio  mind,  and  the  eyes  are  its  in-terpreters. 

This,  indeed,  ia  the  only  psJt  of  the  body  that  can  effectually 

'  From  the  Atreus  of  AcciuB.    See  Tusc.  QuEcet.  iii  36;  De  SA 
Door.  iii.  SO. 
'  '  Whence  this  and  the  nesit  quotation  are  taken  is  naknowii. 

•  Argnta-    Argvtia  di^arwni,.    Ocat,  o.   18.     Manma  inter  ajnrnAMn 
nrgttta  admodum  et  ptBdtojre,    Ani.  GelL  i.  6. 
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dasplay  as  infinite  a  number  of  aignificationa  and  cbangBB,  aa 
there  is  of  emotiona  in  tiie  bouI  ;  nor  can  aay  speaker  pro- 
duce tlie  same  effect  with  his  eyes  shut/  as  with  them  open. 
TheophraatiiB  indeed  ha:S  told  us,  that  a  certain  Tauriscua 
BBed  to  say,  that  a  player  who  pronounced  hia  part  gazing 
on  any  particular  object  was  hke  one  who  turned  hia  back 
on  the  audience."  Great  care  in  man^ng  the  eyes  ia  there- 
fore necessary;  for  the  appearance  of  the  features  is  not  to 
be  too  much  varied,  lest  we  fall  into  some  absurdity  or  dis- 
tortion.  It  is  the  eyes,  by  whose  intense  or  languid  gaze,  as 
well  aa  by  their  quick  glances  and  gaiety,  we  indicate 
the  working  of  our  mind  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  the 
tenor  of  our  diacourae ;  for  action  is,  aa  it  were,  the  speech 
of  the  body,  and  ought  therefore  the  more  to  accord  \rith 
that  of  the  souL  And  Nature  has  given  eyes  to  ua,  to  declare 
OUT  internal  emotions,  aa  she  has  bestowed  a  mane,  tail,  aud 
ears  on  the  horse  aad  the  lion.  For  these  reasons,  in  our 
oratorieal  action,  the  countenance  is  next  in  power  to  tho 
voice,  and  is  inSueuced  by  the  motion  of  the  eyes.  But  in 
everything  appertaining  to  action  there  is  a  certain  force 
bestowed  by  Nature  herself;  and  it  ia  by  action  accordingly 
that  the  iUiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  even  barbarians  themselves, 
are  principally  moved.  For  words  move  none  but  those  who 
are  associated  in  a  participation  of  the  same  language ;  and 
sensible  thoughts  often  escape  the  understandings  of  senseless 
men;  bnt  action,  which  by  its  own  powers  displays  tho 
movements  of  tho  soul,  affects  aJl  mankind ;  for  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  excited  by  the  aame  emotions,  which  they 
recognise  in  otheis,  and  indicate  in  themselves,  by  the  same 
tokens. 

LS.  "  To  effectiveness  and  escellence  in  delivery  the  voice 
doubtless  contributes  most;  the  voice,  I  say,  which,  in  its 
fill!  strength,  must  he  the  chief  object  of  our  wishes ;  and 
nest,  whatever  strength  of  voice  we  have,  to  cherish  it.  On 
this  point,  how  we  are  to  assist  the  voice  has  nothing  to  do 
with  precepts  of  this  kind,  tbougb,  for  my  part,  I  think  that 
ve  should  assist  it  to  the  utmost.     But  it  seems  not  un- 

'  I  follow  EUendt  in  rending  mnmiBen^  matoad  of  confueni,  tlio  com- 
mon reailiiig,  which  Orelliiu  retiuns. 

'  A  rersma,  "  Qui  Btetv  aversus  h  thentro,  et  speotatoribos  terguia 
olivertat."    Sehatz.    Of  TauriscnB  uotliing  ia  known. 
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suitable  to  the  purport  of  my  present  remarka,  to  observe,  u 
I  obKerred  a  Itttlo  while  ago,  'that  iu  most,  thiogs  vhat  is 
most  useful  is,  I  know  not  how,  the  most  becoming;'  for 
nothing  is  more  useful  for  securiug  power  of  ■voice,  than  the 
frequent  variation  of  it;  nothing  more  pernicious  than  au 
immoderate  stminiug  of  it  without  intermission.  And  what 
la  more  adapted  to  delight  the  ear,  and  produce  agreoableneaa 
of  delivery,  than  change,  variety,  and  alteration  of  tonel 
Caius  Gracchus,  accordingly,  (as  you  may  hear,  Catiilos, 
from  your  client  Liciniua,  a  man  of  letters,  whom  Gracohiu 
formerly  had  for  his  amanuensis,)  used  to  have  a  skilfiil 
peraon  with  an  ivoiy  pitch-pipe,  to  stand  concealed  behind  I 
him  when  he  made  a  speech,  and  who  was  in  an  instant  te  | 
sound  such  a  note  as  night  either  excite  him  from  too 
languid  a  tone,  or  recal  him  from  one  too  elevated."  "I 
Lave  heard  this  before,"  said  Catuliw,  "  and  have  often 
admired  the  diligence  of  that  great  man,  as  well  as  his 
learajag  and  knowledge"  "And  I,  too,"  said  Crassua;  "and 
am  grieved  that  men  of  such  talents  should  fall  into  such 
miscarriages  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth;  although 
the  same  web  is  still  being  woven  ;^  and  such  a  state  of 
manners  is  advancing  in  the  country,  and  held  out  to  pos- 
terity,  that  we  now  desire  to  have  citizens  such  as  our  £itha 
would  not  tolerate."  "  Forbear,  Crassus,  I  entreat  you,"  in 
terposed  CsBsar,  "from  this  sort  of  conversation,  and  go  bad 
to  Gracchus's  pitch-pipe,  of  which  I  do  not  yet  clearly  undef- 
Btaud  the  object." 

LXI.  "There  is  in  every  voice,"  continued  Crassua,  "a 
certain  middle  key;  but  in  each  particular  voice  that  key  is 
peculiar.  For  the  voice  t«  ascend  gradually  from  this  key 
is  advantageous  and  pleasing;  Bioee  to  bawl  at  the  beginning 
of  a  speech  is  boorish,  and  gradation  ia  salutary  in  streaglh- 
ening  the  voice.  There  ia  also  a  certain  extreme  in  tiie 
highest  pitch,  (which,  however,  is  lower  than  the  shrillest  c 
to  which  the  pipe  will  cot  allow  you  to  ascend,  but  will  n 
you  from  too  strained  an  effort  of  voice.  There  is 
the  other  hand,  an  eitreme  in  the  lowest  notes,  to  w 
being  of  a  full  sound,  we  by  degrees  descend.  This  v 
and  this  gradual  progression  of  the  voice  throughout  a 
notes,  will  preserve  its  powers,  and  add  agrcei 
itato  of  the  republic  st  thai  'time,  see  i 
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very.     Bilt  you  *ill  leaVe  the  piper  at  home,  and  carry  -with 
you  into  the  forum  merely  the  intention  of  the  custom. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  could,  though  not  as  I  wished,  but  oh 
the  shortness  of  the  tima  obliged  mej  for  it  is  wise  to  lay  ths 
blame  upon  tha  time,  when  you  camiot  add  more  even  if  you 
desired."  "But,"  said  Catulus,  "you  have,  aa  far  aa  I  can 
judge,  brought  together  everything  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  in  so  eicellent  a  manner,  that  yon  seem  not  to  have 
received  instructions  in  the  art  from  the  Greeks,  but  to  be 
able  to  instruct  the  Greeks  themselves.  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
been  present  at  your  conversation;  and  could  vish  that  my 
BOu-in-iaw,  your  iriend  HortonaiuB,^  had  also  been  present  i 
who,  I  trust,  will  excel  in  all  those  good  qualities  of  which  you 
have  treated  in  this  dissertation."  "  Will  eicel!"  esclaimed 
Crassus;  "I  consider  that  he  already  escels.  I  had  that 
opinion  of  him  wheQ  he  pleaded,  in  my  consulship,  the  cause 
of  Africa^  in  the  senate;  and  I  found  tnyself  still  oaore  con- 
firmed in  it  lately,  when  he  spoke  for  the  king  of  Eithynia. 
You  judge  rightly,  therefore,  Catulus;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  that  young  man,  on  the  part 
either  of  nature  or  of  learning.  You,  therefore,  Cotta,  and 
you,  Sulpicius,  must  osert  the  greater  vigilance  and  industry; 
for  ho  is  no  ordinary  orator,  who  is  springing  up  to  rival 
those  of  your  age ;  hut  one  of  a  penetrating  genius,  and  an 
ardent  attachment  to  study,  of  eminent  learning,  and  of 
singular  powers  of  memory;  but,  though  he  is  a  favourite  of 
mine,  I  only  wish  him  to  excel  those  of  his  own  standing; 
for  to  desire  that  he,  who  is  so  much  younger,'  should  outstrip 
you,  is -hardly  fair.  But  let  iia  now  arise,  and  refresh  our- 
selves, and  at  length  rehcvo  our  minds  and  attention  from 
this  fatiguing  discussion." 

'  The  orator  afterwnr3a  eo  famous. 

'  He  pleftded  this  cauae,  obaervBti  Ellendt,  et,  the  age  of  iiineteon; 
but  the  nature  of  it,  hs  well  as  that  of  the  king  of  Blthfoia,  is  un- 
known. 

'  He  was  ten  jenrs  younger  than  Cotta  and  Sulpiciua,    Brut.  o.  88. 
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Thw  treatise  naa  tiie  fruit  of  Cicero's  rBtirement,  during  the  ri 

of  tha  civil  war  in  Africa,  nud  ivaa  composod  ia  the  form  of  ■ 
dudofpte-  It  contains  a.  few  short,  hut  very  mafterljr  sketches  oS  iU 
tlia  speakers  who  had  flouHfihed  either  iix  Greece  or  Rome,  witk  SUJ 
repntation  of  eloqusnce,  down  to  his  own  time  ;  ant' 
touches  the  prianipal  inuideata  of  their  lives,  it  wil 
ta-  au  aWflntave  reader,  aa  a  aonceaSed  rpiiooic  0/  the  BoiruM  k  _ 
The  conference  ia  snpposed  to  have  been  held  with  Atticiu,  and  H 
common  friend  Bratus,  in  Cicero's  gBrden  at  Rome,  under  Che  at 
of  Plato,  whom  he  alwajs  admired,  and  usnaUj  izuitatad  ii 
Dialogues. 

I.  When  I  liad  left  Cilicia,  nnd  airivied  at  Rhodes,  word  wu 
brought  me  of  the  death  of  llortensiits.  I  vraa  more  tifTacted 
with  it  than,  I  beheve,  was  generally  expected;  for.  by  the 
loss  of  my  friend,  I  Eaiv  myself  for  ever  depriTed  of  tie 
pleasure  of  his  acquaiutance,  nnd  of  onr  mutual  intercoona 
of  good  offices.  I  likewise  reflected,  with  concern,  that  tba 
dignity  of  our  college  must  suffer  greatly  by  the  dec 
such  on  eminent  augur.  This  reminded  me  that  h£  vi 
person  who  firet  introduced  me  to  the  eoUege,  wbero'l 
attested  my  qualification  upon  oath,  and  that  it  mis  he  a 
who  installed  me  as  a  member;  go  thai:  I  was  bound  by  d 
constitution  of  the  order  to  respect  and  honour  him  as  a 
parent.  My  afSiction  was  increased,  that,  in  such  a  deplorable 
dearth  of  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,  this  esceUent  man,  my 
foithflil  asso<Mat«  in  the  service  of  the  public,  expired  at  the 
very  time  when  the  commonwealth  could  least  spare  bini,  and 
when  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  his 
prudence  and  authority.  I  can  add,  very  sincerely,  that  in 
Aim  I  lamented  the  loss,  not  (as  most  people  imagined)  of  a 
dangerous  rival  who  opposed  my  reputation,  but  of 
associate  who  engaged  with  me  in  the  pursuit  of  &me. 
il  wt)  have  instances  in  history,  though  in  studies  of  1 
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anportance,  that  Bome  distinguishwl  poets  have  been  greatly 
afflicted  nt  the  death  of  their  contemporaiy  bards,  with  what 
tcudcr  concern  should  I  honour  the  memory  of  a.  man  with 
whom  it  ia  more  glorioua  to  have  disputed  the  prize  of 
eloquence,  than  never  to  have  combated  as  an  antogonist, 
especiaUy  as  he  was  always  bo  far  from  obstruotiog  my  endea- 
vours, or  I  hi»,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  mutually  agisted 
each  other  with  our  credit  and  advice  !  But  as  lie,  who  had  a 
perpetual  run  of  felicity,"^  left  the  world  at  a  happy  moment 
for  himself,  though  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  hia  fellow- 
citizens, — and  died  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
Inm  to  lament  the  miseries  of  his  country  than  to  aanst  it, 
after  living  in  it  as  long  as  he  could  liave  lived  with  honour 
and  reputation, — we  may,  indeed,  deplore  his  death  as  a 
heavy  loss  to  vs  who  survive  him.  If,  however,  we  consider 
it  merely  as  a  personal  event,  we  ought  rather  to  congra- 
tulate his  &te  than  to  pity  it ;  that,  as  often  as  we  revive  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious  and  truly  happy  man,  we  may 
appear  at  least  to  have  as  much  afibctioit  for  him  as  for  our- 
Hclv^  For  if  we  only  lament  that  we  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  enjoy  him,  it  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a, 
heavy  misfortune  to  'as;  which  it  however  becomes  ub  to 
support  with  moderatian,  lest  our  sorrow  should  be  soapected 
to  arise  from  motives  of  interest,  and  not  from  friendship. 
But  if  we  nffliot  ourselves,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
eufforer,  we  misooustrue  an  event,  which  to  Aim  was  certainly 
a  very  happy  one. 

11.  If  Hortensius  were  now  living,  he  would  probably  regret 
many  other  advantages  in  common  with  his  worthy  fellow- 
citizens.  But  when  he  beheld  the  forum,  the  great  theatre  in 
which  he  used  to  esorcise  his  genius,  no  longer  accessible  to 
that  accomplished  eloquence  which  could  charm  the  ears  of  a 
Koman  or  a  Grecian  audience,  ho  must  have  felt  a  pang  of 
which  none,  or  at  least  but  few,  besides  himself  could  he 
susceptible.  Even  /indulge  heartfeitangmsh,  when  I  behold 
my  country  no  longer  supported,  by  the  talents,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  authority  of  law, — the  only  weapons  which  I  have 

>  Quoniam  perpetttd  piddiim  fdicitatt  unu  iUt^ces^  i  vitd,  guo  iitagU 
jjttom  laaran  chnain  tempotv.  This  &ae  aentinient,  conveyed  in  BUEh 
elegant  langosge,  camei  sn  nlluairai  to  the  convereatioa  of  Solon 
wiUi  CrcesuB,  in  ^hich  the  former  maiotaiaed  the  seeming  paradox, 
that  he  alone  can  be  deemed  happy  who  meets  a  huppy  death.  See 
Herod.  Clio,  3S. 
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learned  to  wield,  and  to  which  I  have  long  been  accuBtomed, 
and  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  character  of  an  illustiious 
citizen,  and  of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  state.  But  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  au 
honest  individual  could  have  wrested  their  arms  from  the 
hands  of  bia  distracted  fellow-citizens,  it  was  then  when  the 
proposal  of  a  compromias:  of  our  mutual  dificrencea  was 
rejected,  by  the  hasty  imprudence  of  some  and  the  timorous 
mistrust  of  others.  Thus  it  happened,  among  other  mis- 
fortunes of  a  m.ore  deplorable  nature,  that  when  my  declining 
age,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public,  should  have 
reposed  in  the  peaceful  harbour,  not  of  an  indolent  and 
total  inactivity,  but  of  a  modetute  and  honourable  retirement, 
and  when  my  oloqueuce  was  properly  mellowed  and  had 
acquired  its  full  maturity; — thus  it  happened,  I  say,  that 
recourse  was  then  bad  to  those  fatal  arms,  which  the  persons 
who  had  learned  the  use  of  them  in  honourable  conquest 
could  no  longer  employ  to  any  salutary  purpose.  Those, 
therefore,  appear  to  mo  to  have  enjoyed  a  fortunate  and 
happy  life,  (of  whatever  state  they  were  members,  but 
especially  in  oan)  who,  together  with  their  authority  and 
reputation,  either  for  their  military  or  political  services,  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  philosophy;  and  the  sole 
remembrance  of  them,  in  our  present  melancholy  situation, 
was  a  pleasing  relief  to  me,  when  we  lately  happened  to 
mentiou  thorn  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

III.  For,  not  long  ngo,  when  I  was  walking  for  raj  amuM- 
ment  in  a  private  avenue  at  home,  I  was  agreeably  interrupted 
by  my  friend  Brutus  and  Titus  Pomponius,  who  came,  as  indeed 
they  freijuently  did,  to  visit  me, — two  worthy  citizens,  who 
were  united  to  each  other  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  were 
so  dear  ar.d  so  agreeable  to  me,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  them, 
all  my  anxiety  for  the  commonwealth  subsided.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  how  go  the 
times?  What  news  have  you  broughtl"  "  None,"  replied 
Brutus,  "  that  you  would  wish  to  bear,  or  that  I  can  venture 
to  tell  you  for  truth."  "  No,"  said  Atticus ;  "  we  are  come 
with  an  intention  that  oil  matters  of  state  should  be  dropped, 
and  rather  to  hear  something  from  you,  than  to  say  anything 
which  might  serve  to  distreas  you."  "  Indeed,"  said  I,  "your 
company  is  a  present  remedy  for  my  sorrow;  and  your  lettem,, 
when  absent,  were  so  encouraging,  that  they  first  revirt"" 
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toy  attention  to  my  Btudiea."  "  I  rernember,"  replied  Attious, 
"  that  Brutus  Bent  you  &  letter  from  Asia,  which  I  read  ■witii 
infinite  pleasure ;  for  he  advised  you  in  it  lite  a  man  of  seaBe, 
and  gave  you  every  oonsolatiou  which  the  wannest  friendship 
could  BHggest."  "True,"  said  I;  "for  it  was  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  which  recovered  me  from  a  growing  iudisposition, 
to  behold  once  more  the  cheerful  lace  of  day^  and  as  the 
Boman  state,  after  the  dreadful  defeat  near  Cannte,  first  raised 
ita  drooping  head  by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  at  Nola,  which 
was  succeeded  by  many  other  victories,  so,  after  the  dismal 
wreck  of  our  afiiurs,  both  public  aad  private,  nothing  occurred  ■ 
to  me,  before  the  letter  of  my  fiiend  Brutus,  which  I  thought 
to  be  worth  lay  attention,  or  which  contributed,  in  any 
degree,  to  ease  the  ansiety  of  my  heart."  "  That  was  certainly 
my  intention)"  answered  Brutus;  "  and  if  I  had  the  happiness 
to  succeed,  I  was  sufficiently  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  But 
I  could  wish  to  be  informed  what  you  received  fi-om  Attious, 
which  gave  you  such  uncommon  pleasure."  "  That,"  said  I, 
"  which  not  only  entertained  me,  but  I  hope  has  restored  me 
entirely  to  myself"  "  Indeed  !"  replied  be;  "and  what  mi- 
raculous composition  could  that  be  t "  "  Nothing,"  answered 
I,  "  could  have  been  a  more  acceptable  or  a  more  seasonable 
present  than  that  excellent  treatise  of  his,  which  roused  me 
from  a  state  of  languor  and  despondency."  "  You  mean,' 
eaid  he,  "  his  short  and,  I  think,  very  accurate  abridgement 
of  universal  history."  "  The  very  same,"  said  I ;  "  for  that 
little  treatise  has  absolutely  saved  me." 

IV.  "  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  Attious;  "  but  what 
could  you  discover  in  it  which  was  either  new  to  you  or  so  won- 
derfully beneficial  a&  you  pretend  1"  "  It  certainly  fijmished 
many  hints,"  BaLd  I,  "  which  were  entirely  new  to  me ;  and 
the  exact  order  of  time  which  you  observed  through  the 
whole,  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  had  long  wished  for,  of 
beholding  the  history  of  all  nations  in  one  regular  and  com- 
prehensive view.  The  attentive  perusal  of  it  proved  aa  esoel- 
leat  remedy  for  my  sorrows,  and  led  me  to  think  of  attempt- 
ing something  on  your  own  plan,  partly  to  amuse  myself,  and 
partly  to  return  your  fevour  by  a  grateful,  though  not  an 
equal,  acknowledgment.  We  are  commanded,  it  is  true,  iu 
tlmt  precept  of  Heaiod,  bo  much  admired  by  the  learned,  to 
return  with  the  same  measure  we  have  received,  or,  if  possible, 
with  a  lai^er.    As  to  a  friendly  inclination,  I  shall  certainly 


retum  jou  a  full  proportion  of  it;  but  as  to  a  recompense  in 
kind,  I'coafera  it  to  be  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  hop« 
you  will  excuse  me;  for  I  have  not,  as  busbandmeQ  are 
accuBtomed  to  have,  gathered  a,  fre^  harvest  out  of  which  to 
repay  the  kindness^  I  havoreaoived;  my  whole  harvest  having 
sickened  and  died,  for  want  of  the  usual  manure;  and  as 
little  am  I  able  to  present  you  with  anything  from  those 
hidden  stores  which  are  now  conagned  to  perpetual  darkness, 
and  to  which  I  am  denied  all  acceaa,  though  formerlj- 1  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  was  able  to  command  them  at 
pleaaure,  I  must,  therefore,  try  my  skill  in  a  long-neglected 
and  uncultivated  soil;  which  I  will  endcavoiu*  to  improve 
with  so  much  eare,"that  I  may  be  able  to  repay  your  liberality 
nith  interest;  provided  my  genius  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
resemble  a  fertile  iield,  which,  after  being  sui&red  to  lie  tallow 
a  considerable  time,  produces  a  heavier  crop  than  usual." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Atticns,  "  I  shall  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  your  promise ;  but  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it  till  it  suits 
your  oonvenieucc,  though,  after  all,  I  «hall  certainly  be  better 
pleased  if  you  discharge  the  obligation."  "And  I  also,"  said 
Brutus,  '■  slmll  eipect  that  you  perform  your  promise  to  mj 
friend  Atticus;  nay,  thou^  I  am  only  his  voluntary  solicitor, 
I  BhoU,  perhaps,  be  very  pressing  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt 
which  the  creditor  himself  is  willing  to  submit  to  your  own 
choice."  V.  "  Eat  T  shall  refuse  to  pay  you,"  said  I,  "  unless 
the  original  creditor  takes  no  ftuther  port  in  the  suit."  "  Tliis 
is  more  tlian  I  can  promise,"  replied  he ;  "  for  I  can  easily  fore- 
see that  this  easy  man,  who  djsolaims  all  severity,  will  urge 
his  demand  upon  you,  not  indeed  to  distress  you,  but  yet 
with  earuestnesa  and  importunity."  "  T9  speak  ingenuously," 
said  Atticus,  "  my  friend  Brutus,  I  believe,  is  not  much  mis- 
taken ;  for  as  I  now  find  you  in  good  spirits  for  the  first  time, 
alter  a  tedious  interval  of  despondency,  I  shall  soon  make 
bold  to  apply  to  you ;  and  as  this  gentleman  has  promised  his 
asMstance  to  recover  what  you  owe  me,  the  least  I  can  do  is 
to  solicit,  in  my  turn,  for  what  is  due  to  him."  "  Explain 
your  meaning,"  said  I.  "  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  that  you 
must  write  something  to  amuse  us ;  for  your  pen  has  been 
'  If  on  mint  ex  tw™,  «(  agrimla  lolent,  fraelUnu  til,  imde  t»6i  reddatl 
nod  aevepi.  The  alluMon  is  to  a  farmer,  who,  in  Wme  of  neoeasi^. 
liotTowa  com  or  fruit  ot  hia  more  opulent  neiglibour,  wbioii  ho  repays 
in  kind  us  soon  as  hia  harvast  is, gathered  borne.  Cicero  wna  not,  he 
ajB,  in  tt  eituatiou  to  moko  a  aimilar 
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totally  Bilent  this  long  time;  and  since  your  treatise  on 
politics,  wo  have  had  nothing  frora  you  of  any  kind,  though 
it  was  the  peniaal  of  that  which  fired  me  with  the  ambition 
to  write  an  ahridgement  of  universal  hiatory.  But  wo  shall, 
however,  leave  yon  to  answer  tbis  demand  when  and  ia  what 
manner  you  shall  think  most  convenient.  At  present,  if  you 
arc  not  otherwise  enga^,  you  mizBt  give  us  your  sentiments 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  both  desire  to  be  better  informed." 
"And  what  is  that?"  said  I.  "A  work  which  you  had  juat 
begun,"  replied  he,  "  when  I  saw  you  last  at  Tusculanum, — 
the  Hiatory  of  Eminent  Orators, — when  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  who  and  what  they  were ;  which  famished  such 
an  ngreeahle  train  of  conversation,  that  when  I  related  the 
substance  of  it  to  yowr,  or  I  ought  rather  to  have  said  our 
eommon,  friend  Brutus,  he  expressed  an  ardent  deaire  to  hear 
the  whoie  of  it  from  your  own  mouth.  Knowing  you,  there- 
fore, to  be  at  leisure,  we  have  taken  the  present  opportunity 
to  wait  upon  you ;  so  that,  if  it  is  really  convenient,  you  will 
oblige  ns  both  by  resuming  the  subject."  "  Well,  gentlemen," 
said  I,  "  as  you  are  so  pressing,  I  will  endeavoiu'  to  satisfy  yon 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  able."  "  You  are  able  enough," 
replied  he;  "only  unbend,  or  rather,  if  possible,  set  at  fiill 
liberty  your  mind."  "  If  I  remember  right,"  said  I, '"  Atticus, 
what  gave  rise  to  the  conversation  vfas  my  observing  that  the 
oiuee  of  Deiotams,  a  moat  excellent  sovereign  and  a  faithful 
ally,  was  pleaded  by  our  fiiend  Brutus,  in  my  hearing,  with 
the  greatest  elegance  and  dignity." 

TI.  "  True,"  replied  he ;  "  and  you  took  occasion,  from  the 
ill-success  of  Brutus,  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  Mi  administration 
of  justice  in  the  forum."  "  I  did  bo,"  answered  I,  "  as  indeed 
I  frequently  do ;  and  whenever  I  see  you,  my  Brutus,  T  am 
concerned  to  think  where  your  wonderful  genius,  your  finished 
erudition,  and  unparalleled  industry  will  find  a  theatre  to 
display  themselves.  For  after  you  had  thoroughly  improved 
your  abilities,  by  pleading  a  variety  of  important  causes,  and 
when  my  declining  vigour  was  just  giving  way  and  lowering 
the  ensigns  of  dignity  to  your  more  active  talents,  the  hberty 
.of  the  stote  received  a  fatal  overthrow,  and  that  eloquence,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  give  the  history,  was  condemned  to  por- 
patual  silence."  "  Our  other  misfortunes,"  repUed  Brutus,  "I 
lament  sincerely,  and  I  think  1  ought  to  lament  them ;  but  as 
to  eloquence,  I  am  nut  so  fond  of  the  influence  and  the  glory 
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it  bestows,  as  of  the  study  and  the  practice  of  it,  which 
nothing  can  deprive  me  of,  while  you  are  so  well  disposed  to 
naaist  me;  for  uo  man  can  he  au  eloquent  speaker  who  bos 
not  a  clear  and  ready  coniBptiou.  Whoever,  therefore,  applies 
himeelf  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving his  judgment,  which  is  a  talent  equally  noceeaary  in 
ali  military  operations."  "  Your  remark,"  said  I,  "  is  very 
just;  and  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  merit  of  eloquence, 
because,  tiiough  there  is  scarcely  any  person  so  diffident  as 
not  to  persuade  himself  that  he  either  has  or  may  acquire 
every  other  accotnplishmeut  which  formerly  could  have  given 
him  consequence  in  the  state,  I  can  find  uo  person  who  has 
been  made  au  orator  by  the  success  of  his  military  pi-owesa. 
But  that  we  may  carry  on  the  conversation  with  greater  ease, 
let  us  seat  ourselves."  As  my  visitors  had  no  objection  to 
this,  we  accordingiy  took  our  scats  in  a  private  lawn,  near 
a  statue  of  Plato.  Then  resuming  the  converaation, — "To 
recommend  the  study  oreloqueuce,"  said  I,  "  and  describe  its 
force,  and  the  great  dignity  it  confers  upon  thoBs  who  have 
acquired  it,  is  neither  our  present  design,  uor  has  any  iieces- 
aary  connexion  with  it.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
whether  it  is  acquired  by  art  or  practice,  or  the  mei-e  powers 
of  nature,  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  attainments;  for  each 
of  the  five  branches  of  which  it  is  said  to  consist,  is  of  itself  a 
very  important  art;  from  whence  it  mayeaeily  be  conjectured 
how  groat  and  arduous  must  be  the  profesidou  which  unit 
aud  comprehends  them  all. 

YII.  "  Greece  alone  is  a  sufficient  witness  of  this ;  for  th< 
she  was  fired  with  a  wonderful  love  of  eloquence,  and  has 
since  excelled  every  other  nation  in  the  practice  of  it,  yet  she 
had  all  the  rest  of  the  arta  much  eai-lier;  and  bad  not  only 
invented,  but  even  completed  them,  a  considerable  time  before 
she  was  miatreas  of  the  full  powers  of  elocution.  But  when  I 
direct  my  eyes  to  Greece,  your  beloved  Athena,  my  Atticus, 
first  strikes  my  sight,  and  is  the  brightest  object  in  my  view; 
for  in  that  illustrious  city  the  orator  first  made  his  appearance, 
and  it  is  there  we  ehall  find  the  earliest  records  of  eloquence, 
and  the  first  specimens  of  a  diHCoorse  conducted  by  rules  of 
art.  But  even  in  Athena  there  is  not  a  single  production 
now  extant  whicli  discovers  any  taste  for  ornament,  or  seems 
to  have  been  the  effi)rt  of  a.  real  orator,  before  the  time  of 
Peiioles  (whoso  name  is  prefixed  to  some  orations  which  still 


remain)  and  his  coutemporary  Thucjdides ;  whn  flourialied, 
not  in  the  infimcy  of  the  etate,  but  nhea  it  had  arriTed  at 
its  full  maturity  of  power.  It  is,  however,  supposed,  that 
Pisiatratua,  (who  lived  many  years  before,)  together  with  Solon, 
who  was  something  older,  and  Clisthenes,  who  survived  them 
both,  were  very  able  speakera  for  t!ie  ago  tliey  lived  in.  But 
some  years  after  these,  as  may  bo  collected  from  the  Attio 
annala,  came  ThemiatocleB,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  as 
much  diatinguiahod  by  bia  eloquence  as  by  hia  political  abili- 
ties ;  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who,  though 
adorned  with  every  kind  of  esceileaee,  waa  most  admired 
for  hia  talents  as  a  speaker,  Cleon  also,  thoir  contem- 
porary, though  a  turbulent  citizen,  was  allowed  to  be  a 
tolerable  orator.  These  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
Alcibiadea,  Critias,  and  Theramcnes ;  the  character  of  their 
eloquence  may  be  easily  infen'od  from  the  writings  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  lived  at  the  same  time ;  their  discourses  were 
nervous  and  stately,  fuU  of  sententious  remarks,  and  so  exces- 
sively concise  as  to  be  aometimea  obscure. 

VIII.  '■  But  as  soon  as  the  force  of  a  regular  and  well- 
ai^usted  style  was  understood,  a  crowd  of  rhetoricians  immedi- 
ately^ppeared, — such  as  Gorgias  the  Leontiue,  Thrasymachus 
the  Chalcedonian,  Protagoras  the  Abderite,  and  Hippiaa  the 
Blean,  who  were  all  held  in  great  esteem, — with  many  othei-s 
of  the  same  age,  who  professed  (it  must  be  owned  rather  too 
arrogantly)  to  teach  their  scholars  /low  the  worse  might 
he  made,  ly  the  force  of  eloquence,  to  appear  the  better  cause. 
But  these  were  openly  opposed  by  Socrates,  who,  by  a  subtle 
method  of  arguing  peculiar  to  himself,  took  every  opportunity 
to  refiite  the  principles  of  their  art  Hia  instructive  confer- 
ences produced  a  number  of  intelligent  men,  and  PhUosopky 
is  said  to  have  derived  her  birth  from  him;  not  the  doctrine 
of  Pkysici,  which  was  of  an  earEer  date,  but  that  Philosophy 
which  treats  of  men  and  manners,  and  of  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil.  But  as  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  subject, 
we  must  defer  the  philosophers  to  another  opportxmity,  and 
return  t»  the  orators,  from  whom  I  liave  ventured  to  make 
a  short  digression.  When  the  professors,  therefore,  above- 
mentioned,  were  in  the  decline  of  life,  Isocrates  made  his 
appearance,  whoso  house  stood  open  to  all  Groece  as  the 
school  of  eloquence.  He  waa  an  accomplished  orator,  and  an 
excellent  teacher  j  though  he  did  not  display  his  talents  in  the 
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splendour  o^  the  forum,  but  ch^isiied  and  improved  within 
tbe  walls  of  nn  obscure  academy,  that  glory  which,  in  aij 
opinion,  do  orator  has  Biuce  acquired.  He  composed  many 
valuable  Bpecimens  of  hia  art,  and  taught  the  principles  of  it 
to  others  ;  and  not  only  eKcelled  his  predeceBsore  in  every  part 
of  it,  but  first  dieoovered  that  a  certainr  hythm  tmd  modu- 
lation should  be  observed  in  prose,  care  being  takai,  however, 
to  avoid  making  verses.  Before  him,  the  DJtificial  structure 
and  harmony  of  language  was  unknown  ; — or,  if  there  lire  any 
traces  of  it  to  be  diecovered,  th^  appear  to  have  been  made 
without  design  ;  which,  perhaps,  will  be  thought  a  beauty; 
but  wliatevcr  it  may  be  deecaed,  it  was,  in  the  present  case, 
the  effect  rather  of  native  genius,  or  of  accident,  than  of  art 
and  observation.  For  Natiire  heraelf  teaches  us  to  close  our 
BODtcDccs  within  certain  limits ;  and  when  they  ore  thus  con- 
fined to  a  moderate  flow  of  expression,  they  will  fi-eguentJy 
have  an  harmonious  cadence ;  for  the  ear  aione  can  decii^ 
what  is  full  and  complete,  and  what  is  deficient;  and  the 
course  of  our  language  will  neeeasarily  be  regulated  by  our 
breath,  in  which  it  is  eicesGively  disagreeable,  not  only  to  &il, 
but  even  to  labour. 

IX.  "  After  IsocratescomeLyidas, who, thoughuotpersMially 
engaged  in  forensic  causes,  was  a  very  accurate  and  elegant 
composer,  and  such  a  one  as  you  mi^t  almost  venture  to 
pronounce  a  complete  orator;  for  Demosthenes  is  the  man 
who  approaches  the  cliaracter  so  nearly,  that  you  may  apply 
it  to  him  without  hesitation.  No  keen,  no  arUul  turns  conid 
have  been  contrived  for  the  pleadings  he  has  left  behind  him, 
which  he  did  not  readily  discover;  nothing  could  have  been 
expressed  with  greater  nicety,  or  more  clearly  and  poignantly, 
than  it  has  been  already  expressed  by  him;  and  nothing 
greater,  nothing  more  rapid  and  forcible,  nothing  adorned 
with  a  nobler  elevation,  cither  of  language  or  sentiment,  can 
he  conceived,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  his  orations.  He 
was  Boon  rivalled  by  his  coDtemporaries  Hyperides,  Machiaes, 
Lycurgua,  Dinarchus,  and  Demades,  {none  of  whose  writings 
are  estant,)  with  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned;  for 
this  age  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  good  orators  ;  and 
to  the  end  of  this  period  appears  to  me  to  have  flouridied' 
that  vigorous  and  blooming  eloquence,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  natural  beauty  of  composition,  without  disguise  o  ~ 
tation.     When  these  orators  were  in  the  decline  o'  "' 
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'8  Bucceoded  by  Phalereus,  then,  in  the  prime  of  youth.  He 
indeed  aurpaased  them  all  in  learning,  but  was  fitter  to 
appear  on  the  parade,  than  in  the  field ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
rather  pleased  and  entertained  the  Athenians,  than  inflamed 
their  passions ;  and  manihed  forth  into  the  dnst  and  heat  of 
the  forum,  not  from  a  weather-beaten  tent,  but  from  the  shady 
recesses  of  Theophraatua,  a  man  of  consummate  erudition. 
He  was  the  first  who  relaxed  the  force  of  Eloquence,  and  gave 
her  a  soft  and  tender  air ;  and  he  rather  chose  to  be  agi-ee- 
able,  as  indeed  he  was,  than  great  and  striking  ;  bat  agreeable 
in  such  a  manner  as  rather  charmed,  than  warmed  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  His  greatest  ambition  was  to  impress  his  audience 
with  a  high  opinion  of  his  elegance,  and  not,  as  Eupolia 
relates  of  Pericles,  to  animate  as  well  as  to  please.     . 

X,  "  Ton  see,  then,  in  the  very  city  in  which  Eloquence 
■was  bom  and  nurtured,  how  late  it  was  before  she  grew  to 
maturity;  for  before  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  we 
meet  with  no  one  who  is  so  much  as  mentioned  as  an  able 
speaker.  These,  indeed,  if  we  compute  by  the  Roman  date, 
may  be  reckoned  very  ancient:  but  if  by  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, WB  shall  find  them  to  be  moderns.  For  though  they 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  Athens  had  then 
subsisted  much  longer  than  Rome  has  at  present,  I  have  not, 
however,  the  least  doubt  that  the  power  of  eloquence  haa 
been  always  more  or  iesa  conspicuous.  For  Homer,  wo  may 
snppoae,  would  not  have  ascribed  such  superior  talents  of 
elocution  to  UlyBses  and  Nestor,  (one  of  whom  he  oelebrateB 
for  his  force,  and  the  other  for  his  sweetneas,)  imleas  thaait 
of  speaking  had  then  been  held  in  some  esteem  ;  nor  could  the 
poet  himself  have  attained  a  style  so  finished,  nor  exhibited  such 
fine  specimens  of  oratory,  as  we  actually  find  in  him.  The 
time,  indeed,  in  which  he  lived  is  imdetermined  ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  he  flourished  many  years  before  Romulus,  and  as 
eariy  at  least  aa  the  elder*  Lycnrgus,  tho  legislator  of  the 
Spartans.  But  a  more  particular  attention  to  the  art,  and  a 
greater  ability  in  the  practice  of  it,  may  be  observed  in  Pisis- 
tratus. Ho  was  succeeded  in  the  following  century  by  The- 
mistocles,  who,  accordiug  to  the  Roman  date,  was  a  person  of 
the  remotest  antiquity ;  but  according  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  was  almost  a  modem.     For  he  lived  when;  Greece 
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in  the  height  of  her  power,  and  when  the  city  of  Rome 
but  lutelj  been  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  r^a] 
tyranny;  for  the  dangerous  war  with  the  Volsci,  who  were 
headed  by  Coriolaaus  (then  a  voluntary  exile),  happeued  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Peraian  war;  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  fata  of  both  commandorB  was  remarkably  similar.  Each 
of  them,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  an  excellent  citizeu, 
being  driven  from  his  country  by  the  insults  of  an  uagrateM 
people,  went  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  each  of  them  repreased 
Ihe  efforts  of  his  resentment  by  a  voluntary  death.  For 
'though  yon,  my  Atticus,  have  repreBented  the  death  of  Corio- 
"  nufl  in  a  different  manner,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not 
ibscribe  to  the  justness  of  your  representation." 
XI.  "  You  may  use  your  pleasure,"  replied  Atticus,  with  a 
smile;  "  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  rhetoriciaos  to  exceed  the 
truth  of  history,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  em- 
bellishing the  fate  of  their  heroes  :  and  aooordingiy,  Clitarchos 
and  Stratoclea  have  entertained  us  with  the  same  pret^ 
fiction  about  the  death  of  Themistocles,  which  you  have  in- 
vented for  Coriolanua.  Thucydides,  indeed,  who  was  himself 
an  Athenian  of  the  highest  rank  and  merit,  and  lived  ueoiij 
at  the  same  time,  has  only  informed  us  that  he  died,  and  was 
privately  buried  in  Attica,  adding,  that  it  was  suspected  by 
some  that  he  had  poisoned  himself.  But  these  ingenioas 
writers  have  assured  us,  that,  having  slain  a  bull  at  the  altar, 
he  caught  the  blood  in  a  large  bowl,  and,  drinking  it  off,  fell 
suddenly  dead  upon  the  ground.  For  this  species  of  death 
had  a  tmgical  air,  and  might  be  described  with  all  the  pomp 
of  rhetoric ;  whereas  the  ordinary  way  of  dying  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  ornament.  As  it  will,  therefore,  suit  your 
purpose,  that  Coriolanus  should  resemble  Themistocles  in 
everything.  I  give  you  leave  to  introduce  the  fatal  bowl ;  and 
yon  may  still  farther  heighten  the  catastrophe  by  a  solema 
sacrifice,  that  Coriolanus  may  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  second  Themistocles."  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
I,  "for  yonr  courtesy;  but,  for  the  future,  I  shall  be  more 
cautious  in  meddling  with  history  when  you  are  present; 
whom  I  may  justly  commend  as  a  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
relator  of  the  Roman  history;  hut  nearly  at  tho  time  we  are 
speaking  of  (though  somewhat  later)  lived  tho  above-men- 
'Idoned  Pericles,  the  illustrious  sou  of  Xantippus,  who  fig  ' 
iproved  his  eloquence  by  the  friendly  aids  of  Uteratore  ^ 
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not  that  kind  of  literature  which  treats  professedly  of  the  art 
of  speaking,  of  which  there  was  then  no  regular  Bjetera ;  but 
after  he  had  studied  under  Anasagoras,  the  naturalist,  he 
directed  with  alacrity  his  attention  fi'om  ahstruae  and  intricate 
speculations  to  forensic  aud  popular  debates, 
cjiarmed  with  the  sweetness  of  his  language,  and  not  only 
admired  him  for  his  fluency,  but  was  awed  by  the  superior 
force  and  terrors  of  his  eloquence. 

XII.  "  This  age,  therefore,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
iufiincy  of  the  art,  fumished  Athens  with  an  orator  who  almost 
reached  the  summit  of  his  profession ;  for  an  emulation 
to  shine  in  the  forum  is  not  uBually  found  among  a  people 
who  are  either  employed  in  settling  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, or  engaged  in  war,  or  stru^hug  with  difficulties,  or 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  kings.  Eloquence  is  the 
attendant  of  peace,  the  companion  of  case  and  prosperity,  and 
the  tender  ofispriug  of  &  free  and  well-eBtablished  constitu- 
tion. Aristotle,  therefore,  informs  ns,  that  when  the  tyrants 
were  espelled  from  Sicily,  and  private  property,  after  a  long 
interval  of  servitude,  was  secured  by  the  administratioa  of 
justice,  the  SicUiana,  Coras  and  Tisias,  (for  this  people,  in 
general,  were  very  quick  and  acute,  and  had  a  natural  turn 
for  disquisition,)  first  attempted  to  write  precepts  on  the  art  of 
speaking,  Before  them,  he  says,  no  one  spoke  by  prescribed 
method,  conformably  to  rules  of  art,  though  many  discoursed 
Tery  sensibly,  and  generally  firom  written  notes ;  but  Prota- 
goras took  the  pains  to  compose  a  number  of  dissertations,  on 
such  leading  and  general  topics  aa  are  now  called  commtn 
placet.  Gorgias,  he  adds,  did  the  same,  and  wrote  panegyrics 
and  invectives  on  every  subject ;  for  he  thought  it  was  the 
province  of  an  orator  to  bo  able  either  to  eioggerato,  or 
estcnuate,  as  occasion  might  require.  Aatiphon,the  Rhom- 
nusian  composed  several  essays  of  the  same  species  j  and 
(according  to  Thucydides,  a  very  respectable  writer,  who  was 
present  to  hear  him)  pleaded  a  capital  cause  in  his  owq 
defence,  with  as  much  eloquence  as  had  ever  yet  been  dis- 
played by  any  man.  But  Lysias  was  the  first  who  openly 
professed  the  art ;  and,  after  him,  Theodorus,  being  better 
Tetsed  in  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  it,  began  to  compose 
orations  for  others  to  pronounce  j  but  confined  to  himself  the 
art  of  composing  them.  In  the  Bame  manner,  Isoerates  at 
first  declined  to  teach  the  art,  but  wrote  speeches  for  other 
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people  to  deliver;  on  which  account,  being  often  proseoated 
for  assisting,  contrary  to  law,  to  ciroiunTent  one  or  another  of 
the  parties  in  judgment,  he  left  off  composing  orations  fi^^ 
other  people,  and  wholly  applied  himself  to  preficribe  ruI^H 
and.  reduce  thom  into  a  aystem.  ^H 

Xlll.  "  Thus,  then,  wc  have  traced  the  birth  and  ori^a.j^| 
the  orators  of  Greece,  who  were,  indeed,  very  ancient,  as  I  hn^B 
before  ohaeryed,  if  we  compete  by  the  Boman  annalB  ;  but  of 
a  much  later  date,  if  yte  reckon  by  their  owu  j  for  the  Athe- 
nian state  bad  si^ialized  itself  by  s.  variety  of  great  osploits, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  considerable  time  before  she 
became  onamooi'ed  of  the  charms  of  eloquence.  But  this 
noble  art  was  not  common  to  Greece  in  general,  but  almost 
peculiiir  to  Athens.  For  who  has  ever  heard  of  an.  Ai^ve,  a. 
Corinthian,  or  a  Theban  orator,  at  the  times  we  are  speaking 
of!  uuless,  perhaps,  some  merit  of  the  kind  may  be  allowed 
to  Eparainoudas,  who  was  a  man  of  nucommon  erudition.  But 
I  have  never  read  of  a  Lacedemonian  orator,  ii-om  the  earUest 
period  of  time  to  the  present.  For  Menelaua  himself  thon^ 
said  by  Homer  to  have  poasessed  a  sweet  elocution,  is  like- 
wise described  as  a  man  of  few  words.  Brevity,  indeed,  upon 
some  occasions,  is  a  real  exoeUence  ;  but  it  is  very  h.v  &om 
being  compatible  with  the  general  charaoter  of  eloquence. 
The  alt  of  speaking  was  likewise  studied,  and  admired,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Greece  j  and  the  extraordinary  honours  which 
were  paid  to  oratory  have  perpetuated  the  names  of  many 
foreigners  who  had  the  happiness  to  excel  in  it.  For  no 
sooner  had  eloquence  ventured  to  ssJl  &oni  the  Pineeus,  but 
she  traversed  all  the  isles,  and  visited  every  part  of  Asia ;  till 
at  last,  iafeoted  with  their  manners,  she  lost  all  the  purity  and 
the  liealthy  complexion  of  the  Attic  style,  and  indeed  almost 
forgot  her  native  language.  The  Asiatic  orators,  therefore, 
though  not  to  beundervaluedfor  the  rapidity  and  the  copious 
variety  of  their  elocution,  were  certainly  too  loose  and  luxu- 
riant. But  iJie  Bhodians  were  of  a  sounder  conatitutioTt,  and 
more  resembled  the  Athenians.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
Greeks;  for,  perhaps,  what  I  liave  already  said  of  them  is 
more  than  was  necessary,"  "  Respecting  the  necessity  of  it," 
answered  Brutus,  "there  isnoocoaaion  to  speakj  but  what  you 
have  said  of  them  has  raitertained  me  so  agreeably,  that 
instead  of  being  longer,  it  has  been  much  shorter  than  I  coul ' 
have  wished."  "A  very  handsome  compliment,"  swd  I; 
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^^^Ktima  to  begin  with  our  coantiTiDea,  of  whom  it  la  di£Scult  ^| 

Mt   to  giTe  any  further  account  than  nhat  we  are  able  to  conjee-  ^M 

'     tore  from  our  imnalB.  ^M 

9          XIV.  "  For  who  can  question  the  address  and  the  capacity  ^M 

I      of  Brutus,  the  illuBtrious  founder  of  your    famiiy  ; — that  ^ 


of  Erutusi  the  illuBtrious  founder  of  your  famiiy ; — tiiat 
Brutus,  who  so  readily  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  ora^;le, 
which  promised  the  supremacy  to  him  who  diould  first  salute  " 
bie  mottfer;' — that  Brutua,  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
Btupidity,  concealed  the  most  exalted  understanding ; — who 
dethroned  and  banished  a  powerful  monarch,  the  son  of  an. 
illustrious  sovereign ; — who  settled  the  state,  which  he  had 
rescued  from  arbitrary  power,  by  the  appoLKtment  of  an 
aanoal  magistracy,  a  r^ular  system  of  laws,  and  a  iree  and 
open  course  of  justice ; — and  who  abrc^ated  the  authority  of 
his  colleague,  that  he  might  banish  from  the  city  the  smallest 
vestige  of  the  regal  name  1 — events  which  could  never  have 
been  produced  without  exerting  the  powers  of  persuasion ! 
We  are  likewise  informed  that  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  4^  kings,  when  the  Plebeians  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  about  three  mUes  from  the  city,  and  had  possessed 
dieoiaelves  of  what  is  called  the  Sacred  Mount,  Marcus  Vale- 
rius the  dictator  appeased  their  fury  by  a  pubUc  harangue; 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  highest  posts 
of  honour,  and  was  the  first  Roman  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  surname  of  Maarimus.  Nor  can  Lucius  Valerius  Potitua 
be  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  powers  of  utterance, 
who,  after  the  odium  which  bad  been  excited  agaiost  the 
Patricians  by  the  tyraunicai  govemmeat  of  the  Decemviri, 
reconciled  the  people  to  the  senate  by  bis  prudent  laws  and 
conciliatory  speeches.  We  may  likewise  suppose,  that  Appius 
GlitudiuB  was  a  man  of  some  eloquence ;  since  he  dissuaded. 
the  senate  from  consenting  to  a  peace  with  king  Pyrrhus, 
though  they  were  much  inclined  to  it.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  Caiua  Fabricius,  who  was  despatched  to  Pyrrhus  to 
treat  for  the  ransom  of  his  captive  fellow-citizens ;  and  of 
Tiberius  Coruncanins,  who  appears,  by  tbe  memoirs  of  the  pon- 
tifical college,  to  have  been  a  person  of  the  greatest  genius  ; 
'  The  words  hore  aUttded  to  occur  in  IJvy :  "  Imperium  Bummum 
BoaiBB  habebit,  qui  Testrlln)  primus,  O  Jutohbb,  oaouluin  nmlri  tulerit," 
Thie  at  fimt  wan  interpmted  of  Turquin,  wlio  klsBed  his  mothsi'.  But 
Brutus  gave  the  words  a  dlfTerent  and  more  ingeuioue  turn ;  he  illus- 
trated their  raeanicg  by  falling  down  and  kissing  tha  eartli,  ths  < 
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aud  likewise  of  ManiuB  CuriuB  (then  a  tribune  of  the  people}, 
who,  when  the  luterres  Appiua  /he  Blind,  an  able  speaier, 
held  the  Comitift  contrary  to  law,  refusing  to  admit  any 
conBul  of  plebeian  rank,  preTailed  upoa  the  senate  to  protest 
gainst  the  conduct  of  his  antagoniBt ;  which,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Msenian  law  was  not  then  in  being,  was  a  very  bold 
'attempt,  We  may  also  conclude  that  Maroua  PompiiiiM  was 
a  man  of  abilities,  who,  in  the  time  of  his  conaulahip,  when  he 
was  soJemaiziag  a  public  sacrifice  in  the  proper  habit  of  his 
office,  (for  he  was  also  a  Flatoen  Carmentalis,)  he^ng  of  the 
mutiny  and  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  eenaU, 
rushed  immediately  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  covered 
as  he  was  with  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  qnclled  the  sedition 
by  his  authority  and  the  force  of  hia  clocntion.  I  do  aot 
pretend  to  have  historical  evidence  that  the  persoaa  here 
mentioned  were  then  reckoned  orators,  or  that  any  sort  of 
reward  or  encouragemeut  was  given  to  eloquence ;  I  ouly  inler 
what  appears  very  probable.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Caius 
FlaminiuB,  who,  when  trihun  e  of  the  people,  proposed  the  Uw 
for  dividing  the  conquered  territories  of  the  Gauls  and  Ficeni 
among  the  citizens,  and  who,  afler  his  promotion  to  the 
consulship,  was  slain  near  the  lake  Thrasimcnus,  became  vet; 
popular  by  historical  talents.  Quintos  Masimns  Ycrrucosaa 
was  likewise  reckoned  a  good  speaker  by  his  coutemporaries ; 
OS  was  also  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
was  joint- consul  with  Luciua  Vetnrius  Philo. 

XV.  "  But  the  fii-at  person  wo  have  any  certain  account  of, 
who  was  publicly  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  who  really 
appears  to  have  been  such,  was  Marcus  Comelius  Cethegiis  ; 
whose  eloquence  is  attested  by  Quintus  Ennius,  a  voucher  of 
the  highest  credibility ;  since  he  actually  heard  him  spea)^ 
and  gave  him  this  character  after  his  death;  so  that  there  ia 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  warmth  of 
his  Iriendship  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  tnitfa.  In  the  ninth 
book  of  his  Annals,  he  has  mentioned  him  in  the  following 

Additnr  orator  Comeliu'  suaviloquenti 
Ore  Cetbegus  Murcu',  Tuditano  collegn, 

'Add  the  orator  Marcus  Comelius  Cethegus,  so  much  admired 
for  his  mellifluent  tongue ;  who  was  the  colleague  of  Tuditanua, 
and  the  son  of  Marcus.'  He  expressly  calls  him  an  orator,  yon. 
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Bee,  and  attributes  to  him  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  elocution  ; 
which,  even  in  the  present  times,  is  an  eseellence  of  which  few 
are  poseeffled  :  for  some  of  our  modem  orators  are  so  insuffer- 
ably harsh,  that  they  may  be  said  rather  to  bark  than  to 
speak.  But  what  the  poet  so  much  admires  in  his  friend, 
may  certainly  be  cousidered  as  one  of  the  principal  omainents 
of  eloquence.     He  adds  : 

IB  dictna,  oUia  popularibtis  olim. 

Qui  turn  virebant  hDmiiisa,  stque  ECnun  Hgitabant, 
FloB  delibatua  popoli. 

*  He  was  called  by  hia  contemporaries,  the  choicest  flower  of  the 
state.'  A  very  elegant  compliment !  for  as  the  glory  of  a  man 
18  the  strength  of  his  mental  capacity,  so  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  genius  ia  eloquence;  in  which,  whoever  had  tha 
happiness  to  excel,  was  beautifully  styled,  by  the  ancients,  the 
fioKer  of  the  atato  ;  and,  as  the  poet  immediately  subjoiua, 

auadasqiie  medulla : 

'  the  Tery  marrow  and  quintessence  of  perauasion,'  That  which 
the  Greeks  call  n-Eiftca  (i.  e.  persuasion),  and  which  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  an  orator  to  efifect,  is  here  called  mada  by 
Ennius;  and  of  this  he  commenda  Cethegus  as  the  guint- 
•euence;  bo  that  he  makes  the  Roman  orator  to  be  himself  the 
very  substance  of  that  amiable  goddess,  who  is  said  by  Eupolis 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  Pericles,  This  Cethegus  waa 
joint-consul  with  Publiua  Tuditanus  iu  the  second  Punic  war  j 
at  which  time  also  Marcus  Cato  waa  quiestor,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  I  myself  was  promoted  to  tha 
consulship ;  which  circurastanco  would  havo  been  absolutely 
lost,  if  it  had  not  been  recorded  by  Ennius ;  and  the  memoty 
of  that  illustrious  citizen,  as  has  probably  been  tbo  case  of 
many  others,  would  have  been  buried  in  the  rulna  of  anti- 
quity, The  manner  of  speaking  which  was  then  in  vogue, 
jnay  easily  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  Nsevins ;  for 
Jftevius  ied,  as  we  learn  jrom  the  memoirs  of  the  times, 
when  the  persons  above-mentioned  were  consuls ;  though 
Varro,  a  moat  accurate  investigator  of  historical  truth,  thinks 
there  is  a  tiistake  in  this,  and  fixes  the  death  of  Nicviua 
something  later,  For  Plautus  died  in  the  consulship  of  Pub- 
liua Claudius  and  Lucius  Porcius,  twenty  years  after  the 
consulship  of  the  pereons  ^Q  bave  fceen  speaking  of,  B,ai  lyhen 
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Cato  ROB  oGiieor.     Onto,  therefore,  miiBt  have  beeti  y(mi]| 
tbon  Cethegus,  for  he  was  consul  nine  years  after  himj 
wa  always  oocsider  him  as  a  person  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
though  he  died  in   the  consiilahip  of  Lucius  Marciua  and 
MauiuH  MaiiihuB,  and  but  eighty-three  years  before  my  own 
promotion  to  tie  same  of&ce, 

XVI.  "  He  is  certaiuly,  however,  the  most  ancient  oratorwa 
have,  whose  writings  may  claim  our  attention ;  udeas  any 
)De  ia  pleaaed,  on  accouut  of  tbe  above-mentioned  speech  re- 
jpecting  the  peace  with  Pyrrbus,  or  a  series  of  panegyrics  on 
ten  dead,  which,  I  own,  ore  etill  extant,  to  compliment  Appica 
Irith  that  character.  For  it  was  customary,  in  most  fanuliM 
i>f  uote,  to  preserve  theb  images,  their  trophies  of  honour, 
taA  their  memoirs,  either  to  adorn  a  funeral  when  any  of  the 
fiunilj  deceaaed,  or  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  aBcestoft^ 
or  prove  their  own  nobility.  But  the  truth  of  history  hn 
been  much  corrupted  by  these  euoomiastic  essays;  for  mai^ 
circumstances  wero  recorded  in  them  which  never  esiated, 
auch  aa  false  triumphs,  a  pretended  succession  of  consulBhi[a, 
and  felse  alliances  and  elevations,  when  men  of  inferior  rank 
were  confounded  with  a  noble  family  of  tha  same  name;  as  if  I 
myself  should  pretend  that  I  ara  descended  from  ManiuB 
Tuliius,  who  was  a  Patrician,  and  shared  the  consulship  with 
Serviua  Siilpicius,  about  ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  But  the  real  speeches  of  Cato  are  almost  as  numeroiu 
as  those  of  Lysias  the  Athenian;  under  whose  name  a  great 
number  are  still  eitant.  For  Lysias  was  certainly  an  Athe- 
nian; because  he  not  only  died,  but  received  his  birth  at 
Athena,  and  served  all  the  offices  of  the  city ;  though  Timtens, 
if  he  acted  by  the  Liciuian  or  the  Mucian  law,  orders  bi8 
m  to  Syracuse.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest  resem- 
loe  between  his  character  and  that  of  Cato  ;  for  they  aifi 
'both  of  them  distinguished  by  their  acuteaeas,  their  elegance^ 
their  agreeable  humour,  and  their  brevity.  But  the  Greek 
has  the  happiness  to  be  most  admired;  for  there  are  some 
who  are  so  extravagantly  fond  of  him,  as  to  prefer  a  graceful 
air  to  a  vigorous  conatitution,  and  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  slender  and  an  easy  shape,  if  it  is  ordy  attended  with 
a  moderate  share  of  health.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  even  Lysias  often  displays  ii  vigour  of  mind, 
lich  no  human  power  can  excel ;  though  his  mental  t  " 
'MrtMuIy  more  delicately  wrought  than  that  of  Cato. 


withHtandin^,  he  has  many  admirers,  who  are  charmed  with 
him,  riierely  on  acconnt  of  his  dehcacy. 

XVII.  "But  aa  to  Cato,  where  will  yom  find  a  modem 
orator  who  condescends  to  read  him! — nay,  I  might  haTe 
said,  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  himt  And  yet,  good 
gods !  what  a  wondorful  man  !  I  say  nothing  of  his  merit  aa 
a  citizen,  a  senator,  and  a  general ;  ne  must  confine  our 
attention  to  the  orator.  Who,  then,  has  displayed  more 
dignity  as  a  panegyrist? — more  severity  as  an  accuser? — 
greater  acuteness  of  sentimental — or  greater  address  in  re- 
lating and  informing?  Though  ha  composed  above  a  him- 
dred  and  fifty  orations,  (which  I  haye  seen  and  read,)  they  are 
crowded  with  all  the  beauties  of  langnage  and  sentiment. 
Let  lis  select  from  these  what  deserves  our  notice  and  ap- 
plause ;  they  will  supply  us  with  all  the  graces  of  oratory. 
Not  to  omit  his  Antiquities,  who  will  deny  that  these  also 
are  adorned  with  every  flower,  and  with  all  the  lustre  of  elo- 
quence i  and  yet  he  has  scarcely  any  admirers ;  which  some 
ages  ago  was  the  case  of  Philistus  the  Syracusan,  and  even  of 
Thucydidea  himself.  For  as  the  lofty  and  elevated  style  of 
Theopompns  soon  diminished  the  reputation  of  their  pithy 
and  laconic  harangues,  which  were  sometimes  scarcely  intel- 
ligible firom  excessive  brevity  and  quaintness ;  and  as  De- 
mosthenes eclipsed  the  glory  of  Ljsias;  so  the  pompous  and 
stately  elocution  of  the  modernH  has  obscured  the  lustre  of 
Cato,  But  many  of  us  are  deficient  in  taste  and  discernment, 
for  we  admire  the  Greeks  for  their  antiquity,  and  what  is 
called  their  Attic  neatness,  and  yet  have  never  noticed  the 
same  quality  in  Cato.  This  was  the  distinguishing  character, 
say  they,  of  Lysias  and  Hyperides.  I  own  it,  and  I  admire 
them  for  it;  but  why  not  allow  a  share  of  it  to  Cato  ?  They 
are  fond,  they  tell  us,  of  the  Attic  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
'  their  choice  is  certainly  judicious,  provided  they  not  only 
copy  the  dry  bones,  hut  imbibe  the  animal  spirits  of  those 
models.  What  they  recommend,  however,  is,  to  do  it  justice, 
an  agreeable  quality.  But  why  must  Lysias  and  Hyperides 
be  so  fondly  admired,  while  Cato  is  entirely  overlooked  1 
His  language  indeed  has  an  antiquated  air,  and  some  of  his 
expressions  ai-e  rather  too  harsh  and  inelegant.  But  let  us 
remember  that  this  was  the  language  of  the  time;  only 
I  change  and  modernise  it,  which  it  was  not  iu  his  power  to 
I    do  ;  add  the  improvements  of  number  and  cadence,  give  aa 
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easier  turn  to  bis  sentenoes,  and  regulate  the  etructure  and 
couneiioD  of  his  words,  (which  was  as  little  practised  evea  l^ 
the  older  Greeks  as  by  him,)  and  you  will  find  uo  one  who  can 
claim  the  preference  to  Cato.  The  Greeks  themselTes  acknow- 
ledge that  the  chief  beauty  of  composition  results  from  the 
frequent  use  of  those  tralatitious  forms  of  eipree^on  vhich 
they  call  iropei,  and  of  those  vorioua  attitudes  of  language 
Bnd  sentiment  which  they  coll  fitfuret;  but  it  is  alnaost  in- 
credible in  what  copiousness,  and  with  what  amasing  variety, 
they  are  all  employed  by  Cato. 

XVIII.  "  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  sufGciently  polished, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  more  perfect  model  [m 
imitation;  for  he  is  an  author  of  such  antiquity,  that  he  is  the 
oldest  now  extant  whose  writings  can  be  read  with  patience; 
and  the  ancients,  in  general,  acquired  a  much  greater  reputa- 
tion in  every  other  wt,  than  in  that  of  speaking.  But  who 
that  has  seen  the  statues  of  the  moderns,  will  not  perceive  ia 
a  moment  that  the  figures  of  Cauachua  are  too  stiff  and 
formal  to  resemble  life!  Those  of  Calamis,  though  evidently 
boTsh,  are  somewhat  softer.  Even  the  statues  of  Myron  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  ;  and  yet  you  would  not  hraitate  to  pro- 
Douuco  them  beautiful.  But  those  of  Polycletes  are  much 
finer,  and,  in  my  mind,  completely  finished.  The  case  is  the 
aame  in  painting ;  for  in  the  works  of  Zenxis,  Polygnotus, 
TtmantJies,  and  several  other  masters,  who  confined  themselva 
to  the  use  of  four  colours,  we  commend  the  air  and  the  ^m- 
metry  of  their  figures  ;  but  in  Eohion,  Nioomachtis,  Proto- 
genes,  and  Apelles,  everything  is  finished  to  perfection.  This, 
I  believe,  will  hold  equally  true  in  all  the  other  arts  ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  was  invented  and  carried  to  peiftc- 
tioa  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  flat 
there  were  many  poets  before  Homer ;  we  may  infer  it  'frtHn 
those  very  songs  which  ho  Limself  informs  us  were  sung  at 
the  feasts  of  ^e  Phieaclaus,  and  of  the  profligate  suitots  of 
Penelope.  Nay,  to  go  no  farther,  what  is  become  of  thfi 
ancient  poems  of  our  own  countrymen  i 

Such  aa  the  fauna  and  rustic  bardi  composail. 
When  none  the  rocks  of  poetry  had.  croaa'd, 
Hor  wish'd  to  form  his  style  by  rulca  of  art, 
Before  this  venfroaa  man,  &,a. 
OldEuLiius  here  speaks  of  himself ;  nor  does  ho  carry  his 
boast  beyond  tho  b  '  truth;  the  case  being  really  w 


he  describes  it.  For  we  had  only  au  Odyssey  in  Latin,  which 
i-esecabled  one  of  the  rough  aud  unfinished  statues  of  Dredolus ; 
and  some  draioatic  pieces  of  Li^ius.  which  will  scarcely  bear 
a  second  reading.  Thia  Liviua  exhibited  his  first  performance 
at  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  TuditanuB,  aud  Caius 
ClodiuB  the  soa  of  Caicus,  the  year  before  Enniua  was  bom, 
and,  according  to  tho  account  of  my  friend  Atticus,  (whom 
I  choose  to  follow,)  the  five  hundred  and  fourteenth  from  the 
building  of  the  city.  But  historians  arc  not  agreed  about  the 
date  of  the  year.  Attius  informs  us  that  Liviua  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Tarentum  by  Quintua  Maaimus  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, about  thirty  years  after  he  is  said  by  Atticus,  and 
our  ancient  annals,  to  have  introduced  the  drama.  He  adds, 
that  he  oibibited  bis  first  dramatic  piece  about  eleven  years 
after,  in  the  consulship  of  Caius  Cornelius  and  Quintus 
Minucius,  at  the  public  games  which  Salinator  hadvowed  to 
the  Goddess  of  Youth  for  his  yiotory  over  the  Senones.  But 
in  this,  Attiua  wafi  bo  far  mistaken,  that  Ennius,  when  the 
persons  above-mentioned  were  consuls,  was  forty  years  old  ; 
so  that  if  Lirius  was  of  the  same  age,  as  in  this  case  he  would 
have  bees,  the  first  dramatic  author  ire  had  must  hare  beeo' 
younger  thanPlautus  and  Ntevius,  who  had  exhibited  a  great 
Dumber  of  plays  before  the  time  he  specifies. 

XIX.  "  If  these  remarks,  my  Brutus,  appear  unsuitable  to- 
the  subject  before  us,  you  must  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Atticus,  who  has  inspired  me  with  a  sti-ange  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  age  of  illustrious  men,  and  the  respective- 
times  of  their  appearance."  "  On  the  contrary,"  said  Brutus, 
"  I  am  highly  pleased  that  you  have  carried  your  attention  so 
far;  and  I  think  your  remarks  well  adapted  to  the  curious 
task  you  have  undertaken,  the  giving  us  a  hiatoiy  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  orators  in  their  proper  order."  "  You  under- 
stand me  rightly,"  said  I;  "audi  heortilywish  those  venerable 
Odes  were  stil!  extant,  which  Cato  informs  ua,  in  his  Anti- 
quities, used  to  be  sung  by  every  guest  in  his  turn  at  the 
homely  feasts  of  our  ancestors,  many  ages  before,  to  comme- 
morate the  feats  of  their  heroes.  But  the  runic  War  of  that 
antiquated  poet,  whom  Ennius  ao  proudly  ranks  among  the 
fauns  and  ruitic  barde,  afibrds  me  as  exquisite  a  pleasure  as 
the  finest  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron.  Ennius, 
I  allow,  was  a  more  finished  writer ;  but  if  he  had  really 
undervalued  the  other,  as  he  pretends  to  do,  he  would  scarcely 


ghotdh;  or, 

hare  omitted  such  a  bloody  war  u%  the  first  Punic,  wlien  he 
attempted  profeEHedl^  to  describe  all  the  wars  of  the  fiepublic. 
Nay,  he  himself  assigns  the  reason: 

Others  (eaid  he|  tliot  cniol  -ffBr  have  Bung. 

Very  true,  and  they  huve  aung  it  with  great  ord^  and  pre- 
oiBiDn,  thoagh  not,  indeed,  in  such  elegant  strains  as  yourself 
This  yon  ought  to  have  acknowledged,  as  you  must  cerbunly 
be  conscious  thut  yon  have  borrowed  many  oruamentB  from 
Htevius ;  or  if  you  refuse  to  own  it,  I  shall  tell  you  plainly 
iJiat  yuu  have  pilfered  them. 

"  Contemporary  with  the  Cato  above^nentioned  (thou^ 
somewhat  older)  were  Caiue  Flaminius,  Caius  Vano,  Quintua 
Uaximus,  Quintus  Metellua,  Publius  Lentulus,  and  FubliuB 
CrasauB,  who  waa  joint  consul  with  the  elder  Africanus.  Tlu« 
Sdpio,  we  are  told,  wi»  not  destitute  of  the  povers  of  elooti' 
tion ;  biit  his  son,  who  adopted  the  younger  Scipiu  (the  son 
of  PauluB  ^milius),  would  have  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of 
orators,  if  he  had  possessed  a  firmer  constitution.  This  is 
evident  fi-om  a  few  speeobes,  and  a  Greek  EiKtoty  of  hift 
which  are  very  agreeably  written. 

XS.  "  In  the  same  class  we  may  place  Sestus  jElius,  who 
was  the  best  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  a  ready  speaker.  A  little 
after  these,  floimshed  Caius  SutpiciuB  Gallus,  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  Grei^an  literature  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  his  reputation  as  a  graceful  orator,  he 
added  the  highest  aceompUshmeuts  in  every  other  respect; 
for  a  more  copious  asd  splendid  way  of  speaking  began  nDir 
to  prevail.  When  this  Salpicios,  in  quality  of  pnetor,  wai 
celebrating  the  public  shows  in  honour  of  Apollo,  died  tbs 
poet  Ennius,  in  the  oonsulship  of  Quintus  Marcius  aad 
Cneius  Servilius,  after  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Thyistes.  At 
the  same  time  lived  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Publius, 
who  was  twice  consul  and  censor ;  a  Greek  oration  of  his  to 
the  Ehodiaua  is  still  extant,  and  he  bore  the  character  of  a 
worthy  citizen  sjid  an  eloquent  speaker.  We  ore  likewise 
told  that  Fublius  Scipio  Nasica,  suraamed  Gia'culivm}  as  a 
fevourite  of  the  people,  and  who  also  bad  the  honour  to  be 

■  His  name  was  PnliliuB  Conteliat  Scipio  Nasioii.  From  Conu-lita, 
U  being  ft  favouritB  of  tho  people,  he  -was  colled  Corcvtnm,  the  "  liCtk 
ieart "  of  the  people.  In  our  Intigui^  witb  tmrer  niEuitjr  ti 
nun^  be  nugbt  h&ve  been  Btjled  "  kerusl "  of  the  people. 
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twice  chosen  consul  aud  censor,  waa  esteemed  an  able  orator. 
To  him  we  may  add  LuoJua  LeotuluB,  who  was  joint  consul 
with  Caius  Figuius ;  QiiiutUB  Nobilior,  the  son  of  Marcus, 
who  was  inclinod  to  the  aVady  of  literature  hy  his  father's 
example,  and  presented  Ennius  (who  had  served  under  hia 
fiither  in  ^toLia)  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  when  he 
founded  0.  colony  in  quality  of  ti-iumvirj  and  his  colleague 
Titua  Aimius  Lusous,  who  is  eaici  to  have  been  tolerably  elo- 
quent. We  are  likewise  informed  that  Lucius  Faulus,  the 
^ther  of  Africanus,  defended  the  character  of  an  eminent 
citizen  in  a  public  speech ;  and  that  Cato,  who  died  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  then  living,  and  actually 
pleaded  that  very  year  against  the  defendant  Servius  Galba, 
in  the  open  forum,  with  great  energy  and  spiiit ;  he  has  left 
B.  copy  of  this  oration  behind  him. 

XXI.  "  But  when  Cato  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  crowd 
of  orators,  all  yoimger  than  himself,  made  their  appearauoe 
&t  the  same  time ;  for  Aulas  Alltinus,  who  wrote  a  hlatory  in 
Greek,  and  shared  the  consulship  with  Lucius  Luoullns,  was 
greatly  admired  for  his  learning  and  elocution ;  and  nearly 
ranked  with  him  were  Servius  Fulviua  and  Servius  FabiuB 
Pictor,  the  latter  of  whom  was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  his  country,  the  belles  lettrea,  and  the  history  of  antiquity. 
Quintus  Fabius  Labeo  likewise  esoelled  in  the  same  aooom- 
plishments.  But  Quintus  MeteUua,  whose  four  sons  attained 
the  consular  dignity,  waa  admired  for  hia  eloquence  beyond 
the  rest ;  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Lucius  Cotta,  when 
accused  by  Africanus,  and  composed  many  other  speeches, 
particularly  that  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  which  we  have 
&  full  account  in  the  annals  of  Caius  Faunius.  Lucius  Cotta 
himself  was  likewise  reckoned  a  skilful  speaker  j'^  but  Cains 
IjmliuB  and  Fubhus  Airicsuus  were  allowed  by  all  to  be  more 
finished  orators  ;  their  orations  are  still  extant,  and  may  serve 
as  specimens  of  their  respective  abilities.  But  Servius  Galba, 
who  somewhat  preceded  either  of  tbeta  in  years,  was  indis- 
putably the  best  speaker  of  the  age.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  Bomans  who  displayed  the  proper  and  distinguishing 
talents  of  an  orator  j  such  as,  digitssing  from  his  subject  to 

'  The  original  is  vcterator  iialiiiis.     Hb  was  deemed  "a  vetersii,"  i.  t 
lia  pasaesBed  all  the  sldU  of  loog-con tinned  practice.      Sextua  Pom- 
■  iterprstB  vituratora,  "  callidi  dioti  H  multS  remm  gerandarum 
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embellish  and  diversify  it, — soothing  or  alarming  the  pussion^ 
exhibiting  every  circumatance  in  the  etrongeat  light, — im- 
ploring the  compassion  of  his  audience, — and  artfully  en- 
larging on  those  topics,  or  general  principles  of  prudence  or 
morahty,  on  which  the  stress  of  bis  argument  depended  :  and 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  though  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time,  the  orations  he  has  left  are  more 
inanimate,  and  have  more  the  air  of  antiquity,  than  those  t£' 
Lielius,  or  Scipio,  or  even  «f  Cato  himself.  Their  beauties 
have  80  decayed  with  age,  that  scarcely  anything  remains  ot 
them  but  the  bare  skeieton.  In  the  same  manner,  though 
both  LfeliuB  and  Scipio  are  greatly  extolled  for  their  abilidss, 
the  preference  was  given  to  Ltelius  as  a  speaker;  and  yet  his 
oration,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Sacerdotal  college, 
has  no  greater  merit  than  any  one  that  might  be  named  of 
the  numerous  speeches  of  Scipio.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
sweeter  and  milder  than  that  of  Lielius,  nor  ootild  anything 
have  been  urged  with  greater  dignity  to  support  the  honour 
of  religion ;  but,  of  the  two,  Lielins  appears  to  me  to  be 
less  polished,  and  to  speak  more  of  the  mould  of  time  than 
Scipio ;  and,  as  different  speakers  have  diffei-ent  tastes,  he 
had,  in  my  mind,  too  strong  a  relish  for  antiquity,  and  was 
too  fond  of  using  obsolete  expressions.  But  such  is  the  jea- 
lousy of  mankind,  that  they  will  not  allow  the  same  person  to 
be  possessed  of  too  many  perfections.  For,  as  in  military 
prowess  they  thought  it  impossible  that  any  maji  could  vie 
with  Scipio,  though  LBaliua  had  not  a  little  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  with  Viriathus ;  so  for  learning,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  though  each  was  allowed  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  any  other  competitor,  they  adjudged  the  preference  to 
Lcehus.  Nor  was  this  the  opinion  of  the  public  only,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  by  mutual  consent  between 
themselves ;  for  it  was  then  a  general  custom,  as  candid  in 
this  respect  na  it  was'lair  and  just  ia  every  other,  to  give  his 
due  to  each. 

XXII.  "I  accordingly  remember  that  Publius  Rutilius  Rufns 
once  told  me  at  Smyrna,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  the 
two  consuls  Publius  Scipio  and  Decimus  Brutus,  by  order  of 
the  Senate,  tried  a  capital  cause  of  great  consequence.  For 
several  persons  of  note  having  been  murdered  in  the  Silan 
I'orest,  and  the  domestics  and  some  of  the  sons  t 
of  gentlemen  who  farmed  the  taxes  of  tlie  pitoh-manu&cl 
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arged  with  the  fact,  the  consuls  ■wore  ordered  to  try 
B  itt  perBoii.  Lteiiua,  he  said,  spoke  very  sensibly  and 
elegantly,  as  indeed  he  always  did,  on  the  side  of  the  larmers 
of  the  customs.  Bat  the  consuls,  after  hearing  both  sides, 
judging  it  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  second  trial,  the 
same  Lfclius,  a  few  days  after,  pleaded  their  cause  again 
I  with  more  accuracy,  and  much  better  than  at  first.  Tha 
affair,  however,  was  once  more  pnt  off  for  a  further  hearing. 
Upon  this,  when  his  clients  attended  Loilius  to  his  own  house, 
and,  after  thankiog  him  for  what  he  had  already  d 
estly  begged  him  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  fatigue  ha 
had  BuSered,  he  assured  them  he  had  exerted  his  utmost  to 
defend  their  reputation;  but  frankly  added,  that  he  tl 
their  cause  would  be  more  effectually  supported  by  Serviua 
Galba,  who  possessed  talents  more  powerful  and  penetrating 
than  his  own.  They,  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Lielius, 
requested  Galba  to  undertake  it.  To  this  ha  consented,  but 
■with  the  greatest  modesty  and  reluctance,  out  of  respect  to 
the  illustrious  advocate  he  was  going  to  succeed  ;  and  as  ho 
had  only  the  nest  day  to  prepare  himself,  he  spent  the  whole 
of  it  in  considering  and  digesting  his  cause.  "When  the  day 
of  trial  was  come,  Rutilius  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendants,  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Galba,  to  give  him 
notice  of  it,  and  conduct  him  to  the  court  in  proper  time. 
But  till  word  was  brought  that  tlie  consuls  were  going  to  the 
'  bench,  he  confined  himself  in  his  study,  where  he  suffered 
no  one  to  he  admitted;  and  continued  very  busy  it 
to  his  amanuenses,  several  of  whom  (as  indeed  he  o 
to  do)  he  kept  fully  employed  at  the  same  time. 
was  thus  engaged,  being  informed  that  it  w 
him  to  appear  in  court,  he  left  his  house  with  that  animation 
and  glow  of  countenance,  that  you  would  have  thought  he  had 
not  onlyprepaT^d  his  cause,  but  actually  carried  it.  EutdiuB 
added,  as  another  circumstance  worth  noticing,  that  his 
scribes,  who  attended  him  to  the  bar,  appeared  excessively 
fatigued ;  from  whence  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  was 
equally  warm  and  vigorous  in  the  composition,  as  in  the  de- 
livery of  his  speeches.  But  to  conclude  the  story,  Galba 
pleaded  his  cause  before  Lielius  himself,  and  a  veiy  numerous 
and  attentive  audience,  with  such  uncommon  force  and  dig- 
nity, that  every  part  of  his  oration  received  the  applause  of 
his  hearers ;  and  so  powerfully  did  he  move  the  feelings  and 
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eiiBure  the  aympathy  of  the  judges,  that  Iiis  olieate 
mediately  luiquitted  of  the  cheuge,  to  the  satifciaotioa  of  the 
whole  court. 

XXIII.  "  Ab,  therefore,  the  two  principal  quaiities  required 
in  Q.D  orator,  are  perspicuity  in  stating  the  subject,  and  dig- 
nified ardour  in  moving  the  passions ;  and  as  he  who  fiies 
and  inflames  his  audience,  will  always  effect  more  thau  ho  who 
ooa  barely  inform  and  amuse  them;  we  may  oonjecturo  &om 
the  ahove  naiTative,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Rutiliu*, 
that  Ltelius  was  mo6t  admired  for  his  elegance,  and  Golba  for 
his  pathetic  foroe.  But  the  energy  peculiar  to  him  was  most 
remarkably  eserted,  when,  having  in  his  pnBtorsbip  put  to 
death  some  Lueitanians,  ooutrary,  it  was  believed,  to  hia  pre- 
vious and  express  engagement,  Titua  Libo,  the,  tribuae,  exu- 
perated  the  people  against  him,  and  preferred  a  bill  which 
was  to  operate  against  hie  conduct  as  a  subsequent  law. 
Marcus  Cato,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  thongh  extremely 
old,  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill  with  great  vehemence ;  whidi 
epoech  he  inserted  in  his  book  oi  Aittiquitiee,  a  few  days,  ix 
at  moat  only  a  month  or  two,  before  his  death.  Oq  this  ocoo- 
eion,  Galba  not  refusing  to  pl«id  to  the  choi'ge,  and  submitting 
his  tate  to  the  generosity  of  the  people,  recommended  his 
children  to  their  protection,  with  tears  iu  hia  eyes;  and  par- 
ticularly his  young  ward,  the  son  of  Caius  Uallus  Sulpiom 
his  deceased  friend,  whose  orphan  state  and  piercing  orieB, 
whiob  were  the  more  regarded,  for  the  sake  of  hia  iUuetrioot' 
father,  excited  their  pity  in  a  wonderful  manner;  and  thus,  as 
Cato  informs  us  in  his  History,  he  escaped  the  flames  ^vhicb 
would  otherwise  have  consumed  him,  by  employing  tho  childreo 
to  move  the  compasaioa  of  the  people.  I  likewise  find  (what 
may  be  easily  judged  from  biB  orations  still  extant)  that  bis 
prosecutor,  Libo,  was  a  man  of  some  eloquence."  ks  I  ooa- 
eluded  these  remarks  with  a  short  pause,  "What  con  be  the 
reason,"  said  Brutus,  "if  there  was  so  much  m^t  in  the 
oratory  of  Galba,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  seen  in  hia 
orations  ?  a  circumstatioe  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  be 
eurpriBed  at  in  others,  who  have  left  nothing  behind  them  in 
writing." 

XXIV,  "  The  reasons,"  said  I,  "why  some  have  not  written 
anything,  oBd  others  not  so  well  as  they  spoke,  are  vay 

^  different.     Some  of  our  orators,  as  being  indolent,  and  n 
I  to  add  the  fatigue  of  private  to  public  biisinesa,! 
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not  praotiae  composition ;  for  most  of  the  orations  we  are  now 
poBseffled  of  were  written,  not  before  they  were  spoken,  bat 
Bome  time  afterwards.  Otbei'a  did  not  choose  the  trouble  of 
improving  themBcIves,  to  wiiich  nothing  more  contributes 
than  frequent  writing ;  and  as  to  perpetuating  the  fame  of 
their  eloquence,  tbey  thought  it  cnneceBeary;  supposing  that 
their  eminence  in  that  respect  was  sufficiientlj  established 
already,  and  that  it  would  be  rather  diminished  than  in- 
creased by  fiubmittiug  any  ■written  specimen  of  it  to  the  arbi- 
trary test  of  criticism.  Some  also  wore  aenaible  that  they 
apofee  much  better  than  they  were  able  to  write ;  which  is 
generally  the  cose  of  those  who  ha^e  a  great  geniuu,  but  little 
learning,  such  as  Servius  Galba.  When  he  spoke,  he  was 
perhaps  bo  much  animated  by  the  force  of  his  abilities,  and 
the  natural  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  that  his 
language  was  rapid,  bold,  and  etriking;  but  afterwards,  when 
he  took  up  the  pen  in  his  leisvire  hours,  and  his  passion  had 
sunk  into  a  calm,  hie  elocution  became  dull  and  languid. 
This  indeed  can  never  happen  to  those  whoso  only  aim 
is  to  he  neat  and  polished;  hecauae  an  orator  may  always  bo 
master  of  that  discretion  which  will  enable  him  both  to 
speak  and  write  in  tJie  same  agreeable  manner;  but  no  mau 
can  revive  at  pleasure  the  ardour  of  his  passions ;  and  when 
that  has  once  subsided,  the  fire  and  pathos  of  bis  language 
will  be  estinguialied.  Tins  is  the  reaaon  why  the  calm  and 
easy  spirit  of  Lcehus  seems  still  to  breathe  in  his  writings; 
whereas  the  vigour  of  Galba  is  entirely  withered  away. 

XXV.  "  We  may  also  reckon  in  tlie  number  of  middling 
orators,  the  two  broljiers  LnciBS  and  Spurius  Mummiua, 
both  whose  orations  are  still  in  being;  the  style  of  Lucius  is 
plaia  and  antiquated ;  but  that  of  Spnrins,  though  equally 
unembellished,  is  more  close  and  compact ;  for  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  The  orations  of  Spurius 
Alpinus,  their  contemporary,  are  very  numerous ;  and  we 
have  several  by  Lucius  and  Caius  Aurelius  Oresta,  who  wore 
esteemed  indiSercut  apeak:erE.  Fublins  Popilius  also  was 
a  worthy  citizen,  and  had  a  moderate  share  of  elocution ;  but 
hia  son  Caius  was  really  eloquent.  To  these  we  may  add 
Caius  Tuditanns,  who  waa  not  ouly  veiy  polished  and  grace- 
ful in  his  manners  and  appearance,  but  had  an  elegant  turn 
of  expression ;  and  of  the  same  class  was  Uarons  Octayius,  a 
man  of  inflexible  constancy  in  every  just  aad    laudable 
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meaauro ;  and  wbo,  after  being  insulted  nnd  diegraced  tn  the 
most  public  oianner,  defeated  bia  rival  Tiberius  Gracchus  by 
the  mere  dint  of  bis  perseverance.  But  Marcus  iEmiliua 
Lepidua,  who  was  sumamed  Porcina,  and  flouriBhed  at  the 
same  time  as  Galba,  though  he  was  indeed  something 
younger,  was  esteemed  an  orator  of  the  first  enuaence; 
and  really  appears,  ii-om  bis  orations  wbiob  are  still  extant,  to 
have  been  a  masterly  writer.  For  he  was  the  first  spedcer 
among  the  Eomans  wbo  gave  ua  a  specimen  of  the  ea^. 
graoeiiilnesB  of  the  Greeks ;  and  who  was  distinguished- 1^ 
the  measured  flow  of  his  language,  and  a  style  regularly 
polished  and  improved  by  art.  His  manner  was  carefiilly 
studied  by  Cains  Carbo  and  Tiberius  Gracchus,  two  accom- 
plished youths,  who  were  nearly  of  an  age :  but  we  must 
defer  tbeir  character  as  public  speokera,  till  we  have  finidied 
our  accoimt  of  their  elders.  For  Qiiintna  PompeiuB,  oondder- 
ing  the  time  in  which  be  lived,  was  no  contemptible  orstoi^ 
and  actually  raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state  by  bis  own  personal  merit,  and  without  being  reoom- 
mended,  aa  usual,  by  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.  Lucioa 
CassiuB  too  derived  his  infiuence,  which  was  very  conaiderablB, 
not  indeed  from  the  highest  powers,  yet  from  a  toleraUa 
share  of  eloquence ;  for  it  ia  remarkable  that  he  made  himielf 
popular,  not  as  otbora  did,  by  bia  complaisance  and  liberality, 
but  by  the  gloomy  rigour  and  severity  of  his  manners.  Hia 
law  for  collecting  the  votes  of  the  people  by  way  of  ballo^ 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Autiua  Briso, 
who  was  supported  by  Marcus  Lepidus,  one  of  the  coubuIb: 
and  it  was  afterwards  objected  to  Africanns,  that  BrtBa 
dropped  the  opposition  by  his  advice.  At  this  time  the  two 
Crepioa  were  very  serviceable  to  a  number  of  clients  by  their 
superior  judgment  and  eloquence ;  but  still  more  ao  by  tbejr 
extensive  interest  and  popularity.  But  the  written  speeches 
of  Pompeiua  (though  it  must  be  owned  they  have  rather 
an  antiquated  air)  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  and  are  very 
&r  from  being  dry  and  spiritlesa. 

XXVI.  "To  these  we  must  add  Publiua  Crassus,  an  orator 
of  uncommon  merit,  who  waa  qualified  for  the  profession  by 
the  united  efforts  of  art  and  nature,  and  enjoyed  some  other 
advantages  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  his  family.  For  he 
had  contracted  an  afBnity  with  that  accomplished  speaker 
rSerriua  Galba  above-mentioned,  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
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marri^e  to  Galba'a  son  ;  and  being  likewise  himself  the  bod 
of  MuciuB,  and  the  brother  of  FubUus  Sctevola,  he  hod  a  fine 
opportunity  at  home  (which  he  made  the  best  nee  of)  to  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  application,  and  was  ranch  beloved  by  his  fellow- 
citizens;  being  constantly  employed  either  in  giving  his 
advice,  or  pleading  causes  in  the  forum.  Contemporary  with 
the  speakers  I  have  meutioned  were  the  two  Caii  Fannii, 
the  sons  of  Caius  and  Marcus,  one  of  whom,  (the  son  of 
CaiuB,)  who  was  joint  consul  with  Domitius,  has  left  us  anex- 
celleat  speech  against  Gracchus,  who  proposed  the  admission 
of  the  Latin  and  Italian  allies  to  the  ireedom  of  Rome."  "  Do 
you  really  think,  then,"  Kaid  AtticuB,  "  that  Fannius  was  the 
author  of  that  oration  1  For  wheu  we  were  young,  there  were 
different  opinions  about  it.  Some  asserted  it  was  written  by 
Caius  Persius,  a  man  of  letters,  and  much  extolled  for  hia 
learning  by  Lucilius ;  and  others  believed  it  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  nohiemen,  each  of  whom  contributed 
hia  best  to  complete  it"  "  This  I  remember,"  said  I  j  "  but  I 
coidd  never  persuade  myself  to  coincide  with  either  of  them. 
Their  suspicioo,  I  believe,  was  entirely  founded  oa  the  cha- 
racter of  Fannius,  who  was  only  reckoned  among  the  muidlinff 
orators ;  whereas  the  speech  in  question  is  esteemed  the  best 
which  the  time  afiorded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  piece  to  have  been  the  mingled  composition 
of  many;  for  the  flow  of  the  periods,  and  the  turn  of  the 
language,  are  perfectly  similar,  throughout  the  whole  of  it. 
And  OS  to  Persiua,  if  he  had  composed  it  for  Fannius  to  pro- 
noimce,  Gracchus  would  certainly  have  taken  some  notice  of 
jt  in  his  reply;  beoaiise  Fanaiua  rallies  Gracchus  pretty 
severely,  in  one  part  of  it,  for  employing  Menelaua  of  ilaratho, 
and  several  others,  to  compose  hia  speeches.  We  may  add, 
that  Fannius  himself  was  no  contemptible  orator;  for  he 
pleaded  a  number  of  causes,  and  his  tribuneship,  which  was 
chiefly  conducted  under  the  management  and  direction  of 
Publius  Africanna,  exhibited  much  oratory.  But  the  other 
Oaiua  Fannius  (the  son  of  Marcus  and  son-in-law  of  Coiua 
IiEeliua)  was  of  a  rougher  cast,  both  in  bis  temper  and  manuer 
of  speaking.  By  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  (of  whom, 
by  the  by,  he  was  not  remarkably  fond,  because  he  had  not 
voted  for  his  admission  into  the  college  of  augurs,  but  gave 
the  preference  to  his  younger  son-in-lan-,  Quiutua  SctevoUi ; 
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though  Laltiia  politely  cxcueed  himself,  by  sajdng  that  the 
preference  was  not  given  to  the  youngest  BOii,  but  to  his  wife 
the  eldest  daaghter,)  by  hia  advice,  I  my,  he  atteiided  the 
lectures  of  Fanietlua.  Hia  abilities  oa  a  speaker  may  ba 
easily  inferred  from  hia  hietary,  which  is  neither  destitute  <4 
elegance,  nor  a.  perfect  model  of  compoBition.  As  to  hia 
brother  Muoiiis,  the  augur,  whenever  be  was  called  upoa  to 
defend  himself,  he  always  pleaded  his  own  cause  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  action  which  was  brought  against  him  for 
bribery  by  Titus  Albucius.  But  he  was  never  ranked  among 
tbo  orators;  hia  chief  merit  being  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law,  and  an  uncommon  aocurac^'  of  judgme^ 
Lucius  Cfelius  Antipater,  hkewiae,  (aa  you  may  see  by  ha 
works,)  was  an  elegant  and  a  perspicuous  writer  for  the  tinia 
he  lived  inj  he  was  also  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  taught  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  to  many  Dthiers,  particularly  to 
Lucius  Craaaua. 

XXVIL  "  As  to  CaiuB  Carho  and  Tiheriua  Gracchus,  I 
wish  tliey  had  been  as  well  inclined  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  state,  aa  they  were  qualified  to  support  it 
by  their  eloquence ;  their  glory  would  then  have  never  been 
excelled.  Bnt  the  latter,  for  his  turbulent  iribuneahip,  wbioh 
he  catered  upon  with  a  heart  full  of  resentment  gainst  the 
great  aud  good,  on  account  of  the  odium  he  had  brought  upOQ 
himself  by  the  treaty  of  Nunaantia,  was  slain  by  the  hands  of 
the  republic  ;  and  the  other,  being  impeached  of  a  aeditioas 
affectation  of  popularity,  rescued  himself  from  the  severity  of 
the  judges  by  a  voluntary  death.  That  both  of  them  were 
eicellent  ape^era,  is  very  plain  irom  the  general  testimony  of 
their  contemporaries;  for,  iws  to  their  speeches  now  extant, 
though  I  allow  them  to  be  very  skilful  and  judicious,  they  are 
certainly  defective  in  elocution.  Gracchus  had  the  advautt^ 
of  being  carefuUy  instructed  by  his  mother  Cornelia  from  his 
very  childhood,  and  hia  mind  was  enriched  with  all  the  stores 
of  Grecian  Kteratnre ;  for  he  was  constantly  attended  by  the 
ablest  masters  from  Greece,  and  particularly,  in  his  youth,  by 
Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  was  the  most  eloquent  Grecaaix^ 
his  age ;  but  though  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  geoin^  k* 
had  but  a  short  time  to  improve  and  display  it.  Ai 
Corbo,  hia  whole  life  was  spent  in  trials,  and  forensic  debi 
a  said,  by  very  sensible  men  who  heard  li 
vothers  by  oui'  friend  Lucius  Gellius,  who  lived  in  iiis  family 
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in  the  time  of  hia  consulship,  to  have  been  a  sonorouB,  a 
Suent,  and  n  spirited  Epcnker,  and  likewise,  apon  occasion, 
Tery  pathetiCj  very  engaging,  and  osceeBively  humorons : 
Gellina  used  to  add,  that  he  applied  himself  very  closely 
to  his  studies,  and  bestowed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  and 
private  declamation.  He  was,  therefore,  esteemed  the  best 
pleader  of  hia  time ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  distin- 
gaish  himself  in  the  forum,  but  the  depniTity  of  the  ageigava 
birth  to  a  number  of  law-suits  ;  and  it  was  first  found  neccB- 
sary,  in  the  time  of  fais  youth,  to  settle  the  form  of  publio 
trials,  which  had  never  been  done  before.  We  accordingly 
find  that  Lucius  Piso,  then  a  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the 
first  who  proposed  a  law  against  bribery  ;  which  he  did  when 
Censorinus  and  Manilius  were  consuls.  This  Piso  too  was 
A  professed  pleader,  who  moved  and  opposed  a  great  number 
of  laws ;  he  left  some  orations  behind  him,  which  are  now 
lost,  and  a  book  of  annals  very  indifferently  written.  But  in 
the  public  trials,  in  which  Carbo  was  concerned,  the  assistance 
of  an  able  advocate  had  beooroe  more  necessary  than  ever,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  for  voting  by  baUota,  which  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  Lucius  Casaiiia,  in  the  consulship  of 
Lepidus  and  Mancinus. 

XXVIII.  "  I  have  likewise  been  often  assured  by  the  poet 
Attios,  (an  intimate  friend  of  his,)  that  your  ancestor  Decimns 
Brutus,  the  sou  of  Marcus,  waa  no  inelegant  speaker;  and 
that,  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  ho  was  well  versed  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  literature.  He  ascribed  the  same  accom- 
plishments to  QuintuH  Masimus,  the  graudson  of  Lucius 
Paulua  ;  and  added  that,  a  bttle  prior  to  Maximus,  the  Scipio, 
by  whoso  instigation  (though  only  in  a.  private  capacity) 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  assassinated,  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  ardour  in  all  other  respects,  but  very  warm  and  spirited 
in  his  manner  of  speaking,  Publiua  Leiitulus  too,  the  father 
of  the  senate,  had  a  sufficient  share  of  eloquence  for  an  honest 
and  useful  magistrate.  About  the  same  time  Lucius  Furius 
Pbilus  was  thought  to  speak  our  language  as  elegantly  and 
more  correctly  than  any  other  man ;  Publius  Scfevola  to 
be  very  acute  and  judicious,  and  rather  more  fluent  than 
FhiluBj  Manius  Manilius  to  po&sess  almost  an  equal  share  of 
judgment  with  the  latter  ;  and  Appiua  Claudius  to  be  equally 
fluent,  but  more  warm  and  pathetic.  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaecus, 
and  CaiuB  Cato  the  nephew  of  Atricanus,  were  likewise  tolerable 
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orntDi's;  aome  of  the  writings  of  Flaccus  are  still  i 
in  which  nothing,  however,  is  to  be  seen  but  the  n 
Pnblius  Deciua  was  a  professed  rival  of  Flaccua  ;  he  too  n 
not  destitute  of  eloquence  ;  but  his  style  was  too  bold,  as  hia 
temper  was  too  violent,  Marcus  Dnisus,  the  son  of  Claudius, 
who,  in  his  ttibuneship,  baffled'  his  colleague  Graccbue  (then 
raised  to  the  same  office  a  second  time),  was  a  nervous 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity:  and  next  to  himvas 
lus  brother  Caius  Drusiis.  Your  kinscuBa  also,  my  BratQ^ 
(Marcus  PeunuB,)  successfully  opposed  the  tribune  Graoohvs 
who  was  something  younger  than  him  self  For  Gracoluu 
Tpas  quBBstor,  and  Pennua  (the  eon  of  that  Marcus,  who  was 
joint  consul  with  Qnintus  JiUua)  was  tribune,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marcus  Lepidua  and  Lnoiua  Orestes  ;  but  after  enjoy- 
ing the  jBdlleship,  and  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  high^ 
honours,  he  was  snatched  off  by  an  uutimely  death.  As  to 
Titus  Flaminiuns,  whom  I  mysolf  have  seen,  I  can  leant 
nothing  but  that  he  spoke  our  language  with  great  accuracy. 
XXIX.  "  To  these  we  may  join  Caius  Curio,  Marcus 
ScauruB,  Publiua  Eutili\w,  and  Caius  Gracchus.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  account  of  Scaurua  and  RutilJua; 
neither  of  whom,  indeed,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  first- 
late  orator,  though  each  of  them  pleaded  a  number  of  causes. 
But  some  deserving  men,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
geuiiis,  may  be  justly  commended  for  their  iudustry;  not 
tiiat  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  were  really  destitute  of 
genius,  but  only  of  that  piirticular  kind  of  it  which  distin- 
guishes the  orator.  For  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  disooTfiC 
what  is  proper  to  be  said,  unless  you  are  able  to  express  it  in 
a  fi:ee  and  agreeable  manner ;  and  even  that  will  be  insuffi- 
cieut,  if  not  recommended  by  the  voice,  the  look,  and  tho 
gesture.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  much  depends  upon  art; 
for  though,  even  without  this,  it  is  possible,  by  the  mere  forte 
of  nature,  to  say  many  striking  things ;  yet,  as  they  will  alter 
all  bo  nothing  more  than  so  many  lucky  hits,  wo  shall  not  be 
sble  to  repeat  them  at  our  pleasure.  The  style  of  Scaurus, 
who  was  a  very  sensible  and  an  honest  man,  was  remarkably 

'  SafflaL  In  tlie  origimd  it  runa,  Caitm  Oracchum  caUtjaim,  tUniM 
Tnbimwn.  fecit:  but  Wee,  was  undoubtedly  a  migtake  of  the  tnoi- 
■criber,  as  being  contrary  not  oul y  to  the  truth  of  history,  but  to  Ciaero's 
~ra  account  of  the  matter  in  lib.  iy,  De  Fmibna.     Pighiua  therofoB 
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grave,  aud  comiuauded  the  reapect  of  the  hearer ;  bo  that, 
when  he  was  speaking  for  hia  client,  you  would  rather  have 
thought  he  waa  giving  evidence  in  bia  favour,  than  pleading 
hia  cause.  This  manner  of  apeaking,  however,  though  but 
indifferently  atiapted  to  the  bar,  was  very  much  bo  to  a  calm 
debate  in  the  senate,  of  whicli  Scaurua  was  then  esteemed  the 
father ;  for  it  not  only  bespoke  his  prudence,  but,  what  was 
still  a  more  important  recommendatioD,  his  credibility.  This 
advantage,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  acquire  by  art,  he  derived 
entirely  from  nature ;  though  you  know  that  even  liere  we 
have  some  precepts  to  assist  us.  We  have  several  of  hia 
orations  still  extant,  and  three  books  inscribed  to  Lucius 
Fufidius,  containing  the  history  of  his  own  life,  which,  though 
a  very  useful  work,  is  scarcely  read  by  anybody.  But  the 
jTietitution  of  Cyrue,  by  Xenopbon,  is  read  by  every  one ; 
which,  though  an  excellent  performance  of  the  kind,  is  much 
less  adapted  to  our  manners  and  form  of  government,  and 
not  superior  in  merit  to  the  honest  simplicity  of  Scaurus. 

XXX.  "  Fufidius  himself  was  likewise  a  tolerable  pleader  j 
but  Eutilius  was  distinguished  by  his  solemn  and  austere 
way  of  speaking ;  and  both  of  them  were  naturally  warm 
and  spirited.  Accordingly,  after  they  had  rivalled  en<3h. 
other  for  the  consulship,  he  who  had  lost  his  election,  irmne- 
diately  aued  bis  competitor  for  bribery ;  and  Scaurua,  the 
defendant,  being  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge,  re- 
turned the  compliment  to  Rutilius,  by  commencing  a  similar 
prosecution  gainst  him.  Eutilius  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  application ;  for  which  ho  was  the  more  respected, 
because,  besides  his  pleadings,  he  undertook  the  office  (which 
was  a  very  troublesome  one)  of  giving  advice  to  all  who 
applied  to  him,  iu  matters  of  law.  His  orations  are  very  dry, 
but  his  juridical  remarks  are  excellent ;  for  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek  iiterature,  and  was  likewise 
an  attentive  and  constant  hearer  of  Pansetius,  and  a  thorough 
proficient  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics ;  whose  method  of  dis- 
coursing, though  very  close  and  artful,  is  too  precise,  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  common  people. 
That  self-confidence,  therefore,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the 
sect,  was  displayed  by  Mm  with  amazing  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion ;  for  though  he  waa  perfectly  innocent  of  the  ohai^,  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  for  bribery  (a  trial 
which   raised  a  violent   commotion  in    the  city),  and  yet. 
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though  Lucius  CroaBus  and  Marcua  Antoniua,  I 

lar  dignity,  were  at  that  time  in  very  high  r 

oloqoence,  he  refused  tha  assiataace  of  either  ; 

rained  to  plead  hia  cause  himselF,  nhich  1 

Cains   CottBi,  indeed,  who  woa  his  nephew,  made   a.    short 

speech  in  his  yindication,  which  he  spoke  in  the  true  atyla  of 

,  an  orator,  though  lie  woa  then  but  a  youth.    Quintus  Maic»B 
too  said  much  in  his  defence,  with  hia  asaal  accuracy  and 

'  elegance  ;  but  not  with  that  force  and  extension  which  tha 
mode  of  trial  and  the  importance  of  the  cause  denuuided 
Butilius,  therefore,  was  an  orator  of  the  Stoical,  and  Scnurus 
of  the  Antique  cast ;  but  they  axe  both  entitled  to  our  eotor 
mendation ;  because,  in  IksTn^  even  this  formal  and  unpromiang 
species  of  elocution  has  appeared  among  us  with  some  d^iree 
of  naerit.  For  as  in  the  theatre,  so  in  the  forum,  I  would  not 
have  our  applause  confined  to  those  alone  who  (lot  the  bu^ 
and  more  important  characters  ;  but  reserve  a  share  of  it  fct 
the  quiet  and  unambitious  performer,  who  is  diatingui ' 
by  a  simple  truth  of  gesture,  without  any  violence. 
XXXI.  "  As  I  have  mentioned  the  Stoics,  I  i 
some  notice  of  Quintus  jElius  Tubero,  the  grandson  of  L 
PauUus,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  time  we  are  speaki 
d£  He  was  never  esteemed  an  orator,,  but  was  a  mun  of  ^ 
most  rigid  virtue,  and  strictly  conformable  to  tha  doctrine 
he  professed;  but,  in  truth,  he  had  not  sufficient  ease  and 
polish.  In  hia  Triumvirate,  he  declared,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Publius  A&icanus  hia  uncle,  that  the  augurs  had 
uo  right  of  exemption  irom  sitting  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and 
OB  in  his  temper,  so  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  he  was  hoisfa, 
unpolished,  and  austere ;  on  which  account,  he  could  nera 
raise  himself  to  the  honourable  posts  which  were  enjoyed  by 
his  ancestors.  But  he  was  a  brave  and  steady  citizeD,  SM 
a  waiTU  opposer  of  Gracchus,  as  appears  from  Graccbns'i 
oration  against  him ;  wo  have  likewise  soma  of  Tubero'a 
speeches  against  Gracchus.  He  was  not  indeed  a  aiiining 
■orator :  h«t  he  was  a  learned  and  very  skilful  disputant" 
'■  I  find,"  said  Brutus,  "tiiat  the  case  is  much  the  same  among 
us,  as  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  the  Stoics,  in  general,  are 
very  judicious  at  an  arguraent,  which  they  conduct  by  oer- 
toin  rules  of  art,  and  are  likewise  very  neat  and  exact  in  theit 

r JiBiguage  ;  but  if  we  take  them  from  this,  to  speak  ii 
iMy  make  a  poor  appeoraoce.     Cato,  however,  miu 
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oepted  J  in  whoin,  tliough  aa  rigid  a  Stoio  as  ever  existed,  I 
could  not  Irish  for  a  more  cDUBiiiama.te  degree  of  eluqueuoe. 
I  cou  Iik.ewise  discorer  a  moderate  share  of  it  in  Faunius, — 
not  BO  much  in  Rutilitts ;  bat  none  at  all  iu  Tubertk" 
"  True,"  said  I ;  "  and  ne  may  easily  account  &r  it ;  their 
whole  attention  naa  so  closely  confined  to  the  study  of  logii^ 
that  they  never  troubled  themBelres  to  acquire  the  Cree,  dif- 
fusive, and  variegated  style  which  is  so  neaeaeary  for  a,  public 
speaker.  But  your  uncle,  you  doubtless  linow,  was  wise 
enough  bo  borrow  only  that  &oni  the  Stoics  which  they  were 
abl«  to  furnish  for  his  purpose  (the  art  of  reasoning) ;  but  for 
the  art  of  speaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the  masters  of  rhetorie, 
and  exercised  himself  in  the  luatiner  they  directed.  If,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  indebted  for  everything  to  the  philobmphew, 
the  Peripatetic  diacipliue  is, iu  my  mind,much  the  most  pr<^r 
to  form  our  language.  For  which  reason,  my  Einiti^,  I  the 
more  approve  your  choice,  in  attaching  yourself  to  a  seet, 
(I  mean  tlie  philosophers  of  the  old  Academy,)  in  wluiee 
system  a  just  audi  accurate  way  of  reasoning  ia  enlivened  by 
aperpetual  sweetness  and  fluency  of  eipresMtai;  but  even  the 
deliuate  and  fioniug  style  of  the  Peripatetiaa  and  Academics 
is  not  sufficient  to  cooiplete  aa  orator ;  nor  yet  can  he  be 
complete  without  it.  For-  as  the  language  erf  the  Stoics  is  teo 
close  and  contracted  tO'  suit  the  ears  ol  coBtmon  people,  so 
that  of  the  latter  is  too  diffusive  and  luxuriant  for  u  spirited 
contest  in  the  forum,  or  a  pleading  at  thti  bar.  \VJjo  had 
a  richer  style  thau  Plato !  The  philosophers  tell  us,  that  if 
Jupiter  himself  was  to  converse  £n  Greek,  he  would  speak  like 
Aioi.  Who  also  was  more  nervous  than  Aratotlel  Who 
sweeter  than  Tbeophraatus  1  We  are  told  that  even  Demo- 
etheoea  attended  the  lectures  of  Plato,  and  was  fond  of  reading 
what  he  published  ;  which,  indeed,  is  suf&eiently  evident 
from  the  turn  and  m^esty  of  hia  Wguage ;  and  be  himself 
has  expressly  mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  letters.  But  the  style 
of  this  escelient  orator  is,  notwithstanding,  much  too  violent 
for  the  academy  ;  as  that  of  the  philosophers  is  too  mild  aud 
placid  for  the  forum. 

XXXIl.  "  I  shall  now,  with  your  leave,  proceed  to  theags 
and  merits  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators."  "  Nothing,"  said 
Atticus — "  for  I  can  safely  answer  for  my  friend  Brutus — 
would  please  us  better."  "  Curio,  then,"  said  I,  "  was  nearly  of 
the  ago  I  have  just  mentioned;  a  celebrated  speaker,  whose 
ff2 
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geniuB  may  be  easily  nscertnined  from  his  orations.  For, 
wnong  several  others,  wo  have  a  nohla  speech  of  hia  for  Ser- 
viua  Fulviiis,  in  o,  prosecutiou  for  incest  When  we  were 
children,  it  was  esteemed  the  best  then  extant ;  but  cow  it  is 
almost  overlooked  among  the  numerous  performances  of  the 
same  kind  which  have  been  lately  published."  "  I  am  very 
Bensihle,"  replied  Brutus,  "  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the 
numerous  performances  you  speak  of."  "  And  I  am  equally 
Bonsible,"  said  I,  "  who  is  the  person  you  intend;  for  I  haye 
at  least  done  a  service  to  my  young  countrymen,  by  intro- 
ducing a  loftier  and  more  embellished  way  of  speaking  than 
vas  used  before ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  also  done  some 
harm,  because  after  mine  appeared,  the  speeches  of  our  pre- 
decessors began  to  be  neglected  by  moat  people;  thou^^ 
never  by  me,  for  I  can  assure  you,  I  always  prefer  them  t^| 
my  own."  "  But  you  must  reckon  me,"  said  Brutua,  "ama^^| 
the  »MMf  people;  though  I  now  see,  from  your  recotntnenil^H 
tion,  that  I  have  a  great  many  books  to  read,  of  whicb  befo^^ 
I  had  very  little  opinion."  "  But  this  celebrated  oration," 
eaid  I,  "  in  the  prosecution  for  incest,  is  in  some  places  exces- 
sively puerile  j  and  what  is  said  in  it  of  the  passion  of  love, 
the  inefEoacy  of  questioning  by  tortures,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  common  hearsay,  is  indeed  pretty  enough,  but 
would  be  insufferable  to  the  chastened  ears  of  the  modema, 
and  to  a  people  who  are  justly  distinguished  for  the  solidity 
of  their  knowledge.  He  likewise  wrote  several  other  piece?, 
spoke  a  number  of  good  orations,  and  was  certainly  an  etui' 
nent  pleader ;  so  that  I  much  wonder,  considering  how  loii'^ 
he  lived  and  the  character  he  bore,  that  he  was  never  preferrvl 
to  the  consulship. 

XXXIII.  "  But  I  have  a  man  here,'  (Ciius  Gracchus,)  who 
had  aa  iimazing  genius,  and  the  most  ardent  application ; 
and  was  a  scholar  from  his  very  childhood ;  for  you  must  not 
imagine,  my  Brutus,  that  we  have  ever  yet  had  a  speaker 
whose  language  was  richer  and  more  copious  than  hia."  "  I 
really  think  bo,"  answered  Brutus ;  "  and  he  is  almost  the 
only  author  we  have,  among  the  ancients,  that  I  take  the 
trouble  to  read."  "  And  he  well  dmeniet  it,"  said  I ;  "  for  the 
Eoman  name  and  literature  were  great  losers  by  hia  untimely 

'  He  rafera,  perhapa,  to  the  works  of  Oraochus,  wLioh  ha  might  then 
luvs  in  IiiB  bond  j  or,  mora  probiiWj,  to  a,  st-itue  of  Mm,  which  zlotA 
near  the  place  where  hs  vaA  big  frieads  were  sitting. 
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fate.  I  wish  he  had  transferred  his  nffectiou  for  IiiB  brother 
to  hia  country  1  How  easily,  if  he  had  thus  prolonged  his 
life,  would  he  have  rivalled  the  glory  of  liis  fether  and  grand- 
fether  !  In  eloquence,  I  scarcely  know  whether  we  should 
yet  have  had  his  equal.  His  language  was  nohle  ;  his  senti- 
ments manly  and  judicious;  and  his  whole  manner  great 
and  striking.  Ho  wanted  nothing  hut  the  flnishing  touch ; 
for  though  his  first  attempts  were  as  excellent  as  they  were 
numerous,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  them.  In  short,  my 
Erutua,  he,  if  any  one,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
Eoman  youth ;  for  he  is  able,  not  only  to  sharpen,  but  to 
enrich  and  ripen  their  talents.  After  him,  appeared  Caiua 
Galba,  the  son  of  the  eloquent  Servius,  and  the  son-in-law  of' 
Publiua  CrossuSj  who  was  both  an  eminent  speaker  and 
a  skilful  civilian.  He  was  much  commended  fay  our  fathers, 
who  respected  him  for  the  sake  of  hu;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  stopped  in  hia  career.  For  being  tried  by  the 
Mamilian  law,  as  a  party  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  sap- 
port  Jngurtha,  though  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  to  defend 
himself,  he  was  unhappily  condemned.  His  peroration,  or, 
afi  it  is  often  called,  bis  epilogue,  is  still  extant ;  and  was  so 
much  in  repute  ;  when  we  were  schoolhoys,  that  we  used  to 
learn  it  by  heart  ;  he  was  the  first  member  of  the  Sa«Erdotal 
College,  since  the  building  of  Rome,  who  was  publicly  tried 
and  condemned. 

XXXIV.  "Aa  to  Publius  Seipio,  who  died  in  his  consul- 
ehip,  he  neither  spoke  much,  nor  often;  but  he  was  inferior 
to  no  one  in  purity  of  language,  and  superior  to  all  in  wit 
and  pleasantry.  His  colleague,  Lucius  Bcstia,  who  began  bis 
tri-huneship  very  successfully,  (for,  by  a  law  which  he  prefenred 
for  the  purpose,  he  procured  the  recal  of  Popillius,  who 
had  been  exiled  by  the  influence  of  Caiua  Gracchus,)  was  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  a  tolerable  speaker;  hut  he  did  not  finish. 
his  consulship  equally  happily.  For,  in  consequence  of  the 
invidious  law  of  Mamilius  abovC'ineutioned,  Caius  Galba,  one 
of  the  priests,  and  the  four  consular  gentlemen,  Lucius 
Bestia,  Cains  Cato,  Spurius  Albinus,  and  that  excellent  citizen 
Lucius  OpimiuB,  who  killed  Gracdms,  of  which  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  people,  though  he  had  constantly  sided  against 
them,  were  all  condenmed  by  their  judges,  who  were  of  the 
Gracchan  party.  Very  unlike  him  in  hia  tribuneship,  and 
indeed  in  eveiy  other  part  of  his  life,  was  that  infamous 
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C&ius  LiciniuB  Nerva;  but  he  was  aot  destitute  of 
ice.  Nearly  at  tLe  Euraetime  (tJioagh,  mdeed,  he  was 
mt  older)  flourished  Caius  Fimbria,  who  woh  rather 
'Mugfa  and  abusive,  and  much  too  warm  and  host; ;  but  his 
iSpf^licution,  and  his  great  iut^rity  and  firmness,  made  him  a 
tervieeable  speaker  in  the  senate.  Heiras  likewise  a  tolerable 
pleader  and  cmlian,  and  dietinguished  by  the  same  rigid 
freedom  in  the  turn  of  his  language,  as  in  that  of  his  tip- 
tuee.  When  we  were  boys,  we  used  to  think  his  orations  -worth 
reading ;  though  they  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with.  But 
OaiuB  SoitiuB  C'alvinus  waa  equally  el^aut,  both  in  bit 
taste  and  his  laugnage,  though,  unhappily,  of  a  Tery  infirm 
constitation ;  when  the  pain  in  his  feet  intermitted,  he  did 
ntyt  decline  the  trouble  of  pleading,  but  he  did  not  attempt  it 
very  often.  His  fellow-citizen e,  therefore,  made  use  of  His 
advice,  whenerer  they  had  occasion  for  it ;  but  of  his  patroo' 
age,  only  when  his  health  perxoitted.  Contemporary  wili 
se,  my  good  friend,  was  your  namesake  Marcus  Brutus 
disgrace  of  your  noble  family;  who,  though  he  bore  that 
ourable  name,  and  had  the  best  of  men  and  an  eminent 
>MlviliBti  for  his  father,  oonfiued  his  practice  to  accusatioos,  as 
irgus  ie  said  to  hare  done  at  Athens.  He  aever  sued  for 
of  our  magistracies;  but  was  a  severe  and  a  troublescnu 
^  loutor;  BO  that  we  easily  see  that,  in  him,  the  n&tunl 
goodness  of  the  stock  was  eornipted  by  the  vicious  inclin*- 
tions  of  the  man.  At  the  same  time  lived  Lucius  Caesulenns, 
a  man  of  plebeian  rank,  and  a  professed  accuser,  like  the 
former;  I  myself  heard  him  in  his  old  age,  when  be  endea- 
voured, by  the  Aquilian  law,  to  subject  Lucius  Sabelliua  lo  a 
fine,  for  a  breach  of  justice.  But  I  should  not  have  t ' 
any  notice  of  such  a  low-bom  wretch,  if  I  had  not  t 
that  no  person  I  ever  heard,  could  give  a  more  snspicioni 
torn  to  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  or  ezaggezate  tt  to  ft 
higher  degree  of  criminality. 

XXXV.  "  Titus   Albucius,  who   hved   in  the   sante  tme, 

was  well  versed  in  the  Gi-euian  literftture,  or,  rather,  wh 

jdmost  a  Greek  himself,     I  speak  of  him  as  I  think ;  bat 

person  who  pleases  may  judge  what  he  waa   by  his 

itions.     In  his  youth,  he  studied  at  Athens,  and  returned 

therooa  thorough  proficient  in  the  doctrine  of  Epicurm: 

loh,  of  all  others,  is  the  least  adapted  to  form  a  "  ' 

contemporary,  Qmnlua  CsAb1»&,  ■«afc  ■mi  ^acom^lis 
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speaker,  net  is  the  cinGient  tnate,  but  {unless  Miythisg  more 
perfect  can  be  exhibited)  in  tbe  finished  style  of  the  modems. 
He  had  oopious  stores  of  learning ;  aa  easy,  winning  elegsnce, 
not  only  in  his  maimers  and  dispoBition,  but  in  his  very  lan- 
guage; and  an  unblemiahed.  purity  and  correctness  of  style. 
This  may  be  easily  seen  by  his  oiationa;  and  particularly  by 
the  History  of  his  Consulship,  and  of  his  subsequent  trans- 
actiouB,  which  he  composed  in  the  soft  and  agreeable  maimer 
of  Xenophon,  and  made  a  present  of  to  the  poet  Aulus  Furios, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his.  But  this  performance  is  as 
little  known  aa  the  throe  books  of  Scaurus  before-mentioned." 
"  Indeed,  1  must  confess,"  said  Brutus,  "  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  perfectly  untnown  to  me ;  but  that  is  entirely 
my  own  fault,  I  shall  now,  therefore,  reqiiest  a  sight  of  them 
from  you,-  and  am  r^olved,  ia  future,  to  be  more  careful  in 
collecting  such  valuuble  curiosities,"  "  This  Catulus,"  said  I, 
"  as  1  have  just  observed,  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of 
hie  iMJguage ;  which,  though  a  material  acoompbshment, 
is  too  much  neglected  by  most  of  the  Roman  orators;  for  as 
to  the  elegant  tono  of  his  voioe,  and  tlie  sweetneaa  of  his 
accent,  as  you  knew  his  son,  it  will  be  needless  to  t^e 
fmy  notice  of  them.  His  sou,  indeed,  was  not  in  t%e  Hst 
(rf  orators;  but  MhoncTer  he  had  occasion  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents in  public,  he  neither  wanted  judgn>ent,  nor  a  neat 
and  liberal  turn  of  espression.  May,  even  the  firther  himself 
■was  not  reckoned  the  foremost  in  the  rank  of  orators  j  hut 
still  he  had  that  kind  of  merit,  that  notwithstanding  after 
you  had  heard  two  or  three  speakers  who  were  pEuiicularly 
eminent  in  their  profession,  you  might  judge  him  inferior; 
yet,  whenever  you  hear  him  alone,  and  without  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  making  a  comparison,  you  would  not  only  be 
satisfied  with  him,  but  scarcely  wish  for  a  better  advocate. 
Ab  to  QuintuB  MeteUus  Numidlcus,  and  his  colleague  Marons 
Silanus,  they  spoke,  on  matters  of  government,  with  as  much 
eloquence  aa  was  really  necessary  for  men  of  their  iUustriona 
draroeter,  and  of  consular  dignity.  But  Marcus  Aurehus 
ScauruH,  though  he  spoke  in  pubho  but  seldom,  always  spoke 
Tery  neatly,  and  he  had  a  more  elegant  command  of  the 
Eoman  language  than  most  men.  Aulus  Albinus  was  a 
speaker  of  the  same  kind;  but  Alhinus  the  flamen  was 
deemed  an  orator.  Quintus  Oiepio,  too,  had  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  and  was  a  brave  citizen ;  but  the  univw^'g  doKaaa  (S- 
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war  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  the  geneml  odium 
of  the  people  proved  hia  ruin. 

XXXyi.  "  Cabm  and  Lucius  Memmiua  were  likewise  in- 
difierent  orators,  and  distinguished  by  the  bitterness  and 
asperity  of  their  aoousationa  ;  for  they  prosecuted  many,  but 
Beldom  spoke  for  the  defendant  Spurius  Thorius,  ou  tbe 
other  hand,  was  dbtioguiahed  by  his  popular  way  of  speak- 
iug;  tbe  very  same  man  who,  by  his  corrupt  and  frivolous 
law,  dimiuished '  the  taxes  which  were  levied  on  the  public 
lands.  Marcus  Marccllus,  the  father  of  /Eseminus,  though 
not  reckoned  a  professed  pleader,  was  a  prompt,  and,  in  some 
degree,  a  practised  speaker;  as  was  also  his  son  Publius  Len- 
tulus.  Lucius  Cotta  likewise,  a  man  of  pnetoriaa  rank,  wns 
esteemed  a  tolerable  orator ;  but  he  never  made  an j  great 
progress ;  on  the  contrary,  he  purposely  endeavoured,  both  in 
the  choice  of  his  words  and  the  rusticity  of  his  pronunciation, 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  I  am  indeed  sensible 
that  in  this  instance  of  Cotto,  and  in  many  others,  I  have  and 
shall  again  insert  in  the  list  of  orators  those  who,  in  reality, 
had  but  little  claim  to  the  character.  For  it  was,  professedly, 
my  design  to  collect  an  a«3couat  of  all  the  Eomaus,  without 
exception,  who  made  it  their  business  to  excel  in  the  profes- 
sion of  docfuenee  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  ii-om  this  account 
by  what  slow  gradations  they  advanced,  and  how  eicessively 
difficult  it  is  in  everything  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  this,  how  many  orators  have  been  already 
recounted,  and  how  much  time  liave  we  bestowed  upon  them, 
before  we  could  ascend,  after  infinite  Migue  and  drudgery, 
as,  among  the  Greeks,  to  Dmrwithenes  and  Hyperides,  sc 
now,  among  our  own  countrymen,  to  Antoniai  and  CVasmtJ 
For,  in  my  mind,  these  were  couaummate  orators,  and 
first  among  the  Romans  whose  difi^usive  eloquence  rivalled 
glory  of  the  Greeks. 

XXXVII,  "AntoniuB  comprehended  everything  which 
be  of  service  to  his  cause,  and  he  arranged  hia  materials  in 
tbe  most  advantageous  order;  and  as  a  skilful  general  posts 
the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  light  troops,  where  each  of 
them  can  act  to  most  adva.ntage,  so  Antouius  drew  up  his 
arguments  in  those  parts  of  his  discourse,  where  they  were 
likely  to  have  the  best  effect.  He  had  a  quick  and  retentive 
memory,  and  a  fi-ankness  of  manner  which  precluded 
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BUBpicion  of  artifice.  All  his  specohea  wore,  in  nppearaoce, 
the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  an  honest  heart  ;  and  yet,  in 
realitj,  they  were  preconcerted  with  so  much  skill,  that  the 
judges  were  sometimes  not  bo  well  prepared  as  theyebould 
have  been,  to  withstand  the  force  of  them,  Hia  language, 
indeed,  was  not  so  refined  as  to  pass  for  the  standard  of  elc* 
gaace;  for  which  reason  he  was  thought  to  he  rather  a  care- 
less speaker;  and  yet,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  was  neither 
Tulgar  nor  incorrect,  but  of  that  solid  and  judicious  turn 
which  constitutes  tho  real  merit  of  au  orator,  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  words.  For,  though  a  purity  of  style  is  certainly,  as 
has  heen  observed,  a  very  commendable  quality,  it  is  not  bo 
much  so  for  its  intriiisic  consequence,  as  because  it  ia  too  gene- 
rally n^leoted.  In  short,  it  ia  uot  so  meritorious  to  apeak  our 
native  tongue  correctly,  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  speak  it  other- 
wise; nor  is  it  so  much  the  characteristic  of  a  good  orator  as 
of  a  well-hred  citizen.  But  in  the  choice  of  his  words  (in 
which  he  had  more  regard  to  their  weight  than  their  bril- 
liance), and  likewise  in  the  strnaturc  of  hia  language  and  the 
compass  of  his  periods,  Antonius  confornied  bimaelf  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  nicer  rules 
of  art;  though  his  chief  excellence  was  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  figures  and  decorations  of  sentiment.  This  was 
likewiae  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  Demostbenesj  in 
which  he  was  so  far  superior  to  all  others,  as  to  be  allowed, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  prince  of  orators. 
For  the  Jiffures  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks)  are  the 
principal  omamoats  of  an  able  speaker ; — I  mean  those  which 
contribute  not  so  much  to  paint  and  embellish  our  language, 
as  to  give  a  lustre  to  our  sentiments. 

XXXVIII.  "  But  besides  these,  of  which  Antonius  hod  a 
great  command,  he  had  a  peculiar  excellence  in  hia  manner  of 
delivery,  both  a.s  to  hia  voice  and  gesture;  for  the  latter  was 
such  as  to  correspond  to  the  meaning  of  eveiy  sentence, 
without  beating  time  to  the  words.  His  hands,  his  ehoulders, 
tho  turn  of  his  body,  the  stamp  of  hia  foot,  hia  posture,  hia 
air,  and,  in  short,  all  his  motions,  -were  adapted  to  hia  language 
and  sentiments ;  and  his  voice  was  strong  and  firm,  though 
naturally  hoai-so,— a  defect  which  he  alono  was  capable  of 
improving  to  his  advantage ;  for  in  capital  eauaes,  it  had 
a  mournful  dignity  of  accent,  wbicli  was  exceedingly  proper, 
both  to  win  tho  assent  of  the  judges,  and  excite  t.V«M  i^wlsi.- 
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pseson  for  a  suffering  elientj  so  that  in  Am  the  observation 
of  Demosthenea  was  emiaently  -verified;  Tho,  being  asked 
what  was  tho  Jira  quality  of  a  good  orafcir,  what  the  tecond, 
and  what  the  third,  conatantiy  rephed.  '  A  good  enimdatioo.' 
But  many  thought  that  La  was  equalled,  and  others  that  he 
WM  even  exoelled,  by  Lucius  Craaaus.  All,  however,  nHte 
agreed  in  this,  that  whoever  had  either  of  them  for  hia  advo- 
cate, hod  no  cause  to  wish  for  a  better.  For  my  own  part, 
notwithstanding  the  nncomraon  merit  I  have  aacrilx>d  to 
Arrtoniufi,  I  must  also  acknowledge,  that  there  caimot  be 
a  more  finished  character  than  that  of  Crassus.  He  pfla- 
sessed  a  wonderful  dignity  of  einention,  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  which  was  perfectly  pohshed, 
and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  scurrility.  His  styla 
was  correct  and  elegant,  without  Btifiness  or  affectation ;  liis 
method  of  reasoning  was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct ;  and 
when  hia  cause  turned  upon  any  point  of  law  or  equity,  be 
had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  arguments  and  comporatiTe 
ilhistTationB. 

XXXIX.  "  For  as  Antonius  had  an  admiriible  turn  for  aug- 
geating  apposite  hints,  and  either  auppressing  or  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  the  hefirer,  so  no  man  could  explain  and  define, 
or  discuss  a  point  of  equity,  with  a  more  copious  facilily 
IJian  Crassus ;  aa  sufficiency  appeared  upon  many  other 
oooasione,  but  particularly  in  the  cause  of  Manius  Curing 
which  was  tried  before  the  Centmnvh-i.  For  he  urged  a  great 
■vnriety  of  argument*  in  the  defence  of  right  and  oqui^, 
against  the  literal  jM&ei  of  the  law;  and  supported  them  by 
such  a  numerous  series  of  precedents,  that  he  OTerpowraed 
Quinhis  ScBsvola  (a  man  of  uncommon  penetration,  and 
ablest  crvihan  of  his  time),  thongh  the  case  belbre  them 
only  a  matter  of  legal  right  But  the  causa  was 
managed  by  the  two  advocates,  who  were  nearly  of 
and  both  of  consular  rant,  that  while  each  endeavoured  to 
interpret  the  law  in  fevour  of  his  client,  Crassus  was  univer- 
saUy  allowed  to  be  the  best  lawyer  anicmg  the  orators,  and 
Sraevola  to  bo  the  most  eloquent  civilian  of  the  age ;  for  the 
latter  coiild  not  only  discover  with  the  nicest  precision  what 
was  agreeable  to  law  and  equity,  but  hoji  likewise  a  concias- 
ness  and  propriety  of  eipressioa,  which  was  admirably  adapted 
to  his  purpoae.  In  short,  he  had  such  a  wonderful  vein  a£' 
oratory  in    commenting,  csplaiuing,  and  discussing,     '    '  "* 
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never  beheld  his  equal;  though  in  ampliiyitig,  embellishing, 
and  refliting,  he  waa  rather  to  be  dreaded  as  a  formidablo 
critic,  than  admired  as  an  eloquent  speaker." 

XL.  "  Indeed,"  said  Brutus,  "though  I  always  thought  I 
aafficieotly  imderatood  the  character  of  Scffivola,  by  the 
account  I  had  heard  of  him  from  Cains  Kutilius,  -whose 
oompaaiy  I  frequented  for  the  sake  of  his  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  merit  as  an  orator.  I 
am  now,  therefore,  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  informed,  that 
our  republic  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  so  accom- 
plished a  man,  and  such  an  eicellout  genius."  "  Really,  my 
Bmtufi,"  said  I,  "  you  may  take  it  from  me,  that  the  Roman 
state  had  never  been  adorned  with  two  finer  charaeters  than 
these.  For,  as  I  have  before  ohserved  that  the  one  was  tiie 
best  lawyer  among  the  orators,  and  the  other  the  best  speaker 
among  the  oiviliaas  of  his  time;  bo  the  differenoe  between 
them,  in  all  other  respects,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
would  almost  be  impossible  for  you  to  determhie  which  of 
the  two  you  would  rather  choose  to  resemble.  For,  as 
Crassus  was  the  closest  of  all  our  elegant  speakers,  80  ScievoJa 
was  the  most  elegant  among  those  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  concise  accuracy  of  their  language;  and  as  Craasus 
tampered  his  affability  with  a  proper  share  of  seyerity,  bo 
ihe  rigid  air  of  Scwvoln  was  not  destitute  of  the  milder 
graces  of  an  affable  condescension.  Though  this  was  really 
their  character,  it  is  very  possible  that  I  may  be  thoi^ht  to 
have  embellished  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  to  give  an 
agreeable  air  to  my  narrative;  but  as  your  favourite  sect, 
my  Brutus,  the  old  Academy,  has  defined  aO  virtue  to  be 
a  just  mediocrity,  it  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  these  two 
eminent  meu  to  pursue  this  golden  mean ;  and  yet  it  ao  hap- 
pened, that  while  each  of  them  shared  a  part  of  the  other's 
excellence,  be  preserved  his  own  entire."  "  To  apeak  what 
I  think,"  replied  Brutus,  "  I  have  not  only  acquired  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  their  characters  from  your  account  of 
them,  hut  I  can  likewise  disoorer,  that  the  same  compariaos 
might  be  drawn  between  yow  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  which 
you  have  just  been  making  between  Craasus  and  Sctevola." 
"In  what  mannerl"  said  I.  "Because  j/om,"  replied  Brutus, 
"have  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  is  neceffiary  for  an  orator ;  and  Solpioiua,  on.  tiia 
other  hand,    took   care    to  fomisVi  tnma^  -miJOa  «aSiKiE.\&. 
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eloquence  to  support  the  cbaracta;  of  an  able  civUian. 
Besides,  joar  age  corresponded  ae  neariy  to  his,  aa  the  age  of 
Crvnua  did  to  that  of  S^terola." 

XLl.  "  As  to   mj  own   abilities,"  said  I,  "  the  rules  of 
decency  forbid  me  to  speak  of  them ;  bnt  your  character  of 
Servius  is  a  very  just  one,  and  I  may  freely  tell  you  what  I 
tiiink  of  him.     There  are  few,  I  belieTe,  who  have  applied 
themnelvea  more  assiduously  to  tbe  art  of  speaking  than  he 
did,  or  indeed  to  the  study  of  every  usefiil  science.     In  our 
youth,  we  both  of  us  followed  the  same  liberal  exercises;  and 
be  afterwards  accompanied  me  to  Rhodes,  to  pursue  those 
studies  wliich  might  equally  improve  him  as  a  inau  and  a 
scholar;  but  when  he  returned  from  thence,  he  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  rather  ambitions  of  being  th 
man  in  a  secondary  protession,  than  the  second  in  that  wb 
claims  the  highest  dignity.     I  will  not  pretend  to  say, 
he  could  not  have  ranked  Hmself  among  the  first  in 
latter  profession ;  but  he  rather  chose  to  be,  what  ho  actual! 
made   himself  the   first  lawyer  of  his  time."     "Indeed! 
said  Brutus:  "and  do  you  really  prefer  Serviua  to  Quintua 
Scfflvolai"     "  My  opinion,"  said  I,  "  Brutus,  is,  that  Quintus 
Scfovola  and  many  others  had  a  thorough  practieal  know- 
ledge of  the  law;  but  that  Servius  alone  understood  it  aa 
a  tcience;  which  he  could  neyer  have  done  by  the  mere  study 
of  the  law,  and  without  a   previous  acquaintance  with  the 
art,  which  teaches  us  to  divide  a  whole  into  its  subordinate 
ports,  to  explain  an  indeterminate  idea  by  an  accurate  defini- 
tion; to  illustrate  what  is  obscure  by  a  clear  interpretation; 
and  first  to  discover  what  things  are  of  a  doubtful  natui 
then  to  distinguish  them  by  their  different  degrees  of  proh 
bility;  and,  lastly,  to  be  provided  with  a  certain  rule 
Eoeosure  by  which  we  may  judge  what  is  true,  and 
false,  and  what  inferences  fairly  may  or  may  not  bo  daduo 
from  any  given  premises.     Thia  important  art  he  applied  : 
those  subjects  which,  for  want  of  it,  were  necessarily  i 
by  others  without  due  order  and  precision." 

XLII.  "You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Brutus,  "the  art 
logic."  "  You  suppose  very  rightly,"  answered  I ; 
added  to  it  an  oitenaivo  acquaintance  with  polite  literata 
and  an  elegant  manner  of  expressing  himself;  as  is  Bi 
ciently  evident  from  the  ineomparoble  writings  ho  has 
behind  him.     And  oa  be  attadvei  'UiifiwiU,  tii  tW  im^cov 
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ment  of  hia  eloquence,  to  Lucius  Lucilius  BaJbua  and  Caius 
AquiliuB  GatluB,  two  very  able  speakers,  he  effectually  thwarted 
the  prompt  celerity  of  the  latter  (though  a  keen,  experienced 
man)  both  in  supporting  and  refuting  a  charge,  by  his  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  and  overpowered  the  deliberate  formality 
of  Balbua  fa  man  of  great  learning  and  erudition)  by  hia 
adroit  and  dexterous  method  of  arguing ;  so  that  he  equally 
poBsessed  the  good  qualities  of  both,  without  their  defects. 
As  Crasaus,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  acted  more  prudently 
than  Scsevola;  (for  the  latter  was  very  fond  of  pleading 
causes,  in  which  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  Crassus;  whereas 
the  former  never  engaged  himself  in  an  unequal  competition 
with  ScBBVoki  by  asauming  the  character  of  a  civilian;)  so 
ServiuB  pursued  a  plan  which  sufficiently  discovered  his 
wisdom ;  for  as  the  profession  of  a  pleader  aad  a  lawyer  are 
both  of  them  held  in  great  esteem,  and  give  those  who  are 
masters  of  them  the  most  eitensive  influence  among  their 
fellow-citizens,  he  acquired  an  nndiaputed  superiority  in  the 
one,  and  improved  himself  as  much  in  the  othor  as  was 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  and 
promote  bim  to  the  dignity  of  consul."  "  This  is  precisely 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him,"  said  Brutna.  "  For  a  few 
years  ago  I  heard  him  often,  and  very  attentively,  at  Saraos, 
when  I  wanted  to  be  instnicted  by  him  ia  the  pontifical 
law,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  civil;  and  I  am  now 
greatly  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  him,  by  finding  that  it 
coincides  so  exactly  with  yours.  I  am  likewise  not  a  little 
pleased  to  observe,  that  the  equality  of  your  ages,  your 
sharing  the  same  honours  and  preferments,  and  the  affinity 
of  your  respective  studies  and  professions,  has  been  so  fii 
fi-om  precipitating  either  of  you  into  that  envious  detraction 
of  the  other's  merit,  which  most  people  are  tormented  with, 
that,  instead  of  interrupting  your  mutual  friendship,  it  has 
only  served  to  increase  and  strengthen  it;  for,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  ho  bad  tho  same  affection  for,  and  the  same 
favourable  sentiments  of  you,  which  I  now  discover  in  you 
towards  him.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  regretting  very  sin- 
cerely, that  the  Roman  state  has  so  long  been  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  of  your  eloquence  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  indeed  calamitous  enough  in  itself,  but  must 
appear  much  more  so  to  him  who  considers  into  what  bawl?, 
that  once  respectable  authority  has  been  ot  \o.Va,  \  ■^'^  '^'^'^ 
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My  traiwferred,  but  forcibly  wrested."  "  You.  certainly 
forget,''  aaid  Atticus,  "  that  I  proposed,  when  we  b^an  t^ 
oeaveraation,  to  drop  all  mattery  of  state ;  by  bU  meaaa, 
therefore,  let  «s  keep  to  our  plan;  for  if  ure  once  begia  to 
repeat  our  grievancee,  there  will  be  no  end,  I  need  not  lay 
to  our  iDquiriea,  but  to  our  sighs  aad  laneutatioiis" 

XLIII.    "Let  ufi   proceed,  then,"  Baid  I,  "without  any 
&rther  digression,  and  pursue  the  plan  we  set  out  upon. 

.  CrasisuB  (for  he  is  the  orator  we  were  juat  speaking  of)  alirajs 
eame  into  the  forum  ready  prepared  for  the  combat.  He 
woA  expected  with  impatience,  and  heard  with  pleasure. 
When  he  first  began  his  oratioo  (whicia  be  always  did  in 
a  very  accurate  style),  he  Eeemed  worthy  of  the  great  et- 
pectationa  he  had  raised.  He  waa  very  moderate  in  tie 
Baovomenta  of  his  body,  Lad  no  remarkable  variation  of 
Toice,  never  advanced  irota  the  ground  he  stood  upon,  and 
seldom  stamped  his  foot ;  his  bmguage  was  forcible,  an<i 
Kmetimes  warm  and  pathetic ;  he  had  many  strokes  of 
humour,  which  were  always  tempered  witti  a  becomii^ 
^guity;  and,  what  is  difficult  to  attain,  be  waa  at  once  veiy 
florid  and  very  concise.  In  a  dose  contest,  he  nevei  neet 
with  his  equal ;  and  there  waa  scarcely  any  kind  of  causes  is 
which  he  had  not  »gnaliaed  his  abilities  j  so  that  he  esrolled 
himself  very  early  among  the  first  orators  of  tbs  time.  He 
accused  Caius  Corbo,  though  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  when 
he  waa  but  a  youth;  and  displayed  his  talents  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  wore  not  only  applauded,  hut  admired  by 
everybody,  He  afterwards  defended  thfr  virgin  Lictnia, 
when  he  waa  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  on  whid) 
occasion  he  discovered  an  uncommon  share  of  eloqueuce,  m 
is  evident  &om  those  parts  of  his  oration  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  writing.  As  he  waa  then  desirous  to  have  the 
honour  of  setthng  the  colony  of  Narbonne  (us  he  afterwaidi 
did),  he  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  himeelf  by  under- 
taking  the  management  of  some  popular  causa.  His  oration 
ia  support  of  the  act  which  was  proposed  for  that  purpose,  is 
BtiU  eitantj  and  discovers  a  greater  maturity  of  genius  than 
might  have  been  expeeted  at  tiiat  time  of  life.  He  afterwards 
^eaded  many  other  causes ;  but  his  tribuneahip  waa  so  le- 
nmrkably  silent,  that  if  he  had  not  supped  with  Grauius  the 
beadle  when  he  enjoyed  that  office  (a  circumstaoice  which 

■  ias  been  twice  meationed  bj  Luciliua^,  we  should  scarcely 
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fa&ye  known  that  a  tribune  of  ttat  name  had  eiiated."  "  I 
believe  so,"  replied  Bnitaa;  "but  I  have  heard  as  little  of 
the  tribuneship  of  SciBYola,  though  I  must  naturally  mippoeo 
that  ho  was  the  colleague  of  Crassus."  "  He  was  bo,"  said  I, 
"in  all  his  other  preferments;  but  he  waa  not  tribune  till 
tie  year  after  him;  and  when  he  sat  in  the  rostrum  in  that 
capacity,  Craasua  spoke  in  support  of  She  SorviSan  law.  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  Cra^nw  had  not  Sraevoki  for  his 
collei^iie  in  the  censorship;  Ear  none  of  the  Scsevolas  ever 
solicited  that  office.  But  when  the  last-mentioned  oration  of 
CrasBua  was  published  (which  I  dare  say  you  have  frequently 
read),  he  waa  thirty-four  years  of  age,  which  waa  esaetly  the 
(Efference  between  hia  age  and  mine.  For  he  sapported  the 
law  I  have  jnst  been  apeaking  o^  in  the  very  consolahip 
under  which  I  was  bom;  whereas  he  himself  was  born  in 
tbe  consulship  of  Quintus  Ctepio  and  Caiua  Ltelins,  about 
three  years  later  than  Antoniua.  I  have  partieuiarJy  noticed 
this  circumstance,  to  specif  the  time  when  the  Boman 
eloquence  attained  its  first  matwrky;  and  was  actually  car- 
ried to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  feave  no  room  for 
any  one  to  carry  it  higher,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  a  more 
complete  and  tensive  knowledge  of  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  history." 

XLIV.  "But  does  there,"  said  Brutus,  "or will  there  ever 
erist  a  man,  who  is  furnished  with  aH  the  united  accomplish- 
ments you  requirel"  "I  really  do  not  know,"  said  I;  "but 
we  have  a  speech  made  by  Crassus  in  hia  consulship,  in  praise 
of  QuintuB  Otepio,  intermingled  with  a  defence  of  hia  conduct, 
which,  though  a  short  one  if  we  consider  it  as  an  oration,  is 
not  BO  as  a  panegyric;  and  another,  which  waa  his  laat^ 
and  which  he  spoke  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hia  age,  at 
the  time  he  was  censor.  In  these  we  have  the  genuine  com- 
pleiion  of  elpquence,  without  any  painting  or  disguise;  but 
his  periods  (I  mean  those  of  Cra-ssus)  were  generally  short 
and  concise ,-  and  he  was  fond  of  eKpressing  himself  in  those 
minuter  sentences,  or  members,  which  the  Greeks  call  coloni." 
"  As  you  have  spoken  so  largely,"  said  Brutus,  "  in  praise  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  orators,  I  heartily  wish  that  Antonine 
had  left  us  some  other  specimen  of  his  abilities  than  his 
trifling  essay  on  the  art  of  speaking,  and  CrassuB  more  than 
he  has;  by  so  doing,  they  would  have  transmitted  thevt  fenia 
to  poaterityi  and  to  ua  a  valuable  system  oi  eVit^ca'M. "?  on  ii» 
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to  the  elegant  language  of  Scievola,  we  have  sufficient  pFO0& 
'  I  the  orationa  he  hns  left  behind  him."  "For  my 
part,"  said  I,  "the  oratioa  I  woa  speaking  o^  on  Ciepio's 
case,  has  been  a  model  whicli  served  to  instruct  me  from  my 
very  childbood.  It  supports  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  which 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  debate;  and  eicitea  the  jealousy 
of  the  audience  against  the  party  of  the  judges  and  accusers, 
whose  powera  it  was  neceSB&Ty  to  expose  in  the  most  popular 
terms.  Many  parts  of  it  are  very  strong  and  nervous ;  many 
others  very  cool  and  compoaed ;  and  some  are  distinguished 
by  the  asperity  of  their  language,  and  not  a  few  by  their  wit 
and  pleasantry ;  but  much  more  was  said  than  was  committed 
to  writing,  as  is  sufficiently  evideut  from  several  heads  of 
the  oration,  which  are  merely  proposed  without  any  enlarge- 
ment or  explanation.  But  the  oration  in  his  censorship 
against  his  colleE^ue  Cneius  Domitius,  is  not  so  mucli  an 
oration  as  an  analysis  of  the  subject,  or  a  general  sketch  of 
what  he  had  said,  with  here  and  there  a  few  ornamental 
touohea,  by  way  of  specimen;  for  no  contest  was  ever  con- 
ducted with  greater  spirit  than  this.  Craasua,  however,  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  tbe  popular  turn  of  his  language  i 
but  that  of  Antonius  was  better  adapted  to  judicial  t  '  " 
than  to  a  public  debate. 

XLV.  "  As  wo  have  had  occasion  to  mention  him,  Domil^ 
himself  must  not  be  left  unnoticed;  for  though  he  is  i 
enrolled  ia  the  list  of  orators,  he  had  a  sufficient  share,  li 
of  utterance  and  genius,  to  support  his  character  as  a  ma^K- 
trate,  and  his  dignity  as  a  consul.  I  might  likewise  observe 
of  Caius  Cteliua,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  application  and 
many  eminent  qnalitiea,  and  bad  eloquence  enough  to  support 
the  private  interests  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  dignity  in. 
the  state.  At  the  same  time  lived  Marcus  Herenniua,  who 
was  reckoned  among  the  middling  orators,  whose  principal 
merit  was  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their  language;  and 
yet,  in  a  suit  for  the  consulship,  he  got  the  better  of  Lucius 
PhOippus,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  family,  and  of  the 
moat  extensive  connexions,  and  who  was  likewise  a  member 
of  the  college,  and  a  very  eloquent  speaker.  Then  also  lived 
Caius  Clodius,  who,  besides  his  consequence  as  a  noblcraoa  of 
the  first  distinction  and  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  iudueace, 
was  likewise  possessed  of  a  moderate  share  of  eloquence. 
Neaiiy  of  the  same  age  was  Caius  TiUus,  a  Roman  kniglit^ 
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who,  iu  my  judgment,  arrived  at  as  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fectiou  as  a  Eoman  orator  was  able  to  do,  without  the  OBsiat- 
ance  of  the  Grecian  literature,  and  a  good  ahai-e  of  practiee. 
His  orations  have  bo  many  delicate  tninH,  such  a  number  of 
well-choaen  esamples,  and  such  an  agreeable  vein  of  polite- 
ness, that  thej  almost  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
true  Attic  style.  He  likewise  transferred  his  delicacies  into 
Mb  tragedies,  with  ingenuity  enough,  I  confess,  but  not  in 
the  tragic  taste.  But  the  poet  Lucius  Afraniua,  whom  he 
studiously  imitated,  was  a  very  hveiy  writer,  and,  as  you 
well  know,  possessed  great  dramatic  eloquence.  Quintus 
BuhriuB  Yarro,  who  with  Caius  Marius  was  declared  an 
enemy  by  the  senate,  was  likewise  a  warm  and  very  spirited 
prosecutor.  My  relation,  Marcus  Gratidias,  was  a  plausible 
speaker  of  the  same  kind,  well  versed  in  Grecian  literature, 
formed  by  nature  for  the  profcaaion  of  eloquence,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Marcus  Antonius;  he  commanded 
under  him  in  Cilicia,  where  he  lost  hia  life;  and  he  once 
oommenced  a  prosecution  against  Caius  Fimbria^  the  &,ther 
of  Marcus  Marius  Gratidianus. 

XLVI.  "  There  have  likewise  been  several  among  the 
sllieB,  and  the  Latins,  ivho  were  esteemed  good  orators;  as, 
for  instance,  Quintus  Vettius  of  Vettium,  one  of  the  Marm, 
whom  I  coyself  was  acquainted  with,  a  man  of  sense,  and 
a.  concise  speaker ;  the  Valerii,  Quintus  and  Decimus,  of  Sora, 
my  neighbours  aud  acquaintances,  who  were  not  so  remark- 
able for  their  talent  in  speaking,  as  for  their  %kill  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  iiterature  ;  and  Caius  Rusticelhia  of 
Bononia,  an  experienced  orator,  and  a  man  of  great  natural 
volubility.  But  the  most  eloquent  of  all  those  who  were  not 
citizens  of  Rome,  was  Tiberius  Botuciua  Barms  of  Asoulum, 
some  of  whoso  orations,  which  were  spoken  in  that  city,  are 
stiil  estant ;  that  which  he  made  at  Rome  against  Csepio,  is 
really  excellent;  the  speech  which  Ctepio  delivered  in  answer 
to  it,  was  made  by.^liua,  who  composed  a  number  of  orations, 
but  pronounced  none  himself.  But  among  those  of  a  re- 
moter date,  Lucius  Papirius  of  FregeU^  in  Latium,  who  was 
almMt  contemporary  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  woe  universaily 
esteemed  the  most  eloquent ;  we  have  a  speech  of  his  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Fregellans,  and  the  Latin  colonies,  which,  was 
delivered  before  the  senate."  "  And  what  then  is  the  merit," 
eaid  Brutus,  "  which  you  mean  to  aacrftiQ  \a  ftxesB  i^Toxvioai,. 
G  a 
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F  orators !"  "  What  else,"  replied  I,  "  but  the  very  same  whiob 
I  I  have  OBcribed  to  the  city  orators  ;  excepting  that  their  lan- 
guage is  not  tinctured  with  the  same  fashionable  delicacy,' 
"What  fashionable  delicacy  do  you  meanl"  said  he,  "I 
cannot,"  said  I,  "  pretend  to  dcflnc  it ;  I  ouiy  know  tliat 
there  is  such  a  quality  existing.  When  you  go  to  your  pro- 
Tiace  in  Gaul,  yon  will  be  convinced  of  it.  You  will  tbwe 
find  many  enpreasions  which  are  not  current  in  Rome  ;  bai 
these  may  be  easily  changed,  and  ccrrecteii.  But  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  our  orators  haTe  a  particular  accent  in 
their  maimer  of  pronouncing,  which  is  more  elegant,  and  im 
a  more  agreeable  efiect  than  any  other.  This,  however,  ii 
not  peculiar  to  the  orators,  but  is  equally  common  t«  eveiy 
well-bred  citizen.  I  myself  remember  that  Titus  Tineas,  a 
Placentia,  who  was  a  very  facetious  man,  once  engaged  is 
raillery  with  my  old  friend  Quintue  Oranius,  the  pn^ 
orier."  "  Do  you  mean  that  Graniua,"  said  Brutus,  "  of  vAaa 
Luoilius  has  related  such  a  number  of  stories  I"  "  The  very 
same,"  said  I  j  "  but  though  Tineas  eaid  as  many  snait 
things  as  the  other,  Graniua  at  last  overpowered  ham  by  I 
oertiuii  vernacular  godt,  which  gave  an  additional  relish  to  his 
humour ;  so  that  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at  what  is  said  to 
have  happened  to  Theophrastus,  when  be  inquired  of  an  old 
woman  who  kept  a  stall,  what  was  the  price  of  eoniethiog 
which  he  wanted  to  purchaee.  After  telling  him  the  value  of 
it,  '  Honest  itfon^er,'  B,iidsbe,  'I  cannot  afford  it  for  less;'  an 
answer  which  nettled  liim  not  a  Uttle,  to  think  that  hi  who 
had  resided  almost  all  hia  life  at  Athens,  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guid very  correctly,  should  be  taken  at  last  for  a  foreigner. 
In  the  same  manner,  there  ia,  in  my  opinion,  a  certain  accent 
aa  peculiar  to  the  native  citizens  of  Home,  as  the  other  was  to 
tbose  of  Athena.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  home;  I 
mean,  to  the  orators  of  our  own  growth. 

XL VII.  "  Nest,  therefore,  to  the  two  capital  speakera 
above-mentioned,  {that  is,Craasus  and  Antoniua,)  catne  Lncius 
Philippus, — not  indeed  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards; 
but  still  he  must  be  reckoned  the  nejit.  I  do  not  mo»n, 
however,  though  nobody  appeared  in  the  interim  who  could 
dispute  the  prize  with  bim,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
second,  or  even  the  third  post  of  honour.  For  as  in  a  chariot- 
race  I  cannot  properly  consider  kim  aa  either  the  second 
third  winner,  who  hoE  Hoaxcel^  fgat  d«nx  kA  'ihs.  starting- 


before  tha  firat  has  reached  the  goal;  so,  among  orators,  1 
cru  scarcely  honour  him  with  the  uame  of  a  competitor,  who 
has  heeu  so  far  distaaoed  by  the  foremost  as  hardly  to  appear 
on  the  same  ground  with  him.  But  yet  there  were  certainly 
some  talente  to  be  observed  in  Philippus,  which  any  person 
who  considers  them,  without  subjecting  tbem  to  a  compariBoti 
with  the  superior  merits  of  the  two  before-mentioned,  must 
allow  to  have  been  respectable.  He  had  an  uncommon  free- 
dom of  addresa,  a  large  fund  of  humour,  great  &ci!ity  in  the 
invention  of  his  seotiments,  and  a  ready  and  easy  manner  of 
expressing  them.  He  waa  likewise,  for  the  time  be  lived  in, 
a  great  adept  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks;  and,  in  the  beat 
of  a  debate,  be  could  stiug,  and  lash,  as  well  as  ridicule  his 
opponents.  Almost  contemporary  with  these  was  Lucius 
Gelliua,  who  was  not  so  much  to  be  valued  for  bis  positive, 
as  for  bia  negative  merits ;  for  be  was  neither  destitute  of 
learning,  nor  invention,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  besides  which,  be  bad  a  tolerable 
freedom  of  expresslou.  But  he  happened  to  live  at  a  time 
when  many  excellent  orators  made  tlieir  appearance  ;  and  yet 
he  served  his  friends  upon  many  occasions  to  good  purpose ; 
in  short,  his  life  was  so  long,  that  be  was  Euccesaively  con- 
temporary with  a  variety  of  orators  of  different  periods,  and 
had  an  extensive  series  of  practice  in  judicial  causes.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  lived  Decimua  Brutus,  who  waa  fellow- 
consul  with  Mamercus;  and  waa  equally  skilled  both  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  Lucius  Scipio  likewise  was 
not  an  unskilful  speaker ;  and  Cnnus  Fompeins,  the  son  of ' 
SeztuB,  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator ;  for  his  brother 
SextuH  applied  the  excellent  genius  he  was  poeecssed  of,  to 
acquire  a  Uiorongh  knowledge  of  the  oivil  law,  and  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  geometry  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 
A  little  before  these,  Marcus  Brutua,  and  very  soon  after 
>iim  Cains  Bibenns,  who  was  a  man  of  great  natural  capacity, 
made  themselves,  by  nearly  the  same  application,  equally 
eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law  j  the  latter  would  have 
been  chosen  consul,  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
repeated  promotion  of  Martua,  and  some  other  collateral  em- 
biarasBmentB  which  attended  his  suit.  But  the  eloquence  of 
Gneeua  Octavins,  which  was  wholly  unknown  before  bis 
elevation  to  the  consulship,  waa  effectually  diB^\a."5e4,a.^Vw\^». 
preferment  to  fiat  oiEce,  in  a  great  variety  oS  a^t^edi-vea.  \^.SS'i 
Qg2 
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however,  time  for  us  to  drop  those  who  wore  only  claseed  in 
the  number  of  good  ipeakeri,  and  turn  our  attention  to  such 
as  were  really  oratort." 

"  I  think  80  too,"  replied  Atticua  ;  "  for  I  underatood  that 
you  meant  to  give  ua  an  account,  not  of  those  wlio  took  great 
paiiiB  to  be  eloquent,  but  of  those  who  were  so  in  reality." 

XLVIII.  "CaiuB  Julius  then,"  said  I,  "(the  son  of  Lucius,) 
Was  certainly  superior,  not  only  to  his  predecessors,  but  to  all 
Uis  contemporaries,  ia  wit  and  humour;  he  waa  not,  indeed, 
a  nervous  and  striking  orator,  but,  in  the  elegance,  the  plea- 
Bantry,  and  the  agreeableness  of  bis  manner,  he  has  not  bora 
oscelled  by  any  man.  There  are  Bome  oratioua  of  his  still 
extant,  in  which,  as  well  aa  in  his  tragedies,  we  may  discDrer 
a  pleasing  tranquillity  of  -eipresaion  with  very  little  energy 
Fublius  Cethegufi,  his  equal  in  age,  had  always  enough  to  sa; 
on  matters  of  civil  regulation;  for  he  had  etudied  and  com- 
prehended them  with  the  minutest  accuracy  ;  by  which 
means  he  acquired  an  equal  authority  in  tlie  senate  with  thne 
vho  had  served  the  office  of  consul,  and  though  he  modeiH 
figure  in  a  public  debate,  he  was  a  serviceable  veteran,  in  any 
Buit  of  a  private  nature,  Quintus  Lucretius  Vispillo  was  sD 
aouto  speaker,  and  a  good  civilian  in  the  same  kind  of 
nausea ;  but  Osella  was  better  qualified  for  a  public  harangue 
than  to  couduot  a  judicial  process,  Titus  Aunius  Vehna 
was  likewise  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  tolerable  pleader  j  and 
Titus  Juventius  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  tha  same 
way :  the  latter  indeed  was  rather  too  heavy  and  inau- 
mate,  but  at  the  same  time  was  keen  and  artfbl,  sod 
knew  how  to  sebe  every  advantage  which  was  offered  by  his 
antagonist;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  man  of  no  literature,  but  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law.  Hia  scholar,  Publius  Orbiua,  who  was  almost 
contemporary  with  me,  had  no  great  practice  as  a  pleader; 
but  his  skill  in  the  civil  law  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his 
master's.  Aa  to  Titus  Autidiua,  who  lived  to  a  groat  age,  he 
was  a.  professed  imitator  of  both ;  and  was  indeed  a  worthy 
inofToneive  man;  hut  he  seldom  spoke  at  the  bar.  B.a 
brother,  Marcus  Virgihua,  who,  when  he  was  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Lucius  Sylla,  then 
ftdvauced  to  the  rank  of  general,  had  as  little  practice  aa  Aufi- 
Sius.  Yirgilius's  colleague,  FubUus  Magiua,  was  more  copioiu 
tod  diffiiaivB.  But  o£a,U.ttoors.toTa,<iYta.'iiv«ro.'n)i«Y»,\.t«ec 
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knew,  who  were  totally  illiterate  and  unpolished,  and  (I  iiiight 
hare  added)  absolutely  onaine  and  rustic,  the  readiest  and 
keeaeBt  were  Quintus  Sertoriua,  and  CaiuB  GorgoniuM,  the 

e  of  consular,  aud  the  other  of  equestrian  rank.  Titus 
Junius  (the  son  of  Lucius),  who  had  served  the  office  of  tri- 
bune, and  prosecuted  and  convicted  Publius  Sextius  of  bribery, 
when  he  wasprEstor  elect,  was  a  prompt  aud  an  easy  speaker; 
he  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  had  a  very  promising  genius; 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  of  a  weak,  and  indeed  a  sickly  cou- 
stitutioQ,  he  would  have  advanced  much  further  than  he  did 
in  the  road  to  preferment 

XLIX.  "  I  am  sensible,  however,  that  in  the  account  I 
have  been  giving,  I  have  included  many  ^ho  w 
real,  nor  reputed  orators ;  and  that  I  have  omitted  others, 
among  those  of  a  remoter  date,  who  well  deserved  not  only  to 
have  been  mentioned,  but  to  be  recorded  with  honour.  But 
thia  I  was  forced  to  do,  for  want  of  better  information;  for 
what  could  I  say  concerning  men  of  a  distant  age,  none  c£ 
whose  productions  are  now  remaining,  and  of  whom  uq. 
mention  is  made  in  the  wi'itiugs  of  other  people !  But  I  have 
omitted  none  of  those  who  have  fallen  within  the  compass  of ' 
my  own  knowledge,  or  that  I  myself  remember  to  have  ■ 
beard.  For  I  wish  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  such  a  powerful 
and  ancient  republic  as  ours,  in  which  the  greatest  rewards 
have  been  proposed  to  eloqueace,  though  all  have  desired  to 
be  good  speakers,  not  many  have  attempted  the  task,  and  but 
very  few  have  succeeded.  But  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of 
every  one  in  such  explicit  terras,  that  it  may  be  easily  undcE- 
stood  whom  I  consider  as  a  mere  declaimer,  and  whom  as  luar 
orator.  About  the  same  time,  or  rather  something  later  than 
the  above-mentioned  Julius,  but  almost  contemporary  with 
each  other,  were  Caius  Cotta,  Publius  Sulpicius,  Quintua 
Varius,  Cnteua  Pomponius,  Caiua  Curio,  Lucius  Fufins,  Mar- 
cus Drusus,  and  Fublius  Antistius ;  for  no  age  whatsoever 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  numeroua  progeny  of 
orators.  Of  these,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  both  in  my  opinion 
and  in  that  of  the  public  at  large,  had  an  evident  claim  to  the 
preference."  "  But  wherefore,"  interrupted  Attious,  '■  do  yoTi 
say,  in  your  own  opinion,  and  in  thai  of  the  public  at  large  f 
In  deciding  the  merits  of  an  orator,  does  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  think  you,  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  learned ) 
Or  ratheTjdoes  not  one  receive  the  apptoViB.tumolftift'^'f^i^'^v 
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while  another  of  aquiW  opposite  character  ia  preferred  bj  ' 
those  who  are  better  qualified  to  give  their  judgnoeutl"  "  Ton  I 
haveBtartoda  very  pertinent  question,"  said  I;  "but,  perhaps 
the  public  at  lar^e  wiM  not  approve  my  answer  to  it."  "And 
what  coBcera  need  that  give  you,"  replied  Atticus,  "  if  it  meets 
the  approbation  of  Brutus  J"  "Very  true,"  eaidl ;  "for  I  had 
rather  my  lentimente  on  the  quatificationa  of  an  orator  should 
please  you  and  Brutus,  than  all  the  world  besides;  but  as  to 
mj  eloquence,  I  should  wish  VUs  to  please  every  one.  For  he 
who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  the  people,  must 
inevitably  receive  the  approbation  of  the  learned.  As  to  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  what  I  hear,  I  am  indeed  to  judge  of 
this  for  rayaelf,  as  well  aa  I  am  able ;  but  the  general  merit 
of  an  orator  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the  effects  which  his 
eloquence  produces.  For  (in  my  opiniou  at  least)  there  are 
three  things  which  an  orator  should  be  able  to  effect ;  viz. 
to  inform  his  hearers,  to  please  them,  and  to  move  their 
paiiioni.  By  what  qualities  in  the  speaker  each  of  these 
effects  may  be  produced,  or  by  what  deficiencies  they  are 
either  lost,  or  but  imperfectly  performed,  is  an  inquiiy  which 
none  but  an  artist  can  resolve;  but  whether  an  audience  is 
really  so  affected  by  an  orator  as  shall  best  answer  his  pur- 
poee,  m\ist  bo  left  to  their  own  feelings,  and  the  decisioa 
of  the  public.  The  learned  therefore,  and  the  people  at  large, 
have  never  disngreed  about  who  was  a  good  orator,  and  who 
was  otherwise. 

L.  "  For  do  you  suppoae,  that  while  the  speakers  Sibove- 
mentioned  were  in  being,  they  bod  not  the  same  degree  of 
reputation  among  the  learned  as  among  the  populace !  I  f  you 
had  inquired  of  one  of  the  latter,  who  mat  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  city,  be  might  have  hesitated  whether  to  say 
ATiionim or  Cnumt;  or  this  man,  perhaps,  would  have  men' 
tioned  the  one,  and  that  the  other.  But  would  any  one  have 
given  the  preference  to  PhUippus.  though  otherwise  a  smooth, 
ft  sensible,  and  a  facetious  speaker? — that  i^Aiiiji/iu:*  whom 
we,  who  form  our  judgment  upon  these  matters  by  rulee  of 
ort,  have  decided  to  have  been  the  next  in  merit  {  Nobody 
would,  I  am  certain.  For  it  ia  the  invariable  prerogative  of 
SJa  accomplished  omtor,  to  be  reckoned  such  in  the  opinion 
of  tl\o  )M>ople.  Though  Antigenidas,  therefore,  the  mnsicitu, 
might  w\y  to  hie  aoholar,  who  was  but  coldly  received  by  V 
publio,  rhf  OR,  to  pltMe  mm  tMd  dte  Jlutei;   I  shall  s 
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my  friend  BrutuSj  when  he  mounts  the  roeti-a,  as  ha  freqiiently 
does,  Flat/  to  me  and  the  people;  that  those  who  hear  him 
may  be  senxible  of  tho  effect  of  hia  eloquence,  while  I  can 
likewise  amuse  myself  with  temarking  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it.  When  a  citizen  heoi-s  au  able  orator,  he  readily 
credits  what  is  said ;  bo  imaginea  everytbiug  to  be  ti-ue,  he 
believes  and  relishes  the  force  of  it ;  and,  in  short,  the  per- 
suaaive  laugu^e  of  the  speaker  wins  his  absolute,  bis  hearty 
assent.  You,  who  are  possessed  of  a  critiCBl  knowledge  of  the 
art,  what  more  will  you  req^uire  !  The  listening  multitude  ia 
charmed  and  captivated  by  the  force  of  hia  eloquence,  and 
feels  a  pleasure  which  ia  not  to  be  reaieted.  What  here  can 
you  find  to  censure )  The  whole  audience  ia  either  fluahed 
with  joy,  or  overwhelmed  with  grief;  it  smiles  or  weepa, 
it  loves  or  hates,  it  ecoms  or  envies,  and,  in  short,  is 
alternately  seized  with  the  Yarious  emotions  of  pity,  shame, 
remorse,  leaentment,  wonder,  hope,  and  fear,  according  as  it 
is  influenced  by  tbe  language,  the  aentimeata,  and  the  action 
of  the  speaker.  In  this  case,  what  necesaity  is  tbere  to  await 
the  sanction  of  a  critic  J  For  hare,  whatever  ia  approved  by 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  must  be  equally  so  by  men  of 
taste  and  erudition  ;  and,  in  this  insbtnce  of  public  deoisiou, 
there  ena  be  no  disagreement  between  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  and  that  of  the  learned.  For  though  many  good 
speakers  have  appeared  in  every  species  of  oratory,  which  of 
them  who  was  tboiigbt  to  excel  the  rest  in  the  judgment 
of  the  populace,  waa  not  approved  as  such  by  every  man  of 
learning!  or  which  of  our  anoestora,  when  the  choice  of 
a  pleader  waa  left  to  hia  own  option,  did  not  immediately  fix 
it  either  upon  Craasus  or  Antoniua  ?  There  were  certainly 
many  others  to  be  had;  but  though  any  person  might  have 
hesitated  to  which  of  the  above  two  he  should  give  the  pre- 
ference, there  was  nobody,  I  believe,  who  would  have  made 
choice  of  a  third.  And  in  the  time  of  my  youth,  when  Cotta 
and  Hortenaius  were  in  such  high  reputation,  who,  that  had 
liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  wonl  d  have  employed  any  other  1" 
LI.  "  But  what  occasion  ia  there,"  said  Brutus,  "  to  quote 
the  esaniplo  of  other  speakers  to  support  your  assertion ) 
have  we  not  seen  what  has  always  been  tbe  wish  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  what  the  judgment  of  Hortensius,  concerning 
yourself?  for  whenever  the  latter  ehai'ed  a  cause  with  you, 
(and  I  was  often  present  on  those  occasions,)  the  peroration. 
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which  requires  tlio  greatest  eiertioTi  of  the  poncra  of  e 
qtienoe,  was  constantly  left  to  you,"     "  It  was,"  said  I ;  "a 
Hortonsiua  (induced,  I  suppose,  by  the  warmth  of  hia  frien 
ship]  EiliTayB  resigned  the  post  of  honour  to  me.     But,  ns 
mjgclf,  what  rank  I  hold  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  I  ai 
unable  to  determine ;  as  to  others,  however,  I  tnaj  saH^ 
assert,  that  such  of  them  as  were  reckoned  most  cloqoent  fl 
the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  were  equally  high  in  the  edf 
mation  of  the  teamed.     For  even.  Demosthenes  himself  cool 
not  have  said  what  is  related  of  Antimachus,  a  poet  of  C 
who,  when  he  was  rehearsing  to  an  audience,  assembled  fi 
tho  purpose,  that  voluminous  piece  of  his  which  you  a 
acquainted  with,  and  was  deserted  by  all  his  hearers  exc 
Plato,  in  the  midst  of  his  performance,  cried  out,  /  diall  p 
eeed  ttotmt/atandinff ;  far  Plata  alone  w  of  n 
to  me  tfutfi  many  Ihoutand*.    The  remark  was  very  just    For 
an  abstruse  poem,  such  as  hia,  only  requires  the  approbatiim 
of  the  judicious  few ;  but  a  diecourse  intended  for  the  peo^ds 
should  be  perfectly  suited  to  their  tasta.     If  DemoGthei      ' 
therefore,  after  being  deserted  by  the  rest  of  his  audien 
had  oven  Plato  left  to  hear  him,  and  n^ 
answer  for  it,  he  could  not  have  uttered  another  syllable.  N<|B 
could  you  yourself,  my  Brutus,  if  the  whole  assembly  v 
leave  you,  as  it  once  did  Curio )"    "  To  open  my  whole  n 
to  you,"  replied  he,  "  I  must  confess  that  even  in  such  c 
aa  liill  under  the  cognisance  of  a  few  select  judges,  and  not  d 
the  people  at  large,  if  I  were  to  be  deserted  by  the  csaoi 
crowd  who  came  to  hear  the  trial,  I  should  not  be  iibls  % 
proceed."     "  The  case,  then,  is  plainly  this,"  said  I :  ' 
jiute,  which  will  not  return  its  proper  sound  when  it  is  applic 
to  tho  lips,  would  be  laid  aside  by  the  musician  as  tis^eri. 
so,  the  ears  of  the  people  are  the  instrument  upon  which  ■ 
orator  is  to  play ;  and  if  these  refuse  to  admit  the  breath  a 
bestows  upon  them,  or  if  the  hearer,  like  a  restive  horse.  i 
not  obey  the  spur,  the  speaker  must  cease  to  eiert  tin 
any  further. 

LII,  "  There  is,  however,  this  exception  to  be  made  ; 
people  sometimes  give  their  approbation  Xa  an  orator  wh( 
does  not  deserve  it.  But  even  here  they  approve  what  t 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  with  something  better  jl 
i,  for  instance,  when  they  are  pleased  with  an  indifferent,  otjjk 
9,  a  bad  speaker.  His  abilities  satis^  their  expectation  |K 
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they  have  seen  nothing  preferahle  ;  and,  therefore,  the  merit 
of  the  day,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  he,  meets  thoir  full 
applause.  For  even  a  middling  orator,  if  he  is  possessed  of 
any  degree  of  eloquence,  will  always  captivate  the  ear  ;  and 
the  order  and  beauty  of  a.  good  discourBe  has  an  astonishing 
effect  upon  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  what  common 
hearer  who  waa  present  when  Quintus  Scajvola  pleaded  for 
JIucius  Coponius,  in  the  oauao  above-mentioned,  would 
have  wished  for,  or  indeed  thought  it  possible  to  iind  any- 
thing which  was  more  correct,  more  elegant,  or  more  com- 
plete i  When  he  attempted  to  prove,  that,  as  Muoius  Curiua 
was  left  heir  to  the  estate  only  in  case  of  the  death  of  bis 
futm-e  ward  before  he  came  of  age,  he  could  not  possibly  be 
a  legal  heir,  when  the  expected  ward  waa  never  bom  ;  what 
did  he  leave  unsaid  of  the  scrupiilous  regard  which  should  he 
paid  to  the  literal  meaning  of  every  testament?  what  of  the 
accuracy  sud  preciseuess  of  the  old  and  established  forms  of 
law  1  and  how  carefully  did  he  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  will  would  have  been  expressed,  if  it  had  intended  that 
Curins  should  be  the  heir  in  case  of  a  total  default  of  issue  1 
in  what  a  masterly  manner  did  he  represent  the  ill  conse- 
quences to  the  public,  if  the  letter  of  a  will  should  be  dis- 
regarded, its  intention  decided  by  arbitrary  conjectures,  ana 
the  written  bequests  of  plain  illiterate  men  left  to  the  artfu. 
interpretation  of  a  pleader  1  how  often  did  he  urge  the  autho- 
rity of  his  father,  who  had  always  been  an  advoaite  for  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  a  testament  1  and  with  what 
emphasis  did  he  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
common  forms  of  law  ?  All  which  particulars  he  discussed 
not  only  with  great  art  and  ingenuity  ;  but  in  such  a  ueat, 
such  a  close,  aad,  I  may  add,  in  so  florid  and  so  elegant 
a  style,  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  among  the  common 
part  of  the  audience,  who  could  expect  anything  more  com- 
plete, or  even  think  it  possible  to  exist. 

LIII.  "  But  when  Crassus,  who  spoke  ou  the  opposite  ude, 
began  with  the  story  of  a  notable  youth,  who,  having  found 
an  oar-niche  of  a  boat  as  he  was  rambling  along  the  shore, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  build  a  boat  to  it ;  and 
when  he  applied  the  tale  to  Scwvola,  who,  from  the  oar-nicke 
of  an  argument  [which  he  had  deduced  from  certaiu  imagi- 
nary ill  consequences  to  the  public],  represented  the  decision 
f  a  private  will  to  bo  a  matter  of  such  importance  aa  t 
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deserve  the  attention  of  tho  Centumviri;  when  Crussu*,  I  gi 
ill  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  hod  thus  taken  off  the  o 
of  the  strongest  plea  of  his  anti^nist,  he  entertained  1 
hearers  with  many  other  turns  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  changed  the  serious  apprehensions  of  all  who  were 
present  into  open  mirth  and  good-humour ;  which  is  one  of 
those  three  effeotB  which  I  have  just  observed  an  orator  should 
ht  able  to  produce.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  retnark  that  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  and  the  will  of  the  testator,  that  in 
case,  either  by  death,  or  default  of  issue,  there  should  happen 
to  bo  no  eon  to  fail  to  his  charge,  the  inheritance  should 
devolve  to  Curius ;  that  most  people  iu  a  similar  case  would 
BipresB  themselves  iu  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  would 
certainly  stand  good  in  law,  and  always  had.  By  these,  and 
many  other  obBervations  of  the  same  kind,  he  gained  the 
assent  of  his  hearers ;  which  ia  another  of  the  three  duties  of 
tm  orator.  Lastly,  he  supported,  at  all  events,  the  true  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  a  will,  against  the  literal  construction;  justly 
observing,  that  there  would  be  an  endless  cavilling  about 
words,  not  only  in  wills,  but  in  all  other  l^nl  deeds,  if  the 
real  intention  of  the  party  were  to  be  disregarded ;  and  hbt- 
ing  very  smartly,  that  his  friend  SciBTola  had  assumed  a  most 
unwarrantable  degree  of  importance,  if  no  person  must  after- 
wards presume  to  indite  a  l^aoy,  but  in  the  musty  form 
which  ho  himself  might  please  to  preacrihe.  Aa  he  enlarged 
on  each  of  these  arguments  with  great  force  and  propriety, 
supported  them  by  a  number  of  precedents,  exhibited  them 
in  a  variety  of  views,  and  enlivened  them  with  many  ocoa- 
aonal  turns  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  he  gained  so  much  applause, 
and  gave  such  gener^  satisfaction,  that  it  was  scarcely  remem- 
bered that  anything  had  heen  said  on  the  contraiy  side  of  tie 
questbn.  This  waa  the  third,  and  the  most  important  duty 
we  assigned  to  an  orator.  Here,  if  one  of  the  people  were  to 
bo  judge,  the  same  person  who  had  heard  the  first  speaker 
with  a.  degree  of  admiration,  would,  on  hearing  the  second, 
despise  himself  for  liis  former  want  of  judgment ;  whereas 
a  man  of  taste  and  erudition,  on  heai'iug  Scffivolo,  would  have 
observed  that  he  was  really  master  of  a  rich  and  ornamental 
style  ;  but  if,  on  comparing  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  concluded  his  cause,  it  was  to  be  inquired  which  of  ti» 
two  WHS  the  best  orator,  tlie  decision  of  the  man 
would  not  have  differed  from  that  of  the  Tulgar. 


LIV.  "  What  advantage,  then,  it  will  be  said,  has  the 
skilful  critic  over  tha  illiterate  hearer?  A  great  aud  very 
important  advantage  ;  if  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence, to  be  able  to  discover  by  what  means  that  which  is 
the  true  and  real  end  of  speaking,  is  either  obtained  or  lost. 
He  has  likewise  this  additional  Buperiority,  that  when  two  or 
more  orators,  as  has  frequently  happened,  have  shared  the 
applauses  of  the  public,  he  can  judge,  on  a  careful  observation 
erf  the  principal  merits  of  each,  what  is  the  moat  perfect  cha- 
racter of  eloquence  ;  since  whatever  does  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  must  be  equally  condemned  by  a  more 
intelligent  hearer.  For  as  it  is  easily  understood  by  the 
Bound  of  a  harp,  whether  the  strings  are  skilfully  touched ; 
so  it  may  likewise  bo  discovered  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  passions  of  an  audience  are  affected,  how  far  the  speaker 
is  able  to  command  them.  A  man,  therefore,  who  is  a  real 
connoissem"  in  the  art,  can  sometiaies  by  a.  single  glance,  as 
he  passes  through  the  fonim,  Bjnd  without  stopping  to  listen 
attentively  to  what  is  said,  form  a  tolerahle  judgment  of  the 
ability  of  the  speaker.  When  he  observes  any  of  the  bench 
either  yawning,  or  speaking  to  the  person  who  is  nest  to  him, 
or  looking  carelessly  about  him,  or  sending  to  inquire  the 
time  of  day,  or  teazing  the  quaisitor  to  dismiss  the  court ;  he 
concludes  very  naturally  that  the  cause  upon  trial  is  not 
pleaded  by  an  orator  who  understands  how  to  apply  tha 
powers  of  language  to  the  passions  of  the  judges,  as  a  skilful 
musician  applies  his  fingers  to  the  harp.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  as  he  passes  by,  he  beholds  the  judges  looking  attentiTely 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  either  receiving  some  material 
information,  or  visibly  approved  ivhat  they  had  already  heard ; 
if  he  sees  them  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  pleader  with 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  like  a  fond  bird  to  some  melodious  tune ; 
and,  above  all,  if  he  discovers  in  their  looks  any  strong  indi- 
eations  of  pity,  abhorrence,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  though  he  should  not  he  near  enough  to  hear  a  single 
word,  he  immediately  discovers  that  the  cause  is  managed 
by  a  real  orator,  who  is  either  performing,  or  has  already 
played  his  part  to  good  purpose." 

LV.  After  I  had  concluded  these  digressive  remark^  my 
two  friends  were  kind  enough  to  signify  their  approbation, 
and  I  resumed  my  subject.  "  As  this  digression,"  said  I,  "  took 
its  rise  from  Cotta  and  Sulpicins,  whom  I  mentioned  as  the 
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two  most  approved  orators  of  the  age  they  lived  ii 
first  return  to  i/iem.  and  aftertrards  notice  the  rest  i 
proper  order,  according  to  the  plan  we  begau  upon.  I  hav9 
ulretidy  observed  that  there  are  two  clasEcs  of  good  oratora 
(for  we  have  no  concern  with  any  otherB),  of  which  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  the  simple  neatneaii  and  brevity  of  their 
language,  and  the  latter  by  their  copious  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  but  although  the  preference  must  always  be  given  to 
that  which  is  great  and  striking ;  yet,  in  speakers  of  real 
merit,  whatever  is  most  perfect  of  the  kind,  is  justly  entitled 
to  our  commendation.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  close  and  simple  orator  should  be  careful  not  to  sink  into 
a  dryness  and  poverty  of  eipresaion ;  while,  oa  the  other 
hand,  the  copious  and  more  stately  speaker  should  be  equally 
on  his  guard  against  a  swelling  and  empty  parade  of  words. 
To  begin  with  Cotta,  he  had  a  ready,  quick  invention,  and 
spoke  correctly  and  freely ;  and  aa  he  very  prudently  avoided 
every  forcible  exertion  of  his  voice,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  lungs,  so  his  language  was  equally  adapted  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  constitution.  There  was  nothing  in  his  style 
hut  what  wns  neat,  compact,  and  healthy ;  and  (what  may 
justly  be  considered  as  his  greatest  excellence)  though  he  was 
scarcely  able,  and  therefore  never  attempted  to  force  the 
paBsions  of  the  judges  by  a  strong  and  spirited  elocution,  yet 
ho  managed  them  so  artfully,  that  the  gentle  emotions  he 
luised  in  them,  answered  exactly  the  same  purpose,  and  {ad- 
duced the  same  effect,  as  the  violent  ones  which  were  excited 
liy  Sulpicius.  For  Sulpicius  was  really  the  most  striking,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  most  tragical  orator 
I  ever  hoard  :  his  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous,  and  yet  sweet 
and  flowing ;  his  gesture  and  his  deportment  were  gtncefol 
and  oruamental,  but  in  such  a  style  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  forum,  and  not  for  the  stage ;  and  his  language 
though  rapid  and  voluble,  wns  neither  loose  nor  exuberant 
He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Crassus,  while  Cotta  chose 
Antonius  for  his  model ;  but  the  latter  wanted  the  force  of 
AntoniuB,  and  the  former  the  agreeable  humour  of  Craasus.". 
"  How  extremely  difficult,  then,"  said  Brutus,  "  must  % 
tbe  ai't  of  speaking,  when  such  consummate  orators  o 
were  each  of  them  destitute  of  one  of  its  principal  beautiesfl 
liVI.  "We  may  likewise  observe,"  said  I,  "in  tbe  pre 
instance,  that  two  oratots  may  have  the  highest  degree  e 
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merit,  who  are  totally  unlike  each  other ;  for  none  could  be 
more  bo  than  Cotta  and  Sulpiciua,  and  yet  both  of  them  were 
far  Buperior  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  therefore 
the  business  of  every  intelligent  master  to  notice  what  is  the 
natural  bent  of  his  pupil's  capacity  ;  and  taking  that  for  his 
guide,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Isocrates  with  his  two  scho- 
lars Theopompus  and  Ephorus,  who,  after  remarking  the  lively 
genius  of  the  former,  and  the  mild  and  timid  boshfulness  of 
the  latter,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  applied  a  spur  to 
the  one,  and  a  curb  to  the  other.  The  orations  now  extant, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Sulpioiiift,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  after  his  decease  by  my  contemporary  Publius  Ca- 
nutius,  a  man  indeed  of  inferior  rank,  but  who,  in  my  mind, 
hod  a  great  command  of  language.  But  we  have  not  a  single 
speech  of  Sulpiciua  that  was  really  his  own ;  for  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  he  neither  had,  nor  ever  could  commit 
anything  of  the  kind  to  writing.  And  as  to  Cotta's  speech 
in  defence  of  himself,  called  a  vindication  of  the  Varian  law, 
it  was  composed,  at  his  own  request,  by  Lucius  jEHub.  This 
iEliua  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  very  worthy  Eoman  knight, 
who  was  thoroughly  veraed  in  -Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
He  had  likewise  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country,  both  aa  to  the  date  aud  particulars  of  every 
new  improvement,  and  every  memorable  transaction,  and 
was  perfectly  well  read  in  the  ancient  writers  ;  a  branch  of 
learning  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  our  friend  Varro,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  the  most  eitensive  erudition,  who  after- 
wards enlarged  the  plan  by  many  valuable  collections  of  his 
own,  and  gave  a  much  ftiller  and  more  elegant  system  of  it  to 
the  public.  For  ^lius  himself  chose  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  Stoic,  and  neither  aimed  to  be,  nor  ever  was  an  orator ; 
but  he  composed  several  orations  for  other  people  to  pro- 
nounce ;  as,  for  Quintus  MeteUus,  Fabius  Qnintus  Ctepio,  and 
Quintus  Pompeius  Rufns  ;  though  the  latter  composed  those 
speeches  himself  which  he  spoke  in  his  own  defence,  but  not 
without  tlie  assistance  of  jEUub.  For  I  myself  was  present 
at  the  writing  of  them,  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life,  when  I 
used  to  attend  jElius  for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  But 
I  am  surprised  that  Cotta,  who  was  really  an  excellent  orator, 
imdfiman  of  good  le&ming,  should  be  willing  that  the  trifling 
Bpeechea  of  jClius  should  he  published  to  the  world  as  hu. 
LVII.  "  To  the  two  above-mentionedj  no  third  person  of 


e  age  vas  esteemed  an  equal ;  PompotiiaB,  howevaq 
«sE  a  speaker  much  to  my  taste ;  or,  at  least,  I  imve  « 
little  tsLult  to  find  with  him.  But  there  was  no  employmeiit* 
fot  any  in  capital  causes,  eiceptiog  for  those  I  have  alreai^ 
mentioned ;  because  Antonias,  vho  was  always  courted  on 
these  occasions,  was  Teiy  ready  to  give  his  service  -  and 
CntsBOB,  though  not  so  compilable,  gcneraUy  consented,  on 
any  pressing  soUcitation,  to  give  hit.  Those  who  had  not 
interest  enough  to  engage  either  of  these,  commonly  applied 
to  Phiiippus  or  Casar ;  but  when  Cotta  and  Sulpiciua  were  st 
liberty,  they  generally  had  the  preference ;  so  that  all  the 
causes  in  which  any  honour  was  to  be  acquired,  were  pleaded 
by  these  six  orators.  We  may  add,  that  trials  were  not  so 
frequent  then  as  they  are  at  present ;  neither  did  people 
employ,  as  they  do  now,  several  pleaders  on  the  same  ude  of 
the  question  ;  a  practice  which  is  attended  with  many  dis- 
advantages. For  hereby  we  are  often  obliged  to  speak  in 
reply  to  those  whom  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  liearingj 
in  which  case,  what  has  been  allegeil  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
often  represented  to  us  either  falsely  or  imperfectly;  and 
besides,  it  is  a  very  material  circunastance,  that  I  myadf 
should  be  present  to  eoo  with  what  countenance  my  antago- 
nist Euppoi-Ls  bis  allegations,  and,  still  more  so,  to  observe 
the  effect  of  every  part  of  bis  diHCourse  upon  the  aodience; 
And  as  every  defence  shoidd  be  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  nothing  can  be  more  improperly  contrived,  than  to 
recommence  it  by  assigning  the  peroration,  or  patbetical  part 
of  it,  to  a  second  advocate.  For  eveiy  cause  can  have  bnt 
one  natural  introduction  and  conclusion ;  and  all  the  othra 
parts  of  it,  like  the  members  of  an  animal  body,  will  best 
retain  their  proper  strength  and  beauty,  when  they  are  regu- 
larly disposed  and  connected.  We  may  add,  that,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  in  a  single  oration  of  any  length,  to  avoid  saying 
something  which  does  not  comport  with  the  rest  of  it  so  well 
as  it  ought  to  do,  how  much  more  difScult  must  it  be  to  COU' 
trive  that  nothing  shall  be  said,  which  does  not  tally  exactly 
with  the  speech  of  another  person  who  has  spoken  before  yoal> 
But  as  it  certainly  requires  more  labour  to  plead  a  who' 
cause,  than  only  a  part  of  it,  and  as  many  advantageous  co 
neaions  are  formed  by  assisting  in  a  suit  in  which  BeTeR_^ 
persons  are  interested,  the  custom,  however  preposterous  iM 
itself,  bos  been  readily  adopted. 
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LVni,  "  There  were  Bonie,  however,  wiio  esteemed  Curio 
the  third  best  orator  of  the  age ;  perhaps,  because  his  lan- 
guage was  brillinut  and  pompous,  and  because  he  bad  a  habit 
(fur  which  I  suppose  he  vdb  indebted  to  his  domestic  educa- 
tion) of  expressing  himself  with  tolerable  correctness ;  for  he 
was  B.  man  of  very  little  learning.  But  it  ia  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance,  what  sort  of  people  we  are  used  to  con- 
verse with  at  home,  especially  in  the  more  early  part  of  life; 
and  what  sort  of  language  we  have  been  accustomed  to  Lear 
firom  our  tutors  and  parents,  not  excepting  the  mother.  We 
have  all  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi ;  and  are  satisfied,  that  her  sons  were  not  so  much 
nurtured  in  their  mother's  lap,  aa  in  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  her  language.  I  have  often  too  enjoyed  the  agree- 
able conversation  of  Lselia,  the  daughter  of  Cains,  and  ob' 
Bervod  in  her  a  strong  tincture  of  her  &ther's  elegance.  I 
have  likewiae  conversed  with  his  two  daaghters,  the  Mucis, 
and  his  grand-daughters,  the  two  Lioinise,  with  one  of  whom 
(the  wife  of  Scipio)  you,  ray  Bnitns,  I  believe,  have  some- 
times been  in  company."  "  I  have,"  replied  he,  "  and  was 
much  pleased  with  her  coaversation ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  she  was  the  daughter  of  Crassiis."  "  And  what  think 
you,"  said  I,  "  of  Craasua  the  son  of  that  Licinia,  who  was 
adopted  by  Craasus  in  his  willT'  "  He  ia  said,"  replied  he, 
"to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius;  and  the  Saipio  you 
have  mentioned,  who  was  my  oollc^ue,  likewiae  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  good  speaker,  and  an  elegant  companion." 
"  Tour  opinion,  my  Brutus,"  said  I,  "  is  very  just.  For  this 
femily,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  espression,  seems  to  havo 
been  the  o&pring  of  wisdom.  As  to  their  two  grandlathers, 
Scipio  and  Crassus,  wo  have  taken  notice  of  them  already ;  as 
we  also  have  of  their  great  grandfathers,Quiatu8MeteHu8,  who 
had  four  sous ;  Publius  Scipio,  who,  when  a  private  citizen, 
rescued  the  republic  from  the  arbitrary  influence  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus ;  and  QuintuB  ScEevoIa,  the  augur,  who  was  the 
ablest  and  most  affable  civiUan  of  his  time.  And  lastly,  how 
illustrious  are  the  names  of  their  next  immediate  progenitors, 
Publiua  Scipio,  who  was  twice  consul,  and  was  called  the 
darling  of  the  people;  and  Caitis  Ltelius,  who  was  esteemed 
the  wisest  of  men."  "A  generous  stock  indeed!"  cried 
Brutus,  "  into  which  the  wisdom  of  many  has  been  succes- 
sively ingroftfid,  like  a  number  of  scions  on  the  same  tree  '. " 
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LIX.  "  I  have  likewise  a  suspicion,"  replied  I,  "  (if  wo 
may  compare  small  things  with  great,)  that  Curio's  family, 
though  he  himself  was  left  an  orphan,  was  indebted  to  his 
fatlier'a  instniction,  and  good  example,  for  the  habitual 
purity  of  their  language ;  and  bo  much  the  more,  because, 
of  all  those  who  were  held  in  any  estimation  for  their  el(>- 
quence,  I  never  knew  one  who  was  so  totally  uninformed  and 
unskilled  in  every  braach  of  liberal  science.  He  had  not 
read  a  single  poet,  or  studied  a  single  orator ;  and  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  either  of  public,  civil,  or  common  law.  We 
might  say  almost  the  same,  indeed,  of  several  others,  acd 
some  of  them  very  able  onttora,  who  (we  know)  were  hut 
little  acquainted  with  these  useful  parts  of  knowledge ;  as, 
for  insttmce,  of  Sulpicius  and  Antonius.  But  this  deficiency 
was  supplied  in  them  by  an  elaborate  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  speaking ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was 
totally  unqualified  in  any  of  the  five'  principal  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed;  for  whenever  this  is  the  case,  (and  it 
matters  not  in  which  of  those  parts  it  happens,)  it  entirely 
incapacitates  a  man  to  shine  as  an  orator.  Some,  however, 
excelled  in  one  part,  and  some  in  another.  Thus  Antonius 
could  readily  invent  such  arguments  aa  were  most  in  point, 
and  afterwards  digest  and  methodize  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage;  and  he  could  likewise  retain  the  plan  he  bad  formed 
with  great  exactness;  but  his  chief  merit  was  the  goodnes 
of  his  delivery,  in  which  he  was  justly  allowed  to  esceL  la 
some  of  these  qualifications  be  was  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
Crnssus.  and  in  others  he  was  superior;  but  then  the  lan- 
giiapu  of  Cr.usus  was  indisputably  preferable  to  kig.  In  the 
Nvnie  manner,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  Sulpicius  or  Cotta, 
or  any  otiicr  speaker  of  repute,  was  absolutely  deficient  in 
«uy  otio  of  tlie  five  parts  of  oratory.  But  we  may  justly  infer 
&WU1  the  example  of  Curio,  that  nothing  will  more  recommend 
an  orator,  tliau  a  brilliant  aod  ready  flow  of  eipr^ioit ;  { 
be  wait  remarkably  dull  in  the  invention,  and  very  loose  a) 
uuOvMiuected  in  the  disposition,  of  hia  aipmients. 

LX.  "The  two  remaining  parts  are,  pronunciation  a 

tnvnkory ;  in  each  of  which  he  was  so  miserably  defective)  |j 

to  excite  tlie  laughter  and  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers. 

anture  was  really  such  as  Caius  Julius  represented  i 

~ft,SBVGre  sarcasm,  tlkat  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  for  as  he  wltf 

*  laTUotioDi  diapontion,  eioeatioii,  memoty,  and  praciuiciatiaii. 
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swaying  and  reeling  hia  whole  body  from  side  to  side,  Juiina 
facetiously  inquired  wAo  it  was  that  was  speaking  from,  a 
hoai  ?  To  the  same  purpose  was  the  jest  of  Cnieus  Siciniua,  a 
man  very  vulgar,  hut  esceedingly  humorous,  which  waa  the 
only  qualification  he  had  to  recommend  him  as  an  orator. 
"When  this  man,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  had  summoned 
Curio  and  Octavius,  who  were  then  consuls,  into  the  forum, 
and  Curio  had  delivered  a  tedious  harangue,  while  Octavins 
sat  silently  by  him,  wrapt  up  in  flannels,  aud  besmeared  with 
oiotmenta,  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  gout ;  Octavius,  said  he, 
2/ou  are  infinitely  obliged  to  your  colleagtie;  for  if  he  had 
not  toa$ed  and  filing  kinigelf  abirut  to-day,  in  the  manner  ke 
did,  you  would  certainly  have  been  devoured  by  the  fiiea.  As 
to  his  memory,  it  was  so  extremely  treacherous,  that  after 
he  had  divided  his  subject  into  three  general  heads,  he  would 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  speaking,  either  add  a  fourth,  or 
omit  the  third.  In  a  capital  trial,  in  which  I  had  pleaded  for 
Titinia,  the  daughter  of  Cotta,  when  he  attempted  to  reply  t« 
me  in  defence  of  Serviua  Ntevius,  he  suddenly  forgot  every- 
thing he  intended  to  say,  and  attributed  it  to  the  pretended 
witchcraft  and  magio  artifices  of  Titinia.  These  were  un- 
doubted proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his  monioiy.  But,  what  ]& 
still  more  inexcusable,  he  sometimes  foi-got,  even  in  hia 
written  treatises,  what  he  had  mentioned  but  a  little  before. 
Thus,  in  a  book  of  his,  in  which  he  introduces  himself  as  eii- 
tering  into  conversation  with  our  friend  Pansn,  and  bis  son 
Curio,  when  he  was  walking  home  from  the  senat-e-house  ; 
the  senate  is  supposed  to  have  been  summoned  by  Csesar  in 
his  first  ifonaulship ;  and  the  whole  conversatioa  arises  from 
tile  son's  inquiry,  what  the  house  had  resolved  upon.  Curio 
launches  out  into  a  long  invective  against  the  conduct  of 
Caasar,  and  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  dialogues,  the  parties 
are  eng^ed  in  a  close  dispute  on  the  subject ;  but  very  mi- 
happily,  though  the  conversation  oommencea  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  senate  which  Caaaar  held  wheu  he  was  iirst  consul, 
the  author  censures  those  very  actions  of  the  same  Ctesar, 
which  did  not  happen  till  the  nest,  and  several  other  suc- 
ceeding years  of  bis  government  in  Gaul." 

LXl.  "  Is  it  possible  then,"  said  Bmtus,  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  "that  any  man  (and  especially  in  a  written  per- 
formance) could  be  so  forgetful  as  not  to  discover,  upon  a 
snbsequent  perusal   of  his  own  work,  what   an   e^'regious 


_  ider  he  bad  committed?"  "  Very  true,"  Baid  I ;  "  for  if 
vrote  '!>ith  a  deaign  to  dlEcredit  the  measures  which  he 
ireeeatfl  in  such  an  odious  light,  nothing  could  be  more 
stupid  tbau  not  to  commence  his  dialogue  at  a  period  which 
WHS  subeequeut  to  those  measures.  But  he  so  entirely  foigete 
himself,  as  to  tell  us,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  attend  a 
seimte  which  was  held  in  one  of  Ctesar's  future  consulshipE, 
in  the  very  same  dialogue  in  which  he  introduces  himself  as 
returning  home  from  a.  senate  which  was  held  in  his  firal 
ooitsulsbip.  It  cauuot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
who  was  so  remarkably  defective  in  a  &culty  which  is  the 
handmaid  of  our  other  intellectual  powers,  as  to  forget,  ereu 
Id  h  written  treatise,  a  roaterial  circumstanco  which  he  had 
mentioned  ))ut  a  little  before,  should  find  his  memory  fail  him, 
as  it  generally  did,  in  a  sudden  and  unpremedita-ted  harangue; 
It  accordingly  happened,  though  he  had  many  connesionf^ 
aud  was  fond  of  speaking  in  public,  that  few  causes  were 
intrusted  to  his  management,  But,  among  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  esteemed  next  in  merit  to  the  first  oratonoF 
the  age ;  and  that  merely,  as  I  said  before,  for .  his  good 
choice  of  words,  aad  his  uncommon  readinesa,  and  great 
fluency  of  expression.  His  orations,  therefore,  may  deserve  a 
uursory  perusal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  are  much  too  lan- 
guid and  spiiitleas  ;  but  they  may  yet  be  of  service  to  enhu^ 
and  improve  an  accomplishment,  of  which  he  oertainly  had 
a  moderate  share ;  and  which  has  so  much  force  and  efficai^r 
that  it  gave  Curio  the  appeiinmco  and  reputation  of  au  orator 
without  the  nasiatance  of  auy  other  good  quality. 

LXII.  "But  to  return  to  our  subject;  Caius  Carho,  of 
the  same  age,  was  likewise  reckoned  au  orator  of  the  Mcond 
class ;  he  was  the  sou,  indeed,  of  the  truly  eloquent  nan 
before  mentioned,  but  was  for  ii'om  being  an  acute  rjimtrf 
himself;  he  was,  however,  esteemed  an  orator.  His  hn- 
guoge  was  tolerably  nervous,  he  spoke  with  ease ;  and  timo 
was  an  air  of  authority  in  his  address  that  was  perfec^y 
natural.  But  Quintus  Varius  was  a  man  of  quicker  inveD- 
tion,  and,  at  the  eame  time,  had  an  equal  freedom  of  eiprw- 
sion;  besides  which,  he  had  a.  bold  and  spirited  delivery,  and  a 
vein  of  elocution  which  was  neither  poor,  nor  coarse  and 
Tu^ar  J  in  short,  you  need  uot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  an 
crator.  Cnfous  Pomponius  was  a  vehement,  a  rouaing,  and 
^fieIce  and  eager  speaker,  aad  more  inoUned  to  act  the  put  of 
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a  proEeciitoT,  than  of  OD  advocate.  Sut  tarinferiorto  tiieee  was 
Jjucius  FufiuB  ;  though  hie  application  was,  in  eoric  measure, 
rewarded  bj  tie  euccess  of  bis  proBecution  against  Maniua 
Aquiiiua.  For  as  to  Marcus  DruBug,  jour  great  unole,  who 
spoke  likean  orator  only  upon  matters  of  govemmeat;  Luciiw 
Lucullus,  who  was  indeed  an  artful  speaker,  and  your  father, 
my  BrutUH,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conunon  and  civil 
lav;  Harcua  Lucullus,  and  Marcus  Octaviua,  the  eon  of  Cnseus, 
-vrho  was  a  man  of  so  much  authority  and  address,  as  to  pro- 
cure  tho  repeal  of  Semprouius's  corn-act,  by  the  siifirageB  of 
a  full  asBembly  of  the  people  ;  Cuseus  Octavius,  the  son  of 
Motcub;  and  Marcus  Cato,  the  father,  and  Quiatus  Catixlus, 
the  son ;  we  niuBt  eieuse  iAeie  ^if  I  may  so  express  mjaelf) 
from  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field, — that  is,  from  the 
management  of  judicial  causes,  and  place  them  in  garrisou 
over  the  general  interests  of  the  republic,  a  duty  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  adequate.  1  should  have 
assigned  the  same  poBt  to  Quintus  Ccepio,  if  he  had  not  beeu 
BO  violently  attached  to  the  equeBtriau  ordei',  as  to  set  him- 
self at  variance  with  the  senate.  I  have  also  remarked,  that 
Cnseus  Carbo,  Marcus  Marius,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  who  would  not  have  merited  the  attention  of  an 
audience  that  had  any  taste  for  elegance,  were  extremely  well 
suited  to  address  a  tmnultuoua  crowd.  In  tho  some  class 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  inteiTupt  the  series  of  my  narrative) 
Lucius  Quintius  lately  made  his  appearance;  though  Pali- 
canuB,  it  must  be  owned,  was  still  better  adapted  to  please 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  Bat,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  in- 
ferior kind  of  speakers,  I  must  be  so  just  to  Lucius  Apuleiua 
Satumians,  as  to  observe  that,  of  all  the  factious  declaimere 
HJocB  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  he  was  generally  esteemed  the 
ablest;  and  yet  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  more 
by  his  appearance,  his  gestm-e,  and  his  drees,  than  by  any 
real  fluency  of  expression,  or  even  a  tolerable  share  of  good 
seneo.  But  Caius  Servihits  Glaucia,  though  the  most  aban- 
doned wretch  that  ever  existed,  was  very  keen  and  artfiil, 
and  excessively  humorous;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  mean- 
ness of  his  birth,  and  the  depravity  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  consul  in  his  pnetorship,  if 
it  had  been  judged  lawful  to  admit  his  suit ;  for  the  populace 
■were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  and  he  had  secured  the  interest 
of  the  knights  by  an  act  he  had  procured  in  their  iavour. 
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LXIV.  "  His  nearest  successor  in  the  following  age  waa 
Lucius  Sisenna,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  had  a  taste  for 
the  liberal  sciences,  epoke  the  Roman  language  with  accuracy, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  ccnstitution  cf  his 
oonntry,  and  had  a  tolerable  share  of  wit;  but  he  waa  not  a 
speaker  of  any  great  application,  or  extensive  practice;  and 
as  he  happened  to  live  in  the  intermediate  time  between  the 
appearanceof  Sulpicius  and  Hortensiua,  he  was  unable  to  equal 
the  former,  and  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  talents  of  the 
latter.  We  may  easily  foim  a  judgment  of  his  abilities  from 
the  historical  works  he  has  left  behind  him ;  which,  though 
evidently  preferable  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  had 
appeared  before,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  was  far  below 
the  standard  of  perfection,  and  that  thia  species  of  composi- 
tion had  not  then  been  improved  to  any  great  degree  of 
escelience  among  the  Romans.  But  the  genius  of  Quintna 
Hortensiua,  even  in  hia  early  youth,  like  one  of  Phidiaa's  sta- 
tues, was  no  sooner  beheld  than  it  was  universally  admired ! 
He  spoke  his  first  oration  in  the  forum  in  the  consulship  of  Lu- 
<auB  Crassus  and  Quintus  Sc^vola,  to  whom  it  was  personally 
ftddressed;  and  though  he  was  then  only  niueteen  years  old, 
he  descended  from  the  rostra  with  the  hearty  approbation 
not  only  of  the  audience  in  general,  but  of  the  two  consuls 
themselves,  who  were  the  most  intelligent  judges  in  the 
whole  city.  He  died  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Paulua  and 
Caius  Marcellus:  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  four- 
and-forty  years  a  pleader.  We  shall  review  his  character 
more  at  large  in  the  sequel';  but  in  this  port  of  my  history, 
I  chose  to  include  him  in  the  number  of  orators  who  were 
rather  of  an  earlier  date.  This  indeed  must  necessarily 
happen  to  all  whose  lives  are  of  any  considerable  length ;  for 
they  are  equally  liable  to  a  comparison  with  their  eldere  and 
their  jnniors;  as  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Attius,  who  says 
that  both  he  and  PacuvLus  applied  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  drama  under  the  same  eediles;  though,  at  the 
time,  the  one  was  eighty,  and  the  other  only  thirty  years  old. 
Thus  Hortenaius  may  bo  compared  not  only  with  those  who 
were  properly  his  contemporaries,  but  with  me,  and  you,  my 
Bratns,  and  with  others  of  a  prior  date.  For  he  began  to  speak 
in  public  while  Crassus  was  living ;  but  hia  iaaxe  increased 
he  appeared  as  a  joint  advocate  with  Antonius  and 
>pu8  (at  that  time  in  the  decline  of  life)  in  defence  of 
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Cukub  PompeiuB, — a  cause  in  which  {though  a  mere  youtb) 
he  diatinguish^id  himself  aboYC  the  rest.  Me  may  therefore  be 
incladed  in  the  het  of  those  whom  I  have  placed  in  the  time 
of  Sulpicius ;  but  among  his  proper  coevals,  such  aa  Marcos 
PiBO,  Marcus  Crassus,  Cmeus  Lentulns,  and  Pnblius  LeDtolia 
Sura,  he  excelled  beyond  the  reach  of  competition ;  ami  after 
these  he  happened  upon  me,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  (for 
I  was  eiglit  years  youuger  than  himself),  and  speut  a  number 
of  years  with  me  in  pursiiit  of  the  same  forensic  glory;  and 
at  last,  (a  little  before  his  death,)  he  once  pleaded  with  yott, 
in  defence  of  Appius  Clauditia,  as  I  have  frequently  done  for 
othera. 

LXV.  "  Thus  you  see,  my  Brutns,  I  am  come  insensibly  to 
yourself,  though  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  variety  <s" 
orators  between  my  first  appearaace  in  the  forum,  and  yOBl| 
But  as  I  determined,  when  we  began  the  converaatio^^'a 
make  no  mention  of  tbose  among  them  who  are  still  livi 
to  prevent  your  inquiriag  too  minutely  what  is  my  opiit 
ooncemiug  each ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  as  ai*e  nt 
more."  "  That  ia  not  the  true  reason,"  said  Brutus,  " 
you  chooHQ  to  be  silent  about  the  living."  "  What  then  d 
you  suppose  it  to  be  ?"  said  I.  "  You  are  only  fearfulj 
replied  ho,  '■  that  your  remarks  should  afterwards  be  men- 
tioned by  us  in  other  company,  and  that,  by  this  means,  yon 
should  expose  yourself  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom  you 
may  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  notice."  "  Indeed," 
answered  I,  "  I  have  not  tha  least  doubt  of  your  secrecy." 
"  Neither  have  you  any  reason,"  said  be  ;  "  but  after  all,  1 
suppose,  you  had  rather  be  silent  yoitnelf,  than  rely  upon 
our  taciturnity."  "  To  confess  the  troth,"  replied  I,  "  wb^  I 
first  entered  upon  the  subject,  I  never  imagined  that  I  ahonld 
have  extended  it  to  the  age  now  before  us;  whereas  I  have 
been  drawn  by  a  continued  aeries  of  history  amoi^  1 
moderns  of  latest  date."  "  Introduoa,  then,"  said  ho,  ''  " 
intermediate  oratora  yo\i  may  think  worthy  of  o 
and  afterwards  let  ua  return  to  yourself,  and  Hortene 
"  To  Hortensius,"  replied  I,  "  with  all  my  heart  ;  but  ai 
my  own  character,  I  shall  leave  it  to  other  people  to  e^cam 
if  they  choose  to  take  the  trouble."  "I  can  by  no  ineant 
agree  to  that^  said  he ;  "  for  though  every  part  of  the 
account  yon  have  favoured  us  with,  has  entertained  me  -w 
begins  to   seem  tedious,    because  I  j 
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mpatient  to  hear  something  of  yaursdf ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
wonderful  qualities,  but  the  proffrtsiive  atepi,  and  the  advances 
of  your  eloquence;  for  the  foriner  are  sufficiently  known 
already  both  to  me,  and  the  whole  world,"  "  As  you  do  not 
require  me,"  eaid  I,  "  to  sound  the  praises  of  my  own  genius, 
but  only  to  describe  my  labour  and  application  to  improve  it, 
yoar  request  shall  be  complied  with.  But  to  preserve  the 
order  of  my  narrative,  I  shall  first  introduoe  anch  other 
speakers  as  I  think  ought  to  be  previouBly  noticed. 

"  And  I  shall  begin  with  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Hortensiua.  LXVI,  With  a  tolerable  share 
of  learning,  and  a  very  moderate  capacity,  his  application, 
assiduity,  ajid  interest,  procured  him  a  place  among  the 
ablest  pleaders  of  the  time  for  several  years,  His  language 
was  pure,  his  espressioti  neither  low  nor  vulgar,  and  hb  ideas 
well  digested ;  but  he  had  nothing  iu  him  that  was  florid 
and  omameu^ ;  and  the  real  ardour  of  his  mind  was  not 
supported  by  any  vigorous  exertion  of  his  voice,  so  that  he 
prooouueed  almost  everythiug  in  the  same  uniform  tone. 
His  equal,  and  professed  antagonist,  Caius  Fimbria,  was  not 
able  to  maintain  his  character  so  long ;  and  though  he  always 
spoke  with  a  strong  and  elevated  voice,  and  poured  forth 
a  rapid  torrent  of  well-choaen  espressions,  he  was  bo  im- 
moderately vehement  that  you  might  justly  be  surprised  that 
the  people  should  have  been  so  absent  and  inattentive  us 
to  admit  a  madman,  like  him,  into  the  list  of  orators.  As  to 
Cneeus  Lentulus,  his  action  acquired  him  a  reputation  for  his 
eloquence  very  far  beyond  his  real  abilities ;  for  though  he 
was  not  a  man  of  any  grra-t  penetration  (notwithstanding  he 
carried  the  appearance  of  it  in  hia  countenanoe),  nor  possessed 
any  real  fluency  of  expression  {though  he  was  equally  specious 
in  this  respect  as  in  the  former),  yet  by  his  sudden  breaks, 
and  exclamations,  he  aSected  such  an  ironical  air  of  surprise, 
with  a  sweat  and  sonorous  tone  of  voice,  and  his  whole 
action  was  so  warm  and  lively,  that  his  defecte  were  scarcely 
noticed.  For  as  Curio  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  orator 
with  no  other  quality  than  a  tolerable  freedom  of  elocution, 
BO  Odebus  Lentulus  concealed  the  mediocrity  of  his  other 
accompli shmonts  by  his  action,  which  was  really  eicellent 
Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  Puhlius  Lentulus,  whose 
poverty  of  invention  and  eipreBsion  was  secured  from  notice 
by  the  mere  dignity  of  his  presence,  his  correct  and  graceful 
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re,  and  tlie  Rtrenglh  and  sweetness  of  hia  voice ;  and  Me 
merit  depended  so  entirely  upon  his  action,  tha.t  be  was  more 
deficient  in.  every  other  quality  than  hia  namesake. 

LXVII.  "  But  Marcus  Pieo  derived  ali  his  talents  from 
hia  erudition ;  for  he  was  much  better  versed  in  Ureoian. 
literature  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had,  liowever,  a. 
natm^il  keenness  of  disoeniment,  which  he  greatly  improved, 
by  art,  and  eieited  with  great  address  and  "dexterity,  thoiij^ 
in  very  icdifFerent  language;  but  he  was  frequently  wnrm 
and  choleric,  sometimes  cold  and  insipid,  and  now  and  then 
rather  smart  and  humorous.  He  did  not  long  support  the 
fatigue  and  emulous  contention  of  the  forum  ;  partly  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  constitution;  and  partly. 
because  he  could  not  submit  to  the  follies  and  impertinences 
of  the  common  people  (which  we  orators  are  forced  to 
swallow),  either,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  from  a  peculiar 
moroseness  of  temper,  or  fi'om  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  pride 
of  heart.  After  acquiring,  therefore,  in  his  youth,  a  tolerable 
degree  of  reputation,  liis  character  began  to  sink ;  but  in  Ihe 
trial  of  the  Vestals,  ho  again  recovered  it  with  some  additional 
lustre,  and  being  thus  recalled  to  the  theatre  of  eloquence,  be 
kept  his  rank,  as  loug  as  he  was  able  to  support  tlio  fatigne 
of  it ;  alter  which  his  credit  declined,  in  proportion  as  he 
remitted  his  application.  Fublius  Murena  had  a  moderate 
genius,  but  was  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  antiquity; 
he  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  to  the  belles  lettre% 
in  which  he  was  tolerably  versed ;  in  short,  he  wna  a  man  of 
great  industry,  and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  distinguislL 
himself.  Caius  Cei^orinus  had  a  good  stock  of  Grecian 
literature,  explained  whatever  he  advanced  with  great  neat- 
ness and  perspicuity,  and  had  a  graceful  action,  but  was  too 
cold  and  inanimate  for  the  forum.  Lucius  Turius,  with 
a  very  indifferent  genius,  but  the  most  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, spoke  in  public  very  often,  iu  the  best  manner  be  was 
able ;  and,  accordingly,  he  only  wauted  the  votes  of  a  few 
centuries  to  promote  him  to  the  consulship.  Caiua  Maoer 
was  sever  a  man  of  much  interest  or  authority,  but  was  one 
of  the  most  active  pleaders  of  his  time ;  and  if  his  liie,  his 
manners,  and  his  very  looks,  had  not  ruined  the  credit  of  his 
genius,  he  would  have  ranked  higher  in  the  list  of  orators. 
He  was  neither  copious,  nor  dry  and  barren  ;  neither  n 
and  embellished,  nor  wholly  inelegant;  and  his  voice,  I 
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gesture,  and  every  part  of  bis  action,  was  withont  any  grace; 
but  in  inventing  and  digesting  his  ideas,  he  had  a  won- 
derful accuracy,  such  as  no  man.  I  over  saw  either  poaaeased 
or  exerted  in  a  more  eminent  degree;  and  yet,  somehow,  he 
displayed  it"  rather  with  the  air  of  a  qnibhier,  than  of  au 
orator.  Though  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  public 
causes,  he  appeared  to  most  advantage  and  was  most  courted 
and  employed  in  private  ones, 

LXVIII.  "  CaiuB  Piso,  who  comes  next  in  order,  bad 
scarcely  any  esertion,  but  he  was  a  speaker  who  adopted 
a  very  familiar  style  ;  and  though,  in  feet,  he  was  far  from 
being  slow  of  invention,  he  had  more  penetratiun  in  his  look 
and  appearance  than  he  really  possessed.  His  contemporary, 
Marcus  Glabrio,  though  carefiilly  instructed  by  his  grandfather 
Sosevola,  was  prevented  from  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
natural  indolence  and  want  of  attention.  Lucius  Torquatus, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  elegant  turn  of  espression,  and  a  dear 
comprehension,  and  was  perfectly  polite  and  well-bred  in  his 
whole  manner.  But  Cnajus  Pompeiua,  my  coeval,  a  man  who 
was  bom  to  excel  ia  everything,  would  have  acquired  a  more 
distinguished  reputation  for  his  eloquence,  if  he  had  not 
been  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  it  by  the  more  daazling 
charms  of  military  feme.  His  language  was  naturally  bold 
and  elevated,  and  he  was  always  master  of  his  subject ;  and 
as  to  his  powers  of  enunciation,  his  voice  was  sonorous  and 
manly,  and  his  geatm-e  noble  and  full  of  dignity,  Decimua 
Silanua,  another  of  my  contemporaries,  and  your  father-in- 
law,  waa  not  a  man  of  much  application,  but  he  bad  a  very 
oompetent  share  of  discernment  and  elocution.  Quintus 
Poaipeius,  the  aoa  of  Aulus,  who  had  the  title  of  BiHiynicui, 
and  was  about  two  years  older  than  myself,  was,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  remarkably  fond  of  tbe  study  of  eloquence,  had  an 
uncommon  atock  of  learning,  and  waa  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance  ;  for  he  waa  connected  with  Marcus 
Piso  and  me,  not  only  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but 
as  an  asaooiate  in  our  studies  and  private  exercises.  His 
elocution  was  but  ill  recommended  by  his  action  ;  for  though 
the  former  was  sufGciently  copious  and  difiiisive,  there  was 
nothing  graceful  in  the  latter.  His  contemporary,  Publiua 
Autronius,  had  a  veiy  clear  and  strong  voice;  but  he  waa 
diatingtUBhed  by  no  other  accomplishment.  Ludua  Ootavius 
Beatinus  died  in  his  youth,  while  he  waa  in  full  practice ;  but 
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mded  tlie  rostra  with  more  nsstinuice  than  abjJiljr. 
s  Staienus,  who  chftnged  his  name  into  ^lius  by  a  tdnil 
I  of  self-adoption,  nas  a  warm,  an  abusive,  and  indeed  a  furiooB 
qieaker;  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  niauj,  that 
he  would  hare  risen  to  some  rank  in  tlie  state,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  clearly  convicted,  and  &r 
which  he  afterwards  Buffered. 

LXIX.  "  At  the  same  time  were  the  two  brothers  Cains 
and  Luciua  Csepaatus,  who,  though  men  of  an  obscure  tinuil; 
and  little  previous  consequence,  were  yet,  by  mere  dint  U 
application,  suddenly  promoted  to  the  qutestorBhip,  with  no 
othea-  recommendation  than  a  provincial  and  unpolished  kind 
of  oratory.  That  I  may  not  Reem  wilfully  to  omit  any  dft- 
daimer,  1  must  also  notice  Caius  CoBOonius  Calidianus,  wbti 
without  any  disoerament,  amused  the  people  with  a  rapicU^ 
of  language  (if  such  It  might  be  called)  which  be  attended 
with  a  perpetual  hurry  of  action,  and  a  most  violent  exertioD 
of  his  voice.  Of  much  the  same  cast  ivas  Quintus  Amus, 
who  may  be  considered  as  a  second-hand  MarcuB  Cranne. 
He  is  a  striking  proof  of  what  couaequence  it  is  in  such  a 
city  as  ours  to  devote  oneself  to  the  interests  of  the  maajT; 
and  to  be  aa  active  as  possible  in  promoting  their  Ktfety,  w 
their  honour.  For  by  these  means,  though  of  the  lowest 
parentage,  having  raised  himself  to  oifioes  of  rank,  and  to 
ooneiderable  wealth  and  inSuence,  he  likewise  acquired  tlw 
reputaUon  of  a  tolerable  patron,  without  either  learning  or 
abilities.  But  as  inexperienced  champions,  who,  &om  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  circus,  can  bear 
the  blows  of  their  opponents  vrithout  shrinking,  are  often 
overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  increased  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sand ;  so  A<,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
even  the  sharpest  encounters  with  good  success,  could  not 
stand  the  severity  of  that  year  of  judicial  eonteet,  wliiull 
blazed  upon  bim  like  a  summer's  sun,"  ^ 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Atticus,  "you  are  now  treatii  _ 
with  the  vety  dregs  of  oratory,  and  you  have  entertainB4j| 
in  this  manner  for  some  time ;  but  I  did  not  offer  to  iatas 
TUpt  yon.  because  I  never  dreamed  you  would  have  descended 
80  low  aa  to  mention  the  Staieni  and  AtUronii  /"  "  As  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  dead,  you  will  not  imagine,  I  suppose," 
_  jaid  I,  "  that  I  have  dono  it  to  court  their  fiivonr ;  bub)^ 

reuing  the  order  of  histoiy,  I  was  necessarily  led  by  d 


to  a  period  of  time  which  iaila  wi  thin  the  compass  of 
^onledge.     But  I  wish  it  to  be  noticed,  tliat  after 
ing  all  who  ever  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  wo  find  biit 
few  (very  few  iudeeii !)  whose  names  are  worth  recording ; 
and  not  many  who  had  even  the  repute  of  being  oratoi's.    Lot 
UB,  howerer,  return  to  our  subjeot. 

LXX.  "  Titus  Torquatua,  theu,  the  son  of  Titus,  was  a 
TTian  of  learning,  (which  he  first  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Molo  in  Rhodes,)  and  of  a  tree  and  easy  elocution  which  he 
received  from  nature.  If  ho  had  lived  to  a  proper  age,  he 
■would  havo  been  chosen  consul,  without  any  solicitation ; 
but  he  had  more  ability  for  speaking,  than  inclination ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  do  justice  to  the  aj-t  he  professed ; 
and  yet  he  was  never  wanting  to  his  duty,  either  in  the  pri- 
vate causes  of  bis  friends  and  dexKudents,  or  in  his  senatorial 
capacity.-  My  townsmau,  too,  Marcus  Pontidius,  pleaded  a 
number  of  private  causes.  He  hod  a  rapidity  of  expression, 
and  a  tolerable  quickness  of  comprehension ;  but  he  was  very 
warm,  and  indeed  rather  too  choleric  and  irascible  ;  so  that 
lie  often  wrangled,  not  only  with  his  antagonist,  but  {vihax. 
appears  very  strange)  with  the  judge  himaeif,  whom  it  was 
rather  his  business  to  sooth  and  gratify.  Marcus  Messala, 
who  waa  something  younger  than  myself,  was  far  fioni  being 
a  poor  and  abject  pleader,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  very  ele- 
gant one.  He  was  judicious,  penetrating,  and  wary,  very 
exact  in  digesting  and  methodizing  his  subject,  and  a  man  of 
uncommon  diligence  and  application,  and  of  very  extensive 
practice.  As  to  the  two  Metelli,  (Celer  and  Nopos,)  these  also 
had  a  moderate  share  of  employment  at  the  bar ;  but  being 
destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  abilities,  they  chiefly  applied 
themselves  (and  with  some  sut^cess)  to  debates  of  a  more 
popular  kind.  But  Cufeus  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  who  was 
never  reckoned  a  bad  speaker,  was  esteemed  a  very  eloquent 
one  in  his  consulship.  He  wanted  neither  sentiment  nor 
expression  ;  his  voice  was  sweet  and  sonorous  ;  and  he  had  a 
sufficient  stock  of  humour.  Caius  Memniius,  the  son  of  Lucius, 
was  a  perfect  adept  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  for  he  had 
an  insuperable  disgust  to  the  literature  of  the  Bomans.  He 
was  a  neat  and  pobshed  speaker,  and  had  a  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious turn  of  expression ;  but  as  he  was  equally  averse  to 
every  laborious  effort  either  of  the  mind  or  the  tongue,  his 
eloquence  declined  in  proportion  as  he  lessened  his  application.'' 
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LXXT.  "  But  I  heartily  wish,"  said  Brutus,  "  that  yon 
would  gi™  IIS  your  opiniou  of  those  ointora  who  are  still 
living  ;  or,  if  you  are  determined  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest, 
there  ore  two  at  least,  (that  is,  Cteaar  and  Maroelltia,  whom 
I  haTe  often  heard  you  speak  of  with  the  highest  approba- 
tion,) nhose  character  would  give  me  as  much  eutertaimneot 
as  any  of  those  you  have  already  specified."  "  But  why,"j 
answered  I,  "  should  you  espect  tiial  I  should  give  yon 
opinion  of  memrho  are  as  well  known  to  yourself  aa  to  m 
'■  Marcellus,  indeed,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  very  well  acquaint 
with  ;  but  as  to  Ctesar,  I  know  little  of  Aim.  For  I  havB 
heard  the  former  very  often  ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  able  to 
judge  for  myself,  the  lattw  had  set  out  for  hia  province." 
''  But  what,"  said  I,  "  think  you  of  him  whom  you  have  heard 
80  oftenJ  "  "What  else  can  I  think,"  replied  he,  "but  that  you 
will  soon  have  an  orator,  who  will  very  nearly  resemble  3^ur- 
selfl "  "  If  that  is  the  case,"  answered  I,  "  pray  think  of  him  as 
favourably  as  you  can."  "  I  do,"  said  he ;  "  for  lie  pleaaea 
me  very  highly ;  and  not  without  reason.  He  is  absolutely 
master  of  his  profession,  and,  neglecting  every  other,  hu 
applied  himself  solely  to  this ,-  and,  for  that  purpose,  haa 
persevered  in  the  rigorous  task  of  composing  a  daily  essay  in 
writing.  Hia  words  are  well  chosen ;  hia  language  is  full 
and  copious ;  and  everything  he  says  receives  an  additioaol 
ornament  from  the  graceful  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  action.  In  short,  ho  is  so  complete  an  orator,  that 
there  is  no  quality  I  know  of)  in  wliich  I  can  think  him  defi- 
cient. But  he  is  still  more  to  he  admired,  for  being  able,  in 
these  unhappy  times,  (which  are  marked  with  a  distress  that, 
by  some  cruel  fiitality,  has  overwhelmed  us  all,)  to  console 
himself,  as  opportunity  offers,  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity,  and  by  the  frequent  renewal  of  his  litoraty 
pursuits.  I  saw  him  lately  at  Mityleae ;  and  then  (as  I  hare 
already  hinted)  I  saw  him  a  thorough  Toan.  For  though  I 
had  before  discovered  in  him  a  strong  resemblance  of  your- 
self, the  likeness  was  much  improved  after  he  was  enriched 
by  the  instructions  of  your  learned  and  very  intimate  friend 
Cratippus."  "  Though  I  acknowledge,"  said  I,  "  that  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure  to  your  eulogies  on  a.  very  worthy 
man,  for  whom  I  have  the  warmest  esteem,  they  have  led 
me  insensibly  to  the  recollection  of  our  common  miseries, 
which  our  present  conversatiou  was  intended  to   suspend. 
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But  I    would  ■williugly  hear   wliat  is  Atticus's  opiiiiou  of 
Ctesar." 

LXXII.  "Upon  my  word,"  replied  Atticus,  "you  arc 
wonderfully  conaistent  with,  jour  plan,  to  say  nothing  yQur~ 
self  ai the  living;  and  indeed,  if  you  wei-e  to  deal  with  tliem, 
as  you  already  hava  with  the  dead,  aud  say  i^omethiDg  of 
every  paltry  fellow  that  occurs  to  your  memory,  you  woidd 
piaguo  us  witb  Auironii  and  Staieni  without  end.  But  though 
jou  might  poaaihly  have  it  in  view  not  to  encumber  yourself 
■with  euch  a  numerous  ciowd  of  insignificant  wretches;  or 
perhaps,  to  avoid  giving  any  one  room  to  complain  that  he 
was  either  unnoticed,  or  not  extolled  according  to  his  ima- 
giuary  merit ;  yet,  certainly,  you.  might  have  said  soioething 
of  Cffisar ;  especially,  as  your  opinion  of  Aw  abilities  ia  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  his  concerning  youn  is  very  far  ■ 
from  being  a  secret.  But,  however,"  said  he,  {addressing 
himself  to  Brutus,)  ''  I  really  think  of  CBBsar,  aud  everybody 
elEO  says  the  same  of  this  accurate  master  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, that  he  has  the  purest  and  the  most  elegant  command  of 
the  Eoman  language  ofall  the  orators  that  have  yet  appeared; 
and  that  not  merely  by  domestic  habit,  aa  we  have  lately  heard 
it  observed  of  the  families  of  the  Lajlii  aud  the  Mucii,  (though 
even  here,  I  believe,  this  might  partly  have  been  the  case,)  but 
he  chiefly  acquired  and  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection,  by  a 
studious  application  to  the  most  intricate  and  refined  branches 
of  hterature,  and  by  a  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the 
purity  of  his  style.  But  that  ke,  who,  involved  as  ho  was  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  business,  could  dedicate  to  you,  my 
Cicero,  a  laboured  treatise  on  the  art  of  speaiiog  correctly ; 
that  he,  who,  in  the  first  book  of  it,  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  an  accurate  choice  of  words  is  the  foundation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  who  baa  bestowed,"  -said  he,  (addressing  himself 
again  to  Bnitua,)  "  the  highest  encomiums  on  this  friend  of 
ours,  who  yet  chooses  to  leave  Ciesar's  character  to  »je;— that 
he  should  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  language  of  pohte  con- 
versation, is  a  circumstance  which  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned.  I  said,  the  highest  encomiums,"  pursued  Attious, 
"  because  he  says  in  so  many  words,  when  he  addresses  himself 
to  Cicero,  'If  others  have  faeatowed  all  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  acquire  a  habit  of  expressmg  themselves  with  ease  and 
correctness,  how  much  is  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  indebted  to  you,  who  are  the  highest  pattern,  aud 
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indeed  tLe  first  inventor  of  tiiat  rich  fertility  of  1 
which  distinguishes  your  performances.'" 

LXXIII.  "  Indeed,"  eaid  Brutus,  "  I  think  he  has  e 
your  merit  iu  a  very  friendly  and  a  very  magnificent  stjla; 
for  yon  are  not  only  the  highest  pattern,  and  even  the  /rd  I 
inventor  of  all  our  fertility  of  language^  which  alone  is  piBiM  I 
enough  to  contont  a,uy  reoHonable  man,  but  you  hsve  added 
fresli  honourB  to  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people ; 
for  the  very  escellence  in  which  we  had  hitherto  been  con- 
quered by  the  vanquished  Greeks,  has  now  been  either  wrested 
from  their  hands,  or  equally  shared,  at  least,  between  ua  and 
them.  So  that  I  prefer  this  honourable  testimony  of  Ctesar,  I 
will  not  say  to  the  pubhc  thankBgiving  which  was  decreed 
for  your  own.  military  services,  but  to  the  triumphs  of  many 
heroes."  "  Very  true,"  replied  I,  "provided  this  honourable 
testimony  was  really  the  Toioe  of  Cffisar's  judgment,  and 
not  of  bis  friendship  ;  for  ke  certainly  has  added  more  to  tiie 
dignity  of  the  Eoman  people,  whoever  he  may  be,  (if  indeed 
any  such  man  has  yet  existed,)  who  has  not  only  exemplified 
and  enlarged,  but  first  produced  this  rich  fertility  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  dou^ty  warriors  who  have  stormed  a  few  paltry 
castles  of  the  Ligurians,  which  have  furnished  us,  yon  kno*, 
with  many  repeated  triumphs.  In  reality,  if  we  can  subnit 
to  bear  the  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  (to  say  uothisg  of  ihets 
godlike  plans,  which,  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  our  genersH 
have  frequently  eaved  the  sinking  state  both  abroad  and  at 
home)  that  an  orator  is  justly  entitled  to  the  preferenoe 
to  any  commander  in  a  petty  war.  But  the  general,  jim 
will  Bay,  is  the  more  serviceable  man  to  tiie  public.  Nobody 
deniBB  it  :  and  yet  (for  I  am  not  afraid  of  provoking  jwir 
censure,  in  a  conversation  which  leaves  each  of  us  at  liberty 
to  say  what  he  thinks)  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  tlie 
single  oration  of  Craasus,  in  defence  of  Ourius,  than  be 
honoured  with  two  Ligurian  triumphs.  Tou  will,  perhaps 
reply,  that  the  storming  a  castle  of  the  Ligurians  was  a  thing 
of  more  consequence  to  the  state,  than  that  the  claim  af 
Curius  should  be  ably  supported.  This  I  own  to  be  tme. 
But  it  was  also  of  more  consequence  to  the  Athenians,  that 
their  houses  should  be  securely  roofed,  than  to  have  their 
city  graced  with  a  most  beautiful  statue  of  Minerva :  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  tbia,  I  would  much  rather  have  been  a 
"hidias,  than  the  most  skilful  joiner  in  Athens.     In  the 
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present  case,  therefore,  we  aro  not  to  consider  a  man'e  uaeftil- 
nesB,  but  the  strength  of  his  abilities;  especially  as  the 
number  of  painters  acd  Btatuaries  who  have  excelled  in  their 
profession,  ia  Tery  small;  whereas  there  can  never  be  any 
■want  of  joiners  and  mechanical  labourera.  LXXIV.  But 
proceed,  my  Attiens,  with  Ctesar;  and  oblige  ua  with  the 
remainder  of  hia  character."  "  We  see  then,"  said  he,  "  from 
what  bus  juat  been  mentioned,  that  a  pure  and  coiTeot  style 
is  the  groundwork,  and  the  very  basis  and  foundation,  upon 
■which  an  orator  must  build  his  other  accomplish  men  ts  ; 
though  it  is  true,  that  those  who  had  hitherto  possessed  it, 
derived  it  more  from  early  habit,  than  from  any  principles  of 
art.  It  ia  needless  to  refer  you  to  the  instances  of  LieliuB 
and  Scipio  ;  for  a  purity  of  language,  as  well  as  of  mannere, 
■waa  the  oharaoteristic  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  be  applied  to  every  one ;  for  their  two  contemporaries, 
Cwciliua  and  Pacuvius,  spoke  very  incorrectly ;  but  yet  people 
in  general  who  had  not  resided  out  of  the  city  nor  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  domestic  barbarJBma,  Bpoke  the  Eoman  lan- 
guage with  purity.  Time,  however,  as  well  at  Rome  B8  in 
Greece,  soon  altered  matters  for  the  worse ;  for  this  city  (as 
had  formerly  been  the  case  at  Athens)  waa  resorted  to  by  a 
crowd  of  adventurera  from  different  parts,  who  spoke  very 
corruptly;  which  showa  the  necewity  of  reforming  our  lan- 
guage, and  reducing  it  to  a  certain  standard,  which  shall  not 
be  liable  to  vary  like  the  capricious  laws  of  custom.  Though 
we  ■were  then  very  young,  ■we  can  easily  remember  Titua 
riamininus,  who  was  joint-conaul  with  Quintus  Metellus ;  he " 
■was  supposed  to  apeak  his  native  language  with  corrcctnoae, 
but  was  a  man  of  no  literature.  As  to  Catuius,  he  was  far 
indeed  froaa  being  destitute  c'.  learning,  as  you  have  already 
observed;  but  his  reputed  purity  of  diction  waa  ohiefiy 
©■wing  to  the  aweetueaa  of  hia  voice  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
accent.  Cotta,  who,  by  his  broad  pronunciation,  lost  all 
resemblance  of  the  elegant  tone  of  the  Greeks,  and  affected  a 
harsh  and  matic  utterance,  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Catulos, 
acquired  the  same  reputation  of  correctness,  by  pursuing  a 
wild  and  unfrequented  path.  But  gisenna,  who  had  the  am- 
bition to  think  of  reforming  our  phraaeology,  could  cot  be 
lashed  out  of  his  whimsical  and  new-fangled  tuma  of  eiprCB- 
sion,  by  ail  the  raillery  of  Caius  EuMua."  "  What  do  you  refer 
to  1"  aaid  Brutus  ;  "  and  who  was  the  Cains  Rustus  you  ore 
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speaking  of)*  "He  was  a  noted  prosecutor,"  replied  ] 
'■  some  years  ago.  When  thU  man  lind  supported  a  '  " 
nieat  agiunfit  one  Cuius  Batiliua,  Siaenua,  who  mu 
for  the  defendant,  told  lum,  that  several  parts  of  bia  a 
sation  were  tpitaliecd,^  LXXV.  My  lord*,  cried  .~ 
to  the  judges,  /  thall  be  craeUy  over-reached,  nrUtu  ] 
ffioe  nte  jtour  attistance.  HU  charge  overpowers  my  c 
prekeation;  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  tomt   uji/aii 

WJuO,  in  tie  name  of  heaven,  « 
BP1TATICAI.1    /  kaom  lie  meaning  of  sfit,  or  seinix ;  &u<4 
•rid  AnCAL,  at  the  end  of  it,  abtolutelif   putxlea  i 
rhole  bench  laughed  xetj  heartily  at  the  singular  oddity  of    | 
espression;  my  old  (riend,  however,  was  still  of  opiuion, 
tiiat  to  speak,  correctly,  was  to  speak  difiurentlj  from  otiffl 
people. 

"  But  Csesar,  who  was  guided  by  the  principles  of  art,  a 
corrected  the  imperfectious  cf  a  vicioua  custom,  by  adopt' 
tbc  rules  and  improvements  of  a  good  one,  as  be  found  tl 
occasionally  displayed  in  the  course  of  polite  conversatioD. 
Accordingly,  to  tbe  purest  elegance  of  expres^on,  (which  is 
equally  necessary  to  every  well-bred  citiaen,  as  to  au  orator,) 
he  hns  added  all  the  various  ornaments  of  elocution ;  so  that 
he  seems  to  exhibit  the  finest  painting  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  view.  As  he  has  such  eitraordiuary  mem 
even  in  the  tenor  of  bis  language,  I  must  confess  that  there 
is  no  person  I  know  of,  to  whom  he  should  yield  tbe  prefer- 
once.  Besides,  his  manner  of  speaking,  both  as  to  his  vutco 
and  gesture,  is  splendid  and  noble,  without  tbe  least  appear- 
ance of  artifice  or  affectation ;  and  there  is  a  dignity  i 
very  presence,  which  bespeaks  a  great  and  elevated  m 
"  Indeed,"  said  Brutus,  "  his  orations  please  me  highly  j 
I  have  had  the  satisfitction  to  read  several  of  them.  Ho  i 
likewise  written  some  commentaries,  or  short  memoic^fl 
his  own  transactions."  "  And  such,"  said  I,  "  as  merit  jp 
highest  approbation ;  for  they  are  plain,  correct,  and  g 
and  divested  of  all  the  ornaments  of  language,  si 
(if  I  may  be  aUowed  the  expression)  in  a  kind  of  i 
But  while  ho  pretended  only  to  furuiah  the  loose  materials, 
for  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  compose  a  regular  historji 

'  In  tli9  origiQfll  ipulalifica,  worthy  to  to  Bpit  upon.  It  ijjpMTa, 
the  oonHBiion,  to  have  been  a  word  whunaicaflj  deriveij  bj  (hs 
IT  of  it  frum  tpata,  Gpittite. 
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he  may,  psrhaps,  havo  gratified  the  vanity  of  a  few  literary 
frmeun;  but  he  has  certaialy  prevented  all  eensiblo  men 
from  attempting  any  improvement  on  bis  plan.  For,  in  his- 
tory, nothing  ia  more  pleasing  than  a  correct  and  elegant 
brevity  of  espresaion.  With  your  leave,  however,  it  is  iiigh 
time  to  return  to  those  oratora  who  have  quitted  the  stage 
of  life. 

JjXXVI.  "  Caius  Siciniua,  then,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the 
censor  Quintua  Pompey,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  died  after 
his  advancement  to  the  qu^storship.  He  was  a  speaker  of 
some  merit  and  reputation,  which  he  derived  from  the  ^atem 
of  Hermagoros ;  who,  though  ho  furnished  bnt  Uttle  assist- 
ance for  acquiring  an  ornamental  style,  gave  many  useful 
precepts  to  expedite  and  improve  the  invention  of  an  orator. 
For  in  this  system  we  Lave  a  collection  of  fixed  and  determi- 
nate mlea  for  public  speaking ;  which  are  delivered  indeed 
without  any  show  or  parade,  (and  I  might  have  added,  in 
a  trivial  and  homely  form,)  but  yet  are  so  plain  and  me- 
thodical, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  the  road. 
By  keeping  close  to  these,  and  always  digesting  bis  subject 
before  he  ventured  to  speak  upon  it,  (to  which  we  may  add, 
that  he  had  a  tolerable  fluency  of  expression,)  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, without  any  other  assistance,  as  to  be  ranked  among 
the  pleaders  of  the  day.  As  to  Caius  ViseUius  Varro,  who  ■ 
-was  my  cousin,  aud  a  contemporary  of  Sicinius,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  learning.  He  died  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
court  of  inquests,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted  after  the 
expiration  of  his  tedileship.  The  public,  I  confess,  had  not  the 
same  opinion  of  his  abilities  that  1  have :  for  he  never  passed 
aa  a  man  of  sterling  eloquence  aoaong  the  people.  His  speech 
was  eacessively  quick  and  rapid,  and  consequently  indistinct; 
for,  in  fact,  it  was  embarrassed  and  obscured  by  the  celerity 
of  its  course ;  and  yet,  after  all,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  man 
who  had  a  better  choice  of  words,  or  a  richer  vein  of  seo- 
timent.  He  had  besides,  &  complete  f^nd  of  polite  literature, 
and  a  thorough  kuowlec^e  of  the  principles  of  jimsprudence, 
which  be  learned  from  his  fixther  Aculeo.  To  proceed  in 
our  account  of  the  dead,  the  nest  that  presents  himself  is 
Lucius  Torquatua,  whom  you  will  not  so  readily  proaounoe 
a  proficieut  in  the  art  of  speaking  (though  he  was  by  no 
means  deatituto  of  elocution),  us  what  is  called  hy  the 
Greeks,   o  politkal  adept.     He    had   a  plentiful  stock   of 
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learning,  not  indeed  of  tbe  common  sort,  but  of  a  d 
abstruse  and  curious  nature ;  bo  had  likewise  an  adminble 
memory, and  a  very  sensible  and  elegaut  turn  of  expresuoii; 
all  whicb  qualities  derived  on  additional  grace  from  the 
dignity  of  bis  deportment,  tmd  tbe  integrity  of  his  mannoB. 
I  was  also  highly  pleased  with  the  style  of  his  contemportty 
TriariuB,  which  eitpreased  to  perfeotion  the  character  of  a 
worthy  old  gentleman,  who  bad  beea  thoroughly  polished  hj 
the  retincments  of  literature.  What  a  venerable  seveii^ 
was  there  in  bis  look !  what  forcible  solemnity  in  his  lan- 
guage I  aud  how  thoughtful  and  deliberate  every  word  be 
spoke  !"  At  the  mention  of  Torquatus  and  Triarius,  for  ei 
of  whom  he  had  tbe  most  aSectionate  veneration,  "  It  filh 
my  heart  with  anguish,"  said  Brutus,  "  (to  omit  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,)  when  1  reflect,  as  I  cannot  help  doing, 
on  your  mentioning  the  names  of  these  worthy  men,  that 
your  long-respected  authority  was  insufficient  to  procure 
an  acoommodation  of  our  differences,  Tbe  republic  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  these,  and  many  other 
excellent  citizens."  "Not  a  word  more,"  said  I,  "  on  this 
melancholy  subject,  which  can  only  aggravate  our  sorrow; 
for  OS  the  remembrance  of  what  is  fjready  past  is  painfiil 
enough,  the  prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come  is  still  more 
afflicting.  Let  us,  therefore,  drop  our  unavailing  complaints, 
and  (agreeably  to  our  plan)  confine  our  attention  to  tbe 
forensic  merifa  of  our  deceased  friends. 

LXXVII.  "  Among  those,  then,  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
unhappy  war,  was  Marcus  ^ibnlus,  who,  though  not  a  pro- 
fessed orator,  was  a  very  accurate  writer,  and  a.  solid  and 
experienced  advocate ;  and  Appiua  Claudius,  your  father-in- 
law,  and  my  colleague  and  intimate  acquaintance,  who  was 
not  only  a  bard  student,  and  a  man  of  learning,  biit  a  prac- 
tised orator,  a  skilful  augurist  and  civilian,  and  a  thorou^ 
adept  in  the  Koman  liistory.  As  to  Lucius  Somitius,  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  any  rules  of  art ;  but  be  spoke 
bis  native  language  with  parity,  and  had  a  great  freedom  of 
address.  We  had  likewise  the  two  Lentuli,  men  of  consular 
dignity;  one  of  whom,  (I  mean  Publiiis,)  the  avenger  of  mj 
wrougs,  and  tbe  author  of  my  restoration,  derived  all  liB 
powers  and  accompliabments  from  the  assistance  of  art,  ani 
not  from  the  bounty  of  nature ;  but  he  had  such  a  great  and 
Boblo  disposition,  that  he  claimed  aU  tbe  honours  of  the  most 
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h  the  utmoBt  ■ 
itulus)  was  aa  H 
nuch,  perhaps,       ^ 


illuEitrioiiB  citizens,  and  supported  them  with 
dignity  of  character.  The  other  (Lucius  Lentulus)  \ 
animaited  speaker,  for  it  would  be  sayiug  too  much,  ] 
to  call  him  an  orator ;  but,  imhappilj,  be  had  an  utter  aver- 
aon  to  the  trouble  of  thinking.  His  voice  was  sonorous ;  and 
iiis  language,  though  not  absolutely  hareh  and  forbidding, 
was  warm  and  vigorous,  and  carried  in  it  a  kind  of  terror. 
In  a  judicial  trial,  you  would  probably  have  wished  for  a 
more  agreeable  and  a  keener  advocate ;  but  in  a  debate  on 
matters  of  government,  yoa  would  have  thought  his  abUitiea 
BufBcient.  Even  Titus  Postumius  had  Buch  powers  of  utter- 
ance aa  were  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  in  political  matters,  he 
spoke  with  the  same  unbridled  ardour  he  fought  with  ;  ia 
siort,  he  was  much  too  warm ;  though  it  must  ho  owned  he 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Atticus,  "  if  the  persons  you  have 
mentioned  were  still  living,  I  should  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
you  were  endeavouring  to  solicit  their  iavour.  For  you  intro- 
duce everybody  who  bad  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak 
his  mind ;  so  that  I  almost  begin  to  wonder  how  Marcus 
Serviliua  has  escaped  your  notice."  LXXVIII.  "  I  am, 
indeed,  very  sensible,"  replied  I,  "that  there  have  been 
many  who  never  spoke  in  pubho,  that  were  much  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  than  those  orators  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  enumerate;^  but  I  have,  at  least,  answered  one  pur- 
pose by  it,  which  is  to  show  you,  that  in  this  populous  city  we 
have  not  had  very  many  who  had  the  resolution  to  speak  at 
all ;  and  that  even  among  these,  there  have  been  few  who  were 
entitled  to  our  applause.  I  camaot,  therefore,  ni^leot  to  take 
some  notice  of  those  worthy  knights,  and  my  intimate  friends, 
very  lately  deceased,  Publius  Cominius  Spoletinus,  against 
whom  I  pleaded  in  defence  of  Caius  Cornelius,  and  who  was 
a  methodical,  spirited,  and  ready  speaker;  and  Tiberius 
Aceius,  of  Pisaurum,  to  whom  I  replied  in  behalf  of  Aulus 
CIuentiuB,  and  who  was  an  accurate,  and  a  tolerably  copious 
advocate  :  he  was  also  well  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  Her- 
m^oras,  which,  though  of  little  service  to  embellish  and 
enrich  our  elocution,  furnish  a  variety  of  argument^  which, 
like  the  weapons  of  the  hght  infantry,  may  bo  readily 
ndanaged,  and  are  adapted  to  every  subject  of  debate.  I  must 

'  TluB  WS£  prababl;  iatended  oe  an  indirect  oampUineiit  to  Attioa' 
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add,  that  I  never  knew  a  mnn  of  greater  industry  and  appli- 
cation, Ab  to  Caiua  Piao,  my  aon-iu-law,  it  ia  scarcely  possible 
to  mention  any  one  who  was  blessed  with  o,  finer  capacity. 
He  was  constantly  employed  either  in  public  epeaking,  sod 
private  declamatory  exercises,  or,  at  least,  in  writing  and 
thinking :  and,  conaequeatly,  he  raade  such  a  rapid  progreffi, 
that  he  rather  seemed  to  £y  than  to  run.  He  bad  an  el^ont 
choice  of  eipreasion,  and  tbo  structure  of  his  periods  was 
perfectly  neat  and  harmouioua  ;  he  had  an  astonishing  Tariety 
and  strength  of  ailment,  and  a  lively  and  agreeable  turn  of 
thought;  and  his  gesture  was  naturally  so  graceful,  that  it 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  (which  it  really  ■was  not)  by 
t&B  nicest  rules  of  art.  I  am  rather  fearful,  indeed,  that 
I  should  be  thought  to  have  been  prompted  by  my  affection 
for  him  to  have  given  him  a  greater  character  than  he 
deserved ;  but  this  is  so  iar  from  being  the  case,  that  I  might 
justly  have  ascribed  to  liim  many  qualities  of  a  different  and 
more  valuable  nature;  for  in  continence,  social  ardour,  and 
every  other  kicd  of  virtue,  there  was  scarcely  any  of  his 
contemporaries  who  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him. 

LXXIX  "  Marcas  Cadiua  too  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
not  with  stimding  the  unhappy  change,  either  of  hia  fortune  or 
disposition,  which  marked  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life.  As  long 
as  ho  was  directed  by  my  influence,  he  behaved  himself  so 
well  as  a  tribune  of  the  people,  that  no  man  supported  the 
interests  of  the  senate,  and  cf  all  the  good  and  virtuous,  in 
opposition  to  the  factious  and  unruly  madness  of  a  set  of 
abandoned  citizens,  with  more  firmness  than  he  did  ;  a  part 
in  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  himself  to  great  advantage, 
by  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  language,  and  his  lively  , 
humour  and  polite  address.  He  spoke  several  harangues  in 
a  very  sensible  style,  and  three  spirited  invectives,  which 
originated  from  our  political  disputes;  and  hia  dcfenuve 
speeches,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  were  yet  tolerably 
good,  and  had  a  degree  of  merit  which  was  far  fi-om  being 
contemptible.  After  be  had  been  advanced  to  the  Eedileship, 
by  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  m 
he  had  lost  my  company  (for  I  was  then  abroad  in  Cilicia)  h9 
likewise  lost  himself;  and  entirelyaunk  his  credit,  by  imitat- 
ing the  conduct  of  those  very  men,  whom  he  had  before  80 
successfully  opposed.  But  Marcus  Calidius  has  a  more  parti- 
cular claim  to  our  notice  for  the  singularity  of  hia  character; 
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wKicb  cannot  bo  properly  bo  said  to  iiavo  entitled  him 
to  a  place  among  our  other  orators,  as  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  whole  fraternity;  for  ia  him  we  beheld  the  moat 
lujcommon  and  the  moat  delicate  sentiments,  arrayed  in  the 
softest  and  finest  language  imaginable.  Nothing  could  he 
eo  easy  as  the  turn  and  compass  of  his  periods ;  nothing  so 
ductile  J  nothing  more  pliablo  and  obsequious  to  his  will ;  bo 
that  he  Lad  a  greater  command  of  words  than  any  orator  what- 
ever. In  short,  the  flow  of  his  language  was  so  pure  and 
limpid,  that  nothing  could  be  clearer;  and  so  free,  that  it 
■vras  never  clogged  or  obstructed.  Every  word  was  exactly 
in  the  place  where  it  should  be,  and  disposed  (as  Luciliua 
expresses  it)  with  ns  much  nicety  -as  in  a  curious  piece  of 
mosaic  work.  We  may  add,  that  he  had  not  a  single  expres- 
sion which  was  either  harsh,  unnatural,  abject,  or  iar-fetched; 
and  yet  he  was  so  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  plain  and 
ordinary  mode  of  speafciug,  that  he  abounded  greatly  in  the 
metaphor, — but  such  metaphors  as  did  not  appear  to  usurp  a 
post  that  belonged  to  another,  but  only  to  occupy  their  own. 
These  delicacies  were  displayed,  not  in  a  loose  and  eSeminate 
style,  but  in  such  a  one  as  waa  strictly  nujnerotis,  without 
either  appearing  to  he  so,  or  running  on  with  a  dull  uni- 
formity of  sound.  He  was  likewise  master  of  the  Tarioua 
omamouts  of  ]ang;uage  and  thought  which  the  Greeks  call 
Agures,  whereby  he  enlivened  and  embellished  his  style  as 
with  BO  many  forensic  deoorations.  We  may  add  that  he 
readily  discovered,  upon  all  occasions,  what  was  the  real 
point  of  debate,  and  where  the  stress  of  the  argument  lay ; 
and  that  his  method  of  ranging  his  ideas  was  extremely  artful, 
his  action  gentlemanly,  and  his  whole  manner  very  engaging 
and  very  aensible.  LXXX.  Ia  short,  if  to  speak  agreeably  ia 
the  chief  merit  of  an  orator,  you  will  find  no  one  who  waa 
better  qualified  than  Calidius. 

"But  as  we  have  observed  a  little  before,  that  it  is  the  ' 
business  of  an  orator  to  instruct,  to  please,  and  to  mow  the 
pattiona;  ho  was,  indeed,  perfectly  master  of  the  first  two ;  for 
no  one  could  better  elucidate  his  subject,  or  charm  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  But  as  to  the  third  quahfication,  the 
moving  and  alarming  the  passions,  which  is  of  much  greater 
ef&cacy  than  the  former,  he  waa  wholly  destitute  of  it.  He 
had  no  force,  no  exertion ;  either  by  his  own  choice,  and 
from  an  opinion  that  those  who  had  a  loftier  turn  of  ezprer 
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rarrn  and  apiriteii  action,  were  little  better 
■  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  natoral 
!  habitttal  practice;  or,  lastly,  because  it  wss 
beyond  the  Btrength  of  his  abititiee.  If,  indeed,  it  is  a  uselMa 
quality,  his  want  of  it  waa  arealeicellence;  but  if  otherwise 
it  waa  certainly  a  defect.  I  particularly  remember,  that 
when  he  prosecuted  Quintus  Galliua  for  an  attempt  to  poiaoa 
him,  and  pretended  that  he  had  the  plainest  proofs  of  it,  and 
could  produce  many  lettera,  witnesses,  informations,  mi 
other  ovidenees  to  put  the  truth  of  his  charge  beyond  a 
doubt,  interspersing  many  aenaible  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  crime; — I  remember,  I  Bay,  that  when  it 
came  to  my  turn  to  reply  to  him,  after  urging  every  argu- 
ment which  the  case  itself  .suggested,  I  insisted  upon  it  as  a 
materia.]  circumatance  in  favour  of  my  client,  that  the  prose- 
cutor, while  he  charged  him  with  a  design  against  his  life,  and 
assured  us  that  he  had  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  it  tbea 
in  hia  hands,  related  his  story  with  as  much  cose,  and  as 
much  calmness  and  indifference,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
'Would  it  have  been  pofaible,'  said  I,  (addressing  myself  to 
Calidius.)  'that  you  should  apeak  with  this  air  of  unconcern, 
unless  the  charge  was  purely  au  invention  of  your  ownl  And, 
above  all,  that  jou,  whose  eloijuence  has  oStea  vindicated  the 
wrongs  of  other  people  with  so  much  spirit,  should  speak  to 
oooUy  of  a  crime  which  threatened  your  life)  Where  wM 
that  expression  of  i-esentment  which  is  bo  natural  to  the  in- 
jured! Where  that  ardour,  thnt  eagerness,  which  extorts  the 
ittOBt  pathetic  language  even  from  men  of  the  dullest  capSr 
cities  ?  There  waa  no  visible  disorder  in  your  m.ind,  no 
emotion  in  yoiu:  looks  and  gesture,  no  smiting  of  the  thigh  or 
the  forehead,  nor  even  a  single  stamp  of  the  foot.  You  were, 
therefore,  so  far  from  interesting  our  feelings  iu  your  iavi 
that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  eyes  open,  while  you  t 
relating  the  dangers  you  had  so  narrowly  escaped.'  Thus 
employed  the  natural  defect,  or,  if  you  please,  the  sena' 
calmness  of  an  ezoeUent  orati^,  as  an  argument  to  irtvali< 
bis  charge."  "  But  is  it  possible  to  doubt,"  cried  feutm^ 
"  whether  this  wna  a  sensible  quality,  or  a  defeoti  For  as  the 
greatest  merit  of  an  orator  is  to  be  able  to  inflame  the 
pasttions,  and  give  them  such  a  bias  as  shall  best  answer  hie 
purpose;  he  who  is  destitate  of  this  must  certainly  be  de- 
fident  in  tha  most  capital  part  of  his  profession." 
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LXXXI.  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  aaid  I ;  "hnt  let  us 
now  proceed  to  him  (HortensiviB)  who  is  the  only  remaining 
orator  worth  noticing;  after  whidi,  09  you  seem  to  insist 
upon  it,  I  shall  say  something  of  myself.  I  muat  first,  how- 
ever, do  justice  to  the  memory  of  two  promising  youths, 
who,  if  they  had  lived  to  a  riper  age,  would  have  aoqiiired  the 
hi^Qst  reputation  for  their  eloqueueo."  "  You  mean,  I 
Huppose,"  said  Brutus,  "  Caius  Curio,  and  Caius  Licinius 
Calvua."  "  The  very  same,"  replied  I.  "  One  of  them,  besides 
bia  plausible  manner,  had  such  an  easy  and  volable  flow 
of  expression,  and  such  an  ineihaustihle  variety,  and  some- 
times accuracy  of  Bentiraent,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ready  and  ornamental  speakers  of  his  time.  Though  he  had 
received  but  little  instruction  from  the  professed  masterB 
of  the  art,  nature  had  furnished  him  with  an  admirable  capa- 
city for  the  practice  of  it,  I  never,  indeed,  discovered  in  him 
any  great  degree  of  application ;  hut  he  was  certainly  very 
ambitious  to  dbtinguidi  himself ;  and  if  he  had  continued  to 
listen  to  my  advice,  aa  he  had  begun  to  do,  he  would  have 
preferred  the  acquisition  of  real  honour  to  that  of  untimely 
grandeur."  "  What  do  you  mean  t"  said  Brutus ;  "  or  in  what 
manner  are  these  two  objects  to  be  distinguished  1"  "  I  dis- 
tinguish them  thus,"  replied  I ;  "  as  honour  is  the  reward  of 
virtue,  conferred  upon  a  man  by  the  choice  and  affection  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  who  obtains  it  by  their  free  votes  and 
Buflrages  is  to  be  considered,  in  my  opinion,  aa  an  honourable 
member  of  the  community.  But  he  who  acquires  his  power 
and  authority  by  taking  advantage  of  every  unhappy  incident, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  Curio  aimed 
to  do,  acquires  only  the  name  of  honour,  without  the  sub- 
Btance.  Whereas,  if  he  had  hearkened  to  me,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignity,  ia  an  honourable  manner,  and 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  meu,  by  a  gradual  advance- 
ment to  public  ofSces,  as  his  father  and  many  other  eminent 
citizens  had  done  before.  I  often  gave  the  same  advice  to 
Publius  Crassus,  the  son  of  Marcus,  who  courted  my  friend- 
ship in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ;  and  recommended  it  to  him 
very  warmly,  to  consider  tliat  as  the  truest  path  to  honour 
which  had  been  already  marked  out  to  him  by  the  example 
of  his  ancestors.  For  he  had  been  extremely  well  educated, 
and  was  perfectly  versed  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature ; 
be  had  likewise  a  peaetratiDg  genius,  and  an  elegant  vari' 
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of  espreasion;  and  appeared  grave  and  Bententious  ■without 
arrogance,  and  modest  and  diffident  without  dqection.  But 
like  many  other  young  men,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  tti 
of  ambition;  and  after  aoi'vinga  ehort  time  with  repulaC 
as  a  volunteer,  nothing  could  eatiBfy  him  but  to  try  his 
tune  as  a  general,  an  employment  which  was  confined  by 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  men  who  had  arrived  at  a 
age,  and  who,  even  then,  were  obliged  to  submit  thi 
tonsioas  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  public  decision,  Tbiis,  by 
exposing  himself  to  a  fatal  catoGtrophe,  while  he  was  oadea- 
vouring  to  rival  the  fame  of  Cyrua  and  Alexander,  who  lived  to 
finish  their  desperate  career,  he  lost  all  resemblance  of  Lucius 
Crasaua,  and  hb  other  worthy  progenitors.  LXXXII.  But 
let  us  return  to  Calvus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  an 
orator  who  bad  received  more  literary  improvemeats  than 
Curio,  and  had  a  more  accumte  and  delicate  nianuer  of  speak- 
ing, which  he  conducted  with  great  taste  atid  elegance  ;  bnt^ 
(by  being  too  minute  and  nice  a  critic  upon  himself,)  while 
he  was  labouring  to  correct  and  refiue  his  langun^,  he  suf- 
fered al!  the  force  and  spirit  of  it  to  evaporate.  In  short,  it 
was  BO  exquisitely  polished,  as  to  charm  the  eye  of  every  eldlfal 
observer;  but  it  was  little  noticed  by  tho  common  people  in 
a  crowded  forum,  which  is  the  proper  theatre  of  eloquenca" 
"  His  aim,"  said  Brutus,  "  was  to  he  admired  aa  an  Attic 
orator ;  and  to'  this  we  must  attribute  that  accurate  exility  of 
style,  which  he  constantly  affected."  "  This,  indeed,  wb 
professed  character,"  replied  I ;  "  but  he  was  deceived 
self,  and  led  others  iuto  the  same  mistake.  It  is  true, 
over  supposes  that  to  speak  in  the  Auic  taste,  is  to  avoid  ei 
awkward,  every  harsh,  every  vicious  expression,  has,  in  this 
sense,  an  undoubted  right  to  fefuse  his  approbation  to  eveiy- 
thiug  which  is  not  strictly  Attic.  For  he  must  naturally 
detest  whatever  is  insipid,  disgusting,  or  incorrect ;  whilo 
he  considers  correctness  and  propriety  of  lauguaga  as  thd 
religion  and  good-manners  of  an  orator;  and  every  one  n" 
pretends  to  speak  in  public  should  adopt  the  same  opinii 
But  if  he  bestows  the  name  of  Atticism  on  a  meagre,  a  diy, 
and  a  niggardly  turn  of  expression,  provided  it  is  neat,  eon 
and  polished,  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  be  bestows  it 
properly ;  as  the  Attic  orators,  however,  had  many  qualities 
of  a  more  important  nature,  I  would  advise  him  to  be  caref  ' 
that  be  does  not  overlook  their  different  kinds  and  degrees 
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merit,  and  their  great  extent  and  variety  of  character.  The 
Attio  speakeia,  he  will  tell  me,  are  the  modela  upon  which  ho 
-wiebes  to  form  his  eloquence.  But  which  of  tbem  does  he 
mean  to  fix  uponl  for  they  are  not  all  of  the  s 
Who,  for  iuBtance,  could  be  more  unlike  each  other  than 
Demosthenes  and  Ljsiaal  or  than  Demosthenes  and  Hy- 
perides  ?  Or  who  more  different  from  either  of  them,  than 
jEschineaJ  Which  of  them,  then,  do  you  propose  to  imitated 
If  only  one,  this  'will  be  a  tacit  implication,  that  none  of  the 
rest  were  true  masters  of  Atticism ;  if  all,  how  can  you 
possibly  succeed,  when  their  chajactera  are  so  opposite  1  Let 
me  further  oak  you,  whether  Demetrius  Phalereus  spoke  in 
the  Attic  style  I  In  my  opinion,  his  orations  have  the  very 
taste  of  Athena.  But  he  is  certainly  more  florid  than  cither 
Hyperidea  or  Lysias ;  partly  from  the  natural  turn  of  hia 
genina,  and  partly  by  choice. 

LXXXIII.  "  There  were  likewise  two  others  at  the  tima 
we  are  speaking  of,  whose  characters  were  equally  dissimilar ; 
and  yet  both  of  them  were  truly  Altie.  The  first  (Charisius) 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  speeches,  which  he  composed 
for  his  friends,  professedly  in  imitation  of  Lysiaa ;  and  the 
other  (Democharcs,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes)  wrote  several 
orations,  and  a  regular  history  of  what  wns  transacted  in 
Athens  under  his  own  observation  ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  in 
the  style  of  an  historian,  as  of  an  oiutor.  Hegesios  took  the 
former  for  hia  model,  and  was  so  vain  of  his  own  taste  for 
Atticism,  that  he  considered  his  predecessors,  who  were  really 
masters  of  it,  as  mere  ruatica  in  comparison  of  himself  But 
what  can  be  more  insipid,  mora  fidvolons,  or  more  puerile, 
tlian  that  very  concinnity  of  eipreasioa  which  he  actually 
acquired  1  '  But  still  we  wish  to  resemble  the  Attic  speakers.' 
Do  BO  by  all  means.  But  were  uot  those,  tlien,  true  Attio 
speakers,  we  have  just  been  mentioning  1  'Nobody  denies 
it;  and  these  are  the  men  we  imitate.'  But  howl  when 
they  ai-e  so  very  different,  not  only  fi-om  each  other,  but  from 
all  the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  i  '  True ;  but  Thucydides 
is  our  leading  pattern.'  This,  too,  I  can  aUow,  if  you  design 
to  compose  histories,  instead  of  pleading  caus^.  For  Tim- 
cydides  was  both  an  exact  and  a  stately  historian ;  but  he 
never  intended  to  write  models  for  conducting  a  judicial  pro- 
ceas.  I  will  even  go  bo  far  as  to  add,  that  I  have  often  com- 
mended the  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history 
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in  great  numbere ;  though  I  inwBt  frankly  own,  that  I  neither 
could  imitate  them,  if  I  would,  nor  indeed  rvmUd,  if  1  coWd; 
like  a  man  who  would  neither  choose  his  wine'Bo  new  as  to 
hftva  been  tunned  off  ia  the  preceding  vintage,  nor  bo  eio»- 
aiTely  old  as  to  date  its  age  from  the  congnlahip  of  Opimiu 
or  Anicius.  '  The  latter,'  you  will  say,  'bears  the  highest  price.' 
Veij  probably ;  but  when  it  haa  too  much  age,  it  has  lot 
that  delicious  flavour  which  pleasea  the  palate,  aud,  in  mj 
opinion,  ia  scarcely  tolerable.  '  Would  you.  choose,  then, 
when  you  have  a  mind  to  r^ale  youiself,  to  apply  to  a  fresh, 
Qnripened  cask  %'  By  no  means ;  but  stiU  there  ia  a  cemio 
age,  when  good  wino  arriveB  at  its  utmost  perfection.  In  the 
some  manner,  I  would  recommend  ueitlier  a  raw,  unmellowed 
style,  which  (if  I  may  ao  eipreaa  myself)  has  been  newly 
dmwD  off  from  the  vat ;  nor  the  rough  and  antiquated  lan- 
guage of  the  grave  and  manly  Thucydides,  For  even  ht,  if 
he  had  lived  a  few  yeara  later,  would  have  acquired  a  mach 
softer  and  mellower  tnm  of  expression. 

"  '  LgtJW;  then^  imitate  Demoathenea.'    LXXXIV,   Good 
Godal  to  what  else'doT  direct  alTmy  endeavours,  and  my 
wishes !     But  it  is,  perhaps,  my  misfortune  not  to  sucoetd. 
These  AUiciteri,  however,  acquire  with  ease  the  paltry  cha- 
racter they  aim  at ;  not  once  recollecting  that  it  is  not  only 
recorded  in  history,  but  must  have  been  the  natural  coo- 
Bequence  of  his  superior  fame,  that  when  Demoathenea  was  to 
speak  in  pubUc,  all  Greece  flocked  in  crowda  to  hear  him. 
But  when  our  Attia  orators  venture  to  speak,  they  are 
sently  deserted,  not  only  by  the  little  throng  around  t 
who  have  ao  interest  in  the  dispute,  (which  alone  is  a  morti-  \ 
fyiogproof  of  their  insignificance,)  but  even  by  their  a«80C 
and  fellow-advocates.     If  to  apeak,  therefore,  in  a  dry  tad  I 
lifeless  manner,  ia  the  true  criterion  of  Atticism,  they  a 
heartily  welcome  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  it ;  but  if  they  wb 
to  put  their  abilities  to  the  trial,  let  them  attend  the  Comitia,  1 
or  a  judicial  process  of  real  importance.     The  open  forom 
demands  a  fuller  and  more   elevated  tone ;  and  he  is  tha 
orator  for  me,  who  ia  so  uuiversaliy  admired,  that  when  he 
is  to  plead  an  intereating  caase,  all  the  benchea  are  filled 
beforehand,  the  tribunal  crowded,   the   clerks  and  notarial  J 
busy  in  adjustmg  their  seats,  the  populace  througing  abont  | 
the  rostra,  and  the  jndgo  brisk  and  vi^ant ;  Ae,  who  has  I 
«noh  a  commanding  air,  that  when  he  rises  up  to  speak,  tha   ' 
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^ole  aiidiooco  is  huebed  into  a  profound  silence,  which  is 
soon  interrupted  by  their  repeated  plaudits  and  acolamatioua, 
or  by  those  successive  bursts  of  laughter,  orTiolent  transports 
of  passion,  which  he  knows  how  to  escite  at  his  pleasure  j  so 
that  even  a  distant  observer,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  he  is  speaking  upon,  can  easily  discover  that  hia 
bearers  are  pleased  with  him,  and  that  a  Rosdui  is  perfoim- 
ing  his  part  on  the  sb^o.  Whoever  has  the  happiness  to  ba 
thus  followed  and  applauded,  is,  beyond  dispute,  au  Attio 
Hpoaker ;  for  such  was  Pericles,  such  wna  Hyperides,  and 
^Bchiues,  and  such,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  was  the 
great  Demosthenes!  If,  indeed,  these  connoisseurs,  who  have 
BO  much  dislike  to  everything  bold  and  ornamental,  only 
mean  to  say  that  an  accurate,  a  judicious,  and  a  neat  and 
eompact,  but  nnembellished  style,  is  really  an  Attic  one,  they 
are  not  mistakeu.  For  in  an.  art  of  such  wonder^l  extent 
and  variety  as  that  of  speaking,  even  this  subtile  and  confined 
chckracter  jaaj  claim  a  place ;  so  that  the  conclusion  will  be, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  speak  in  the  Attic  taste  without 
deserving  the  name  of  an  orator ;  hut  that  aU,  in  general, 
who  are  truly  eloquent,  are  likewise  Attic  speakers. 

"  It  is  tirae,  however,  to  return  to  Hortensiua."  LXSXT 
"Indeed,  I  think  so,"  cried  Brutus;  "though  I  most  acknow- 
ledge that  this  long  digression  of  yours  has  entertained  me 
TSry  agreeably."  "  But  I  made  some  remarks,"  said  Atticns^ 
"  which  I  was  several  times  inclined  to  mention ;  only  I  was 
loth  to  interrupt  you.  As  your  discourse,  however,  seems 
to  be  drawing  towards  an  end,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  state 
them."  "  By  all  means,"  replied  I.  "  I  readily  grant,  then," 
said  he,  "  that  there  is  something  very  humorous  and  elegant 
in  that  continued  irony,  which  Socrates  employs  to  so  much 
advantage  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  jEschines. 
For  when  a  dispute  commences  on  the  nature  of  wisdom,  he 
professes,  with  a  great  deal  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
no  pretensions  to  it  himself ;  while,  with  a  kind  of  concealed 
raillery,  ho  ascribes  the  highest  degree  of  it  to  those  who  had 
the  arrt^ance  to  lay  an  open  claim  to  it.  Thus,  in  Plato,  he 
extols  Protagoras,  Hippias,  Prodicus,  Gorgiaa  and  several 
others,  to  the  skies ;  but  represents  himself  as  qnite  ignorant. 
This  in  him,  was  pecuharly  becoming ;  nor  can  I  agree  with 
Epicunis,  who  thinks  it  censurable.  But  in  a  professed 
history,  {fbr  such,  in  feet,  is  the  account  you  have  been  giving 


OH  of  the  Eomaa  orators,)  I  Bhall  leave  yoa  to  judge,  whetha' 
an  application  of  the  irony  ia  not  equally  reprehensible,  ai 
it  would  bo  in  giving  judicial  evidence."  "  Pray,  wLat  m 
you  driving  at)"  said  I;  "for  1  cannot  comprehend  yoa." 
"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  in  the  Srst  place,  that  the  commoi- 
dations  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  some  of  our  oratora, 
have  a  teadeocy  to  mialead  the  opinion  of  those  who  an 
unacquainted  with  their  true  characters.  There  were  like- 
wise several  parts  of  your  account,  at  which  I  could  scarcelj 
forbear  laughing;  as,  for  instance,  when  you  compared  old 
Cato  to  Lysiaa.  He  was,  indeed,  a  great,  and  a  very  eita- 
ordiuary  man.  Nobody,  I  believe,  will  say  to  the  contraty. 
But  shall  we  call  him  an  orator  T  Shall  we  pronounce  bim 
the  rival  of  Lysiaa.  who  was  tho  most  finished  character  of  tbe 
kind !  If  we  meau  to  jest,  this  comparison  of  youra  would 
form  a  pretty  irony ;  but  if  we  are  talking  in  real  oamat, 
we  should  pay  the  same  Borupulous  regard  to  truth,  as  if  m 
were  giving  evidence  upon  oath,  As  a  citizen,  a  senator, 
a  general,  and,  in  short,  a  man  who  was  distinguished  by  hia 
prudence,  his  activity,  and  every  other  virtue,  your  fitvourite 
Cato  has  my  highest  approbation.  I  can  likewise  applaud 
Ills  speeches,  considering  the  time  he  lived  in.  They  eihibit 
the  outhnea  of  a  great  genius ;  but  euoh,  however,  as  are 
evidently  rude  and  imperfect.  In  the  same  maaner,  when 
you  represented  his  ArUiquitie*  as  replete  with  all  the  gnoea 
of  oratory,  and  compared  Cato  with  Philistus  and  Thucydide^ 
did  you  really  imagine,  that  yon  could  persuade  Brutus 
and  me  to  believe  you )  or  would  you  seriously  degrade  those, 
whom  none  of  the  Greeks  themselves  have  been  able  to  equal, 
into  a  comparison  with  astiff  country  gentleman,  who  scarcely 
suspected  that  there  was  any  such  thing  in  being  as  a  copious 
dad  ornamental  style  ?  ' 

LXXXVI.  "  You  have  likewise  said  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  Galba ; — if  as  the  best  speaker  of  his  ago,  I  can  so  &r 
agree  with  you,  for  such  was  the  character  ho  bore ; — ^but 
if  you  meant  to  recommend  him  as  an  orator,  produce  his 
orations  (for  they  are  still  estant),  and  then  tell  mo  honestly, 
whether  you  would  wish  your  friond  Brutus  here  to  speak  as 
Tte  did  1  Lopidus,  too,  was  the  author  of  several  speeches, 
which  have  received  your  approbation;  in  which  I  can 
partly  join  "'"*  y°"'  '^  3"""  coasider  them  only  as  speoimenB 
of  our  anoioat  eloquence.     Tho  same  might  be  aoid  of  Afri- 
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canua  and  Lisliua,  than  wbosc  laaguage  (you  tell  us)  nothing 
in  the  world  can  bo  sweeter ;  nay,  you  have  mentioned  it 
■with  a  kind  of  Tenoration,  and  endeavoured  to  dazdo  our 
judgment  hy  the  great  character  they  bore,  and  the  uncorn- 
mon  elegance  of  their  mannera.  Diveat  it  of  these  adven- 
titious graces,  and  this  sweet  language  of  theirs  will  appear 
so  homely,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  noticing.  Carbo,  too, 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  our  capital  orators ;  and  for  this 
only  reason, — that  in  speaking,  as  in  all  other  professions, 
■whatever  is  tlie  best  of  its  kind,  for  the  time  being,  how 
deficient  soever  in  reality,  is  always  admired  aud  applauded. 
What  I  have  said  of  Corbo,  is  equally  true  of  the  Gracchi ; 
though,  in  some  particulars,  the  character  yon  have  given 
them  was  no  more  than  they  deserved.  But  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  your  orators,  let  us  proceed  to  Antonius  and 
Cmssus,  your  two  paragons  of  eloquence,  whom  I  have  heard 
myself,  and  who  were  certainly  very  able  speakers.  To  the 
eitraordinaiy  commendation  you  have  bestowed  upon  them, 
I  can  readily  give  my  assent ;  but  not,  however,  in  such  an 
unlimited  manner  as  to  persuade  myself  that  you  have 
received  as  much  improvemeut  from  the  speech  in  support  of 
the  Servilian  law,  as  Lysippus  said  be  had  done  by  studying 
the  famous  statue^  of  Polycletus.  What  you  have  said  on 
(Ats  occasion  I  consider  as  absolute  ironi/ ;  but  I  shnll  not 
inform  you  why  I  think  so,  lest  you  should  ima^ne  I  design 
to  flatter  you.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  many  fine 
encomiums  you  have  bestowed  upon  these;  and  what  you 
have  said  of  Cotta  and  Snlpioins,  and  hut  very  lately  of  your 
pupil  CajJius.  I  acknowledge,  however,  tliat  we  may  call 
them  orators  ;  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  merit, 
let  your  own  judgment  decide.  It  is  scarcely  worth  observing, 
that  you  have  had  the  additional  good-nature  to  crowd  so 
many  daubers  into  your  list,  that  there  ai'e  some,  I  belioTe, 
who  will  bo  ready  to  wish  they  had  died  long  ago,  that  you 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  insert  fhcir  names  among 
the  rest."  LXXXVII.  "Tou  have  opened  a  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry," said  I,  "  and  started  a  subject  which  deserves  a  separata 
discussion  ;  but  we  must  defer  it  to  a  more  convenient  time/ 
For,  to  settle  it,  a  great  variety  of  authors  must  be  examined, 
and  especially  Cato ;  which  could  not  feil  to  convince  you,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  pieces,  but  those  rich 
'  Doryphomt.    A  spennaaa. 
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Bud  gloinng  coloura  which  had  not  tfaeu  been  mvented.  ii 
to  the  above  oration  of  Crassue,  he  himself,  pei^ps,  conld 
have  written  better,  if  bo  had  been  williug  to  take  titt 
trouble  ;  but  uobody  else,  I  believe,  ooiild  have  mended  it 
You  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  think  I  spoke  inmicaUg, 
when  I  mentioned  it  fu^  the  guide  and  tutoress  of  tay  eloqueuM  j 
for  though  you  eeem  to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  my  oapadty, 
in  its  present  state,  yon  must  remember  that,  in  our  you^ 
we  could  find  nothing  better  to  imitate  among  the  Komaii& 
And  OS  to  my  admitting  bo  tnany  iato  mj  list  of  oratco^ 
I  only  did  it  (as  I  have  already  observed)  to  show  how  tew 
have  succeeded  ia  a  prefessiou,  in  which  all  were  desirous  to 
eiceL  I  therefore  iuBJat  upon  it  that  you  do  uot  condder  « 
in  the  present  case  as  a  praduer  of  irony;  though  W8  are  ift- 
formed  byCaius  Fanniua,  in  his  hiatory,  that^/HcomUKua 
very  excaUent  one."  "As  you  please  about  iAot,"  cried  Attiov; 
"  though,  by  the  bye,  I  did  not  imagine  it  would  have  beai 
any  disgrace  to  you,  to  be  what  Atricanus  and  SooratcB  hive 
been  before  you."  "  We  may  settle  thit  another  time,"  in- 
terrupted Brutus ;  "  but  will  you  be  bo  obliging,"  nid  he, 
(addresBing  himself  to  me,)  "  as  to  give  ua  a  critical  malyai 
of  some  of  the  old  speeches  you  have  mentioned  V  "  Verj 
wiUingly,"  replied  I ;  "  but  it  must  be  at  Cuma,  or  Tuacnlui^ 
when  opportunity  offers :  for  we  are  near  neighbours,  yott 
know,  in  both  places.  LXXXVIII.  At  present,  let  ai 
return  to  Itortemiut,  from  whom  we  have  digressed  a  aeeond 

"  Hortensius,  then,  who  began  to  speak  in  public  whoi  h> 
was  very  young,  was  soon  employed  even  in  causes  of  ttfl 
great«Bt  moment ;  and  though  he  first  appeared  in  the  timeof 
Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  (who  were  only  ten  years  older,)  and  wboi 
Crasaiia  and  AntoniuB,  and  afterwards  Philippia  and  Julius 
were  in  the  height  of  their  reputation,  he  was  thought  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  either  of  them  in  point  of  eloqiiraice> 
He  had  such  an  excellent  memoiy  a^  I  never  kaew  io  Hiy 
person ;  so  that  what  he  had  composed  in  private,  ha  m 
able  to  repeat,  without  notes,  in  the  very  same  words  be  had 
made  use  of  at  first.  Ho  employed  this  natural  advantigt 
with  so  much  readiness,  that  he  not  only  reeoUectod  whateWT 
he  had  written  or  premeditated  himself,  but  rememband 
sverythiug  that  had  been  said  by  his  opponents,  without  the 
help  of  a  prompter.     He  was  likewise  inflamed  with  socb 
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II  passioQuto  fbudnesa  for  the  profesBion,  that  I  never  e 
one  who  took  more  pains  to  improve  himself;  for  hu  would 
not  suffer  a  day  to  elftpse  without  either  speaking 
forum,  or  composing  aomething  at  home  ;  and  very  often  lie 
did  both  in  the  same  day.  He  had,  besides,  a  turn  of  eiprea- 
Bion  which  was  very  far  from  being  low  and  mielevatedj  and 
possessed  two  other  aocomplishnienta,  in  which  no  one  could 
equal  him, — an  unoommou  cle&mess  and  accuracy  in  stating 
the  points  he  was  to  discuss ;  and  a  neat  and  easy  manner  c^ 
collecting  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  antar 
gonist,  and  by  himself.  He  had  likewise  an  elegant  choice 
of  words,  aa  agreeable  flow  in  his  periods,  and  ft  copious 
elocution,  for  which  he  was  partly  indebted  to  a  fine  natural 
capacity,  and  which  was  partly  acquired  by  the  most  laborioua 
rhetorical  eiercisea.  In  short,  he  had  a  most  retentive  view  of 
his  subject,  and  always  divided  and  distributed  it  into  distinct 
parts  with  the  greatest  eiaotnees ;  and  he  very  seldom  over- 
looked anything  which  the  case"  could  surest,  that  was  proper 
either  to  support  his  own.  allegations,  or  to  refute  those  of  hie 
opponent  Lastly,  he  had  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice ;  but 
his  gesture  had  rather  more  art  in  it,  and  was  managed  with 
more  precision  than  is  requisite  in  an  orator. 

"  While  he  was  in  the  hei^t  of  his  glory,  Crasana  died, 
Cotta  was  banished,  our  public  trials  were  intermitted  by  the 
Marsio  war,  and  I  myself  made  my  first  appearance  in  the 
fonim.  LXSXIX.  Hortensiua  joined  the  army,  and  served 
the  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  and  the  second  aaamilitary 
tribune;  Sulpioius  was  made  a  lieutenant-general ;  and  An- 
toniuB  was  absent  on  a  similar  account.  The  only  trial  we 
had,  was  that  u^on  the  Varian  law ;  the  rest,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  having  been  intermitted  by  the  war.  We  had 
ECaroely  anybody  left  at  Iho  bar  but  Lucius  Memmius  and 
Quintua  Pompeina,  who  spoke  mostly  ou  their  own  affairs ; 
and,  though  far  from  being  orators  of  the  first  distinction, 
were  yet  tolerable  ones,  (if  we  may  credit  Philippus,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  some  eloquence,)  and,  in  supporting 
evidence,  displayed  all  the  poignanoy  of  a  prosecutor,  with  a 
moderate  freedom  of  elocution.  The  rest,  who  were  esteemed 
OUT  capital  speakers,  were  then  in  the  magistracy,  and  1  had 
the  benefit  of  hearing  their  harangues  almost  every  day. 
Cains  Curio  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people  though  ho 
left  off  speaking  after  being  once  deserted  by  hia  w^oto 
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Audience.  To  him  I  ina;  udd  Quintus  Metollus  Celer,  who, 
though  certainly  no  orator,  was  iar  from  being  destitute  of 
utterance ;  but  Quintua  Vai'ius,  Caius  Carbo,  and  Cdkiis 
Pomponiua,  were  meu  of  real  elocution,  and  might  almost  be 
Goid  to  have  lived  iipou  the  rostra.  Coiua  Jtilius  too,  who  iras 
then  a  curule  aidile,  was  daily  employed  in  Daaking  epeetdies 
to  the  people,  which  were  composed  with  great  nealmesa  and 
accuracy.  But  while  I  attended  the  forum  with  this  eager 
curiosity,  my  first  disappointment  was  the  banishment  of 
Cotta ;  after  which  I  continued  to  hear  the  rest  with  the 
,  same  assiduity  oa  before ;  aud  though  I  daily  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  iu  reading,  writing,  and  private  deda- 
I  mation,  I  camiot  say  that  I  much  relished  my  conliuement  ta 
I  these  preparatory  exercises.  The  next  year  Quiatus  VarinG 
was  condemned,  and  iiauiahed  by  his  own  law  ;  and  I,  thai.  I 
might  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  then  attached  myself  to  Quintua  ScaaTola,  the 
eon  of  PuLlius,  who,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  a  pupil,  yet,  by  freely  giving  his  advice  to  thcee 
who  consulted  him,  answered  every  purpose  of  instruction 
to  sucli  as  took  the  troubta  to  apply  to  him.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  iu  which  SylJa  and  Pompey  were  consuls,  u 
Sulpioius,  who  was  elected  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had 
oocasiou  to  epcak  in  public  almost  every  day,  I  had  oppcf< 
tuuity  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly  with  his  manner  t£ 
speaking.  At  this  time  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
name  in  the  Academy,  with  many  of  the  principal  AtbenioiB, 
having  deserted  their  native  home,  aiid  £ed  to  Bome,  from 
the  fury  of  Mithridates,  I  immediately  became  his  Boholu*, 
and  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  philosophyj  and,  besides 
tlie  pleosuvQ  I  received  from  the  great  variety  and  sublimity 
of  hui  matter,  I  was  stiJl  more  inclined  to  confiuo  my  atten- 
tion to  that  study;  because  there  was  reaaou  to  apprehend 
that  oar  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  would  be  wholly  over- 
turned by  the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders.  In  the 
same  year  Sulpicius  lost  his  life;  and  Quintus  Catulus, 
Marcus  Antonius,  and  Caius  Julius,  three  omtors  who  wera 
partly  contemporary  with  each  other,  were  most  inhumanly 
put  to  death.  Then  also  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Mob  tlie 
Khodian,  who  was  newly  come  to  Homo,  and  was  both  an 
eicellant  pleader,  and  an  able  tL'aclier  of  the  nrf. 

XC,  "I  hitve mentioned  thuoM  i-mkuhu--'.  which,  perha 
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may  appear  foreign  to  our  purpose,  that  you,  my  Brutii^  (for 
Atticua  is  already  acquainted  with  them,}  may  bo  able  to 
mark  my  progress,  aad  observe  how  closely  I  trod  upon  tho 
heels  of  Hortonsius.  The  three  following  years  the  city  was 
free  from  the  tumult  of  anna;  but  either  by  the  deatli,  the 
voluntary  retirement,  or  the  flight  of  our  ablest  orators,  (for 
oven  Marcus  Crassua,  aud  the  two  Lentuli,  who  were  then  iu 
the  bloom  of  youth,  had  all  left  ua,)  Hortensius,  of  course, 
was  the  first  speaker  io  the  forum.  Antistius,  too,  was  daily 
rising  into  reputation  ;  Piso  pleaded  pretty  often ;  Pomponiua, 
not  BO  frequently;  Carbo,  very  eeldom;  and  Philippua,  only 
once  or  twice.  In  the  meanwhile  I  pursued  my  studies  of  every 
kind,  day  and  night,  with  unremitting  application.  1  lodged 
and  boarded  at  my  own  house  (where  be  lately  died)  DiodotuB 
the  Stoic;  whom  1  employed  as  nay  preceptor  iu  various  other 
parts  of  learning,  but  particularly  in  logic,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  close  and  contracted  species  of  eloquence  ;  and 
without  which,  you  yourself  have  declared  it  impoBsible  to 
acquire  that  fuU  and  perfect  eloquence,  which  they  suppose 
to  be  an  open  and  dilated  kind  of  logic.  Yet  with  all  my  atten- 
tion fa  Diodotus,  and  the  various  arts  he  was  master  o^  I 
never  suffered  even  a  single  day  to  escape  me,  without  some 
exercise  of  the  oratorical  kind.  I  constantly  declaimed  in 
private  with  Marcus  Piso,  Quintus  Pompeius,  or  some  other 
of  my  acquaintance ;  pretty  often  in  Latin,  but  much  oftener 
in  Greek;  because  the  Greek  fiiraiahes  a  greater  variety  of 
ornaments,  and  an  opportunity  of  imitating  and  introducing 
them  into  the  Latin  ;  and  because  the  Greek  masters,  who 
were  far  the  best,  could  not  correct  and  improve  us,  unless  we 
declaimed  in  that  language.  This  time  was  distinguished  by 
a  violent  struggle  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  republic ;  the 
barbarous  slaughter  of  the  three  orators,  Scievola,  Carbo,  and 
Antistius;  the  return  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
the  Lentuli ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  laws  and  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  entire  restoration  of  the  commouweaitli; 
but  we  lost  Pomponius,  Cenaorinus,  and  Murena,  from  the 
roll  of  orators.  1  now  began,  for  the  Jirit  time,  to  under- 
take the  mant^ement  of  causes,  both  private  and  public;  not, 
as  moat  did,  with  a  view  to  leam  my  profession,  but  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  abilities  which  I  had  taken  so  muoii  pains  to 
acquire.  I  had  then  a  second  opportunity  of  attending  the 
instructions  of  Molo,  who  came  to  Eome  whila  Sylla  was 
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dictator,  to  solicit  thff  payment  of  what  waa  due  to  h 
countrymen  for  their  servicea  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  My 
defence  of  Septus  Rosoi us,  which  was  the  first  cause  1  pleaded, 
met  with  8uoh  a  favourable  reception,  that,  Ijom  that  motnent, 
I  wss  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  of  the  first  class,  and  equal 
to  the  greatest  and  most  important  causes  ;  and  after  lliis  I 
pleaded  many  othere,  which  I  precomposed  with  all  the  care 
and  accuracy  1  was  master  o-E 

XOI.  "  But  Hs  you  Beem  desirous  not  so  much  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  iBcidental  marks  of  my  character,  or  • 
the  first  sallies  of  my  youth,  as  to  know  me  thoroughly, 
I  shall  mention  some  particulars,  which  otherwise  might 
have  seemed  unnecessary.  At  this  time  my  body  was  ei- 
oeedingly  weak  and  emaciated;  my  neck  long  and  slender; 
a  shape  and  hahit  which  I  thought  to  be  liable  to  great  rvk 
of  Lfe,  if  engaged  in  any  violent  fatigue,  or  labour  of  As 
lungs.  And  it  gave  the  greater  alarm  to  those  who  hod 
a  regard  for  me,  that  I  used  to  speak  without  any  renuBraoo 
or  variation,  with  the  utm.oat  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  ■ 
total  agitation  of  my  body.  When  my  friends,  therefore,  and 
physicians,  a(iviEed  me  to  meddjo  no  more  with  forenuc 
causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  hazard  rather  than  quit  the 
hopes  of  glory  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  from  plead- 
ing; but  when  I  considered,  that  by  managing  my  voice, 
and  changing  my  way  of  speakmg,  I  might  both  avoid  all 
future  danger  of  that  kind  and  speak  with  greater  ease, 
I  took  a  resolution  of  travelling  into  Asia,  merely  for  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  my  manner  of  speaking ;  bo  that  after 
I  had  been  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion in  the  forum,  I  left  Borne,  When  I  came  to  Athens,  I 
apent  six  months  with  Antioehua,  the  principal  aud  meet 
judicious  philosopher  of  the  old  Academy;  and  under  this  aUe 
master,  I  renewed  those  philoGophical  studies  which  I  hod 
laboriously  cultivated  and  improved  from  my  earliest  youth. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  continued  my  rhetorical  exer- 
cites  under  Demetrius  the  Syrian,  an  experienced  and  re- 
putable master  r)f  the  art  of  speaking.  After  leaving  Athene 
I  traversed  every  part  of  Asia,  where  I  wna  voluntarily  at- 
tended by  the  principal  oratorsof  the  country,  with  whom  I  re- 
newed my  rhetorical  exercises.  The  chief  of  them  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonica,  the  most  eloquent  of  ail  the  Asiatics;  and 
if  to  be  neither  tedious  nor  impertinent  is  the  choraotcdstii] 
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of  on  Attic  01-ator,  he  may  he  justly  ranked  ia  that  class. 
Dioiiyaiuaalsoof  Magueaia,^schylu8of  Cuidos,  and  Xenodes 
of  Adramyttium,  who  were  eateemod  the  iii-st  rhetoridans 
of  Asia,  were  continually  with  me.  Not  conteuted  with  these, 
I  went  to  KhodcB,  aud  applied  myself  again  to  Moio,  whom 
I  had  beard  before  at  Home ;  and  who  was  both  an  expe- 
rienced pleader  and  a  fine  writer,  and  particularly  judicious  in 
remarking  the  faults  of  his  Bcholars,  as  well  as  in  his  method 
of  teaching  and  iotiproYing  them.  Hia  principal  trouble  with 
me  was  to  reatrain  the  lusuriancy  of  a  juvemle  imagination, 
always  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  within  its  due  and  proper 
channel.  Thus,  after  an  excursion  of  two  years,  1  returaed  to 
Italy,  not  only  much  improved,  but  almost  changed  into 
a  new  man.  The  vehemence  of  my  voice  and  action  was 
considerably  abated;  the  excessive  ardour  of  my  language 
was  correoted ;  my  lungs  were  strengthened  j  and  my  whole 
constitution  confirmed  aud  aettled. 

XCII.  "  Two  orators  then  reigned  in  the  forum  {I  mean 
'  Cotta  and  Hortensiua),  whose  glory  fired  my  emulation. 
Cotta's  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy,  and  distinguished 
by  the  flowing  elegance  and  propriety  of  his  language.  The 
other  was  splendid,  wann,  and  animated ;  not  such  as  you, 
my  BrutuB,  have  seen  him,  ■when  he  had  shed  the  blossom  of 
his  eloquence,  but  far  more  lively  and  pathetic  both  in 
his  style  and  action.  As  Hortensius,  therefore,  was  nearer  to 
me  in  age,  and  his  manner  mora  agreeable  to  the  natural 
ardour  of  my  temper,  I  considered  him  as  the  proper  object 
of  my  competition.  For  I  observed  that  when  they  were 
both  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  (as,  for  instance,  when  they 
defended  Marcus  Canuleius,  and  Oneius  Dolabella,  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,)  though  Cotta  was  generally  employed  to 
open  the  defence,  the  most  important  parts  of  it  were  left  to 
the  management  of  Hortensius.  For  a  crowded  audience 
and  a  clamorous  forum  require  an  orator  who  is  lively,  ani- 
mated, full  of  action,  and  able  to  exert  his  voice  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  first  year,  therefore,  after  my  return 
firom  Asia,  I  undertook  several  capital  causes;  and  in  the 
interim  1  put  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  quaastorsbip,  Cotta 
for  the  consulate,  and  Hortensius  for  the  cedfleship.  After 
I  was  cbosen  quKstar,  I  passed  a  year  in  Sicily,  the  provinoe 
assigned  to  me  by  lot ;  Cotta  went  as  consul  into  Gaul ;  and 
Eottenaius,  whose  new  office  required  hia  preeence  at  £ome, 
Kk3 
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waa  left  of  course  the  uudigputed  Boveroign  of  tLe  formn.   la 
the  succeeding  year,  when  I  returned  from  Sicily,  my 
torical  taleutH,  such  as  tliey  were,  displayed  themselves 
their  full  perfection  and  maturity. 

"  I  have  been  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  conoermng  ' 
but  my  design  in  it  vaa  not  to  make  a  parade 
eloquence  and  ability,  which  I  have  no  temptation  to  do, 
only  to  specify  the  pains  and  labour  which  I  have  taken 
to  improve  it.  After  spending  the  five  succeeding  years  in 
pleading  a  variety  of  causes,  and  with  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  time,  I  waa  declared  autodile,aad  undertook  the  patronage 
of  the  Sicilians  against  Hortensius,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
consuls  elect.  j^XCIII.  But  as  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
not  only  tequires  an  historical  detail  of  orators,  but  such 
preceptive  remarks  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
characters  ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  some  observations 
of  this  kind  upon  that  of  Hortenaius.  After  his  appointment 
to  the  consulship  (very  probably,  because  he  saw  none  of 
consular  dignity  who  were  able  to  rival  him,  and  despised  the 
competition  of  others  of  inferior  rank)  he  began  to  remit  tliat 
inteuse  application  which  ho  had  hitherto  persevered  in  from 
his  childhood ;  and  having  settled  himself  in  very  a£9uent 
circumstances,  he  chose  to  live  for  the  future  what  he  thought 
an  easy  life,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  rather  an  indolent  ona 
In  the  three  succeeding  years,  the  beauty  of  his  colouring 
was  so  much  impaired  as  to  be  very  perceptible  to  a  skilful 
connoisseur,  though  not  to  a  common  observer.  After  that, 
he  grew  every  day  more  unlike  himself  than  before,  not  only 
in  otijer  parte  of  eloquence,  but  by  a  gradual  decay  of  the 
former  celerity  and  elegant  testure  of  his  language.  I,  at  the 
same  time,  spared  no  pains  to  improve  and  enlarge  my 
talents,  sucb  as  they  were,  by  every  cxerciae  that  was  proper 
for  the  purpose,  but  particularly  by  tliat  of  writiijg.  Not  to 
mention  sevei-al  other  advantages  I  derived  from  it,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  about  this  tinie,  and  but  a  very  few  years 
after  my  sedileship,  I  was  declared  the  first  pnetor,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens.  For,  by  my 
diligence  and  assiduity  as  a  pleader,  aud  my  accurate  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  rather  B.uperior  to  the  ordinary  style  of 
the  bar,  the  novelty  of  my  eloquence  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  secured  the  good  wishes  of  the  public  But  I 
Bay  nothing  of  myself;  I  will  confine  my  discourse  to 
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other  speakers,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  who  has  gained 
nkore  than  &  common  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  htera- 
ture  which  feed  the  Bpringa  of  eloquence  ;  not  one  who  has 
been  thoroughly  nurtured  at  the  breast  of  Philosophy,  which 
u  the  mother  of  every  excellence  either  in  deed  or  speech ; 
not  one  who  has  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law,  which  is  ho  necessary  for  the  management  even  of 
private  causes,  and  to  direct  the  judgment  of  an  orator;  not 
one  who  is  a  complete  master  of  the  Roman  history,  which 
would  enable  us,  on  many  ocoasions,  to  appeal  to  the  venerable 
evidence  of  the  dead  ;  not  one  who  can  entangle  his  opponent 
in  such  a  neat  and  humorous  mEuiner,  as  to  relax  the  severity 
of  the  judges  into  a  smile  or  an  opea  laugh ;  not  one  who 
kaowB  how  to  dilate  and  expand  hia  subject,  by  reducing 
it  iiom  the  limited  considerations  of  time  and  person,  to 
some  general  and  indefinite  topic;  not  one  who  knows  how  to 
enliven  it  by  an  agreeable  digression ;  not  one  who  can  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  judge,  or  extort  from  him  the  tear  of 
compassion;  or  who  can  inatiecco  and  bend  his  soul  (which 
is  confessedly  the  capital  perfection  of  an  orator),  in  snob  a 
moaner  as  shall  best  suit  his  purpose. 

SCIV.  "  When  Hortensius,  therefore,  the  once  eloquent 
and  admired  Hortensius,  had  almost  vanished  &om  the  forum, 
my  appointment  to  the  consulship,  which  happened  about  sis 
years  after  his  own  promotion  to  that  office,  revived  bis  dying 
emidation ;  for  he  was  unwilling  that,  after  I  had  equalled 
him  ia  rank  and  dignity,  I  should  become  his  superior  in 
any  other  respect.  But  in  the  twelve  succeeding  years,  by 
a  mutual  deference  to  each  other's  abilities,  we  united  our 
efforts  at  the  bar  in  the  most  amicable  manner ;  and  my  con- 
sulship, which  had  at  first  given  a  short  alarm  to  his  jealou^, 
afterwards  cemented  our  friendship,  by  the  generous  candour 
with  which  he  applauded  my  conduct.  But  our  emulous 
efFbrts  were  exerted  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  that  unhappy  poriod,  when 
Eloquence  herself  was  confounded  and  terrified  by  the  din  of 
arms  into  a  sudden  and  total  silence ;  for  after  Ponipey  had 
proposed  and  carried  a  law,  which  allowed  even  the  party 
accused  but  three  hours  to  make  his  defence,  I  appeared 
(though  comparatively  as  a  mere  noviciate  by  this  new  regu- 
lation) in  a  number  of  causes  which,  in  fact,  were  become  per- 
fectly the  same,  or  very  nearly  so }  most  of  which,  my  Brutus, 
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you  were  present,  to  beer,  as  baving  been  my  psrtner  and 
fellow-advocate  in  many  of  tbem,  though  you  pleaded  several 
by  yourself ;  and  Horteusius,  though  be  died  a  short  time 
afterwardB,  bore  his  share  in  these  limited  efforts.  He  began 
to  plead  about  ton  years  before  the  time  of  your  birth  ;  and 
in  his  siity-fourth  year,  but  a  very  few  days  before  his  death, 
ha  was  engird  with  you  in  the  defence  of  Appias,  your 
fether-in-law.  As  to  our  reBpectiTe  talents,  the  orations  we 
have  published  will  enable  posterity  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  them. 

XCV.  "  Bnt  if  we  mean  to  inquire,  why  Hortensina  wna 
more  admired  for  his  eloquence  in  the  yuunger  part  of  his 
life  than  in  his  latter  yearn,  wo  shall  find  it  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes.  The  first  was,  that  an  A»iatic  style  is  more 
allowable  in  a  young  man  than  in  an  old  one.  Of  tliis  there 
are  two  different  kinds.  The  former  is  sententiona  and 
sprightly,  and  abounds  in  those  turns  of  thought  which  are 
not  ao  much  distinguishod  by  their  weight  and  solidity  as 
by  their  neatness  and  elegance ;  of  this  cast  was  Tiraieaa 
the  historian,  and  the  two  orators  bo  much  talked  of  in 
our  yoimger  doye,  Hierocles  of  Alabanda,  and  Lis  brotJier 
MeuecleB,  but  particularly  the  latter ;  both  whose  oralioiis 
may  he  reckoned  master-pieces  of  this  kind.  The  other  sort 
in  not  BO  remarkable  for  the  plenitude  and  richness  of  its 
thoughts,  as  for  its  rapid  volubility  of  eipression,  which  at 
present  is  the  ruling  taste  in  Asia;  but,  besides  its  uncom- 
mon fluency,  it  is  recommended  by  a  choice  of  words  which 
are  peculiarly  delioate  and  ornamental ;  of  this  kind  were 
j£scbylus  the  Cnidian,  and  my  contemporaiy  ^schioea  the 
Uilesian  ;  for  they  had  an  admirablo  command  of  language^ 
with  very  little  elegance  of  sentiment.  These  sbowy  kinds 
of  eloquence  are  agi-eeable  enough  in  young  people ;  but  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  that  gravity  and  composure  whitL 
befits  a  riper  age.  As  Hortensius  therefore  excelled  in  both, 
he  was  heard  with  applause  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  Fot 
be  had  all  that  fertility  and  graceful  variety  of  sentiment 
which  distingutsbed  the  character  of  Menecles  ;  but,  bk  in 
Menecles,  bo  in  him,  there  were  many  turns  of  thought  which 
Tere  more  delicate  and  entertaining  than  really  nsefiit, 
or  indeed  eometimes  convenient.  His  language  also  wH 
brilliant  and  rapid,  and  yet  perfectly  neat  and 
but  by  no  means  agreeable  t4>  men  of  riper  year 
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often  seen  it  received  by  Pbilippue  with,  the  utmoat  deriaion, 
and,  upon  some  occasions,  with  a.  contemptuous  iudiguation. ; 
but  the  younger  jis-rt  of  the  audience  admired  it,  and  the 
populace  were  highly  pleased  with  it.  In  his  youth,  there- 
fore, he  met  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  public,  and 
maintained  his  post  with  ease  as  the  first  orator  ia  the  forum. 
For  the  style  he  chose  to  speak  in,  though  it  has  little  weight 
or  authority,  appeared  very  suitable  to  his  age  j  and  as  it 
discoTered  in  faim  the  most  visible  marks  of  genius  and  appli- 
cation, and  was  recommended  by  the  numerous  cadence  of 
his  periods,  he  was  heard  with  universal  applause.  But 
when  the  honours  he  afterwards  rose  to,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  years,  required  something  more  serious  and  composed,  he 
still  continued  to  appear  in  the  same  character,  though  it  no 
longer  became  him ;  and  as  he  had,  for  some  considerable 
time,  intermitted  those  exercises,  and  relaxed  that  laborious 
attention  which  had  once  distinguished  him,  though  bis 
former  neatness  of  expression  and  luiuriancy  of  aouceplioa 
still  remained,  they  were  stripped  of  those  brilliant  ornaments 
they  had  been  used  to  wear.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  my 
Brutus,  he  appeared  less  pleasing  to  you  than  he  woulJ  have 
done,  if  you  had  been  old  enough  to  hear  him,  when  he  was 
fired  with  emulation,  and  flourished  in  the  full  bloom  of  bis 
eloquence." 

XCVI,  "I  am  perfectly  sensible,"  said  Brutus,  "of  the 
justice  of  your  remarks  ;  and  yet  I  have  always  looked  upoa 
Hortonsius  as  a  great  orator,  but  especially  when  he  pleaded 
for  Uessala,  in  the  time  of  your  absence."  "  I  have  often  beard 
of  it,"  replied  I;  "and  his  oration,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, they  say,  in  the  very  same  words  in  whioh  he  delivered  ' 
it,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  character  you  give  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  his  reputation  flouriahed  &om  the  time  of  Crassus 
and  Sctevola  {reckoning  from  the  oonsulahip  of  the  former), 
to  the  consulship  of  Paiillus  and  Moroellus ;  aud  I  held  out 
in  the  same  career  of  glory  from  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  to 
the  period  I  have  last  mentioned.  Thus  the  eloquenoe  of 
Hortensiua  was  extinguished  by  hia  own  death,  and  mine  by 
that  of  the  commonwealth."  "  Presage  more  fiivoiimbiy, 
I  beg  of  you,"  cried  Brutus.  "  As  favourably  as  yon  please," 
said  I,  "  and  that,  not  so  much  upon  my  own  account  as 
years.  But  kie  death  was  truly  fortunate,  who  did  not  live 
to  behold  the  miseries  which  he  bad  long  foreseen ;  for  wa 
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I  often  lamented,  between  ouraelveB,  the  misfortunes  ' 
bung  over  the  state,  when  "we  diacoTered  the  seeds  of  a  dril 
war  in  the  insatiable  ambition  of  a  few  prifate  citizens,  and 
eaw  every  hope  of  an  accommodation  excluded  hy  the  rash- 
neea  and  precipitancy  of  our  public  couaaels.  But  the 
felicity  which  always  marked  his  life  eeema  to  have  exempted 
him,  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  the  calamities  that  followed. 
But  as,  after  the  decease  of  HorteiisiuB,  we  seem  to  have  heea 
left,  my  Brutus,  as  the  sole  guardians  of  an  orphan  eloquence, 
let  us  cherish  her,  within  our  own  walls  at  least,  with  a  gene- 
rous fidelity;  let  us  discourage  the  addresses  of  her  worthless 
and  impertinent  suitors ;  let  us  preserve  her  pure  and  un- 
blemished in  all  her  virgin  charms,  and  secure  her,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  from  the  lawless  violence  of  every  armed 
ruffian.  I  must  own,  however,  though  I  am  heartily  grieved 
that  I  entered  so  late  upon  the  road  of  life  as  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  gloomy  night  of  public  distress,  before  I  bad 
finished  my  journey,  that  I  am  not  a  little  relieved  by  the 
tender  consolation  which  you  administered  to  me  in  your 
very  agreeable  letters;  in  which  you  tell  me  I  ought  to 
recollect  my  courage,  since  my  past  transactions  are  such  as 
Tvill  speak  for  me  when  I  am  silent,  and  survive  my  death; 
and  such  as,  if  the  Gods  permit,  will  bear  an  ample  testimony 
to  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  my  public  counsels,  by  the 
final  restoration  of  the  republic ;  or,  if  otherwise,  by  burying 
me  in  the  ruins  of  my  country. 

XCVII,  "  But  when  I  look  upon  i/ott,  mj  Brutus,  it  fills 
me  with  anguish  to  reflect  that,  in  the  vigour  of  your  youth, 
and  when  you  were  making  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
road  to  fame,  your  career  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  fiitnJ 
overthrow  of  the  commonwealth.  This  unhappy  circum- 
stance has  stung  me  to  the  heart ;  and  not  me  only,  but  my 
TOorthy  friend  here,  who  has  the  same  affection  for  you  and 
the  same  esteem  for  your  merit  which  I  have.  We  have  the 
warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  heartily  pray  that  you 
may  reap  the  rewards  of  your  excellent  virtues,  and  live  to 
find  a  republic  in  which  you  will  be  able,  not  only  to  revive, 
but  even  to  add  to  the  fame  of  your  iUiatrious  ancestora. 
For  the  forum  was  your  birthright,  your  native  theatre  oC  "1 
action ;  and  you  were  the  only  person  that  entered  it,  who  b 
not  only  formed  his  elocution  by  a  rigorous  course  of  privi 
piactioe,  but  enriched  his  oratory  with  the  furniture  of  phi 
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sophic^  scieoco,  and  thus  united  the  bigbcst  viitiie  to  the 
most  consummate  eloquence.  Your  situation,  therefore, 
wounds  us  with  the  double  anxiety  that  yoa  are  deprived  of 
the  republic,  and  the  republic  of  i/ou.  But  still  continue,  raj 
Brutus,  (notwithstjiudiug  the  career  of  your  genius  has  beeo 
checked  by  the  rude  shock  of  our  pubhc  distreBsea,)  continue 
to  pursue  your  favourite  studios,  and  endeavonr  (what  you 
have  almost,  or  rather  entirely  effected  already)  to  distinguish 
yourself  from  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  pleaders  with  which 
I  have  loaded  the  little  history  I  have  been  giving  you.  For 
it  would  ill  befit  you  (richly  furuishcd  as  you  are  with 
those  liberal  arts  which,  unable  to  acquire  at  home,  you 
imported  from  that  celebrated  city  which  has  always  been 
revered  as  the  seat  of  learuing)  to  pass  after  all  aa  an 
ordinary  pleader.  For  to  what  purposes  have  you  studied 
under  Pammenes,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Greece  t  or  what 
advantage  have  you  derived  from  the  discipline  of  the  old 
Academy,  and  its  hereditary  master  Ariatus,  (my  guest  and 
very  intamate  acquaintance,)  if  you  still  rank  yourself  in  the 
common  class  of  orators  t  Have  we  not  seen  that  a  whole  age 
oould  scarcely  lumish  two  speakers  who  really  esoelled  in 
their  profession?  Among  a  crowd  of  contemporaries,  Galba, 
for  instance,  was  the  only  orator  of  distinction ;  for  old  Cato 
(we  are  informed)  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  superior  merit, 
as  were  likewise  his  two  juniors,  Lepidus  and  Carbo.  But,  in 
apubhoharangue,  the  style  of  hia  successors,  the  Graochij  was 
fiir  mora  easy  and  lively;  and  yet,  even  in  their  time,  the 
Eoman  eloquence  had  not  reached  its  perfection.  Afterwards  , 
came  Antoniusand  Crasaus;  and  then  Cotta,  Sulpicius,  Hor- 
tensius,  and — but  I  sny  no  more  ;  I  can  only  add,  that  if 
had  been  so  fortunate [Tke  conclwion  it  lott] 
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of€sur,  90; 

Cl™,  punnlnfi  on  tlie  ««d,  M4, 

hli  lutlers  liifTernitly  «■ 

tinged  in  dif- 

CalYui,  C.  L.  Iiigh  cliBiaclet  of,  4B7, 489. 

».;    >«iulre. 

l<.93,!)i:hl< 

Canachui,  the  Greet  sculptor,  4S0. 

nmn!  pMilipn,  M; 

CKidaiia.  near  Macedonia,  110. 

1«.  106;  mQll»ry  fcrce- 

lii>l«[Wrli>Alticu>,ll 

Csni'it,  C.  nilly  Ingmuity  of,  305. 

■rtM  [0.  Ill :  hi.  hlBb  opinioiiof  CLMt* 

113.  114;  hi.  Dplnioni 

of  Oetavloi. 

°'Xri.S"!;KStt','.-"- 

1131  hi.  nnccu  hDm  Telio,  134;  »- 

niKS  ID  tolldt  the  clem 

ene;  of  Ocla- 

nrr,;?' "-""'-"-" 

gal  authority, 

lSS-133;  Cirtto'ahtgh 

C«plto,  L.  71. 

<        JM|  hi.  mum  to  Ron 

\  idvi)^  Hy 

Capitol.  d«ign  and  beauty  of  Ihe,  3M. 

ClMtD,  133,  1S4  !  hi.  1. 

*phtw<,  133  i 

"fi:s.-sx""'-"-""— 

wlttleirat  or  Cnsiui 

axaiiKt,  3SS. 

SM,  Ciceni'i conCerenec 

wi.h,onerai- 

C>rho,CaiuMh.orator,44,lSl,42S:  m- 

i»iitonlon.W3,M.^r. 

rematkB  on, 

«S,  *S1,  4X0:  lun(!nli.t 

on.  or  CiMra 

Ciubo,  Cn.  the  eoniul,  1S3,  rf  b-j   an 

at  hit  poUtlcit  dIffiEuld 

Tmifledtal.iit..6M,60 

Blifiboi.,»l»lwriaicoliiu 

>»B.m. 

Cartiilu.,  §.  pinning  anccdola  of,  39). 

CsciLiDi!,  Itae  writer  of 

oraedie.,  2J1, 

E-Mrrr'-'"- 

Caliua,  C.  rFiniukBDTi,  41 

Calins.  L.  an  clepinl  wrtl 

SO;  hold.  Syria, »;  hi.  miliiary  .uo- 

CbUui,  M.  hinh  chiracler 

ce.m«,97. 

Cspio,  a.  lh/or«or.  467 

Csuiu^  Lucius,  eloquence  of,  4!S. 

mart,  on,  439. 

Callenus,  Tllu.,  his  chararter,  B4,  as. 

CapiM,  the  two,  judgmsnt 

and  eloquence 

OBlillne.  eon«piiKy  of.  111!,  H  it. 

oV,  4as. 

Clio,  C.  the  sEOaur,  39,  ta,  44^  .peocli 

Crw,  meaning  of,  aw  «. 

of.SO;  nephew  of  Africanu..«l. 

Cbm,  Marcus,  opposei  the  Asruian  laur, 

i   Omi,  j'ulliurbi.  polilic 

21;  hl>  m  endangered,  39;  hKeighi 
BgBinn  Pooipey,  43,  44;    ule  ofTiia 

;       lin™itt.u,!l;ln1ng.i 

\       law.Il,  theprotincCDf 

IsalpineGaul 

gladiatoi.   md   matadors.  49;   repu- 

'   nd  lllrrlcuiu  uti^ned 

him.  as ;  Ci- 

dialed  hy  the  con.nl..  iS;  bl»  inSuen- 

ttro>pr»i.ssof,s!,iB, 

ieerore«l»oa 

tiil  positicn.  M;  notice,  of,  30e,.2!S, 

.flatleiin<l«IMfmm,« 
ti.li  eipedilkn.  fls :  lii. 

430,  +87;  his  dcSnilton  of  an  cralor. 

Clcero-i  verseBnoIiced, 

S ;  hii  r^atd 

tai  the  Cicerus,  09;  m 

ea  lUItalned 

of,  418,  43B;  a  great  orator,  419;  his 

nfhtot  Julio, 

eonlempoiary  orator..  433. 

rs's.;  'wn"e.  ftom  Brl' 

Catulus.O.  71,  134.467 ;  tali  Jest  OB  Pbl- 

rs ;  his  gwdwUl  Ipwar 

1  Cicero,  azj 

lippus,  396;  hi.  death,  334:  lemuks 
on,  438,  479. 

cqnductinB  o(,  348 — 3S1  ;  inquiry  into 

qoeoce,  4)T  j  'added  il 

Iho'  varioos 

Cnloi,  on  offlnt  of  a.Ci'c 

ignoranlly  slalwl.  2S8;  argumenta  to 

ki  oil,  474. ' 

bcdra-oWn.MBi  ,h=|».n..of  to  be 

pleaded,  309,  311 ;  mode  of  conduct- 

Ciiui, B  common  prKnIini 

ing,  4B1. 

Csvillatio,  mean  Ins  of  the  word.  2B3,  «. 

C»1ijnl.,  tli*  GiMk  scuinlD 

CetmoriKiUw.,  1?,  »(». 

CaUdUDUi,  C.  C.  remark. 

CeniDiinui,  the  friend  of  Q.  Cicero,  37i 

Cllldlui,  the  advocate  oF 

iabiniiis,  IS ; 

o;,&.S"S'.-'o;i;,.!. 

Centumv^,  a  body  of  inferior  Judioes, 

M*.,lb>hlilorian.2.16 

187;theirdeci.ion9,  198,  189,  I9u. 

;  Calpumins.  Pl«,,  the  «in. 

1.  sa. 

Cethegus,     M.  C.    eloquence     of,    416; 

CllTlnu),  punning  anecdul 

ot'ssi,  el'n.; 

notices  cf,  417,  418. 
Ccthegu..  P.  leinsrks  on,  453. 

notkMof,13g. 
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pMltiMi,  4:  inteMod  with  hiihnfli' 

tery  mtborits,  S;    hia  inutm.  *■■ 

tohUnuliej.  7,  S;benedtiai™olU(i( 

hi!  pomioal  vlnuei,    U:    »dTlrt<  B 

ChUdiFO.  en  dulnfaEiiUBg,  US,  >l  a. 

Clill<i,n<.li==of,e7. 

RKUlBle  hi>  teniper,    IS.   19;   tOBli 

ChOT,n.«ninBOf,WS,». 

Dtleneii  written  to  him.  26;  rwrmi 

"5"h«.B:r''a'!lta«';Y-ii'"T«  «i" 

reapecUng  Kls  letter.  <m  the  dii|«l!lH 

Moni  an  whieb  ihcy  wwe  wrtiun,  1. 

or   property,    28;    hU  btotner*.  OB- 

11,  ID,  as,  St,  M.  t6i    hli  polUicul 

A>ia  Minor.  SUi  quits  lit>  gurnuKKt. 

ud   haitehf     to    Rome,    wbete  lib 

Clodlut,  £!l,    SO',    letWr    of,    -wrlll^n 

MrM%r"Ei^'^Xr':iir£ 

«hil>  in  exile  n  Ttaeuiloidu.  U  ^  hU 

tioni,  ao,  Sl;'.ppoiiiled  ouesfftim- 

»;hiJ  JeLUiluAttiDaB,  SD,  SI,  Fifi.; 

liu  aOectian  fui  his  mother,  11,  ».; 

hi,  M^«!'*'3i!'"™'S^BU''hli"^^ 

65.  H:  hi.  houae.  mn<l  -.iUu.K.fr, 

nxdiiiineat,  aU;  [he  frliadi  nha  are 

OS,  M;   his   loiters    praLied  W  »N 

douBUl  of  UOng  him,  SU;  fa&d  dot 

brolher.  73;    hi>  rural    maltin.  ", 

be™  {MinallT  buntotieil,  thootfh  his 

Imute  and  ^u  t.*d  tMen  ulud,  38; 

logue.   on    Oraloiy,   wrlllon  «t  Ue 

leCBlled  icom  Eiile,  and  iKsmiwnae 

Clnelui,  )7,  eS;  repsrlw  ol.  »M, 

Sai   h,t  itpeech   la  the    KnUe.  lAi 

Cireumj-taman.,  Brgumonts  to  be  to" 

sttjiakj  tiablaiuH    7fl ;  hifl  nuineioua 

Cireum'ieniri,  punnlpg  im  the  Ti«*.WIa    1 

CiUsrihelwalmemiBg.  ^'O-^^H 

fcrm  or  govemmEnt,  8i :  hia  ideu  dd 

viiluig  TDEiry.  81,  »i;  vautione  to 

RDUilH,  9»|  his  dinsDlties  (tier  Ihe 

UHuod  by  B.u™,'»i,'  Ids  philippic. 

ri,rton   ariaing   from    the    i|««» 

S3;  bit  .on,  m  mUitnj  «Hnmud  un- 

der Btuuii.  lOH.  IM;  DDBwei  Antony, 

.U*i  the^,ioeorBiutuslQ,»ioihe 

cbiuiKea  in  the.  1»,  <1  ..;  IM  b-- 

letScE  of,  noi  alnaya  oeceiiUT  id  » 

Scl*.iii»,lM— 1.1;  hla  Dinlojuea  on 

ca'.',"i»»."2-,».. 

ClauUtcal.  punning  on  the  wort.  *SI. 

the  "Uliiracler  of  Ibe  Orator,"  U2, 

Cliudiiu,  A.  ela^uenaei  of.  Hi,  4)Ll 

through  urhicn  he  pmod,  HS.iti.; 

Claudll,  las'. 

Cleen,  the  ontor,  4M. 

engag°ed,  143'rje.t'or.  Wfl;  hk  «.!.*) 

Cliilheoea.  or<itoi;  of,  409. 

ClDdiui,  C.  riotioMOt.  «8. 

oralots,  Ml,  cl  <(9. ;  bia  liierKr)'  acd 

Cl«llu.,  L.  IribiuK  of  the  p«ple,l!» 

fi.endorCieErD.SI. 

ClOBOi  ttuiHTDii  leIUn«Flit>b»th«[ 

liona  oa  H.iicB  they  «re  writlen,  tee 

tpeeoh  Id  the  Mnate,  40;  obBiu  • 

s.r-S'ii'ai.iLis?.' 

Co-hdr>,  KDmsn  1» 
CoDsEUlBii  or  wordi 

Conillia,  hDldiDK  or 


■the,64.iB;6roiight 
lie  fiud  Id  ths  me- 


lU.  IH  ;  plating  tt, 

■mof,  giHi  hi<  inn- 


1  of  tloqouw. 


Mi. 
Compoiition  or  woidE,  33S. 
CoDfidence,  In  wbom  it  gbgnld  beplaced, 


Cotuulihip,  or 


,que.<loni 


mdwitli 


Bcii  of  langiuge, 
Copomui.  M.  19U,  ZE 


::.  thei 

,   P.  SliECI 


Lu,nilUn^  of.  3«,  1-1  )>.{  hi!  ]( 
D]aUH.  the  phLloiophor,  804,  £ 
ea,  BUrtiDn  or  his  property.  4 


Cunui,  M.  (lie  friend  of  Cicero,  ]|,  IW, 
Curltus,  B  euidldiile  for  ibe  tiibaneiblp. 

Fyiios.  AiicUl  bones' (he  fauiidcr  of.  M«. 
Cyrenaic    philoaophy,    Aiiitlppm    Lbe 


SDbjECtof,  tS-,  preialencEDf,KtRDme, 
ConmnMui,  T.  wlillani  oT,  S70;  1 


u  ell^clivenen,  S!,ll. 

Cicero-i  DWogufs.   142,   149.  ISO,  el 

Demades,  the  era 

or,  410. 

i(j,:  Mpelled  from  office,   834;   hl> 

Greek  irriler,  MJ 

Colts,  L.  B  Eklimi  ipeiker,  1E3  ;  ic~ 

DWklon,  440,  4G0,4T9. 

»=S"s-x 

sseiHd  of  ttas  dUdih 

"^  m!m"' "     ^                 '^' 

CouDtty,  love  of,  IDS. 

fona  to  icquir 

peiteclion, 'aiSi  hi 

CnHip«,  tbe  lon-ln-law  or  Cioero,  4S, 

chlEf  requiille  of  elo 

Jiyirof.  4a5.'  ' 

M. 

n  Uughl  by  Diogenei, 

I 

i 
I 
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SUlgcncf,  nqnlilte  for  flndlns  btiu- 

moilly  lh>  Hme.  SJl  ,    one  and  the 

Y^ted.  !BI. 

engaged,  339,  339;  the  d\S  rent  ilnii 

of.  3.IB,  cl  »{.  I    the  diatingulibmi 

Dion  of  Syracuiiii,  IcBmlngor,  371. 

Bisflom,  347r  ibe  real  power  of,  MJ; 

Dionyiluii,  13(1 .  >  Brest  inlrieuec,  £9. 

Tuioui  requisitei  tot,  35B,  991,  iliq.; 

the  gteaiesl  glory  of,  to  eitagg«al»  by 

DipBilus,  ne,  87. 

of.  In  Gnece,  4aS;  the  boiue  of  IH- 

DiipailtloD.   one   of  Ihe  parti   nf  aa 

qnliiin.  17B.. 

Dliputalion.    niuiDer    ot,    ammg   the 

of  peace,  kc,  413;  irhat  ii  tbepeifen 

characlei  of,  46B.    See  Onuoij  at 

lhllu]d'befol'l^'^tDl)ie'i;nilor,"3E3.°  ' 

Speaking. 

DHaimiJiirilj,  arguniHiti  lo  be  drawn 

(ram,  2B8. 

oratton.  US  ..                      '^ 

of,  SOJ.        ■ 

EmoiiDni  of  Ihe  mind,  27a,  fJi^.j». 

Ditlonion  of  feamrei,  umroitli)'  of  an 

orator,  S95. 

byKeatiiccd,  aDS. 

ErDped«leaofSallual,  60. 

Oolabslla,  kUls  Trebonlu.,  0!;  hiicareM 

Empedocles.  SU3, 

Enniaa.191;  snuionior.IM;  hi>"ti- 

ftaWd aod  ilKin,  110;  leponi leipeet- 

ine,  no. 

"r,W»°i';™th'or.''4i2V''  "*" 

Dofflitlu.  Cslvinu.,  79. 

Entreaty,  somelbnea  very  mdruutgtm. 

DomlKui,  CnsuB,  llie  prstor,  29.  S§  ; 

wilb  Memmlui.  83  B. ;  Ueftieniled  by 

Clcera,73i  impeacbcil  for  bribery,  7B. 

EphUus,'  the  hlitorlan,  MB. 

of  CiBsBua  againit,  J91  h.  ;  rnuBrlu 

179:  on  question,  of,  S6U. 

Eieiriani,  .eet  of,  349. 

Donliliuiii  L.  nuKcH  of,  493. 

Evidence,  to  bo  given  with  great  eiid- 

Donbl,  matteri  aamilling  ot  bow  to  ho 

d«ldefl,  261. 

Eihorialieii  must  be  Insted  wilb  tl» 

Dm«UJ,  Hi,  U9;  ac^nitted  nt  prevari- 

qnence,  234. 

Phillppu>,  332. 

Dm>us.  M.  'and  C.  llie  oralore,  «!,  M7. 

Buodecim  SFriptii,  tba  game  an  caUed, 

Exordium  of  a  spcacH,  316—318.        _■ 

EipectitloD,  Jokes  eonuacy  to,  Mt.  '^H 

DjriThicllium,  93,  96. 

E^piHliency.  How  to  be  titatgd  b^H 
EyM,  ^aoa'gement  ofthe.  in  Dialoqr.iSfl 

'E.  itdj.v,  quoUd  by  Ciceni,  5i. 

Kehlon,  Iha  Greek  piinter,  420. 

'  BgUlut,  wttty  repartee  of,  304. 

F.BIUS.C.2S. 

El  *■  *.  a7f  Jf w«,,  quoled  by  Cieeto,  S4. 

F.him  MKiniu!,  jeit  on,  302, 

BloenUon  neceBsaoi  In  oralory.  343. 
ElDqDBitce.  diflleully  of  acqairing  tbe 

Pibricluii  the  friend'of  Ciceni,  as. 

■It  of,  147^  the  pitiin  DC  Crisaui  In. 

of,  415.'                         '        '     °''™' 

an,  opposed  io  those  of  Craaius,  1113 ; 

«,;  ^y  Ron,«,.  de.tlti.Ce  ot,  isii 
■ndem  iawe,  eustonu,  &c.  not  osta- 

Fstti,  quMtio'n.  on  the  na'ltire'or,  ia- 

miohed  by,  IS3^    laying  of  Socrales 

!S9i  I'ateraeplof,  in  ■speech,  319. 

163;   cgniiits  lo  lb.  ati   of   apeak- 

Padius,  Ihe  friend  el  Cioero,  30, 

Fannil.  Caii.  the  oratora,  429, 

1ft.    n    uo.  ;    difierent  fiom    good 
•peaking,  iSr ;  efuy  bnncb  o(  knew- 

Fanniu.,theannall.l,301. 

(edgo  oecM.ary  to,  832!   advanlafi. 
*ir.    259  i    whether  il  I)   de«inxble  r 

among  the,  Si    on  the  Ju.l  maup. 

aa? ;  of  common  Ihlnss,  2S4i  power  of, 

Ihe,  ISi  released  iiom   some  of  Ik 

INSIZ. 

oattut,!!;  their       Glycon,  thepbfglek 


eulu  tone  of  voice.  »7. 
Tslii,  hUI  of,  left  untignFa,  R 


ooiSBr"""*'  '        ' 

is  disputed  esUte  lefCmd  tc 


1;   eapecUUy  u 
toleisble  plesdi 


g  the        "  Cmt  J 


Funduus,  C.  20. 

FarJD0,  U.  expelled  CroiD  the  CapjtollQe 


populidly,  ii;  hl>  eanduet,Vs;  im- 
pescbed  for  bribety.  77,  7»i  deleBled 

teBpectlng  him,  §7, 
Oalba,  C.  naltces  of,  137. 
Oslbs,  S.  1IS3, 211;  Ua  tnRle  BpeHh,  3M ; 

RpineE  oC,  tB9 ;  Ihe  best  ipcatei  of 

libo,  428;  iDferioTilT  of  his  written 
eotnp«>iilona,4!7;  tcnintkeoD,  492. 

Gmicb,  EicBiute  laiuloB  tta  lupport- 

Gnul.  commotlong  in, !. 
Ganli,  auTiiiaiy  foices  ftom  the,  IIB, 
Oelliui,  S»,  4A0:  reaulci  on,  431. 
Genenl,  nhat  heie,  ioa,  tOI. 


if^d,  B ;    [heir  right  to  p»j  tjii 


ie&manBM 


1 

I 


•pottedliy  Pompov,  it 


Hannibal,  his  opinion  of  Fhoim 


^^^^"^ 
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Kntaatiu.  U.  tnairki  on,  MS. 

IntHUcy.  I»w  of.  ISO. 

Hcrillbini.  ml  of,  34». 

tDiinuciei.  ouiiDD  lo  be  obKned  ta  ite 

HeniKu,  CLeero'i  taller  rMptrlin 

fonnaUonot  ID. 

Hem.  Uii  tamiraf  Ci«n,  M. 

maoila,  ur. 

IonSJ°i?'A5uMiiK.r,  11. 

^jiU.  or  EUi.huanlyini]  knowledge. 

duHi  an  agmsliU  eSecl,  aOI .       ^^ 

l™ic.ln««fwqrd.,  KM*. 

Irony  of  Sorrmc.  491. 

HliloiT  iira«t  1»  ■tnfliri  by  Ihe 

SSi;    hll   house    Ihe    .choot   qf   dc- 

isti    ft   kluwiedii'  gf,    men 

QUMce,  im.  409;   hit  mode  ot  te*cl>. 

wAun  bT,  U4.  196,  !M:  haw 

"lI?" 

ing.M3,tia,ieii  >  writer  of  oratiou, 

Ilaly.'fonnecly  c»Ued  "  Magna  GnecB," 

KthemuineuotlhcontarF  1 

Mi. 

srsnitris^" 

™™ 

JiiTiira,  mimirrTB  ipetiei  of.  291^  xht 

be  dnwn  l^om,  MR;  Ruth  of. 

much 

Jem,  Onek  bBokt  on.  ju;^'akinil  thai 

nl^'d^^ci.  .pprtrl-ttd  bj|,  llli 

of.  JM.  a  «,. :  inflntiB  ia  rmriMt.  W 

■Bdocitate  t»  >  few  genenl  hoda.  Ml. 

'.'ml 

Jocotilj,  Uieful  in  onuorr.  MS. 

«ai»'of.lliri)ugh»hlpbtbcR 
lud  to  MU,  141.(1 -->  wheth 
■honUbeioughtt  399. 
Hop..h.llng.of.MO.m__ 

tthe. 

rilllT.m;  often  ]ie,iaa>iD|]ewDnL 

Joking,  caution  Id  be  obienred  in.  »- 
Jov.  feellnnot.  MO.MI. 

Jnlini.  C.  !)t:  dBath  of,  324;  vvitt 


Huminll]'',  to  be  eihlMIad  to  thoiehom 
whom  we  received  It,  L4. 

Jui  cf.Ue.  Iil6.    S«CiTULaw. 

Jul  publicum,  the  narinoa  head)  «(, 

Humour,  •Irokei  ot,  neceijsij  in  oratory. 

Juvenliut,  T.  lemariu  on. «). 

Hj^lirft.rmof,.ia». 

Hnwndei,  the  orator,  4in. 

^'.i^^h  '■J?  ""'"'  "'"'  •^-  <>*""''"■ 

linked logelberinone bond. 331;  tiuH 

IM,  186,  Mil. 

kinda  of.  3M ;  all  the  objecu  of.  eom- 

IcTDi  metric!,  etplained,  lU  •■. 

rU-lTOiper.  proneneii  to.  IS. 

orator  thould  be  moSenile  in,  Kl. 

Labm,  an  offlcei  ofa  Cioero'i .  B.  7J,  8(. 

L»1la,  the  dBogWet  ot  C.  ttliui.  M]. 

her  iwoetnesi  of  vol™,  344, 

ias.t'S.-SWViS;,.. 

LeIIus,  C.  101,  3941  hii  tight  imuK- 

ment.,  21S 1  lepKlee  of,  300 ;  aflniihed 

Indtceney  of  langunge  to  be  avirided  in 
oratorf,  MS. 

erator,  42S.  Mi;  hia  nleadingi.  Ui; 
ei  teemed  the  wiieit  of  men,  483. 

may  bo  prejudicial  to  the  orator.  311, 

-Uim'^l..  X..  rr^f^rtee'of.  338. 

Inberitancei,  fkinnuliB  tni  i 
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UflS  and  ™m  Df  sej .  melrical  itnic- 

farsntly  ananged  Ui  dlSrtnl  editions. 

iDieor.SBS;  IheiailoiiafiEunsnhicli 

93,B4». 

Le.  «],!  PuWis,  3D. 

delltMyor,  450. 

Lex  LidnHMudU.  de  divlbui  regendis. 

Lugius'i  llab""ake  oaMeimiiiui '  le- 

Llbo.T.  the  tribune,  4!8. 

jprnting,  190,  e/n. 

LieiniB,  the,  4*8. 

Luerium,  ■  eounlry  home  of  Clceio'i, 

lilclniui,  tlie  kidnsppec,  2S. 
LIdnius,  Ibe  slave  oi£sop,  28. 

I^tii,,^oTiathvBimfBt.ie. 

Licinlns,  M.4J,  4<i. 

Lslbi,  lo  Iw  spoken  wllh  purilj,  3«. 

Lietor,  dutie,  of  his  offlee,  8. 

LwiBhter,  fiVE  thingi  coiBeclrf  with, 
wiiCb  an  labjectt  or  can9tiler[.tiiiii. 

tilBtalure  and  study  tbe  ereal  pleainte 
of  Cicsro,  H7. 

2991  aortofjeiisrakulaledloeicte. 

.□ngilius,  the  coBtraclor,  48. 

Loiiginua,217. 

n  i    mstaawn  nf  ipioranw  of,  1H5. 

Love,  feelings  of,  »D. 

ISA;  varioui  disputed  cues  of,  188— 

Lucillun,  C.  tl>e  HllriiC,  101,  •<  ■.  i  a 

IM:  a knowtedL'o  of.  necessiry  lo  ihc 

man  of  great  learning.  12!  1  obacuiIlT 

Diuot,    ioe :  Dsae  of,  di^cuised   be- 

ofspasssgein, 20S,  ri-. 

tween  Cruini  and  GilSs,  !10i  ciKi 

hi  which  Ihera  can  be  no  dispule,  *11 ; 

■eepudm. 

cues  in  whicli  the  ciill  law  is  not 

Lucretius,  poems  of,  H. 

Luculli.  L,  luid  H.  the  orators,  4G7. 

(mbCIvULbw.) 

LuciUlus,  M.  Ihe  pmtot,  39. 

I.minn«  be  understood  by  tho  omlor. 

18! ;  diffi^tetil  khifl.  of,  speoifled.  187 ; 

I.ycurgus,410,  411.' 

of  Athene,  aOB. 

UHrer,  who  truly  dewtves  the  nunet 

pn.gtes.inKonM,35fl;  oftheGreeki, 

Macei,  Crer^kion,  472. 

,    319. 

Magiuj,  Jest  lespecling,  MO,   remuti 

LeggUo  libera,  meaning;  of  the  lenn.  62. 

L«nlnlus,Cn,  14.471.  m- 

enBagea  lo  supply  Rome  with  corn, 

M^esty,   prime  ugaioil,  equHiJent  lo 

Maius,  C.'isi. 

Lenlulusl  Lucius,  son  of  the  flamen. 

71. 

Maneia.  M.  salitical  jest  on,  SM. 

38. 

Lentulns.  P.  the  pralor,  29,  2U1 ;  el* 

LrafX,"?, " d  "n"i'e°'l!r^4th. 

LentDlus,  Bplnlher,  consulship  of,  S8. 

Manutius,  Paul,  100,  .. 

M.flS;  folly  of,  llSi  WschiWrensuf. 

Matcelll,  189. 

ferershyit,  117;  the  feat  In  which  be 

Marcellinns,  the  senator,  his  sptech.  Mi 

wuheld,  lir;hiswlckedDeG9,  I21{  a 

Ciceto's  complaint  against,  4™ 

Oiioirn,l26i  Myliigof.307i  williciam 

■-HfSs"'*'"""""- 

Marcus,  Q.  a  Roman  oTalor.4S3. 

Mailus,  the  friend  of  Cicetd,  84,  Si. 

LiTTBHS,   Of   Cicetto   to   his  brolher 

— IM;  toOetavlus.!M(BeeC(CE»o)i 

Matadors  of  Cato,  49. 

M,  81 ;  CBuaoni  respecllDg  the  con- 

Teyance  of.  SS ;  of  Juniui  Bmlus  to 

Msilntus,  Q.'tbe  orator,  4JI. 

Cic»io.BS,lUil,lM,  1(8,108,117,138; 

Megarlant,  i«t  of,  349. 

to  AMinu,  111  1  «»«  ot  Branu  aif- 

Megatistus  of  AptandRn,  14. 

11,2 

Mjrqn,  Ihe  Grert  iculplor, ' 
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deller  and  teacher  of,  ISDi  may  «]ri.(     ^ 

g^  spcnk  well  on  Bvny  .nW^fi,  1  se : 

withoutphiloaophy.EOB:  legal  know-       ■ 

hii   power  consiita  in  ticlling   ihe 
heUnga,  Ij;;  he  la  an  BnloT  who  csn 

ledge  neeesisrv  to,   JM  ;    a  perftot       V 

define  tal>  power,  IS9;  elhKal  phllo- 

in,  tls,  216,  strokes  of  wit  and  hu- 

md  B«n1u9  hit  grtu  siili'  1>I ;'  defini- 

moDT uiefu]  In,  Sg3,  el  «g. ;  Joking  in 
iobfeautiDU>lypTaetlstd;»0;  an  the 

tions  St  tbe  eomplete  grUor,  17!,  173, 

soils  of  jests   calcBlated'  to  eioitB 

e( ««?.!  condemned  (or  the iBist  Imjer- 

laughter,  S93,  294;  punning  In,  S93— 

fecli™.    17*.    175;    writtoe    hi»    b=»t 

2I>4,  peouliai  habits  10  hi  avoided. 

inodcllei  and  tescber,  IBt;  hIsEeoeral 

2»S;  larious  kinds  of  jesting  used  In, 

S^n»;f'kn!.Wed%'wtm"liic''i?'[;; 

2U5,  tl  .cq. :  talents  applicable  to,  310, 

tiical  hanrniny  to  be  observed  in,  383, 

af  Fivll  law  ibiolutely  neeeiaary.  1S4, 

3M  i  the  most  Illiterate  ate  tapable  of 

iQdslngnf,390;  the  various  requisite. 

of  deUtery,  395  i  almost  peculiar  to 

au4 ;  the  YMiom  objBcta  he  ought  to 

Alkeni,  414;  on  the  etibtits  of,  139. 

436.  Sec  Eloquence  and  Speaking. 

the  art  of  penuaslou,  218:  invention 

Orbius,  P.  remark,  on,  IS!. 

Orfsta,  L.  and  C.  A.  Ihe  Roman  orator., 

•ammate  onlor,_ !»,  m;    how  lai 

of  iBbJecti  BB  which  he  may  ipeak, 

"Orlgbiet,"  a  work  written  by  Uueiu 

238,  MB:  Cal"  deSne.  hto  u  -vir 

Caio,  20G. 

hi!  Joeosity  and  wS,  Mil ;  ihoi^d  be 

'OpSui,  rin  >iiD>,  a  Qnek  ncorerb,  S7. 

Oseila,  lemarEs  on,  .sa. 

iDDdeisieinimliaUon,  lali  distortion 

of  fenture.  unworthy  rf  (he,  JBi;  hi. 

P«eosiDS,theMyrian,  10. 

Tarioii.  Undo  of  Indiieretlon,  31 1, «  a., 

?rr,isnT«pra"tiro?,'!^,. 

his  proper  mode  of  arauiging  facM  and 

Faonlua,  the  rheloriaan,  73. 

assembly  his  most  enlarged   icene, 

Painter,  ot  Greece,  420. 

SSI,  SSii  bii  UM  of  panegytic,  313— 

Painting,  a  .ingle  art,  though  possesatng 

3M ;  memoTT  greatly  Iieiwncisl  to,  3S6 ; 

difl^nt  ilylei,  339. 

should  ipeak  with  peripieulty  and 

Psmphilus,  nuticci  of,  354,  el  ti. 

Panegyric,  the  ornaments  and  delivery 

cfpal  flizaliUej  r=,ulred,  m-.    t^irce 

of,  232,  233 ;  use  of.  id  oratory,  322- 

3SS. 

thing!  which   he  should  be  able  to 

Pansa,  the  con.ul,  91 ;  hla  mUltary  pMi- 

efl^t,  *H. 

Oralocand  poot  neatly  allied,  Ifll. 

hie  'death,    109  ;   bis   energy  in  the 

Papirius,  L.  eloquence  of,  449. 

Parallel  cases,  arguments  to  be  drawn 

nalanl  abilities  of,  33ll ;  EnumentlDn 

ftom,  289. 

of,  S3»  i  of  aoliquily.  Mf .  3M ;  Cicero's 

temarks  on,  As,  .(«,..   the   oariy 

onesofAlheni,  409;  the  Khodianand 

Parties,  polilioal,  of  Home,  BO,  92. 

AsiBtic,411;  diflerent  slyles  of,  43E ; 

two  claues  of  good  one.,  «0 ;  of  the 

Paaaioni,  the  power  of  the  onilar  con- 

OralDTi  of  Oreece,  Tery  andent,  411. 

alsislneiclttag  them,  157;  the  art  of 

influencing  Ihe,  204 ;  moving  of  Ihe, 

Otators  of  Home,  the  early  ones,  411,  H 

272,  .1 .«,.  1  10  be  called  into  wtlon. 

itq.;  their  age  and  inerliii  4SS,  il  leg  1 

2B0,  et  Hj. ;   excitement  of  the,  an 

contemporsiy  ones,  433:  the  lending 
Dnei,462;  theiilrealmeot,  490,  497. 

essential  part  of  oratory,  »ft,  IGI, 

Patro.  the  llplourean,  2S. 

Oralory,  on  the  neneral  study  of,  130; 

Dusiness  and  an  of,  to  be  di-lded  Into 

Paul  us,  L.  the  orator,  42'3. 

fl-epans,  17a  ;  writing  tha  best  mo- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

IKDEX, 

Pnru>iioiii.nettk«l,ga5 

elu 

PlineHu.rteKBator.afriendorcScew'i, 

Peiidsi,  IMebaloritDrln 

MW,mi 

10;  Ciceroe  >p»Bch  prepaiBd  Bw.  7a. 

Plancnt.   L.  hia  mfiltary  amngcnieDU, 

quence,  371,  408,  «» 

04.03;     hi.    force,    or.    119;     hDBOim 

■e,mi«l.<1S,*13. 

pnpoaed  to.  128. 

P^i^,^'di!!ro^^" 

of.,  383. 

Plfllo.  IhB  chief  of  all  geniu.  aod  Ian- 

be  earefiiUj 

,    lag.  14;  a  ritlHn  of  SaidU,  20;  Ue 

mdHd.  SM, 

Gorgiaaof.  lS5i    aaying  of,  J37;   Ihe 

odedh)  ArU- 

toa«,M3;iHMC\fimcof 

;he,  435. 

of  hia™»-te,  433  ,  ^"doM  of,  «e. 
Flsului,  deUh  of.  4W. 

chjef  object  Id  be  effecle 

,41?. 

tngeolou.,  105. 

Ph«U.oi..». 

1             Pbileieiii,tbe<>nKir,  111 

■Kong  ;poinlj  of  a  caua-  lo  be  latea. 

,             Pli«K>jJeH6«hi««1=n, 

300;  manner  of.  lo  Da  adoplea.  310. 

PhlUppin  of  Cicero,  SH. 

PWJil.pui,thecon.ul.«. 

^"^■^cTMr'  ■  P"*""""  '"'"  " 

fclhetofOctiiTlui.  1!4. 

Poem.  epie.  .rillen  by  Cieero.  80. 

af,%«,  4il;  hli  TiAe 

1, 33!;  nollcei 

Puel,  muit  poiaeas  arilaur  of  inisgini- 

t»lmti,  410. 

461. 

Poelrj,  Ciosto-a  Ideal  on  wriHnB,  M.  U. 

PMliwra.,  M.  MDiulihip  of.  SB. 

Poela.  Ihe  amiai  Bunibei  *ho  hsTe  rben 

PhlIL!ltu,thBSicilta«ri 

le  emlneoee,   14i^;   mutt  be  •taAfiJ 

FhilUtui,  thehiitDclin,^;) 

i'..ri[ing.'of. 

Phao,Ui««Kh1tect.  ISBi  t 

Poiionfng,  durgea  of,  ISO. 

of  Aihcn.,  365,  «a. 

Poiillcal  iteadae.,  preparing  by  Cleem. 

Philiuonui,  tliF  rreedman 

Polllo,  b1>  biacory  of  Ihe  civil  wan,  1. 

Philoiopher,  who  aoierve 

Ihe  .ppelli- 

Peijclelui,    Ibe   Gteefc  scuiplor,   «9, 

Hon,  201;  compitea  wi 

aa. 

371,  «3. 

Polygnotoi.  Ihe  Greek  painlM,  410. 

Poe.peias.  C,  remark,  oo.  473. 

AlhFni.  S£3:  (heir  teach 

Zi  the  ertB, 

PcmpeiuB,  C.  and  S.  ternuka  on,  U1. 

PtaUatophf.  the  piirent  a 

Pompeloa.  0,  the  orator,  4J8;  ramaAi 

US;  Bthicul  phUosoplij 

e«ed  hj  tbe  orelor,  LSI 

Ihe  wlidom 

derived  from,  164,  lOS^n, 

US.  he  studied 

Pompey,  Ibe  gieal,  1,  i;  bin  iitCOim 

bylben™tor,2l«,ill5; 

e>er  despised 

froni  Cicero.  36;  hia  eooteila  in  ibe 

bf  Ihe  Kdiouii.  W; 

nowledge   in 

the  iriK  ind  acienco  to 

raorsl  philo- 

S/siSrAS' 

Yiew.  with,  6!,  Sfi':  defbndj  GaldBiiu, 
78,70;  palronage  oC  8S. 

Pblladmiit,  09. 

of.  Mi. 

PompUiua,  K.  a  man  of  ablUtiei,  41<. 

opbiioi  of,  ^r  1 

n,  :03. 

Picmi,  the  hl.lpri™,  2,1j. 

emlnetil  oulen.  4M.    See  AtUcdn^^^ 

PomptiiiluB.  triumph  of.  SI.              ^^^1 

ptoSQ?,*  ""c'^';  ''L 

ect  for,   74; 

Pontidius,  p.  notice,  of,  473.              ^^M 

KS.tralra,  iMtning  ct,  37 

Sf ;.;?:„„......„»■ 

PoVniar  Ai.embly,  the  moat  aolaij^^ 

Pi.0.  C.  high  char«ler  of, 

teenc  ef  Mtion  for  an  oialor.  JsTsa       ' 

P1.0,  L.  the  tribune,  431 

ft  profeiied 

Parola,  Ibe  mether  of  young  Cieero.  M. 

pleide..431. 

Pordna,  M.  133. 

we^,  m: 

PoritB,  IIS. 

hi>  great  enidltion,  i7 

Po.lumlui,  T.  remaiki  on,  4gi. 

m.  VS. 

Power  and  wMoid,  on  the  union  oL^H 

1            Piiy,  fcslLng.of,230.saj. 

polilieil  Eovernmeni,  14.              ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^"         nirar.                                 ^^^^J 

"  PnKQ    »«inoiini,"  u  tmtraetor  of 

fDmi,  ine.  el  o. 

Khetorlc.  maBlers  of,  157:  books  of,  157;    ■ 

Pnewila,  Cicero's  ridicnle  of  Ihe,  Ss. 

on  ihc  .ludy  of,  465,  =66 ;  Lailn  teach-    H 

PnelorB,  IncffectivcDEii  of  the.  3;  «t- 

et.  of,  358.                                               ^ 

Clcero,  f  9 ;  lisl  of  in  Iho  seiule,  ». 

Fngmatiol,  pludeia'  uogtinlt,  19«,  cl 

mode  of  teacMng,  4W ;   oppoied  by 
Socratea.  409. 

P^»  of  ill  men  to  be  tecnred,  19. 

tiT.331,346. 

PreYaricUina,  Ihe  legU  meaning  of,  84, 

Ridicule,  304.                                                       H 

RUicuiou),  what  are  the  aereral  ktaidl    ^ 

Prom'i'se.  of  aihorenee  mado  to  M.  CI- 

of  .be.  2B9i  in  thiaira,  t91 :  in  word^    H 
291;  tometlmei  Blidei  Into  Kuirlllty,  ^H 

Proot,'t-P  kinda  of  matter  for  Ihe  pur- 

:92;noll>lwa!B'«it,  294.                           ^M 

f^ecl.lSS. 

Roman  language,  ill  putlt7  eoirupted  by     ^M 

Praperty,  repfoof  of  O.  Cicero  respecting 

slnBgeri,  479.                                                 1 

the  dispoaitlcn  rf,  so. 

Rome,  polilical  slrugglea  in,  2,29.82,88, 

sayist.  413. 
Protogene*,  lie  Greek  ptinler,  *20. 

90,  119, 120;  general  licentiouaneia  in. 

ProverhB  may  l«  applied  in  o™ior,,  297. 
1         Ptolemy  AiJeles,  king  of  Akiuidiia, 

comniotlonVln.  99, 102, 103,  Misf..  110. 

Ill,  ilfli  under  the  power  of  Lepidu. 
and  Antony,  1!3.  ISli  her  peeoniary 
difllculltes,  !S5  i  the  capitation  tan  r«- 

ttieRonunsi  leepuiifl. 

liated,  135.  tl  K.;  Cicero's  porCtaituie 

Pobliui,  C.  iiytng'of,  302.  ' 

orators   of,  415,  </  ii^.:    oratota   Wn- 

tempoiary  with  Cite,  491:  on  the  age 
and  medt,  of  the  crator.  of,  4M.  .( 

piUty,  126.  187. 

Puplanlaw,  58. 

tbsir  treatment, 496, 49ii  nvnthrow  of 

EomRlua,  IS!. 

Pyihagoreanj,  the,  lS3i  Italif  formerly 

Soscius,  the  Roman  actor.  174, 115.  tl<; 

full  of,  Xt. 

hU  perfection  In  aeling,  ITS,  361  i  hta 

Judgment  of  action,  288. 

Ruflut.  C.  remarks  on,  4}9;  hii  speech. 

Rufui,  hii  dlacaiurte  on  (be  paaaiiffls. 

303,  cl  .eg. 

ao.  ars,  el  >eg. ;  on  strokes  of  wit  and 

QuloUua,  L.  the  orator.  487. 

humou;,  23:^2Se. 

aulntua,  the  aoi>  of  «ainm>  CiMro,  M. 

K. 

QujBlua  Curlias  lauded  by  Cicero,  16. 

Rollu.,lhclawof,  1,21,^ 

Rusca,M.F.  |e9lingof,»9. 

Riisliccllus  C-  ren.BTka  on,  449. 

Iiu[mu"r"l9"f  hii  high  character,  SM, 

Sactiiv.  the  aenuor.  hia  speech,  39, 10, 

Ranieta  of  Rome,  452.  45*. 

of.a'os  ■  IJj  quiQties  ai  anotalor,  424, 

■paSm.ir.pa,  doSnition  of,  65. 

ReaCfiiua,  L.  O.  remark*  oo,  173. 

Rebuke,  severity  of,  322. 

Saiinator,  L.  Jest  on,  302. 

Sallual,  79  -.  his  opinion  of  Cicero'*  work 

234:  famlliaT  ceptoef  often  amniini;! 

305. 

Republic,  daiiKetDUi  itale  of  the.  29 1 
ficero'.  Kceunt  otthe  skuuloa  of  .he| 

Barnes,  In  Ada  Minor.  12. 

77i  Cioero'a  anileties  respectinB  its 

Sannio,  why  K.  called,  a4«. 

dilBcuUieii,  88.    See  Rome. 

Sardinia,  an  unhealthy  iaiaud,  41,  rl  a. 

Republic,  may  be  hippy,  if  gevemed  hy 

Saltius,  the  lieutenant  of  Trebonlui,' 

wliflom,  14. 

Sayings,  called  Dicia,  294. 

Scavola,  the  pontic  184  n. 

PK 

"^^ 

Scsvoli,  M.  M.  a  mndliUU  fOr  Ihi 

!BOa- 

KcUiani,  Ibelr  fi»t  UlempO  to  ^^M 

lulihip,  63,  rf  n. 

piceepls  on  Ibe  art  of  fpinUng.  4^^H 

BciSYDlli,    P.    1§6.  ll  <l.;    bll  uuU 

■■""■ 

":™;ep!;.i^,iir'"' ""^""^ 

SCBTOlB,   Q.  tho  tribUDB,   IT,  1B4, 

ISB, 

signet-ring,  imponanoe  of  i«   pnqtt^ 

483 ;    one  oT  (ba  aatm  of  Cti 

■ero'a 

DliloEUH,  IH,  119,  ili^.;  hlB 

great 

Sllaniii,  D.  nmsiki  on.  47S. 

]B««taK,lilO;B«u.atio7i^.,.. 

SiUnxm,  M.  temarks  on,  439. 

«lii,l  >nalilecivlli»ii,»rt    Use 

Sunllarily,  irgumenlt  to  be  drawn  from, 

u  >o  cisMr,  443 ;  pleading!  of.  t 

2Ba. 

S»imi>,  Ci«rD'i  Bwech  prepend  tcr. 

Shniles,  not  to  be  too  Af-fiitiibed.  sn. 

c'Lvo'^Cp^p^JTd?^/*' 

SimlliiuSei,  jEiiti  iledVEd  fTom,  SW. 

idbr 

Cie™.  73;  nitty  npTMf  of,  Mi 

orat<;ry.  432.  43A,  43S. 

Sleenna,  bis  quariHcailons  u  an  otatxt, 

460,  419. 

Soiencei,  a  knowledge  of,  eiii^ntj 

Sluvn,  bow  Ibt  they  are  to  be  trn.led, ». 

Smart  .a)Tqg!.S94. 

^ard.'3M  r^^'pan'^eTr 

diinl- 

Snow,!iUekTl». 

nam,  SM:  comprehended  by  ti 

Socrates,  hi!  PhBdru.  of  Plato,  ISO; 

Bsylngt  of,  1S8,  190!  his  defence  beftae 

hig  Jndgei,  aos;  condemniHl  IlinBgli 
want  ef  .tJIl  in  .peaking.  *01,  hi. 

8oiiiiolSJ'eldM.JeillBgof,Mll. 

;p«o- 

sect,  of  philoaophen  who  followed 

1               pie,  m. 

sr;=tir' ■"■■"■ 

Solon!  otatorj  of,  4M. 

feulplon  of  Greece,  4S0. 

Sonndi,  harmony  nf.  300. 

§ouIptiue,  aiinirlc  art,  thrnigh  poi 

ingdlflipenl  lisle-,  33fl. 

Self-ra.pect.  to  be  luppotted,  JO. 

general  study  of,  I4S;   it  'ii  noble  to 

Hraipronli,T.andC.  152. 

Sempnmius,  A.  tga. 

whomaybeoonilderedagoodipukeT, 

'1              Sonata  of  Reme,  Cieero'i  Kc-nm 

pro^dinBS,   3B,->,ioleoto™te, 

itsia 

diflference  about"  the  Sord,  170^™: 

e,4S; 

nature  and  genloa  the  great  endi  of. 

171;  men  hy  apeakinR  bidly  become 

oritoMSa-  '  '"' 

bad  apeaken,  ISOr  the  eontet  order 

SorglusBiiraU,  1X9. 

on  three  tblngi,  US ;  throe  thing!  re- 
quiiile  for  AndUig  >cBunient,   Ml; 

SaOHiit,  duttu  of  bll  office,  7,  el  • 

ll              Borloiiuj,  Q.  remaiks  on,  4i3. 

JM ;  the  hearer  IboiUd  be  bvoonUt       , 

SHYice,  right  of,  explained,  67  <.. 

1o  the  apeakei,  UQ ;  monli  and  prto- 

of.  laS-TsBp^B. 

tSplei  of  Ibe  ipiskBi  to  nwilt  sneaa,       , 

aervilia,  Ibe  mother  of  Biulus,  Ci. 

cero'i 

571;   faahion   of,   to  be   varitd,   Ul; 

1,                  Tl>it  to,  139,  eJ  1.. 

difTeienl  pecoliarilles  of,  340 ;  sndral 

',              Snriliiu,  39,  73.  SI,  H;  Cleen>-| 

requla"ei"'in  the  an  of,  m.  ^  •«,.,       ' 

Snrtn.  namiily  .»ea'p«™nvi«tlo 

St^aled'b^Joid  the  liSiit.  nf  ^m^ 

SHTins  Pola.  bral^  ehaiaelei  of,  J 

SetvlD>  TuUiDS,  Hi. 

Seitlui,  the  tAeoi  at  Cleero,  36 

Speech,  costume  of,  17B ;  tequiaitn  IW 

:  im- 

poiched,  44,  4Ji    hii  Bcqmtul 

"3,r™".™rs™'* 

318;  itatementof  time,  318;  Icaidb- 

iprei- 

play  required  before  the  aenate  thu 

dlB-eient  liibjecti,  321.  el  ,,g. ;  oh  of 

^^^^Hbb,  C.  joke  on.  2!ia.' 

panegyric   in,    SM,    SZ3;    the  Botl 

,  wt. 

cmale  which  .pread  over  the  wuIbI 

■ 

Held,  M6. 
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Spiril,™tt<.bil(™rerBl,+. 

Siwletttiiu,  P,  C.  DDIicei  of.  Ki. 

ThOTiuB,  S.  remaikH  on.  440. 

Spondali*.  rein»rka  on  Ihe  wonJ,  Z7S. 

Thraijmaotius,  the  rheiorlcian.  40fi. 

tTflar.  MS. 

Stabbing,  cbu^M  "f.  2M. 

Stejcaui,  C-  nSnirkt  on,  m. 

Tim  am,  Ihe  historian,  S36. 

Timlit1ty.niilural[olhaoraloi,irs,lJ4.  • 

StelUaida,  law  of,  IBS. 

Tlneai,  T.  aoecdole  of.  430. 

ailrps  and  K^na,  l=gal  diffet«,«,  199. 

Tira.  T0:CinTO-.(teednian,  ?3. 

Stoica,    tbr.    IHT   Aniiiixenet    Ihric 

TWaa,  IM. 

Ijiuniia.Mfli  [heitdMlrin.,MO;  lan- 

Tidui,  C.  remark!  gn,  44B.  449.         , 

goBge  of  the,  435. 

Tlliiu.  a.  m.  Ml;  rematlu  on,  «8. 

fltjle  in  speaking,  tyeiy  ax^  ha«  pro- 

TitiB.,  T.  SO.                         ^ 

dacedafmuliaron,  216,  247;  melii- 

Tonea  of  the  .oiw.  396.  m. 

Tongue,  eienlie  of  the,  IBl. 

Torquatut!  T.  n^tlcea  of.  4)6. 

BtylBB  of  the  Greek  oraton,  431. 

■■  Buartuie  propB  ffqualem,"  meantag  of 

Trallcs.  fn  tydia.  0. 

ibe  phiMK,  ai  m. 

Ticaaon,  thelawof.  Ell. 

SuhledtBofinrjuiry.tbevsriou.  modes  of 

fiimlllar  to  the  orator.  IM. 
Trebaliua.  a  friEod  nfCimrD.  60,  61.  69. 

Hulpicdm,  C.  tiio  Boman  qralot,  4!2. 

But  annearanoe  In  the  foram,  !44;  hit 

Trlsiim,  notice*  of.  *S1 

Tiibuneihip.    candlriatea    Itii   the,  Wg 

tion,  S44i  reinarlcs  on,  444,  441,  460, 

Trihnle.  difficulty  Df  eoUeoting  at  Komei 

SflLi.'taxeileTiedby,  IE. 

Symbol.,  uie  of.  in  artifid^  memory. 

Trifling  jcaK.  303. 

Ttjoummc..  the.  231. 

TrinmvlralB<>rBoi<]e.2.2!l. 

Tafbiicoj,  lajtog  ot,  3W, 

Trauble  Kivea  a  parllimlar  toae  Id  the 

Taim.a,M.flS. 

foice,  3fi§. 

Taxation.  Aaia  Mil»r  reUfVed  from,  13. 

TrnthhaittEaflrantage  over  imltalioD. 

Taiei,  on  llie  CDlleetlon  of,  by  (bmieri. 

386. 

Ttni,T^t^o'.'}Y.' 

Tubero.  8.  X.  the  orator,  43*. 

Temper,  to  be  presBired,  IB. 

■■TeS;po™."«pl.i,Blk>nof,  1S7. 

TulUBTdaughter  of  "ieen,  betrolhed  to 

"Tenedlui  aic,"  origin  of  the  phrase. 

Craaslpei,  46.  4? ;  Cioero's  aotioir  fiw, 

Talltuii.  M.  Ihe  infonmr,  44.' 

Si. 

Turiui.  L.  remacki  nn,  472. 

Tennli,pL.jiogat.  162. 

TnHa,  the  iliier  of  Bnitas.  BS.  96. 

Thalei.wiidoniof.sn. 

Tutor,  the  Did  in  tmlD.  293. 

TliBmiitocIin.  M>  mcmoiy.  311  -.   elo- 

Twelve  Tabic,  iaim  of  the,  191,  IM. 

Tyiannio.  46.  90,  93. 

of,4l2.     '        ■ 

Theodoni),  a  writer  of  oratiuni.  413. 

on  »lyle.  357;  erudition  of.  411;  h\a 

Tyriani,  cmbasiy  from  the,  69. 

Uh™..,  harmony  and  beauij.  Of  «>e. 
Uran^  a  vratit  eo  called,  S3. 

Thoramenea,  wrillnga  of.  146.  riB.i  elo- 

Tli»i.,e.pi«»^nor.3M,. 

Valeria.,  M.  the  DicUtoJ,  111. 

ViJoril,  a  and  I).  mnH 


ilimof,  ifll.  4BI. 
VuTui,  P.  L.  viin  uying  of  tM. 
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